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Although  dramatic  peifonnances  in  England  had 
been  Incidentally  condemned  in  several  anterior  pro- 
ductions, the  tract  now  reprinted  is  the  earliest,  sepa- 
rate, and  systematic  attack  upon  them.  It  therefore 
forms  the  first  of  the  series  of  publications  of  the  kind, 
which  from  time  to  time  will  be  presented  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  because  such  works  are 
importantly  illustrative  of  the  condition  and  history  of 
the  stage,  and  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  pieces 
exhibited  upon  it,  only  a  few  years  before  our  great 
dramatist  joined  a  theatrical  company  in  London. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  title-page  is  without 
date ;  but  it  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  for  publi- 
cation in  1577,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  came 
from  the  press  either  at  the  end  of  that  year,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  A  second  edition  of  it,  with  the 
date  of  1579,  and  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Dawson  as 
the  printer,*  is  known :  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
earlier  undated  impression,  an  exact  reprint  of  which 

*  The  accarate  Ritson  appears  to  have  supposed  that  there  was 
bat  one  edition  of  the  tract — that  printed  in  1579,  4to.  See  Biblia- 
graphia  Poetica,  p.  288. 
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ia  comprised  in  the  ensuing  pages.  Either  edition  is 
of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  Miilone  could  never  pro- 
cure the  tract:  he  conjectured  that  it  first  appeared 
"  about  the  year  1579  or  1580,"  and  the  only  copies  of 
the  first  impression  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
the  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  that  from  which 
our  transcript  was  made. 

It  may  he  necessary  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  state 
and  prospects  of  theatrical  affairs,  especially  in  London, 
out  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  grown  this  specimen 
of  puritanical  hostCity. 

Dramatic  performances  seem  to  have  received  a  strong 
impulse  almost  from  the  moment  Queen  Elizabetli  as- 
cended the  throne;  and  although  the  earliest  public 
acts  of  her  reign  bore  a  somewhat  hostile  appearance 
(such,  for  instance,  as  the  proclamation  of  the  1 6th  of 
May,  1559)  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  her  own  person, 
and  by  means  of  many  of  her  nobility,  she  gjivc  them 
much  private  encouragement.  A  remarkable  and  early 
proof  of  this  fact  has  been  handed  down  to  our  day  in  a 
letter  from  the  great  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
when  Sir  llobert  Dudley,  who,  in  June  following  the  pro- 
chimation  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  May,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury^  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  North,  in  favour  of  a  company  of  actors,  tra- 
velling round  the  country  under  the  sanction  of  his  name. 
The  original  is  preserved  in  the  llerahls'  College,  and 
we  are  indebted  for  a  correct  transcript  of  it  to  the 
kindness  of  Sir  Charles  G.  Young,  Garter,  It  has 
already  been  printeJ,  but  very  defectively,  in  Lodge's 
"Illustrations  of  British  History"  (vol.  i.,  p.  307);  and 
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from  theuce  in  "  TLe  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry 
and  the  Stage,"  (vol.  i.,  p.  170)  and  we  are  greatly 
obliged  to  Sir  Charles  G.  Young  for  the  means  of  giving 
80  curious  and  interesting  a  document  with  the  accuracy 
in  8uch  cases  so  desirable. 

"  My  gowi  Lorde, 

••  Where  my  servuuntes,  bringcrs  hereof  unto  you,  be  euche  as  ar 
plaiera  of  interludes,  and  for  the  same  haae  the  licence  of  diverse  of 
toy  lordie  here,  under  ther  seales  and  handis.  to  plaie  in  diverse 
sfaieres  within  the  realme  under  there  aacthoritiesj  as  loaie  amplie 
Bppere  unto  your  L.  by  the  eamc  Uccuce.  I  haue  thought,  emong 
Ihe  rest,  my  leltre  to  beseche  your  good  L.  conformitie  to  them 
likewise,  that  they  maie  haue  your  hand  and  seale  to  ther  license,  for 
the  like  libcrtye  in  Yorke  shiere;  being  honest  men,  and  auche  as 
shall  plaie  none  other  matters  (I  trust)  but  toUerable  and  convenient, 
whereof  some  of  them  haue  bene  horde  here  alreadie  before  diverse 
of  my  Lordis:  for  whome  I  shall  haue  good  cause  to  thank  your  L. 
and  to  remaine  your  L.  to  the  best  that  shall  He  in  my  litle  power. 
And  thus  1  take  my  leave  of  your  good  L.  From  Westm.  the 
of  Jane,  1559. 

"  Your  good  I.,  assured. 

■*  R.  DUDDLCY. 

"  Tothe  right  Honourable,  and  my  verie  good 
Lord,  the  Erie  of  Shrewish  uric." 


Of  what  actors  the  company  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley's 
players  consisted  in  1559,  we  are  without  informa- 
tion ;  but  at  that  date,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
the  diflTerent  companies,  who  either  performed  in  Loudon 
or  in  the  provincen,  exhibited  in  the  name,  and  under 
the  real  or  supposed  patronage  and  protection  of  some 
nobleman,  or  other  person  of  distinction.  Let  who 
would  l>e  Sir  R.  Dudley's  theatricul  servants,  we  find 
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them  playing  for  the  amusement  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
vrhen  she  was  at  Saifrou  Waldeu,*  in  1371. 

*  Bristol  (where  Northbrooke  resided)  seems  from  an  early  date 
to  have  been  much  frequented  by  diflferent  companies  of  jilnyerB. 
Upon  thia  point  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Tyson,  of  that  city, 
for    the   following   valuable  information,    shewing,    not   only   that 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  players  were  there  in    the    year   between 
Jrlichaelmas,  1577,  and  Michaelmas,   1578,  but  that  the  theatrical 
retainers  of  l/)rd  BerVley,  Lord  Charles  Howard,  and   Lord  Shef- 
field also  presented  dramatic  performances  in  Bristol.     The  extracts 
are  from  the  original  records  of  the  corporation,  and  they  are  the 
more  carious  because  the  very  names  of  the  pieces  represented  are 
given  in  the  entries. 
First  Quarter : 
Third  wcke.     Item,  paid  to  my  L,  of  Lcycestre's  players  at  the 
end  of  their  play,  in  the  Ycld  hall,  before  Mr.  Mayer  and  the 
Aldermen,  and  for  lyngks  to  geve  light  in  the  evening,  the  play 
was  called  Mynga,  tlic  sume  of  xxij*. 

Foarih  Quarter : 

Seconde  wcke.  Item,  paid  to  my  I«ord  Berckky's  players,  at 
thend  of  their  piny,  in  the  Yeld  hall,  before  Mr.  Mnyer  and  the 
Aldermen,  the  matters  was  what  mischief  workith  in  the  mind  of 
man.     I  say  paid  theym  x». 

Tcnthe  weke.  Item,  paid  to  my  Lord  Charles  Haward's  players, 
at  the  end  of  their  play,  before  Mr.  Mayer  and  the  Aldermen, 
in  the  Yeldball,  their  mattier  was  of  the  Q-  of  Ethiopia,  z', 

Tlie  xij***  welte.  Item,  paid  to  my  Lord  Sheffield's  players,  at  the 
end  of  their  play,  in  the  Yeld  hall,  before  Mr.  Mayer  and  the 
Aldermen,  the  play  was  called  The  Court  of  Comfort,  iiij».  iiij^. 

What  may  have  been  the  subject  of  the  performance  called  Myngs, 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  players,  perhaps  it  would  be  vain  to  con- 
jecture. Mr-  Tyson  very  plausibly  suggests  that  ihc  drama  called 
h' hat  Mischief  JVorkcth  in  theMindofMoH.  might  be  the  MS.  drama 
called  '*  Mankind,*'  an  analysis  of  which  will  be  found  in  "  Tbe 
Hist,  of  EngK  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage."  ii.  293.     The  Court 
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"In  1572,  [wc  quote  "  Tbe  History  of  Engl.  Dram. 
Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  vol,  i.,  p.  203]  we  have  a  legis- 
lative proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  extreme  com- 
monness of  the  profession  of  an  actor  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  We  have  seen  that  companies  of  players, 
acting  as  the  servants  of  the  nobility,  travelled  round 
the  country  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ;  and 
from  that  date  until  1572,  itinerant  performers,  calling 
themselves  the  i*6tatnei*8  of  the  nobility,  had  become  so 
numerous,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  statute 
for  their  regulation  and  control.  The  14th  of  Eliza- 
beth, c.  5,  was  devised  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  sect.  5, 
it  provides,  that  *  all  fencers,  bearwards,  common- 
players  in  interludes,  and  minstrels,  not  belonging  to 
ly  baron  of  this  realm,  or  towards  any  other  ho- 
Inonrablo  pei-sonage  of  gi-eater  degree;  all  juglers,  ped- 
lars, tinkers,  and  petty  chapmen,  which  said  fencers, 
beanvards,  common-players  in  interludes,  and  minstrels, 
ke,  shall  wander  abroad,  and  not  have  license  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace  at  the  least,  shall  be  deemed  and 
dealt  with  as  rogues  and  vagabonds.*  The  evil  was  that 
many  companies  strolled  about  the  kingdom  without 
any  authority  or  protection,  although  pretending  to 
have  it;  and  all  such  by  the  statute  are  declared  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  and  liable  to  the  treatment  and  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  such  persons.'' 

Tbe  manner  in,  and  the  extent  to  which  theatrical 
performances  were  at   this   period  patronized  by  the 

of  Comfort,  acted  by  Lord  Sheffield's  players,  was,  no  doubt,  also 
«  raorality.  or  moral  play;  bat  The  Qufen  of  Ethiopia  woald  seem  to 
have  becu  of  a  romaDtic.  or  hiatorical  character. 
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queen,  is  amply  illustrated  in  curious  detail  by  Mr.  P. 
Cuuuingbam,  in  Lis  work  entitled  *'  Extracts  from  the 
Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court,"  printed  by  this  So- 
ciety. The  documents  are  continued  in  a  tolerably  un- 
broken series,  from  1571  to  1587,  which  last  is  about 
the  date  when  it  is  conjectured  Shakespeare  first  came 
to  London,  and  attached  himself  to  the  company  of 
players  acting  under  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.* 

*  Mr.  TyaoD  of  Bristol  baa  also  favoured  us  with  the  subsequent 
quotation  from  the  records  of  the  cor|>oration,  establishing  that  the 
players  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  (the  Earl  of  Sueaex)  acted  there 
between  the  2Sth  of  July  and  the  5lh  of  August,  1576,  Here  hkc- 
wise  we  have  the  name  of  the  drama  they  represented : 

"  Fourth  Quarter. 

"  Sixth  Weke.  Item  paid  to  my  Lord  Chamherlayn's  Players,  at 
theod  of  their  Play  called  T^e  Red  Knight,  before  Mr.  Mayer 
and  thalderraeik  in  the  Yeld  bull,  the  sume  of  xx*.'* 

The  aubaequent  memorandum,  dated  three  weeks  afterwards,  most 
likely  (as  Mr.  Tyson  observes)  relates  to  the  same  representation, 
and  tends  to  show  how  much  crowded  the  temporary  theatre  was  on 
the  occasion. 

"  Item  paid  for  two  ryng«  of  iren,  to  be  set  upon  the  houses  of 
thouside  of  the  Yeld  hall  dore,  to  rere  the  dore  from  the  ground  ; 
and  for  mending  of  the  cramp  ircn  which  shutteth  the  barre. 
which  cramp  was  stretchid  with  tlie  preese  of  people  at  the  plav 
of  my  Lord  Chamberleyn's  servaunts  in  the  Yeld  hall,  before 
Mr.  Mayer  and  thaldermcn^  vj**." 

As  to  the  name  of  the  play.  Mr.  P.  Cunningham,  in  hts  "  Extracts 
from  the  Revels'  Accounts/*  p.  51,  mentions  *•  Herpetulus,  the  blewe 
Knight,"  but  we  know  nothing  of  ^ny  drama  of  the  time  called 
^•The  Red  Knight." 

Edward  Alleyn  and  his  company  were  playing  at  Bristol  in  1593. 
See  his  Memoin,  printed  by  this  Society,  p.  25. 
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The  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  seem  at  all 
times  to  have  shown  themselves  detennined  opponents 
of  theatrical  representations  within  the  boundary  to 
which  their  power  extended.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
leading  personages  among  the  nobility  endeavoured  to 
obtain  for  regular  associations  of  players  an  established 
footing  within  the  city ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  was  not 
known  to  any  historian  of  our  early  stage,  that  in  the 
spring  of  1573,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Holmes  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  select 
places  within  the  city  for  the  performance  of  plays  and 
interludes.  This  attempt  was  instantly  resisted  by  the 
metropolitan  authorities,  as  is  evident  from  the  subse- 
quent original  letter,  signed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the 
time  being,  by  six  of  the  aldermen,  and  by  eleven  other 
ineml>ers  of  the  corj>oration.  It  is  copied  from  the 
original  in  the  Cotton  MSS.,  Roll  xxvi.,  41. 


"To  the  right  honorable,  our  Ringuler  good  Lord,  the  Erie  of 
Souex,  Lord  Cbamberlan  of  the  Quenc's  Ma'*"  most  honorable 
bouecbold. 

••Our  dutie  to  yo^  good  L.  humbly  done.  Where  yo'  L.  hath 
mflde  request  io  favor  of  Mr.  Holroea,  for  our  aasent  that  he  might 
kaue  the  aiHsintetnenl  of  places  for  playes  and  cntcrludes  within  this 
citie.  It  may  please  your  L.  to  reteioe  vndouted  assurance  of  our 
^B  redincMcto  gratific,  m  any  thing  that  we  reasonably  may.  any  per- 
^^P  mmt  wfaom  yo'.  L.  sbal  favor  and  commend.  Howbeit  this  case  is 
t  luch*  and  so  ncrc  touching  the  governance  of  this  citie  in  one  of  the 

^^L  0VCtttCft  maters  therof,  namely,  the  tisseroblies  of  multitudes  of  the 
^^r  QtMDe's  people,  and  regard  to  be  bad  to  sondry  inconveniences 
u  vherof  the  peril  is  continually  vpon  eacrie  occasion  to  be  foreseen  by 

I  the  rulers  of  this  citie,  that  wc  can  not,  with  our  duties,  bysidc  the 

I  president  farrc  extending  to  the  hurt  of  our  liberties,  well  assent  that 

I  the  tayd  apointcment  of  places  be  committed  to  any  priuatc  pcrsone. 
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For  which,  and  other  resonable  considerations,  it  hath  long  since 
pleased  yo'.  good  L.,  among  the  rest  of  her  mat'"  most  honorable 
coonsell.  to  rest  satisfied  with  our  not  graunting  the  like  to  such 
persone.  as  by  their  most  honorable  lettres  was  heretofore  in  like 
case  commended  vnto  vs.  Byside  that,  if  it  might  with  resonable 
oonuenience  be  graunted,  great  offres  haae  ben,  and  be  made  for  the 
same,  to  the  relefe  of  the  poore  in  the  hospitallea,  which  we  hold  ts 
assured  that  yo'.  L.  will  well  allow  that  we  preferre,  before  the 
benefit  of  any  priuate  persone.  And  so  we  commit  yo'.  L.  to  the 
tuition  of  Almighty  God.     At  London,  this  second  of  March,  1573. 

"  Yo'.  L,  humble 

"  lohn  Ryvers,  Maio*. 

"  Row.  Haywarde,  Alder. 

'*  William  Allyn,  Aldarman. 

'*  Leonell  Dnckett,  Alder. 

"  Jarnys  Holoys,  Aldarman. 

"  Ambrose  Nicholas,  Aid. 

"  John  Langley,  Aid. 

'*  Thomas  Ramsey. 

"  Wyllyam  Bond. 

"  lohn  Olyfie. 

"  Richard  Pype. 

"  W".  Box. 

"  Thomas  Blanke. 

"  Nicholas  Woodrof. 

"  John  Branch. 

**  Anthony  Gamage. 

*•  Wyllm.  Kympton. 

"  Wolstan  Dixe." 

It  appears  from  other  documents  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  his  brethren  were  successful  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  court,  and  that  no  companies 
of  players,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  ever  obtained 
any  fixed  place  of  exhibition  within  the  limits  of  the 
City  of  London.    It  was  only  two  months  after  the  date 
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of  the  preceding  remonstrance,  that  theqneen,  at  the  in- 
BtAuce  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  issued  a  privy  seal  for  the 
grant  of  a  patent  under  the  great  seal  to  JameH  Hurhage, 
John  Perkyn,  John  Lauham,  William  Johnson,  and  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  empowering  them  to  act  comedies,  tragedies, 
interludes,  and  stage  plays,  not  only  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  but  "  ^vithiu  our  city  of  London,  and  liberties 
of  the  same."     The  copy  of  this  instrument,  preserved 
among  Ilymer's  unpublished  papei-s,  does  not  contain  the 
important  clause  respecting  the  city  of  London;  and  it 
eeems  probable,  as  it  certainly  never  was  acted  upon, 
that  it  was  not  included  in  the  patent  itself,  which  was 
na^e  out  in  pursuance  of  the  privy  seal.     That  thea- 
tiical  performances  took  place  on  different  occasions  in 
the  city  is  quite  clear,  but  they  were  exhibitions  in  inn- 
yards  (surrounded  by  galleries)  which  for  the  time  were 
converted  into  theatres.     Tlie  father  of  Edward  Alleyn 
(founder  of   Dulwich   College)  was  an   inji-holder  in 
Bishopgate,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  yard 
was  employed  in  this  way,  and  that  thus  his  son  became 
origiually  connected  with  the  stage.     (See  the  Memoirs 
of  Alleyn,  p.  3.) 

The  different  companies  having  been  thus  excluded 
from  any  permanent  estaljlishment  in  the  city,  began 
about  this  date  to  fix  themselves  in  the  liberties  and 
suburbs ;  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  fewer 
than  three  theatres  were  constructed  in  the  years  1575 
and  \57(y.  These  were  the  BluckfriaiV  Theatre,  within 
the  precinct  of  the  dissolved  monastery  ;  the  Curtain,  in 
Shoreditch,  and  a  house  which  was  always  called  by  the 
name  of  The  Ilieatre,  in  its  immediate  vicinity.    Of  the 
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two  last,  we  apprehend,  the  following  tract  containH  the 
earliest  meiitiou  by  name ;  because,  although  it  is  stated 
in  "  The  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetr>-  and  the  Stage," 
vol.  iii,,  p.  265,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  Lambarde's 
"  Perambulation  of  Kent,"  4to,  157<j,  there  is  a  notice 
of"  The  Theatre,"  a  subsequent  reference  to  that  volume 
has  not  confirmed  the  statement,  originally  made  by 
Strutt  in  his  **  Sports  and  Pastimes." 

Various  writers  of  the  time  bear  witness  to  the  extreme 
popularity  of  dramatic  representations  about  this  date  ; 
and  they  took  place  not  only  during  the  week,  but  e8i)e- 
cially  on  Sundays.*  Tiiey  were  frequently  denounced 
from  the  pulpit ;  and  one  divine,  of  the  name  of  White, 
in  a  sermon  delivered  at  Paul's  Cross,  on  the  9th  Dec., 

*  A  sermon  preached  by  John  Stockwood  in  157S  contains  some 
very  singular  and.  as  far  as  our  meraory  goes,  on-reprinted  notices 
upon  this  point.  "  If  you  resorte,"  (says  he)  "  to  the  Theatre,  the 
Curtaine.  and  other  places  of  playee  in  the  citye,  you  shaU,  on  the 
Lorde's  daye,  haue  these  places  bo  full  as  possibly  they  can  throng." 

Northbrooke  was  only  just  anterior  to  Stockwood  in  his  mention 
of  the  Theatre  and  Curtain  by  name ;  and  he,  too,  at  the  same  time, 
speaks  of  "  such  like  places  besides,"  alluding,  perhaps,  among  others, 
to  the  Bluckfriars'  theatre,  built,  as  is  believed,  in  1575.  When 
Stockwood  tells  us  that  the  Theatre  and  Curtain  were  "  in  the  city," 
he  means  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  for  they  were  in 
Shoreditch.  and  looked  into  the  fields.  See  Stow's  "  Survey  of 
London,"  by  Thorns,  p.  158.  Stockwood  adds  asfollows,  which  isan 
extremely  strange  and  curioua  piece  of  infonnation  : — 

"  Insomuche  that  in  some  places  they  [the  players]  shame  not  in 
the  lyme  of  dirine  service  to  come  and  dance  about  the  churche,  and 
without  to  have  naked  men  daunciug  in  nettes.  which  is  most  filthie : 
for  the  heathen,  that  had  never  further  knowledge  than  the  light  of 
nature,  haue  counted  it  shamefull  for  a  player  to  come  on  the  stage 
without  a  slop." 
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1576  (printe<J  by  F.  Coldock,  in  1578,  12mo),  exclaiiuB, 
*'  Looke  but  upon  the  common  playes  in  London,  and  see 
the  multitude  that  flocketh  to  them,  and  followeth  them  : 
beholde  the  sumptuous  theatre  houses,  a  continual  mo- 
Dument  of  London's  prodigality  and  folly."  He  after- 
wards proceeds :  "  But  the  old  world  is  matched,  and 
Sodome  overcome;  for  more  horrible  enormities,  and 
swelling  sins  are  set  out  by  those  stages,  than  euery  man 
thinks  for,  or  some  would  believe,  if  I  shold  paint  them 
out  in  their  colours." 

Northbrooke  wrote  his  "  Treatise  "  against  Dicing, 
Dancing,  Vain  Plays,  or  Interludes  about  the  year  1 576  : 
indeed,  as  it  was  entered  for  publication  at  Stationers' 
Hall  in  1577>  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  was 
penned  just  after  the  Tlieatre,  the  Curtain,  and  the  play- 
house in  the  liberty  of  Blackfriars  had  been  constructed 
and  opened.  Tlie  reader  may  find  a  good  deal  of  he^ivy 
wading  at  the  commencement  of  the  tract,  where  the 
anthor  dilates  upon  the  evils  of  idleness  generally,  and 
is  not  behind  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  abundance 
of  his  quotations  from  Scripture.  However,  even  iu  this 
part  of  his  work  there  is  much  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  times,  and  amusingly  illustrative  of  prevailing 
manners ;  as,  for  instance,  where,  iu  his  prefatory  matter, 
he  observes  :  "  If  a  man  be  a  royster,  and  knoweth  how 
to  fight  his  fight,  then  he  is  called  by  the  name  of  ho- 
nesty :  if  he  can  kill  a  man,  and  dare  rob  upon  the  high 
way,  he  is  called  a  tall  man,  and  a  valiant  man  of  his 
hands :  if  he  can  dice-playe  and  daunce,  hee  is  named  a 
proper  and  a  fyne  nimble  man :  if  he  will  loyter  and  live 
idlely  upon  other  mens  labours,  and  sit  all  day  and  night 
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at  cards  and  dice,  he  is  naineil  a  good  companion,  a  sliop- 
fellow  :  if  be  can  swear  and  stare,  they  say  he  hath  stout 
courage,"  &c.  "  What  is  a  man  nowa  dayes  if  he  know 
not  fashions,  and  how  to  weare  his  apparel  after  the 
best  fashion  ?  to  kepe  compuny,  and  to  become  mummers 
and  dice-players,  and  to  play  their  tMeutio,  fortie,  or 
100''  at  cards,  dice,  &c.,  poste,  cento,  gloke,  or  such  other 
games :  if  he  cannot  thus  do,  he  is  called  a  myser,  a 
wretch,  a  lobbe,  a  clowne,  and  one  that  knoweth  no 
felowship  nor  fashions,  and  less  honestie."  Such  pas- 
sagos  as  these  the  reader  must  be  content  to  receive,  as 
a  compensation  for  much  that  may  I)e  considered  dry 
and  dull,  but  which  could  not  be  omitted  when  we  un- 
dertook to  present  the  whole  tract  of  so  early  a  date, 
and  upon  so  important  n  subject,  in  its  original  and 
nngarbled  state. 

The  performance  of  "histories  out  of  the  Scriptures" 
is  strongly  censured  on  p.  92  ;  but  the  paasage  on  p.  94, 
where  the  author  speaks  of  the  general  nature  of  thea- 
trical representations  in  his  time,  is  very  remarkable,  since 
we  have  nothing  of  so  remote  a  period  which  proves 
the  great  variety  of  subjects  then  actually  exhibited  ou 
our  public  stages.  Here  allowance  must,  we  appre- 
hend, be  made  for  the  heated  zeal  of  the  author,  and 
for  the  strong  and  sometimes  coarne  language  he  em- 
ploys ;  but  the  effect  of  what  he  says  is  that,  even  as 
early  as  1576,  stories  of  every  kind,  an<l  of  every  age, 
were  converted  to  the  purposes  of  the  drama. 

The  writer  was  a  staunch  Protestant,  but  we  hardly 
know  how  to  call  him  a  puritan,  considering  the  libe- 
rality of  some  of  his  notions ;  as,  for  instance,  where  he 
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ftllows  of  academic  and  school  plays,  p.  103,  although 
be  BO  strenuously  resists  any  puhlic  performances  of  the 
kind.  In  the  same  spirit  he  tells  us,  p.  52,  that  he  does 
not  object  to  "honest  recreation,  and  done  with  mode- 
ration ;**  and  afterwards,  p.  65,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  it  may  be  proper  even  to  make  hay  on  a  Sun- 
day; though  in  the  rery  next  page  he  breaks  out  into 
most  zealous  railing  against  papists  and  heretics,  and  in 
a  fire-and-faggot  fury  justifies  their  utter  destruction 
and  extermination. 

His  arguments  against  "  vain  plays  and  interludes," 
by  which,  of  course,  he  means  dramatic  representations 
such  as  they  then  existed,  occupy  much  of  his  treatise ; 
and  it  is  singular  that,  while  condemning  every  thing 
like  plays,  he  conveys  his  arguments  in  a  dramatic  form 
—  a  dialogue  between  Youth  and  Age.  The  fii'st  is  a 
very  misguided,  but  extremely  docile  and  easily  con- 
vinced pupil,  and  the  last  a  very  leanied,  patient,  and 
pious  man,  who  has  innumerable  texts  at  his  fingers* 
ends,  and  is  extremely  well  seen  in  the  fathers  and 
early  divines.  Stephen  Gosson  was  guilty  of  a  some- 
what similar  inconsistency  in  his  "  Plays  confute<],  in 
Five  Actions,"*  meaning /?re  acts,  like  those  of  a  play  ; 
and  Prynne,  following  in  the  same  track  about  fifty 

*  This  very  valuable  tract  in  relation  to  the  early  condition  of  our 
atage.  and  the  performances  then  popular  npon  it  (which  we  aball 
reprint  on  some  future  occasion)  came  out  without  date  about  the 
year  1581,  after  Lodge  had  produced  bis  reply  to  the  "  School  of 
Abuse,"  1579-  We  make  the  following  quotation  from  "  Playa 
confuted  in  Five  Actions,"  which  will  shew  how  interesting  it  is,  if 
only  with  reference  to  Gosson's  personal  history,  to  sny  nothing  of 
the  highly  curious  information  it  supplies  respecting  various  plays. 
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years  aftenvards,  not  only  divides  his  **  Histriomastix  " 
into  acts,  but  subdivides  it  into  scenes,  lo  the  course 
of  his  work,  Prynne  makes  not  a  little  use  of  North- 
brooke,  and  tells  ns,  on  p.  485  of  his  IfistriomastiJ^,  that 
this  "  Treatise"  was  printed  "  by  authority."  There  is, 
certainly,  no  writer  who  conveys  such  a  notion  of  the 
excess  to  which  theatrical  amusements  were  then  car- 
ried;  and,  on  pp.  82,  84,  88,  91,  94,  and  101  of  our 
reprint,  will  be  found  passages  which  establish  how  ex- 
traordinary a  portion  of  public  attention  was  directed 
to  them.  Xorthbrooke  sometimes  enters  into  minutiae 
on  tlie  subject;  and  what  he  says,  on  p.  102,  on  the 
subject  of  play-bills,  recollecting  that  be  wTote  so  early, 

roost  of  which  arc  apokca  of  hy  their  titles,  and  some  few  of  which 
have  survived  to  our  own  day. 

"  I  was  very  willing  [says  Gos9on»  oddressin^  the  students  of 
both  universities]  to  write  at  thin  time,  because  I  was  itiformed  by 
sotse  of  you,  which  heard  it  with  yoar  ears,  that,  since  my  publish- 
ing The  Schoic  of  Abuse,  two  plays  of  my  making  were  brought  to 
the  stage :  the  one  was  a  cast  of  Italian  devises,  called  The  Comedie 
of  Captain  Mario,  the  otlier  a  Moral,  Praise  at  Parting.  These  they 
very  impadontly  nffirme  to  be  written  by  me,  since  I  had  set  out  my 
invective  against  them.  I  can  not  denic  they  were  both  mine,  but 
they  were  both  penned  two  ycarea  at  the  least  before  I  forsoke  them, 
as  by  their  own  friends  1  am  able  to  prove ;  but  they  haue  got  such 
a  custome  of  con nterfai ting  upon  the  fctage,  that  it  is  growne  to  a 
habit,  and  will  not  be  Icfte  ....  1  could  purge  my  self  uf  this 
sclaunder  in  many  words,  both  how  I  departed  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  bcbtowed  my  time  in  teaching  yong  gentlemen  in  the 
countric,  whcr«  I  continue  with  a  very  worshipfull  gentleman,  and 
reade  to  his  sonnes  in  his  owne  house ;  but  the  men  are  so  vaine, 
and  their  eredite  so  light,  that  the  least  worde  I  speoke  is  inough  to 
choke  them." — Sign.  A  8. 
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is  very  curioae.  We  know  of  but  one  older  authority 
on  the  point :  Strype,  in  his  "  Life  of  Griiidall,"  informs 
OS  that,  before  1563,  the  Archbishop  had  complained  to 
the  Queen's  secretary  of  the  players  wlio  "  then  daily, 
but  especially  on  the  holidays,  set  up  their  bills,  inviting 
to  plays." 

Northbrooke's  "  Inuectiues  "  against  dicing  and  dan- 
cing form  a  separate  portion  of  his  tract.  The  former 
had  been  violently  and  frequently  assailed  many  years 
before,  aiid  the  last  continued  to  be  attacked  for  many 
yeara  afterwards,  by  the  enemies  of  such  recreations. 
We  introduce  here  the  name  of  that  excellent  and 
elegant  scholar,  Thomas  Newton,  of  Chester,  because  he 
was  one  of  the  few  who,  while  he  opposed  gaming  with 
much  vigour,  and  incidentally  touched  upon  theatrical 
amosements  with  some  censure,  did  not  go  all  lengths 
with  their  bigoted  adversaries :  in  his  **  Treatise  touch- 
ing Dyce-play,  and  Prophane  Gaming,"  1586,  he  re- 
marks, **  Augustine  forbiddeth  us  to  bcstowe  any  money 
for  the  seeing  of  stage-playes  and  enterlndes,  or  to 
give  any  thing  unto  players  therein ;  and  yet  these 
kind  of  persons  doe,  after  a  sorte,  let  out  their  labour 
unto  us,  and  their  Industrie  many  times  is  laudable." 

Respecting  the  author  of  the  following  pages  we 
know  little  or  nothing.  He  tells  us  himself,  in  the  course 
of  his  work,  that  he  was  born  in  Devonshire;  but,  at 
the  earliest  period  at  which  we  hear  of  him,  he  dates 
"  from  RedcliflTe  in  Bristol :"  this  was  in  the  year  1571, 
when,  with  the  same  motto  as  that  at  the  head  of  the 
pre«ent  "  Treatise,"  he  published  a  small  work,  called 
"  A  breefe  and  pithie  sunuiie  of  the  Christlau  faith  ;" 
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and  on  the  title*page  of  that  tract  he  also  calls  himself 
"  Minister  and  Preacher  of  the  Word  of  God."  It  was 
reprinted  in  1582;  and  a  third  production  by  him  was 
so  popular  as  to  have  gone  through  at  least  four  impres- 
sions :  it  was  entitled  "  The  Poor  Man*8  Garden ;"  but 
the  only  edition  with  a  date  seems  to  have  been  the  last, 
in  1600.  When  it  first  appeared  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  He  always  seems  to  have  been  resident 
in  or  near  Bristol ;  from  thence  ho  dates  the  dedication 
of  his  "  Treatise  "  agninst  dicing,  dancing,  and  plays, 
althongh  "  From  Henbnry  "  is  at  the  close  of  the  ad- 
dress to  the  Reader. 

He  has  obtained  a  place  in  Ritson*s  "  Bibliographia 
Poetica,"  (p.  288)  in  consequence  of  the  scraps  of  trans- 
lated vei-so  dispersed  through  the  ensuing  pages,  besides 
the  "  Admonition  to  the  Reader,"  which  introduces  the 
text.  He  seems  to  rhime  with  some  facility  for  the 
period  at  which  he  lived ;  and,  although  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  versifies  his  originals  with  exactness  and 
brevity,  he  conveys  accumtely  the  point  and  meaning  of 
his  author.  His  I^itin  prose  quotations,  especially  from 
the  Fathers,  are  extremely  numerous,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  verily  them,  by  reference  to  the  works  from 
which  they  were  taken,  without  more  research  than  the 
subject  seemed  to  require,  they  have  generally  been  left 
in  the  state  in  which  he  allowed  them  to  go  forth  to  the 

world. 
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Spiritus  est  vicarius  Christi  in  terra, 

A  TREATISE 

wherein  Dicing,  Dauneing,  Vaine  playes,  or  En- 
terluds,  with  other  idle  pastimes,  &c.,  com- 
monly vsed  on  the  Sabboth  day,  are 
reproued  by  the  Authoritie  of 
the  word  of  God  and 
auntient  writers. 


Made  Dialoguewise  by  John  Northbrooke,  Minister 
and  Preacher  of  the  word  of  God. 


Cicero  de  officiJB,  lib  i. 

We  are  not  to  this  ende  borne  that  we  should  seeme  to  be  created 

for  play  and  pastime  ;  but  we  are  rather  borne  to 

sagenesse,  and  to  certaine  grauer 

and  greater  studies. 


AT  LONDON 

Imprinted  by  H.  Bynneman  for  George  Byshop. 


Cicero  lib.  I, 
de  ufficiis. 


To  the  Right  Worshipful!  Sir  lohn  Yong,  Knight,  his 

singular  friend,  lohn  Northbrooke,  wisheth 

increaso  of  faith  and  knowledge  in 

lehu  Christ,  continuall  healthy 

ioyful  prosperity,  wyth 

as  nauch  increase 

of  worship. 

\\'hen  I  cal  to  minde  (right  worshipful)  the  excellent 
saying  of  the  diuine  philosopher,  that  sayth,  No7i  nobis 
aolum  nati  gumuSyOrUtsque.  twsiri  partem  pahna  vendicai, 
partem parenteg, partem  amiciy  &c. — We  be  borne  not  for  1  Cor.  \Q,24 
our  selues  alone,  but  some  parte  of  our  birtfi  our  country, 
some  part  our  parents^  some  part  our  friends  do  claim,  &c. 
(Plato  did  know  only  by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  that 
al  excellence  and  good  gifts  came  of  God,  and  were  giuen 
to  the  intente  that  a  man  should  therewith  helpe  and  James,!,  17 
profit  otherfl  :  of  like  opinion  were  all  the  philosophers, 
which  had  tasted  of  honest  discipline  and  learning)  made 
me  to  enterprise,  and  take  this  treatise  in  hand,  tliat  I 
raought  thereby  helpe  those  that  are  diseased  with  any 
of  these  diseases,  either  of  dice-playing,  dauncing,  or  vain 
playes  or  entcrludes,  wliich  raighneth  too  too  much  by 
so  much  amongst  Christians  (especially  in  these  daycs  and 
light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  &c.)  :  whosoeuer  dolh  think 
himselfe  to  be  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  of  Chriflt 
(which  is  his  mistical  body),  he  roust  nedes  much  more 
be  inforced,  of  Christian  knowledge  and  charitie,  to  im- 
ploy  his  labours  in  bestowing  those  giftes  which  God  hath 
giuen  him  to  the  profit  of  others,  than  those  philosophers 
which  knew  not  God  aright  in  his  word  through  Jesus 
Clirist, 


1  Cor.  12,  12. 
I       14. 20 
(01.1,18 
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16,17.21,22, 
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Saint  Paul  verie  aptly  (by  a  similitude)  compareth  tlie 
churche  of  Christ  to  a  natural  bodie,  &c.  As  in  the  na- 
tural bodie  euerj'  member  lielpeth  the  whole  ;  for  we  see 
that  there  is  in  a  natural  bodie  such  an  affection  and  de- 
sire of  euery  member  to  helpe  and  niaintaine  the  other, 
that  not  only  the  senses  be  ready  to  do  their  part  and 
office  —  as  the  eie  to  see,  the  eare  to  lieare,  the  nose  to 
arael,  the  tong  to  tast,  &:c.,  and  so  likewise  in  the  rest 
of  the  sensea — but  also  all  the  other  parts  of  the  bodie  do 
so  much  care  for  the  whole,  that  they  refuse  no  danger 
(though  it  be  neuer  so  great)  to  lielpe  and  succour  the 
same. 

If  anie  man,  then,  which  beareth  the  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  of  a  gospeller,  shall  espy  forth  any  thing  that 
may  conduce  andbenefite  the  mystical  bodie,and  doeth  not 
his  endeauour  to  the  uttermost  to  bring  the  same  there- 
unto, verily  he  is  to  be  thought  an  vnprofitable  member, 
not  worthy  (in  my  iudgement)  to  be  accounted  of  that 
number  of  whom  leeus  Christ  is  the  head  ;  and  also  that 
he  had  not  tasted  of  the  spirit  of  God,  which  neither 
inoued  with  example  of  the  heathen,  nor  with  loue  to- 
wards the  brethren,  considering  the  great  dangers  that 
might  ensue  here  upon,  would  take  some  paines,  and  en- 
deavour to  procure  medicines,  so  farforthasin  him  lieth, 
to  ease  and  helpe  the  same:  which  (to  my  exiled  and 
slender  leaning)  haue  made  this  little  treatise  againstc 
diceplaying,  dauncing,  and  vaine  playes  or  enterludes, 
giuing  lierein  medicines  and  remeilies  against  these 
diseases,  which  roo6t  of  all  trouble  tlie  whole  members  of 
the  body.  Although  in  the  first  it  seeme  not  toothsome, 
yet  I  dare  avouch  it  is  holesorae. 

We  can  be  content  (for  the  health  of  our  bodies)  to 
drink  sharpe  potions,  receiuc  and  indure  the  operation  of 
enhreame  purges,  to  obseruc  precise  and  hard  diets,  and 
to  bridle  our  affections  and  desires,  &c. ;  much  ahold  we  so 
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do  for  the  health  of  our  soules.  And  wher  shuld  we 
sceke  for  this  liealth  of  our  soules,  but  only  in  Christ 
lesus,  who  is  our  only  pliisition,  who  callcth  euory  one 
to  himselfe  that  is  burdened  and  heauy  lodcn,  and  he 
will  refresh  them  ?  this  is  that  fyrie  serpent,  that  as  many 
as  lookc  vpon  him  should  liuc ;  this  is  that  isope  that 
purgeth  us ;  tliis  is  that  red  cow  without  blemish  not 
vsed  to  the  yoke,  that  maketh  vs  white ;  this  is  that 
sparrow  which  was  slaine,  &c.  to  set  vs  at  libertie  ;  this 
is  the  lambe  that  taketh  away  our  sinnes,  original  and 
actual  ;  this  is  the  pelican  which  giueth  out  liis  own 
hart  bloud  to  reniain  as  his  yong  ones,  that  haue  beenc 
stung  to  death  hy  the  poyson  of  Satan.  As  S.  Ambrose 
saith  :  Omnia  Christum  est  nobis :  si  vttlnus  curare  dcsi- 
dtraSf  mcdicus  est :  sijebribusestuasjjbns  est:  si  g^ra- 
uaris  iniquitatei  itisticia  est :  si  auxilio  indiges,  virtuS 
t*i  :  M  mortem  times,  mia  est :  si  ccelum  desideras, 
via  est :  ei  tenebras  Juffis^  lux  est :  si  cihum  quccris, 
aUmentum  est.  Gustaie  igitur,  et  videte  quam  suavis 
est  dominus,  beatua  vir  qui  sperat  in  eo.  That  is :  If 
thou  desire  to  be  healed  (of  thy  disease),  Christ  is  thy 
phisition  ;  if  thou  wilt  have  awaie  the  burning  ague  (of 
nnne),  he  is  thy  colde  founlaine ;  if  thou  he  gripvcd  with 
thine  iniquities,  he  is  thy  righteuusnesse ;  if  thou  be 
weake,  he  is  thy  strength ;  if  thou  fearest  death,  he  is 
thy  bfe  ;  if  thou  desirost  heauon,  he  is  the  way  ;  if  thou 
wilt  avoyde  darknesse,  bee  is  light ;  if  thou  be  hungry, 
lie  is  thy  nourisliment.  O  !  taste,  therefore,  and  see  how 
sweete  the  lord  is :  blessed  is  the  man  that  trustetli  in 
him.  After  I  had  gathered  togither  this  simple  worke 
(which  lay  far  abroad),  and  had  so  finished  this  treatise,  I 
moied  with  my  selfe  unto  what  patron  I  mought  best 
direct  the  same.  In  fine,  1  found  none  more  fit  than 
your  worship,  considering  your  vertuous  and  ginlly  dispo- 
fritioQ,  which  answereth  your  ^alous  and  true  profession 
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of  the  gospel  (for  I  am  assured  you  utterlye  defie  and 
detest  al  kinde  of  Poperie  whaUoeuer) ;  and  for  that  1 
perceiuo  my  selfe  something  addict  and  lyed  with  the 
bondes  of  lingular  and  great  friendship  flowing  from  you 
to  me,  in  recompence  wherof  (bicause  I  haue  none  other 
treasure  to  exhibite  unto  you,  but  onlie  this  little  talent 
of  my  base  and  simple  learning)  I  do  here  dedicate  unto 
youre  worsliiptliisbooke  (named  a  Treatise  against  Dice- 
playing,  Dauncing,  &  vain  Playes  or  Enterluds),  although 
rude  and  homely,  yet  (I  doubt  not)  plaine  and  profitable 
for  these  times  of  ours,  wherein  we  live  :  wherein  I  haue 
to  crave  (that  nothing  more  hartily  I  can  obtest  than) 
your  friendly  acceptance  of  the  same  j  for  it  is  a  token  of 
uiy  hearty  good  wil,  remembring  the  worthie  deed  of 
the  famous  Persian  prince,  Artaxorxes,  so  much  of 
everie  one  commended.  I  humblie  obtest  your  friendlie 
countenance,  and  be  my  strong  bulwarke  against  the 
fuming  freates  and  belching  ires  of  saucie  sicophanta, 
diceplayers,  dauncers,  and  players ;  which  if  you  do,  I 
haue  my  whole  desire,  and  continuallie  1  wil  poure  out 
prayers  unto  the  I^rd  of  heauen  and  earth  to  send  you 
in  this  earthlie  mansion  continual  encreaseof  faith,  know- 
ledge, and  zeale  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesu,  with  pro- 
Bperitie  and  accesse  of  manie  blessed  and  bappie  yeares 
with  your  good  ladie  (Sarah),  and  after  this  life  neuer 
ceasing,  and  endless  ioyes  in  the  heavenly  seniorie. 
At  Bristow, 
Yours  to  vee  in  the  Lord, 

lonN  NoRTHBROOKE,  Preacher. 
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TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  FAITH- 
FUL  READER. 


If  such  men  as  wil  be  taken  for  Christlaas  would  flee, 
and  abborre  so  much  the  deedes  of  the  Epicures  and 
Saduces  (gentle  reader]  as  they  pretend  to  detest  the 
name  and  profession  of  them,  vcryle  they  would  refraine 
and  temper  themselues  from  wickednesse  and  mischiefe, 
and  would  use  and  exercise  vertuous  and  godly  )ife,  no 
ksse  than  they  now  Hue  obstinatly  in  vice,  and  behaue 
tbemselues  in  al  their  doings  both  wickedly  and  ungodly, 
And  againe,  they  woulde  none  otherwise  obserue  and  kepe 
the  commaundements  of  AlmiglUy  God,  then  they  now 
neither  feare  him,  nor  dread  him  at  all. 

But  undoubtedly  there  is  not  one  almost,  which  doth 
so  much  abhorre  tlie  thiog  itself  in  his  harte  (which  thing 
may  plainely  appeare  by  our  dayly  conversation,  our 
maners,andallthatcuer  wedo)  as  we  eschew  and  flee  the 
name  ;  fur  how  can  those  men  be  assured  in  their  con- 
■ciences  that  soules  are  immortal,  which  for  the  most  part 
line  as  brute  beastes  do  ?  Or  that  there  be  rewards  re- 
posed for  the  godly  in  heaupn,  or  punishment  ordeyned 
for  wicked  men  in  hel,  which  do  in  no  maner  thing  feare 
to  transgresse  and  breake  the  commaundments  of  God,  and 
do  fal  headlong  into  al  kinde  of  vice  and  enormities,  as 
though  they  did  imugin,  that  either  GlkI  is  but  a  icsting 
ttocke,  and  a  fayned  thing,  or  the  soulcs  and  bodies  do  dye 
both  at  once  ?  (as  Pope  lohn  the  two  and  twentitb 
held). 
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Now,  I  beseech  Ihee  (gentle  reader)  what  man  is  there, 
wliome  either  the  foare  uf  Qod's  iusticc  doth  withdraw 
frura  vice  and  sin,  or  yet  doth  induce  and  bring  in  minde 
to  reforme  and  amende  liis  life?  wherein  thou  mayest 
iustly  lament  and  bcwoile  the  folly  and  state  of  men,  and 
much  wonder  at  their  blindnesse,  or  ratlier  raadnesse, 
which,  in  such  shortnesse  and  uncertainty  of  life,  do  so 
bchaue  tliemselves  that  they  haue  no  mind  of  any  reforma- 
tion ur  omeudment  of  our  life,  when  wc  bee  croked  fur 
olde  age.  and  haue  then  scar&ely  one  day  to  liue  :  far  off 
is  it  that  we  go  about,  or  intend  that  thing  when  we  b» 
yonkers,  and  in  our  flourisliing  age.  When  I  remember 
with  myselfe  that  such  is  the  fullie  of  men,  or  madness 
rather  (as  I  may  well  cal  it)  in  deferring  the  reformation 
of  their  life  and  manners,  maketh  me  sorrowful. 

It  is  a  world  to  see  and  behuld  wicked  |>coplc,  how 
they  wrest  aud  turae  the  names  of  good  things  vnto  the 
names  of  vices.  As,  if  a  gentleman  haue  in  him  any 
humble  behauiour,  then  the  roysters  cal  such  one  by  the 
name  of  loute,  a  clinchpoup,  or  one  that  knoweth  no 
fashions.  If  a  man  talke  godly  and  wisely,  the  wordlings 
deride  it,  and  say  the  yong  fox  preachcth,  beware  youre 
geese,  and  of  a  yong  saint  groweth  an  old  deuil :  if  a  man 
will  not  dice  and  play,  then  he  is  a  nigard  and  a  miser, 
and  no  good  fellow :  if  he  be  no  dauncer,  he  is  a  foul 
and  blockhead,  &c.  If  a  man  be  a  royster,  and  knowing 
how  to  fight  his  fight,  then  he  is  called  by  the  name  of 
honesty.  If  he  can  kil  a  man,  and  dare  rob  vpon  Uio 
high  n*ay,  he  is  called  a  tall  man.  and  a  valiant  man  of 
his  tiands:  if  he  can  dice,  playe,  and  daunce,  hee  is 
named  a  projier  and  a  fine  nimble  man  :  if  he  wil  loyter 
and  liue  idly  vpon  other  mens  labours,  and  sit  all  day 
and  night  at  trards  and  dice,  he  is  named  a  good  compa- 
nion, and  a  shopfellow  :  if  lie  can  sweare  and  stare,  they 
say  hee  hath  a  stout  cowrage  :  if  lie  be  a  whoremaster^ 
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tliey  say  hee  is  an  amorous  louer  and  Veuus  byrde,  it  is 
the  course  of  youth,  he  will  leaue  it  when  he  is  olde,  &c. 
Vpon  these  people  will  fall  tliat  woe  and  curse,  tlmtEsay 
tlic  prophet  doth  pronounce,  saying,  Woe  vnto  them  that 
speake  good  of  euil,  and  euil  of  good ;  whicli  put  dronken- 
ncsse  for  light>  and  light  for  droukconessc  ;  that  put 
bitter  forswete,  and  swete  for  sowre.  Salust  also  speak- 
eth  of  them,  saying,  Jampritlem  eqmdem  vera  rerutn 
vocahula  amisiinus^  (fma  bona  aiienu  fargire  liberalitas, 
malafum  rerum  audaiiafortitutio  vocainr^  that  is  to  saye  : 
Now  of  late  days  we  haue  lost  the  true  names  of  things, 
because  the  giuing  away  of  other  mens  goods  is  called 
liberalitie,  and  viishamefastneese  in  noughtie  things  is 
called  high  or  gentle  courage. 

What  is  a  man  now  a  dayes  if  he  know  not  fashions, 
and  how  to  wear  his  apparel  after  the  best  fashion,  to  kepe 
company,  and  to  become  mummers  and  diceplayers,  and 
to  play  their  twentie,  forty,  or  100  U.  at  cards,  dice.  Sec. 
post,  cente,  gleke,  or  such  other  games?  If  he  cannot 
thus  do,  he  is  called  a  miser,  a  wretchc,  a  lobbe,  a  clowne, 
and  one  that  knowcth  no  fellowship  nor  fashions,  and 
lessehonestie.  And  by  suchkindeofplayesmanie  of  them 
are  broughte  into  great  miserio  and  penurj'e.  And  there 
are  fine  causes  hereof  (as  I  iudge)  specially  among  al 
the  rest. 

First  is  vnbeleife :  for  if  we  supposed  not  that  those 
things  were  fables,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  scriptures 
of  the  last  day  of  iudgement,  and  of  the  voyce  of  the  arch- 
angel!, and  of  the  trump  of  God,  and  of  the  throne  of 
God's  seate,  whemt  all  men  must  stand,  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  and  the  euerlasting  and  blessed  life 
which  the  godly  after  this  miserable  life  shal  enjoy,  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  and  soules,  eyther  to  be 
partakers  togither  of  certaine  ioye,  or  else  of  certaine 
paine,  and  also  shall  glue  his  accompt  of  al  things  which 
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he  hath  Aaae,  either  intended,  bytbought,  saide,  or  done, 
and  how  he  hath  vsed  God's  giftes  and  creatures,  towards 
his  needy  membere,  &c.  without  all  doubt  and  ques- 
tion they  would  not  Hue  thus  ydloly  and  naughtily  as 
they  do. 

The  second  cause  is»  the  boldnesse  (to  sinne)  vpon 
God*s  mert'ie.  This  boldnesse  is  great  in  very  deede,  but 
yet  it  is  such  as  tliey  may  well  enough  deceiuc  them- 
selues  withal ;  for  of  boldnesse  they  iiaue  no  sure  trial 
at  al.  So  Salomon  saith*  Say  not,  the  mercy  of  God 
is  great,  he  will  forgiuc  me  my  manifold  sinnes ;  for 
mercy  and  wrath  came  from  him,  and  his  indignation 
Cometh  down  vpon  sinners,  &c.  With  this  boldnesse,  I 
say,  tlie  wicked  enimie  of  mankind  kepeth  roan  in  sinne 
continually  ;  but  like  as  God  granteth  forgiuenesse  at 
the  first  to  the  repeutauiit,  so  doth  he  also  sharply 
punish  those  sinners  which  doe  continue  obstinately 
(without  repentance)  in  vice  and  sin:  for  such  men« 
then,  as  repent  not  vnfainedly,  and  purpose  to  lead  newe 
liues.  conceiue  a  false  liopc  and  boldncese  of  the  mercie 
of  God.  And  by  this  meanes  that  the  diuell  setteth 
forth  to  men  this  boldnesse,  he  bringeth  tliis  to  passe, 
that  they  liue  on  forth,  quietly  and  securely,  in  vice  and 
wickednes5e,and  thinke  little  or  notliing  with  thcmsf'lues 
at  any  time  of  anyc  reformation  or  amendment.  And 
herein  they  despise  the  oboundance  and  riches  of  the 
bountifulnesse  and  long  suffering  of  God,  being  ignorant 
that  tlie  goudnesse  of  God  doth  induce,  and  lead  vnto 
repentance. 

The  third  cause  is  the  custome  of  sinne,  which  is  in  a 
manner  made  naturall  in  long  continuance.  For  like  as 
it  is  harde  for  a  man  to  alter  nature,  so  custome.  if  it  bo 
once  rooted,  cannot  easily  bee  plucked  vp  and  expelled  i 
and  therefore  it  is,  tliat  learned  men  doe  cal  custome 
another  nature.    It  is.  as  a  certaine  wise  man  saitb,  such 
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vices  as  we  haue  accustomed  ourselves  to  from  our  tender 

age  cannot  be  without  difTiculty  weeded  out  afterward  ; 

whiclie  thing,  though  it  be  very  certaine  and  true,  yet  who 

seeth  not  how  fondly  fathei*s  and  mothers  bring  vp  their  Kpbe.  6, 4 

children  in  cockering,  and  pampering  them  ?  from  their 

infancie  they  bee  giuen  to  none  other  thing  but  to  pride, 

delicious  faro,  and  vain  idle  pleasures  and  pastimes* 

What  prodigious  apparel,  wliat  vndecent  behauiour, 
what  boasting,  bragging,  quarelling.  and  letting  vp  and 
down,  what  quaffing,  feasting,  rioting,  playing,  daunc- 
ing,  and  diceing,  with  other  like  felowshipthat  is  among 
thera,  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  :  and  tlie  parents  can  hereat 
reioice  and  laugh  with  them,  and  giue  libertie  to  their 
children  to  doe  what  they  liste,  neuer  endeauouring  to 
tame  and  salue  their  wilde  appetites.  Whatmarueylle 
u  it  if  they  bee  found  thus  naughtie  and  vicious,  when 
they  come  to  their  full  yeares  and  mans  state,  which 
haue  of  children  been  trayned  and  entered  with  such 
vice  ?  whereof  they  will  always  taste,  as  Horace  said :  Horatius 
QtiotI  nova  testa  capita  inveicrata  sapit. 

The  vessel  will  conserue  the  last 

Of  lycour  very  long, 
With  which  it  was  first  seasoned, 

And  tliereof  smel  ful  strong: 
Euen  so  a  child,  if  that  he  be 

In  tender  yeares  brought  vp 
In  vertues  schoole,  and  nurtred  wel, 

\Vil  smel  of  vertue's  cup. 

If  these  men,  therefore,  at  any  time  do  purpose  to  re 
pent  them  and  reform  their  liuing,  as  when  their  con* 
science  mouetb  them,  or  tlie  burthen   of  their  sinnc 
pricketh  tliem,  yet  custome  hath  so  prevailed  in  them,  Hccle,  5, 7 
that  they  fal  into  worse  and  worse  enormities,  and  like 
mad  men  d  sire  the  reformation  of  their  life. 

Consider,  I  pray  thee  (gootl  reader)  what  jolly  yonkers, 
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Cap.  23  13  welth,  which  by  their  fathers  have  beene  thus  wantonly 
lJ*;<^*^'^^-  7»t23  tockered  vp, neuer  correcting  them,  or  chasting  them  for 
any  faults  and  offences  whatsoever.  What  otlier  thing 
but  this  is  the  cause  that  there  be  now  &o  many  adulterers, 
vnchast,  and  lewde  persons,  and  idle  rogues?  that  we 
baue  such  plentie  of  dicers,  carders,  mummers,  and 
dauncer!>?  and  tliat  such  wickednesse,  and  filthy  liuers 
are  spred  about  in  euery  quarter,  but  onely  naughty  edu- 
cation atid  bringing  vp.  Wei  then,  such  as  impute  this 
tiling  to  tlie  new  learning,  and  preaching  of  the  Gosfjell 
are  shamefully  deceiued,  hauing  no  iudgement  to  iudge 
of  things.  No,  no;  the  new  learning,  and  preaching  of 
the  Gos|>ell  is  not  the  cause  hereof,  but  the  naughty, 
wanton,  and  foolish  bringing  vp  of  cliildren  by  their 
parents, as  I  have  declared. 

Also  the  slacknesse,  and  vnreadineBse  of  the  magis- 
trates to  doe  and  execute  their  office,  is  a  great  cause  of 
this :  if  they  tliat  vsc  tauernes,  playing  and  walking  vp 
and  downe  the  streetes  in  time  of  a  sermon  ;  if  disobe- 
dient children  to  their  parents,  if  dicers,  mummers, 
ydellcrs,  dronkerds,  swearers,  rogues,  and  dauncers,  and 
such  as  haue  sjx»nt  and  made  away  their  liuing  in  belly 
cheare  and  vnthriflines5e,wcre  straightly  punished,  surely 
there  shud  be  lesse  occasion  giuen  to  offend,  and  also 
good  men  should  not  haue  so  great  cause  to  complain  of 
the  maners  of  men  of  this  age.  Therefore,  the  magis- 
trate must  remember  his  office  ;  for  he  beareth  not  his 
sworde  for  naught,  for  he  is  God's  minister,  and  a  farther 
of  the  country,  appointed  of  God  to  punish  offender? ; 
but  now  a  daycs,  by  reason  of  lihortic  of  punishmente  and 
slacknesse  of  nten  in  office,  which  wink  at  their  faults, 
causeth  so  many  idle  players  and  dauncers  to  come  to 
llie  gulloWb  as  there  are ;  for,  at  the  wise  man  sayeth, 
whoso  prohibitelh  not  men  so  lo  (►ffend,  when  hee  may, 
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in  a  manor  commandeth  them  so  to  do :  for  it  is  better 
to  be  a  subject  to  a  magistrate  vnder  whom  nothing  is  law- 
ful, than  vnder  him  to  whom  all  things  is  lawful.  I  feare 
me  gretly,  therefore,  least  the  heathens  men's  seuerilie  and 
streightneese  in  punishing  vice  shal  he  a  reproch  to  our 
ns^strates,  and  accuse  them  at  the  last  day  for  their 
negligence  and  slackncsse  herein.  It  is  not  inough  to 
punish  sinne  only,  but  also  to  preuent  and  take  away  the 
causes  thereof. 

The  fourth  cause  is,  securitie  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
which  doth  inebriate  the  mindes  of  men  in  such  sort,  that 
they  neyther  remember  God,  rtor  constantly  purpose  to 
reforme  and  amende  their  Hues,  Therefore,  it  was  wel 
sayd  of  one,  that  like  as  of  prosperity  riot  proceedeth, 
euen  so  of  riot  cometh  both  other  common  vices,  and 
also  VDgodlinesse,  and  the  neglecting  of  God*3  word  and 
comman dements.  And,  as  Seneca  afRrmeth,  that  into 
great  wealth  and  prosperity  (as  it  was  continual  dron- 
kennesse)  men  fal  into  a  sweet  and  pleasant  sleepe : 
for,  as  Publius  sayeth,  riches  maketh  him  a  foole  whom 
she  cockereth  so  much.  Paul  also  wiUeth  tliat  warning 
should  be  given  to  the  rich  men,  that  they  wax  not 
proude,  nor  have  their  affiance  in  vncertaine  riches,  but 
in  the  liuing  God,  to  do  good,  and  to  be  rich  in  good 
workes. 

This  securitie  is  verily  the  mother  of  all  vice,  for  by 
the  same  a  man  is  made  vnsensible,  so  that  in  his  con- 
science ho  feeleth  not  the  anger  and  wrath  of  God 
against  sinne :  by  securitie  men's  mindes  are  brought 
into  a  dead  sleepe,  that  they  bee  not  pierced  one  whit 
with  the  feare  of  God's  punishment,  or  with  the  fearo  of 
death,  or  of  the  last  day,  to  leaue  off  their  vice  and  sin. 
This  securitie  Christ  artificiallie  painteth  out  in  Luke, 
where  mention  is  ma<lc  of  the  rich  man,  which,  when  his 
land  had  enriched  and  made  him  wealthy  with  a  fruitful 
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and  plentiful  croppe,  did  not  goe  about  to  ivforme  his 
liuing,  and  to  repent,  nor  to  bestow  almes  vpon  the  poore, 
but  studied  how  to  enlarge  his  bames,  and  to  make  more 
roome  for  his  come,  and  sayd,  Now,  my  soule,  thou  hast  a 
greatdeale  laydvp  for  thee,  which  will  last  thee  for  many 
yeares ;  now,  therefore,  take  thy  rest,  eate,  drinke,  and 
be  of  good  chearc.  But  in  this  securitie,  what  heard  he 
of  God  :  Thou  foole,  this  night  thy  soule  shall  be  taken 
away,  kc.  Markost  thou  not  how  death  cometh  sodainly 
vpon  him,  thinking  to  hauc  had  al  the  commodities  and 
pleasures  of  the  world,  as  ease,  rest,  delicious  fare,  pas- 
times, delectations,  and  eafegard  of  ail  his  goods. 

For  this  cause,  then,  Paule  commaundelh  vs  to  awake, 
and  to  be  in  readinesse  against  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Christ  our  Sauiour  also  saith,  VVatch  and  pray,  least  you 
enter  into  tsntation ;  againe,  Take  heed  to  yoursclues, 
least  at  any  time  your  heartes  bee  oppressed  with  surfitiiig, 
and  dronkonnesse,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  least  that 
day  come  on  you  vnawares.  For  as  a  snare  shal  it  come 
vpon  al  thcra  that  dwell  vpon  the  face  of  the  earth,  like 
as  it  befell  and  happened  in  the  time  of  Noe,  when  al  the 
world  was  drowned,  and  in  the  time  of  Lot,  when  So- 
dorae  was  burned  with  fire  from  heauen,  so  verily  the 
last  day  shall  come  sodainely,  and  at  the  twinkling  uf  an 
eye,  euen  when  men  loke  least  for  it.  These  things 
might  be  faire  examples  and  sufHcient  warnings  for  us, 
if  we  were  not  more  than  senselesse. 

The  fift  cause,  is  the  hope  of  long  life.  Among  many 
euilles  and  naughty  affections  which  follow  the  nature  of 
man,  corrupted  hy  sinne,  none  briiigeth  greater  inconvtv 
nienee  than  the  inordinate  hope  of  long  life:  as  Cicero 
saith,  no  man  is  so  old  and  aged,  that  he  perswadeth  not 
himselfe  that  he  may  Hue  a  whole  yeare.  This  is  the 
cause  why  we  defer  the  reformation  of  our  liues,  and  re- 
member not  that  we  haue  an  accoimt  to  moke  at  the  last 
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day.  It  is  to  be  wondered  that  men  do  put  off,  and  defer 
such  a  great  and  weighty  matter,  and  loke  no  more  of  a 
tiling  which  proiiteth  so  much,  and  is  so  ncocssarie  vnto 
saluation.  The  very  heathen  I  feare  nie  shal  in  the  last 
lodgement  be  a  reproach  to  us  Christians,  in  that  we  are 
BO  sluuthfull,  and  haue  almost  minde  at  no  time  to  repent 
and  amend  our  liuings.  Pythagoras  rule  and  custome 
was,  when  he  went  to  take  reste,  to  reckon  and  call  to 
remembrance  what  thing  soeuer  lie  had  said  or  done, 
good  or  bad»  the  day  before  ;  which  Virgil^  speaking  of  a 
godlye  and  vertuous  man,  painteth  out  to  us  learnedly, 
how  he  nouer  slept  till  he  called  to  remembrance  al  things 
that  he  did  that  day,  &c.  I  cannot  let  passe  that  which 
Seneca  speaketh  of  this  form  and  order  :  Sextus  (saith 
he)  at  the  euening  ere  he  went  to  rest,  accustomed  to 
aske  of  his  miode  certain  questions  :  what  ill  and  naughty 
condition  hast  thou  this  day  amended  ?  what  vice  hast 
thou  withstanded?  what  art  thou  better  now  than  when 
Ihou  diddest  arise?  and  after  he  addeth  this  :  what  better 
forme  can  there  be  than  this,  to  examine  the  whole  day 
againe  in  this  wise  ?  And  this  rule  Saint  Paule  giueth 
also,  saying,  Let  a  man,  therefore,  examine  himselfe, 
fcc,  if  we  would  iudge  ourselues,  we  should  not  be 
iuJged. 

But  now,  of  the  contrarie,  let  vs  consider  our  exercises, 
and  how  we  vse  to  reckon  our  faultes,  and  examine  the 
whole  day  againe  at  night  ere  we  go  to  rest  and  slepe. 
How  we  are  occupied  ?  Verily,  we  kcpe  ioly  cheare  one 
with  another  in  banquetting,  surfeiting,  and  dronken. 
nesse ;  also  we  vse  all  the  night  long  in  ranging  from 
town  to  town,  and  from  house  to  house,  with  mummeries 
and  maskos,  diceplaying,  carding  and  dauncing,  hauing 
nothing  lesso  in  our  memories  than  the  day  of  death  :  for 
Salomon  byddeth  us  remember  our  end  and  last  day,  and 
Iben  we  shall  neucr  do  amisse;  but  they  remember  it 
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not,  therefore  they  do  aniisse.     The  brevitie  of  our  life 
is   compared   in   Scriptures   vnto   the   smoke,   vapour, 
grasse,  a  flower,  shadow,  a  span  long,  to  a  weauer's  web, 
to  a  post,  &c.,  teaching  hereby  that  we  should  be  always 
preparing  to  die,  for  that  we  know  not  what  hour  it  will 
come :  therefore,  as  wise  virgins,  let  vs  prepare  oyle 
ready  in  our  laropes,  for  doubtlesse  the  day  of  the  Lord 
3^  ^      is  not  farre  oiF,     Dare  we  take  our  rest,  and  boldly  to 
y>  27    sleape  vn  these  our  wicked  sinnes,  in  which  if  any  man 
should  die  (as  no  man  is  sure  that  he  shall  Hue  the  next 
morrow  folowing)  he  were  vtterly  CAst  away,  and  con- 
demned body  and  soule  :  but,  alas !  these  things  they  re- 
member not.     In  such  wise,  they  flatter  theraselues  with 
hope  of  longer  lyfe  (sith  with  the  which  so  many  men  be 
deceived)  how  cliildish  are  they,  or  rather  how  do  they 
dote,  which  do  perswade  themselues,  that  they  be  ex- 
empted out  of  the  number  of  those,  as  it  were  by  some 
singular  priuiledge  and  prerogatiue. 

These  are  the  chiefest  causes  that  we  liuc  so  wickedly 
as  we  doe  in  these  dayes.  Take  away,  therefore,  the 
causes,  the  eifectes  wil  easily  be  remedied.  And,  for  the 
curing  of  three  notable  vices  (among  al  the  reste)  I  haue 
here  made  (according  to  my  small  skill)  a  Treatise 
against  Diceplaying,  Dauncing,  and  vayne  Playes,  or  En- 
terludg,  dialogue  wise,  betweene  Age  and  Youth,  wherin 
thou  shall  finde  great  profit  and  commoditie ;  and  how, 
in  al  ages,  times,  and  seasons,  tliese  wicked  and  detest- 
able vices  of  ydlenesse,  diceplaying,  dauncing,  and  vaine 
enterUides,  liath  l>eene  ahhorcd  and  detested  of  al  nations, 
and  also  among  the  heathens,  to  tlie  great  shame  and 
condemnation  of  Christians,  that  vse  no  play  nor  pastime, 
nor  any  exercise,  more  than  diceplaying,  dauncing,  and 
enterludes.  Now,  therefore  (friendly  reader)  I  haue 
laboured  for  thy  sake,  with  my  poore  penne,  to  bring 
forth  this  small  volume  that  thou  secst:  wherein  I  haue 
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to  request  and  desire  thy  fnendly  acceptance  of  the  same, 
because  it  is  a  pledge  and  token  of  my  good  hart  and 
will  to  thee ;  for  which,  if  thou  canst  afourd  me  thy  good 
worde,  I  aske  no  more,  it  shall  not  be  the  last  (if  God 
lend  me  life)  that  thou  shalt  receiue  of  me.     As  for 
Ari$tarchu»  broode,  and  ZoUus  generation,  lurking  loy-  Psal.  12,2,3, 
terers,  dicers,  dauncers,  enterlude  players,  and  frantike  J.^    03   3Q 
findelaults,  dispraysing  and  condemning  euery  good  en-  31,  32 
deauour,  I  wey  them  not :  I  am  not  the  first  (though  the  pgai!  101.  5 
simplest  and  rudest)  that  their  venomous  tongs  (typpe<l  ^*«*- 5.  H 
with  the  mettal  of  infamy  and  slander)  haue  tome  in   Jiiine8*3,  8 
peices,  and  vncharitably  abused.   God  forgiue  them  !  Ac-  "**'-Jl®»2,3 
cept  thou,  therefore,  I  beseech  thee  (curteous  reader)  this 
my  travel  and  good  meaning  in  the  best  part.    Thus 
I  bid  Ihee  farewel.     From 
Henbury. 

John  Northbrooke. 
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AN  ADMONITION  TO 
THE  READER. 

Reade  this  booke  with  good  aduise ; 

Perpend  and  wey  with  diligence. 
The  counsels  graue  herein  containde, 

Then  iudge  according  to  the  sence : 
And  so  you  shal  ful  soone  espie 

The  great  good  wil  this  authour  beares 
To  countries  wealth,  to  al  mens  ioy, 

To  profit  youth,  and  old  of  yeares. 
Wherefore  do  read,  and  read  againe, 

Then,  put  in  practise  what  you  finde ; 
So  shal  you  fullie  recompence 

In  ech  respect  the  authour's  minde. 
And  as  for  scornful  sycophants, 

Or  dauncers  mates  whatso  they  say. 
He  needes  not  care  although  they  rage. 

Let  them  go  packe  and  trudge  away. 
These  paines  he  toke  for  all  good  men. 

For  whom  he  made  this  little  booke. 
And  for  all  such  as  mindeful  are 

For  vertue's  cause  therein  to  looke. 
Therefore,  in  fine,  to  God  I  pray, 

That  he  wil  graunt  ts  of  his  grace. 
Our  harts  and  mindes  may  ioyne  for  aye, 

Stil  to  persist  in  vertue^s  trace. 
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A  TREATISE  AGAINST  IDLENES. 
IDLE  PASTIMES,  AND  PLAYES. 


Youth, — Age, 

God  blesae  you,  and  well  ouertaken,  good  father  Age. 

Age.  And  you  also,  good  sonne  Youth, 

Youth.  From  whence  come  you  now,  good  father,  if  I 
may  be  so  bolde  (to  presume  of  your  curtisie)  to  de- 
maunde  of  you  P 

Age.  I  came  from  thence,  whereas  you  oughte  to  haue 
bene,  and  resort  vnto. 

Youth.  What  place  is  that  ?  I  pray  you  declare  to  me. 

Age.  In  good  sooth,  it  is  that  place,  whiche  you,  and 
such  others  as  you  are,  delite  very  little  to  come  vnto. 

Youth.  I  dare  holde  a  ryall,  you  meane  the  church. 

Age.  You  had  wonne  your  wager  if  you  had  layde :  it 
is  euen  the  very  same  place  that  I  meane. 

Youth.  That  place  is  more  fitte  for  such  olde  fatherly 
men  as  you  are,  than  for  such  yong  men  as  I  am. 

Age.  The  place  is  fit  and  open  for  euery  man  to  come"  l^c^  14^  2 1 
and  resort  vnto,  of  what  estate,  condition,  or  yeares  22 
soeuer  he  or  they  be  of. 

Youth.  I  graunt  that  to  be  true. 

Age,  Why,  then,  resort  you  not  thither,  as  you  ought 
to  do,  and  frequent  it  oftener  ? 

Youth.  I  haue  great  busines  other  wayes  for  my  profit, 
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in  other  places,  and,  therefore,  must  doe  tjiat  first;  which 
is  the  cause  of  my  stacke  and  seldome  comming  to  the 
church. 

Ai/e.  Christe  biddeth  you  eeeke  first  the  kingdome  of 
God,  and  lus  righteou&ni'ss^,  and  all  those  things  (that  you 
needo  of  for  your  bodie)  sliall  be  ministered  vnto  you. 
But  1  perceiue  your  care  is  according  to  the  poetes  say- 
ing :  O  citteSj  dues!  (jucureiida  pecunia  primum  est,  virtus 
post  nummot.  That  is :  O  citizens,  citizens  !  Brstc  aeeke  for 
mony,  and  ailer  money  for  vertuc.  Take  heede,  there- 
fore,  least  you  be  one  of  that  crewe,  which  St  Augustine 
excluimetii  againste,  saying:  0/  rpiam  piures  A-unl  ex 
t^bh  tjiti  prius  tabernam  vhitant^  quam  templum  ;  priua 
corpus  rejicinnl,  quam  animam  ;  prius  Dasmonem  setjuuf^ 
fur,  quam  Deum,  O,  liow  many  are  t!i**re  of  you  whii^he 
doe  first  vi?ite  the  tauerne,  then  the  temple  ;  which  doe 
first  feede  and  refreshe  their  bodie,  ttien  their  soule; 
which  doe  first  follow  and  wayte  after  the  deuill,  then 
God,  &c.  Christe  made  a  scurge  of  small  cordes,  and 
draue  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  temple;  but  nowe 
I  see  that  the  magistrates  Imue  cause  to  make  scurgos 
with  great  cordes,  to  driue  and  oumpell  idle  persons,  and 
buyers  and  sellers  into  the  temple. 

Vouth,  Caunot  I  finde  Christe  as  well  in  a  tauerne  as 
in  a  temple  ?  for  he  sayeth :  VVheresoeuer  two  or  three 
be  gatliered  togither  in  )iis  name,  he  is  in  the  middcs  of 
them. 

Affe.  Indeede,  Christe  is  to  be  found  in  al  places,  and 
is  amongst  the  godly  and  faitltfull  gathered  togither  ac- 
cording to  his  will ;  for  his  ciiurch  and  faithful!  congre- 
gation is  not  tyed  and  bounde  lo  any  one  speciall  place 
(as  the  Donalists  and  Papists  affirnie),  but  is  dispersed 
vppon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  wheresoeuer,  1  pray 
you,  howe  can  you  say  that  you  are  galhereil  togither  in 
Christes  name,  when  you  doe  all  things  to  the  disglorie 
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thereof  in  breaking  of  his  Messed  coramaundementes,  by 
your  swearings,  drunkenncsse,  ydlenessc,  vyolating  tlie 
sabbotli  daye,  neglecting  to  hearc  his  worde,  and  to  re- 
ceiuc  his  sacraments,  and  to  resort  to  the  house  of  prayer 
with  the  godlie  congregation.  As  God  is  neare  to  them 
that  call  vppon  him  in  truth,  so  is  he  farre  from  the 
health  of  the  vngmllie  and  wicked.  WTiere  did  Joseph 
and  Mary  finde  Christ,  when  as  they  sought  after  him  ? 
It  WHS  in  no  tauerne  or  playing  house,  but  it  was  in  the 
temple,  dii^puting  and  apposing  the  doctors,  &c.  To  that 
purpose  Saint  Augustine  sayeth  :  Qutsrewlu^  est  C/trisius, 
»ed  non  in  pintea  vbi  est  tnar/na  vanitaa ;  non  in  foro  vbi 
evt  grandis  adnersitaa ;  mm  in  iahema,  vbi  est  summa 
ebrietaB ;  non  in  secnhria  curia,  vbi  maTima  faUHas ;  non 
in  schoiis  vmndanorum  philosophorttm,  vbi  est  infmila 
p(ruersita9.  —  Christ  is  to  bee  sought  for,  but  not  in  the 
fitreetes,  where  is  much  vanitie ;  not  in  the  iudgcmcnt 
place,  where  is  great  trouble  ;  not  in  the  tauernes,  where 
is  continual)  drunkennessc  ;  not  in  the  worldlye  courtes, 
where  is  great  deceyte ;  not  in  the  schooles  of  worldlye 
philosopherv,  where  is  endlesse  contention. 

Youth.  I  perceiue  that  I  haue  ouershotte  myselfe  in 
nying  and  doing  as  I  haue  said  and  done ;  yet,  I  pray  you, 
giue  me  to  vnderstande  whye  you  arc  so  desirous  to  haue 
badde  mee  in  the  churche  especiallye  thys  morning? 

Age.  Bicause  I  wi:;he  your  poules  health. 

Youth.  Was  there  a  phisilion  at  churche  this  daye, 
that  coulde  minister  any  medicines? 

Age,  Yea,  that  there  was,  who  hath  ministered  such 
medicines  to  our  soules  this  day,  that  no  tongue  can  ex- 
preste  the  benefitte  we  haue  gotten  and  obtained  thereby. 

Youth.  Was  hee  a  phisition  for  the  bodie  or  the  soule  ? 

Age.  You  may  perceiue  by  my  wordcs,  that  it  was  a 
phisition  for  the  soule  onely. 

Youth.  Su  1  thouglit ;    for  if  hee  liad  beenc  for  the 
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bodie,  our  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  with  our  rich 
farmours  in  cure  parish,  would  haue  beene  there,  although 
lliey  bad  beene  caried  in  wagons  or  coches. 

Age,  You  haue  sayde  truth ;  and  the  more  to  bee 
lamenteil,  bieausc  they  feele  not  the  disease  in  their 
fayntie  and  sicke  soules,  nor  yet  remember  the  wordea  of 
Cluiste,  that  sayeth :  The  wliole  need©  not  a  phisition, 
but  they  that  are  sicke.  Therefore,  hee  calleth  (by  his 
preachers)  all  those  that  are  wearye  and  laden  to  him- 
sclfe,  and  promiseth  to  them  that  come,  that  they  shall 
findc  rest  vnto  their  soules.  Tliis  pliisicke  is  giuen  to  us 
freelye  for  nothing,  withoute  anye  cure  worthynesse, 
merites,  or  desertes.  1  would  to  God  they  didde  feelo 
their  sicknesse,  then  they  would  aknowledge  it,  and  make 
speede  to  seeke  for  the  phisition  whiles  he  may  bee 
found,  and  labour  for  the  life  which  shall  neuer  docaye 
nor  perishe.  I  pray  God  the  olde  prouerbe  be  not  found 
true,  that  gentlemen  and  riche  men  are  venison  iu 
Heauen  (that  is],  very  rare  and  daintie  to  haue  them 
come  thither. 

YouiK  Do  you  meane  all  gentlemen  and  rich  men  in 
generall  ? 

Age.  No,  God  forbiddc,  for  T  know  well,  that  thero 
are  a  great  number  of  godlie,  zealous,  and  vertuous  gen- 
tlemen, gentlewomen,  and  rich  men,  which  doo  hunger 
and  thirsto  for  tlic  oduancemeat  and  continuall  increasing 
of  God's  glorie  and  hys  kingdome,  to  the  vtter  subuer- 
sion  of  all  sinnc,  wickcdnesse,  vyce,  and  poperie ;  and 
altio  doe  hunger  and  tliirste  tu  be  at  home  in  their  euer- 
lasting  habitation,  prepared  for  the  elect,  thruughe  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesu  Christe,  our  only  sauiour. 

Youth.  I  understande  your  meaning  very  well,  how 
you  will  vrge  and  persuade  euery  man  to  be  a  hearer  of 
the  sermons. 

Agt^  You  haue  stiyde  the  truth ;  tliia  is  my  purpose 
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and  whole  desire,  which,  with  all  my  heart,  I  wishe  and 
praj  for. 

Vouih,  The  church  is  no  wylde  cat:  it  will  stande 
still,  when  as  it  is ;  and,  as  for  sermons,  they  are  not 
daintie,  but  very  plentie,  and,  therefore,  no  such  great 
Deade  or  haste  to  runne  to  licare  sermons. 

Affe.  Although  they  are  plentie  (God  continue  it),  yet 
you  must  not  neglect  to  heare  sermons  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  &c.,  for  It  is  a  Bpeciall  argument  tliat  Christe  2  Tim.  4 
our  sauiour  vseth  to  discernc  his  children  from  the  chil- 
dren of  Satan  by,  when  he  sayeth,  He  that  is  of  God 
beareth  God's  worde :  ye,  therefore,  heore  them  not,  bi- 
causeyouare  not  of  God.  Againe,  My  sheepe  heare  my 
vosoe,  &c.  Saint  Gregory  sayeth :  Ceriiasimum  signum  Gregorius 
nl  nostra  pradestviationis  Dei  vcrbvm  Ubenttr  audire ; 
that  is:  It  is  a  most  Eure  eigne  and  token  of  our  predes- 
tination, glad  and  willingly  to  heare  the  worde  uf  God. 
Tiierefore,  if  you  will  be  of  God,  and  of  his  folde,  heare 
fais  voyce  pronounced  to  you  by  his  preachers :  thereby 
shall  you  profite  your  selfe,  please  God,  and  displease 
Satan :  contrarywise,  you  shall  displease  God,  and  pleaso 
Satan,  to  your  owne  confui^iun,  which  God  forbid. 

foii/A.  I  beseeche  you,  good  father,  declare  to  me 
.plainelye,by  some  proofes  of  holy  scripture,  that  Satan  is 
displeased  if  wee  heare  tlie  worde  preached  or  read ;  and 
alao  that  lie  is  so  well  cont^nU^il,  when  as  we  neither 
heare  nor  reade  the  worde  of  God,  but  continue  in  igno- 
rance. 

Aff€.  Tliat  I  will  do,  good  sonne  (God  willing).  You 
may  very  well  perccyue  his  nature  by  tliat  our  sauiour 
Christ  saith  :  Ye  do  not  vndcrstande  my  talke,  bicause  lo.  8,  43^  -U 
ye  cannot  heare  my  word  :  ye  are  of  your  father,  the 
deuill,  and  the  lust  of  your  fatlier  ye  will  doe,  &c.  Also 
in  these  wordes  of  Christ:  When  the  vncleauc  spirite  is  Luc.  U 
gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketli  through  dric  places,  seek- 
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ing  rest,  and  when  he  findetli  none,  he  saith,  I  will  ro- 
turne  into  my  house  whence  I  came  out ;  and  when  he 
commethjhc  findeth  it  bwepte and  garnished:  then  goelh 
hee,  and  taketh  to  liiinselfe  seuen  other  spirits  wortse  than 
himselfe,  and  they  enter  in  and  dwell  there,  so  the  last 
ende  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first.    Therefore, 
Saint  Peter  saylh :  Your  aduersarie,  the  Deuiil,  goeth 
about  like  a  roaiing  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  deuour, 
&c.     Saint  Paul  sayth  :  If  uur  gospell  bee  then  hid,  it  is 
hid  to  them  that  arc  lostc,  in  whome  the  God  of  this 
worlde  hath  blinded  the  mindes,  that  the  light  of  tlie 
glorious  gospell  of  Christ  shuuld  not  shine,  &c.     Origen 
saytli :  Dteiaoniim*  est  super  omnia  genera  iormeniarum, 
et  super  omiies  pctnas,  si  guem  Hdeani  verba  dei  ope- 
ram  siudiis   dare,  scieniiam  diuincc  iegis,  et   mysteria 
scripturarum  inlentis  perquirentem.     In  hoc  eorum  omnis 
fiamma   est  :    in  hoc  vruntur  incendio.     Possident  enim 
omneSy  qui   versantur   in   iynorantia*      That  is:    Vnto 
the  deuils  it  is  a  torment  aboue  all  klndes  of  tormentes, 
and  al  painc  aboue  all  paines,  if  they  see  any  man  read- 
ing (or  bearing)  the  worde  of  God,  and  with  furuent 
studie  searching  the  knowledge  of  God''8  lawe,  and  the 
mysteries  and  secretes  of  the  Scriptures.     Herein  siand- 
eth  all  the  flame  of  the  deuils ;  in  this  fire  they  are  tor- 
mented.    For  they  are  seased,  and  possessed  uf  all  them 
that  remaine  in  ignorance.  Tliis  you  haue  heard,  and  may 
easily  perceyue,  that  this  is  hee  (who  by  his  ministers  the 
papistic)  shut  vp  the  kingdomc  of  heauen  before  men.  This 
is  that  serpent  that  beguileth  usj  that  our  mindes  should 
be  corrupte  from  the  sitnplicitie  that  is  in  Christ,  he  can 
transforme  himselfe  into  an  angell  of  light.     This  is  he 
who  soweth   darnell  among  the  LonVs  wheale.    This 
that  ennimie  Uiat  eometh  and  taketh  away  the  word  of 
God  out  of  our  hearts,  least  we  should  beleue,  and  so 
be  saued. 
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Koti/A.  What  meanetli  tliis  latter  sentence  tliat  you 
recileti  ?     I  pray  you  declare  it  to  roe. 

A^e.  Christ  hereby  mauifestcth  what  is  the  propcrtie 
anU  nature  of  Satan,  how  he  can  abide  no  man  for  to 
heare  the  word  of  God,  and  obey  it,  knowing  wel  that 
faitli  Cometh  by  hearing,  and  Iicariug  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  tliat  they  cannot  heare  but  by  Uie  preaching, 
&c. :  therefore  he  practiseth  by  all  wayes  and  meanes  to 
make  vs  dcafe,  that  we  may  nut  heare  the  preaching,  and 
so  beleeue,  and  be  saued.  Therefore,  my  sonne,  marke  2Tim.  2/26_^ 
this  well,  that  when  as  you,  or  such  others,  doe  little  de- 
light, or  leese  regard  to  heare  Ood*s  worde  preached,  that 
Satan  doth  possesse  you  and  them,  and  is  become  your 
xnaister,  and  you  his  aeruants  and  buudBtnen,  us  Paule 
saith :  Knowe  ye  not  tlmt  to  whomesoeuer  you  giue 
}*t,iur9elues  as  seruants  to  obey,  his  bcruanis  ye  are  to 
whome  ye  obey,  whether  it  be  of  sinne  vnt(j  death,  or  of 
obedience  vnto  righteoueuesse.  Thus  you  see  what  an 
eniroie  Satan  is  to  man''s  saluation,  and  his  wages  that 
he  giueth  Is  eternall  dt>alh. 

Youth,  Howe  many  wayes  doth  Satan  go  about  to 
hinder  vs  from  hearing  the  worde  of  God  ? 

Affe.  He  doth  this  by  sundry  meanes  and  wayes. 

Vouih.  I  pray  you  declare  them  to  me  as  briefly  as  you 
may. 

A^e.  I  will  so.  First,  he  doth  it  by  corruption  of  our 
natures,  and  also  by  reason  we  are  accustomed  continu- 
ally to  hinne.  Secondly,  by  a  vuine  hope  and  trust  in 
tiUT  selues  and  our  freewill.  Thirdly,  by  an  epicurial 
und  worldly  care.  Fourthly,  by  encouraging  our  selues 
to  doe  wickedly  by  the  examples  of  other  men  that  daily 
offende.  Fiftlye,  by  pleasures,  pastimes,  and  such  like. 
Sixtly,  by  his  owne  craftiuesse  and  subtiltie.  Seuenlhly, 
by  rearing  vp  slanders  vpon  the  preachers  of  the  worde 
of  God.  Eightlye,  by  open  persecution,  &c.  These  are 
the  wayes  and  practises  that  commonly  he  vseth. 
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Fbtt/A.  I  assure  you,  they  are  dangerous  practises  and 
easy  meanes  to  drawe  us  from  hearing  the  worde  of  God. 
Yet  hitherto  you  haue  not  expressed  to  me,  whether  there 
bo  any  daunger  or  punishment  threatened  against  euche 
as  will  not  heare  God's  worde  ? 

Age,  I  was  about  so  to  doe,  if  you  had  not  interrupted 
tnee  in  my  talke  so  soone. 

Youth.  I  prny  you,  let  me  heare  them,  tliat  by  thoso 
tlireats  I  may  learne  to  auoyde  the  daunger  tliat  may 
ensue  vpon  me  in  not  hearing  the  sermons. 

Age,  As  the  curses  are  great  against  the  contemners 
and  negligent  hearers  of  God's  worde,  so  the  blessings 
are  double  fold  to  the  diligent  and  obedient  hearer,  ac- 
cording to  that  saying  iu  logique:  Contraria  inter  ae 
opposUOi  magis  elacetcunt ;  that  is.  Contraries  being  set 
one  against  another,  appcare  more  cuident;  so  by  the 
curses  you  may  the  better  consider  of  the  blessings. 

Youth.  Indeede  1  shall  so ;  therefore,  speak  on,  1  be- 
seeche  you. 

Age,  It  is  written  in  Deuteronomie,  If  thou  wilt  not 

20*  2l'  ^22*"*'  ^^y  ^^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^ ^®  ^^^^  *^'y  ^*^'  *'^  ^^^^  curses  shall 
come  vpon  thee  and  ouertake  thee :  Cursed  shalt  thou 
be  in  the  towne  and  cursed  in  the  field;  cursed  in  thy 
basket  and  store ;  cursed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  bodic 
and  the  fruit  of  thy  laud,  the  increase  of  thy  kyne  and 
the  flockcs  of  thy  sheepc ;  cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou 
cumest  in,  and  cursed  when  thougoosl  out.  TheLord  shall 
send  vpon  theo  cursing,  trouble,  and  shame,  in  all  that 
whiche  thou  settcst  Uiine  hand  to  doc,  vntill  thou  be  de- 
stroyed, and  pcrishe  quickelye.  The  Lord  shall  make 
tlie  ]>estilence  clcauc  unto  thee  vntill  hec  hath  consumed 
thee  from  the  land.  The  L#orde  shall  smyte  thee  wyth  a 
consumption,  and  with  the  feuer,  and  with  a  burning 
ague,  and  with  feruent  heatc,  and  with  the  sworde,  and 
with  bla&tingi  aud  with  moldew,  &c.,  as  iu  that  chapter 
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yoa  may  reacle  throughly,  wherein  ye  shall  find  most 
terrible  plagues  vpon  those  that  arc  contemners  and  dis- 
obeyers  of  God,  and  his  worde.  In  Samuel  you  may  reade 
also,  that  Saule  was  reproued  for  this  faulte,  and  lost  his 
kingdome  for  it.  Hath  the  Lord  (saith  Samuel)  as  greate 
pleasure  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  as  when  the 
voice  of  the  Lorde  is  obeyed  ?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifises,  and  tu  harken  ia  better  tlian  the  fat  of 
nunxnes  :  bicause  thou  hast  cast  away  the  worde  of  God, 
therefore,  he  hath  cast  away  thee  frum  being  king.  Sa- 
lomon sayetb :  Because  I  haue  called,  and  you  refused, 
1  liaue  stretched  out  my  hande,  and  none  woulde  regarde ; 
but  ye  despised  all  my  counsels,  and  wold  none  of  my 
correction  :  I  will  laugh  at  your  destruction,  and  mocko 
when  feare  commeth.  Then  shall  they  call  vpon  mee, 
but  I  will  not  answer }  they  shall  seeke  mee  earely,  but 
they  shall  not  finde  mo  :  bicause  they  hated  knowledge, 
and  did  not  chooso  the  feare  of  tlie  Lordo,  they  would 
none  of  my  councell.  Therefore,  shall  they  eate  the  fruite 
of  tlieire  owne  way,  and  be  filled  with  their  owne  deuices. 
Againc  he  sayth :  He  that  turnetli  away  his  eare  from 
bearing  the  law,  euen  his  prayer  shall  be  abhominable. 
Reade  lercmie^  and  see  what  plagues  came  vpon  the 
people  for  their  neglecting  of  God's  worde.  EzecKiell 
sayeth,  tliat  a  bookc  was  deliucred  him  (against  those 
that  coDtemned  and  woulde  not  heore  the  worde  of  the 
Lorde,  and  frame  their  Hues  answerable  to  it)  which  was 
wrillen,  within  and  witliout,  lamentations,  and  mourn- 
ings, and  wo.  They  that  were  called  to  Ujo  supper,  and 
refused  to  come,  had  pronounced  ngninst  them,  that  none 
of  Uiem  that  were  bidden  shall  taste  of  liis  supper.  He 
nyeth  also,  that  the  kingdome  of  God  shall  be  taken 
Irom  you,  and  shall  be  giuen  to  a  nation  whiv^h  shall 
bring  fruites  thereof.  Also  you  nmy  perceive  by  Chrisbea 
wMping  oucr  Jerusaleai,  when  he  profecied  of  their  dis- 
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truction,  for  not  coraming  to  him  when  he  called,  and  for 
killing  Ilia  prophets  who  were  sent  to  call,  how  wrathful! 
God's  indignation  is  against  all  such,  &c.  Verye  well 
did  Saint  Paul  saye :  See  that  yee  despise  not  him  that 
speaketh ;  for  if  they  escaped  not  whiche  refused  hira  that 
spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  wee  not  escape,  if  wee 
turne  away  from  hira  that  speaketh  from  heauen,  &c 
Chrisostome  sayeth :  Quanta  namque  mcijor  gracia,  tanto 
amplior  posiea  peccantibus  pa-na.  The  grcter  bcuefitcs 
we  receiue  (at  God's  handes),  and  doe  abuse  them,  or  not 
regard  them,  the  greater  punishment  shall  fall  vpon  them 
aft^irward. 

Youth,  These  sayings  out  of  tlie  scriptures  are  ter- 
rible, and  pearce  my  hart  and  conscience  very  deeply. 

^ge.  You  knowe  that  the  worde  of  God  is  a  two  edged 
swordp,  and  entreth  through  {sayeth  Saith  Paule)  euen 
to  the  diuiding  asunder  of  the  soule  and  the  spirite,  and 
of  the  ioyntes,  and  the  marie  ;  and  is  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  ententes  of  the  heart.  Whereby  you  see 
that  it  woundeth  mortally  the  rebellious,  but  in  the  electa 
it  killeth  the  olde  man,  that  they  should  liuo  vnto  God. 

Youth.  These  paines  and  curses  are  terrible,  which 
maketh  me  to  trimble  for  feare. 

Age.  Si  hoirescimus  pienam,  horescamvs  etiam  causatn 
p<enis  :  If  we  do  abliorre  and  feare  the  punishment,  let 
VB  also  abhorro  and  fcarc  the  cause  of  punishment  (which 
is  sinnc.) 

Youth.  I  perceiuG  now  that  is  a  great  sinne.  and  they 
are  in  a  great  danger,  that  contemptuously  refuse  to  heare 
the  word  of  God  when  it  is  preached. 

Age.  It  is  most  true ;  for,  as  Augustine  saylh :  Aon 
minor  erit  reus  qui  verbum  neg/igenter  audierii,  qtiam 
Ule  qui  corpus  ChrinH  indignii  sumit*  That  is,  he  is 
no  lesse  guiltie  that  neglegently  heareth  the  worde  of 
God,  than  he  tliat  catcth  vnworthyly  Uie  body  of  Christ 
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SoidI  Cjrill  ^ayetb  :  If  we  doubt  of  them  that  lieare  the  V^'"'' '" 
wonle  preached,  wlmt  shall  we  do  of  them  that  doe  neuer 
beare  tlie  word  preached  at  all  ? 

Yout/t.  Wi\  not  ignorance  excuse  vs? 
Affe,  Nothing  lesae ;  for  it  will  rather  accuse  vb,  as 
Augustine  saytli ;  Ignorantkt  m  cia  qui  intelligere  nolu- 
erunif  vine  diMatione  peccalum  est ;  in  eis  autem  qui 
noH  poiuerunty  patia  peccati :  eryo  in  vtriusque  non 
est  just  a  txtusatiOy  sed  Justa  damnatio.  Ignorance  in 
them  that  would  not  vnderstande,  without  doubt  it  is 
sinne ;  iu  tliem  that  could  not  vnderstaude,  it  is  the  pu- 
nishment of  sinne;  for  in  either  of  them  there  is  no  iust 
excusation,  but  iust  damnation.  Therefore  was  it  called 
the  mother  (not  of  deuution,  a&  the  puptstes  tearme  it)  but 
of  all  miscbiefe  and  vice.  But  wee  may  saye  of  our  ad- 
uersaries,  the  papietes,  as  Ireneus  sayde  against  the  Valun- 
Unian  heretickes,  Vtritalia  igHoraiUiam,  cognitionem  ro- 
£031/.  Ignorance  of  the  truths  and  blindnesse,  they  call 
knowledge. 

Youth.  Tltore  are  a  number  thatperswade  with  them- 
eelues  the  cleane  contrary,  and  thinke  no  offence  lesse ; 
nay,  Uiat  is  no  offence  at  all  to  absent  themselues  from 
the  sermons,  and  ncuer  scarce  come  to  the  temple  at 
prayer,  hauing  no  iust  (but  ratlier  vniust)  occasions  to  fol. 
lowe  their  owue  pleasures  in  wtiatsoeuer,  und  yet  boldely 
wil  say  and  affirme  (as  I  mysolfe  liaue  heard  them)  they 
are  goepell«r3  and  Protestants,  and  doe  beleeue  very  well 
in  God,  and  know  as  much  as  the  preacher  can,  or  is 
able  tu  say,  or  teach  ttieni. 

Aye,  Christ  saylhj  Not  euery  one  that  sayeth  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  his  kingdome  :  not  euery  one  that 
cau  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  beliefo,  and  the  ten  com- 
inaundementa,  is  a  good  Protestant,  but  they  that  due  the 
will  of  our  heauenly  father.  So  the  lewes  bragged  that 
they  had  Abraham  to  their  father,  and  Uiat  they  wore 
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not  borne  of  fornication,  but  that  they  hadde  one  father, 
which  is  God;  yet  Christ  pronounceth  that  they  are  of 
their  father  the  deuill,  for  his  workes  they  did.  And 
amongst  all  the  workes  Christ  spcaketh  of  this  sinncful 
worke  of  Satan,  which  was  their  bragging  that  they  were 
God's  children,  aud  yet  would  not  heare  God's  worde. 
But  to  those  shall  be  saydc :  What  are  thou  that  takest 
my  couenant  in  my  mouth,  and  hatest  to  be  reformed, 
and  dost  cast  my  words  behind  thee  ?  Although  these 
menne  can  saye  well,  yet  (for  that  thoy  shewen  ot  obe- 
dience to  their  heauenlye  father,  that  sayeth,  This  is  my 
onely  begotten  sonne,  hoare  him)  ho  will  destroy  them 
with  the  hypocrites,  that  professe  they  knowe  God,  but  by 
workes  they  denye  him,  and  are  abhominablo  and  disobe- 
dient, and  vnto  euery  good  worke  reprobate  (as  Saint 
Paule  saith.)  Hillarie  speaketh  of  these  men,  saying : 
Mulii  sunt  qui  smufantes  fidem,  non  gubditi  sunt  Jideiy 
sibique  Jidem  ipsi  potivs  conatituant  quum  accipiunt. 
That  is :  There  arc  many  that  countcrfayte  fayth,  and 
yet  they  are  not  subject  or  obedient  to  tlie  true  faitli : 
these  men  do  rather  prescribe  to  themselues  a  fayth, 
than  to  receiue  true  faith  and  religion. 

Youth.  They  say  that  they  bclieue  wel,  and  haue  the 
true  faith,  notwithstanding. 

Age.  Heare,  I  pray  you,  what  Saint  Cyprian  sayeth 
to  them,  Qiumiodo  dicil  se  credere  in  Christum,  qui  non 
fecit  quod  Chriaius  facere  prtvcepit  f  How  can  he  say 
that  he  beleeueth  in  Christc,  that  dotli  not  that  whiche 
Christe  hath  commaunded  ?  Uliereby  you  may  see  howe 
wide  these  people  are  from  true  religion.  It  was  wel  saydo 
of  Saint  Augustine,  Constat  Jtdetn  stuliam  non  ao/um 
minimis  prodesse,  $ed  etiam  obesse.  It  is  ccrtaine  that  a 
fooliflhe  fayth  not  onely  doth  no  good,  but  also  hurteth. 
Therefore  (if  ytm  and  they  repent  not)  yee  shall  one  day 
feele  the  iust  rewardc  tlicreof,  when  in  your  tormeutes  and 
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e&dlano  poyucs  yee  shall  bee  forced  wyth  tbe  wicked  in 
hell,  to  crye  and  saye  :  V\'e  haue  erred  from  the  waye  of 
truthe,  and  haue  wearied  ourselues  in  the  waye  of  wick- 
ednefse  and  destruction  ;  and  wee  haue  gone  through 
daungeroufi  wayes,  but  the  way  of  the  Lord  we  haue  not 
kuowne.  Wiat  hath  pryde  done  to  vs  ?  or  what  profite 
hath  the  pompe  of  riches  brought  ?a  ? 

Youth.  I  praye  you,  what  causes  are  there  to  moue 
and  perewade  us,  that  we  oughtc  to  heare  and  reade 
God's  holye  word  ? 

Age.  There  are  foure  principal  causes. 

Youth,  What  are  they  ? 

Aye,  The  first  cause  to  moue  us  to  heare  and  reade 
the  word  of  God  is  the  commandment  of  Almightie  God, 
our  heauenly  father,  which  sayeth  :  Ye  shall  walke  after 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  feare  him,  and  shal  kepe  his 
command ementsy  ond  hearken  rnto  his  voice.  Againe, 
The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  vp  a  prophete  like  vnto  me 
from  among  you,  euen  of  thy  brethren  ;  vnto  him  shalt 
tliou  Iiearken,  &c.  Thys  is  my  well-beloued  sonne,  heare 
him,  &c.  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  rae,  and  hee 
that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  mee,  &c.  The  scribes  and 
Pharisies  sit  in  Moyscs  seate ;  a],  therefore,  whatsoouer 
they  bid  you  obsorue,  that  obserue  and  doe,  &c.  if  you 
loue  mee,  kcepe  my  commaundements,  &c.  Search  the 
scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  tiunkc  to  haue  etemall  life^ 
of  and  they  are  they  which  tcstifye  of  me,  &c. 

The  second  cause  is  the  end  that  we  were  created  and 
redeemed  for,  that  is,  to  learne  to  know  God,  to  honour 
him,  worship  him,  glorify  hitn,  to  feare  him,  loue  him, 
and  obey  him,  as  our  God  and  father,  as  Chrisosiome 
sayth  :  Omnia  coitdifa  esse  propter  hominein,  hunc 
autem  conditum  esse  propter  Deiim,  hoc  est  ad  ognos* 
etmhan  et  f/Ior\ficandum  Deutn,  &c.  Al  things  were 
ordayned  to  be  made  for  man,  man  was  ordayned  to  be 
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made  for  God,  to  the  end  to  knowe  and  glorifie  God,  &c. 
So  Dauid  said  :  I  shall  not  dj-c,  but  liue,  and  declare 
the  workcs  of  the  Lorde.  So  Paule  sayeth :  Glorifye 
God  in  yourbodye  and  in  your  spirite,  for  they  are  God's. 
Againe :  Whatsoeuer  ye  doe,  doe  all  to  the  glorie  of 
God. 

The  thirde  cause  is  our  owne  infirmities,  for  that  we 
are  nothing,  we  know  nothing,  nor  can  perceiue  any 
thing  as  of  our  owne  selues,  without  the  helpc  of  God's 
spirite,  and  the  worde  of  his  promise.  Ireneus  sayth  : 
Cum  impossibile  esset  sine  Deo  discere  Detim,  per  verbttm 
docet  Deus  homines  scire  Dettm  Mlien  it  was  impossible 
to  knowe  God  without  God,  God  by  his  worde  teacheth 
man  to  know  God.  So  Dauid  sayeth,  that  a  yong  man 
shall  redresse  his  waye,  by  ruling  himsclfe  according  to 
God*5  worde.  His  worde  is  a  lanterne  to  our  feete,  and  a 
light  to  our  paths,  &rc.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect 
conuerting  ttie  soule,  the  testamonie  of  the  Lord  is  sure 
and  giveth  wisdome  vnto  the  simple,  the  commandments 
are  pure  and  giue  light  vnto  the  eyes ;  by  them  is  thy  ser- 
uant  marie  circumspect,  and  in  keeping  of  them  there  is 
great  rewarde.  Saint  Paule  sUycth  :  W'iiatsoeuer  things 
are  written  afore  time  are  written  for  our  learning,  that 
we  througii  patience  and  comfort  in  the  scriptures  might 
haue  hope,  Againe :  The  whole  scripture  is  giucn  by 
inspiration  ofGvvi ;  and  is  profitable  to  teach,  to  improue, 
to  correct,  and  to  instructe  in  righliousnesse^  that  the  men 
of  God  may  be  absolute,  being  madp  perfect  vnto  all  good 
workes :  That  is,  sayeth  Bruno^  it  is  profitable  to  teach 
ttiem  that  are  ignoraunt  to  reproue,  and  conuince  them 
that  speake  against  the  faith,  to  correct  sinners,  to  in- 
vtructe  those  that  are  rude  and  simple.  Cbrisostome 
also  sayeth  :  Quicqiiid  guo'ntur  ad  saluiem,  totum  jam 
impUtum  est  in  scripluris^  qui  iffnarus  est,  inuemet  ibi 
quod  diicatj  qui  contwiuu:  est  ei  peccaior,  inueniet  fuiuri 
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hidicii  flaffeifa  qme  Hmeat,  qui  lahorat,  inveniet  ibi  glorias 
et  promissiones  fitte  eterruE,  Whatsoeuer  is  sought  for, 
saluaion  is  wbolelye  contained  and  fulfilled  in  y*  Scrip- 
tures ;  lie  that  is  ignorant  shall  finde  there  what  ho  ought 
to  learne  ;  he  that  is  a  stubborn  and  disobedient  sinner^ 
shall  finde  scourges  of  the  iudgement  to  come,  which 
shall  make  him  fearc ;  he  that  lobouretli,  and  is  oppressed^ 
shall  finde  there  promises  and  glory  of  eternal  life. 

The  fourtli  and  last  cause  is,  the  sliarpe  punishment 
that  God  pronounceth  against  suche  as  you  hauo  heard  Deut.  28,  VS^ 
declared  before,  when  we  talked   of  God's  curses  and      '    '' 
plagues.    Christ  sayth  himself,  This  is  y*  condemnation,  lohn,  3, 19 
that  light  is  come  into  the  worlde,  and  men  loued  dark- 
Dease  ratlier  than  light,  because  theyr  deedes  were  euill, 
&c.    Thus,  you  haue  hearde  the  causes  why  we  ought  to 
heare  sermons  preached  by  those  that  preach  Christ  truly, 
and  to  read  the  holy  Scriptures. 

Youth.  These  causes  are  excellent,  and  of  great  im- 
portance, and  of  necessitie  to  be  considered  of  al  men. 

Age.  You  saye  truly ;  they  are  so,  yet  for  your  better 
instruction,  I  praye  you  answere  me  to  these  questions 
whiche  I  ?hall  demand  of  you. 

r<mth.  I  wil,  if  I  be  able. 

Age.  Why  doth  God  erect  his  throne  amongst  vs  ? 

Vout/i.  Because  we  should  feare  him. 

Age.  Why  doth  he  reueale  his  will  vnto  vs  ? 

Fouth.  Bycause  we  should  obey  him. 

Age.  Why  doth  he  giue  vs  his  light  ? 

Vauift.  Hycause  we  should  see  to  waike  in*  his  wayes. 

Age.  Why  doth  he  deliuer  vs  out  of  troubles  ? 

Vottih.  Bicause  we  should  be  witnesses  that  he  ia 
gracious. 

Age.  Why  doth  he  giue  vs  his  word  ? 

Youth.  Bicause  we  should  heare,  leame,  and  know  him. 

Age.  Why  doth  he  call  vs  by  his  preachers  ? 
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Voulh.  Bicauso  we  should  repent,  and  so  come  to  him. 

Age.  Why  doth  he  giue  vs  his  sacraments? 

Youth,  Bicause  tlicy  are  scales  of  Ins  promise,  that  we 
should  not  be  forgetful!  of  the  benefites  purchased  for  vs 
by  the  precious  bo<iy  and  blood  of  our  sauiour  JcsusChrist. 

Affe,  Why  doth  God  giue  vs  vnderstanding  ? 

Youth.  Bycause  we  should  acknowledge  him. 

Age.  Why  doth  he  giue  vs  a  will  ? 

Youth.  Bycause  we  should  love  him. 

Age.  Wliy  dotli  he  giue  vs  bodies  ? 

Youth,  Bicauso  we  should  scruo  him. 

Age.  \V\\y  doth  he  giue  vs  eares? 

Youth.  Bicauso  we  should  hcare  him. 

Age.  You  haue  answered  truly  and  directly,  whereby 
I  perceiuG  you  haue  read  the  scriptures,  and  haue  some 
knowledge  of  Gad's  wil ;  and  therefore  eith  you  know 
your  master's  wil,  and  doe  it  not,  you  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes. 

Youth,  Is  it  sufficient  to  heare  the  worde  of  God 
preached,  and  so  to  be  hearers  onely  ? 

Age,  No.  Fur  as  you  ought  to  heare,  so  must  you  be 
a  doer  thereof.  Saint  James  sayeth :  Eeceyue  with 
mcckncsse  the  worde  that  is  grafted  in  you,  whiche  is 
able  to  saue  your  soules ;  and  be  ye  doers  of  the  worde, 
and  not  hearers  onely,  docciuing  your  owne  solues.  For 
if  any  heare  the  worde,  and  do  it  not,  ho  is  lyke  vnto  a 
manne  that  beholdeth  his  naturall  face  in  a  glassc ;  for 
when  he  hath  considered  himselfe,  ho  goeth  his  wayc,  and 
forgotteth  immediately  what  manner  of  one  he  was,  &c. 
Saint  Faule  also  aaycth  :  The  hearers  of  the  law  are  not 
righteous  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  lawe.  Wee  are 
(saith  hee)  hys  workmanslupp<%  created  in  Christ  lehu 
vnto  good  works,  which  God  hath  ordoyncd  that  we  should 
wolke  in  them.  Herein  (sayeth  Christ)  is  my  father 
glortfyed  that  wee  beare  much  fruito :  wbosoeuer  hcar- 
eth  of  mee  these  wordes,  and  duelh  Uie  same,  I  will  liken 


him  to  a  wise  builder,  &c.  Christ  iojmeth  the  hearing 
and  doing  togither,  with  a  true  cupulatiuc  saying,  Beaii 
^ui  aud'umt  ten)io?iem  dei,  et  obseruant  eum :  Blessed  are 
they  that  heare  the  wordo  of  God  and  kepe  it.  There- 
fore Christ  biddeth  our  Uglit  (that  is,  our  faith  and  reli- 
gion] to  ehyne  to  the  world,  tliat  the  world  may  see  our 
good  workesy  and  glorify e  our  heauenly  father,  &c 
Wherby  we  may  see,  that  wee  ought,  and  must  neades 
hauBf  wyth  hearing,  doing;  with  faith,  workes ;  wyth  doc- 
^^  tnoe,  lyfe ;  with  knowledge,  practise  ;  with  science,  zeale  j 
^H  with  professing, expressing ;  with  hearing, keeping;  with 
f  wordes,  deedes  ;  with  talking,  walking.     So  tliat  these 

I  must  needes  dwell  together  in  one  house,  as  Mary  and 

li  ^lartlia,  two  sisters,  which  ought  to  bee,  tanqimm  co~ 

^H  miteM  indiuidui :  he  that  hath  my  commandements,  eayth 
^^^^A|Cbriste,  and  keepeth  them»  is  hee  that  luuetli  inee,  Scc< 
^^^^^Baint  Augustine  vppon  these  worded  sayeth  :  Qui  habet 
^H  M  fHemoria^  ei  aeruat  in  vita ;  qui  habet  in  sermontbus, 
^H  ct  teruut  in  moribua ;  qui  habet  in  audiendo,  et  teruat  in 
^^  Jadendo ;  out  qui  habet  in  /acietido,  et  scruat  in  perse- 
nerandot  ipse  est  qui  diliffii  me :  He  tliat  hath  my  worde 
in  his  meraorie,  and  keepeth  it  in  life ;  hee  that  hath  it 
in  wordes,  and  keepeth  it  in  manners ;  hee  that  hath  it  in 
bearing,  and  keepeth  it  in  doing ;  or  hee  that  hath  it  in 
doing,  and  keepeth  it  in  perseuering  and  continuing, 
be  it  is  that  loueth  mee.  You  see,  then,  that  wee  must 
not  onely  be  hearers,  but  also  doers  of  tlie  worde.  It 
shall  not  be  asked  (at  the  dreadfull  day  of  iudgement) 
bowe  much  we  haue  heard  or  readde,  or  how  much  we  doe 
know,  but  how  well  we  haue  lined,  what  workes  we 
haue  expressed,  to  testifie  with  vs  of  our  spiritual  gene- 
ration and  inward  faitli,  &c.  S.  Augustine  sayeth  :  Andtre 
veriiatem  nihil  est,  si  non  auditionetn  fructm  sequatur : 
To  beare  y*  trutli  is  nothing,  vnless  there  foUowe  fruits  of 
our  bearing.     Therefore,  we  must  be  that  good  grounde 
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whorein  the  seede  of  God's  wordc  is  sowen,  which  bring- 
eth  fruile  an  hundred,  sixtie,  and  thJrtie  folde.  For  we 
ought  not  to  be  like  those  that  professe  they  knowe  God, 
and  dcnye  him  with  theyr  workcs.  That  ground  that 
bringelh  forth  such  thornes  and  briers,  is  neare  vnto  curs- 
ing, whose  end  is  to  be  burned;  for  euery  tree  that 
bringeth  not  forth  good  fruite,  is  hewen  downe  and  cast 
into  the  fire. 

Vouth.  I  perceiue  now,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gospell 
is  not  a  libertine  doctrine,  to  giue  a  camall  libertie  to  men 
to  do  and  Hue  as  they  liste,  or  that  all  workes,  fasting, 
prayers,  and  almes  doedi's,  obedience,  &c.,  are  ouerthrowen 
or  denyod  thereby,  as  the  Pope*s  Catholikes  haue  and 
do  report. 

Affe.  By  this  doctrine  of  the  gospell,  as  you  heare,  is 
established  and  confirmed  all  godly  life  and  good  workes  j 
but  this  hath  beene  alwayes  the  practises  of  Satan  and 
the  impes,  falselye  to  report  of  this  doctrine,  as  we  reade 
in  the  holy  scriptures. 

Vouth.  You  hauo  satisfied  me  in  this  point  (I  thanke 
God  for  you) ;  yet  I  pray  you  giue  rae  to  vnderstand 
what  he  was  that  preached  this  day  at  our  church  ? 

Age.  I  assure  you  I  know  not  his  name  ;  but,  whatso- 
eucr  his  name  be,  he  is  a  godlye,  learned  man,  one  that 
beuteth  downe  mightily  by  the  word  of  God  popish  reli- 
gion and  superstition,  and  therewith  he  is  a  great  enemy 
to  sinne  and  vice,  whiche  now  raigneth  too,  too  much 
amongst  a1  estates  and  degrees,  and  a  great  friend  to 
vertue  and  true  religion. 

Youth.  I  am  very  glad  to  heare  so  good  a  report  of 
him  as  I  do:  it  U  glorious  when  the  preachers  arc  cer- 
taine  of  their  doctrine  which  they  teache,  constant  therein, 
and  lead  liues  answerable  thereto,  hauing  that  Vrim  and 
Tkunmiim  which  slgnifieth  knowletlge  and  holinesse,  de- 
claring thereby  what  virtues  are  required  in  those  that 
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are  ministers  and  proachers  of  God's  worde  and  sacra-  2  Tim. 3, 10 
ments,  so  as  they  may  builde  vp  God*s  church,  both  with  ''   ' 

doctrine  and  conuersatioii  of  lyfe. 

Affc,  God  defende  but  that  they  shoulde  be  such,  as  1  Tim.  4,  U 
in  all  respectes  they  may  shewe  tlieraselues  totheworlde, 
an  etisample  in  worde,  in  conucrsalion,  in  loue,  in  spirito, 
in  faith,  and  in  purenesse,  and  tliat  tliey  shewe  them-  »•  .r  «  j, 
setues  lanternes  of  light,  and  en?ample  of  good  works,  Titus,  2,  7 
with  vncorrupt  doctrine,  with  grauitie  and  integritie,  &c, 

I'ou/A.  Your  greate  commondalion  of  this  sermon 
maketh  me  sorrowfull  that  1  had  not  beene  at  it ;  but  my 
businesee  was  euche,  as  by  no  meanea  I  could  be  there. 

Affe.  Was  your  busincsse  so  great,  that  it  might  not 
haue  beene  deferred  and  put  off  for  that  present  vnto 
another  time?  I  pray  you,  may  I  be  so  bolde  as  to 
vadcratande  of  you  what  thiB  great  businesse  was,  that 
thus  liindered  you  from  liearing  so  notable  and  worthie  a 
sermon,  as  was  preached  this  morning  ? 

y'outh.  I  may  sliewe  you,  for  anye  great  weyght  that  it 
was  of;  but  whatsoeuer  it  was.  I  put  you  out  of  doubt, 
it  was  about  no  matters  of  any  common  wealth. 

Affe.  Then,  belike,  you  were  at  prayer  with  all  your 
familie,  in  your  owne  house. 

Touth.  I  tell  you  truth:  I  prayed  not,  hut  I  haue 
playde  all  this  night,  that  this  morning  I  could  scarce 
bolde  open  my  eyes  for  sleepe,  and  therefore  was  fayno 
for  to  recouer  my  loste  sleepe  this  forcnoone. 

Age,  You  haue  herein  abused  God's  ordinance,  and  p^^  104^  lo^ 
yoursclfc  also ;  for  God  made  the  daye  for  man  to  tra-  "^^ 
uell  in,  and  the  night  for  a  man  to  rest  in,  &c.  Pga. 

Vouih.  Why,  good  father,  is  it  not  reason  tliat  a  man  ^ 
should  take  his  rest  and  sleepe  when  he  pleaseth? 

Age.  Yes,  in  dede,  fao  that  he  vsetli  his  rest  and  sleepe 
moderately  and  orderly,  that  he  may  the  better  go  about 
those  lawfull  affayrcs  that  he  liath  to  doe.     For  other- 
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^^F  wise  (as  you  vse  your  rest  and  sleepe)  shall  Lappen  to 

Pro.  20, 13      you,  as  Salomon  sayth :   He  that  loueth  sleepe  shall 
come  vnlo  pouertie,  &c.     Our  life  is  a  watching^  there- 
Marli,  13.  36  fore  we  ought  to  take  heede,  that  we  lose  not  the  greatest 
I  Peter,  5,  8  ^^  ^j.  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^j^  aleepe ;  namely,  eith  of  the  same 

many  vices  be  engendered  as  well  of  the  bodio  as  of  the 
royude.     Cato  to  this  effect  sayth  : 


krist.  lib. 
de  Qiiimiil 


Aristotle 


Piut  viyila  semper^  nee  tomno  dediius  esto. 

Nam  diutuma  qttiea  ri/iw  alimcnia  ministrat.  , 

Youth,  You  know  that  sleepe  was  giuen  for  man^s  pr&« 
seruation,  for  that  nothing  hauing  lyfe  is  there  that 
sleepeth  not.  Aristotle  saycth,  that  all  creatures  hauing 
bloude  take  their  repose  and  sleepe,  &c.  Sleepe  is  a 
surceasing  of  all  the  sences  from  trauel,  which  is,  or  is 
caused  by  certayne  euaporations  and  fumes  rysing  of  our 
meate  and  sustenance  receyued,  mounting  from  tlie  sto- 
macke  immediately  into  the  brayne,  by  whose  great 
coldenesse  these  vapours  warme  are  tempered,  casting 
into  a  slumber  euerye  tlie  forces,  or  sences  exterior;  at 
which  time  the  vitall  spirites,  retiring  to  the  heart,  leaue 
all  the  members  of  the  bodye  in  a  sleepe,  vntill  suche  time 
againe  as  tliese  aayde  vitall  spirites  recouer  new  force 
and  strength  to  them  againe  j  and  so  these  vapors,  or 
ceasing,  or  diminishing,  man  againe  awaketh,  and  re- 
tumeth  to  himselfe  more  apt  to  his  businesse  than  at 
any  time  before :  and  therefore  to  sleepe,  and  take  much 
rest  is  not  so  noysome,  or  hurtful!  as  you  affirme. 

Age,  You  haue  herein  shewed  yourselfe  lyko  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  phisition,  but  farro  wyde  either  from  good 
philosophie  or  wholesome  phisicke.  Although  it  be  good 
and  necessaric  for  the  bodic,  yet  must  it  not  be  with  ex- 
cesse  and  immoderately  taken ;  for  that  to  much  sleepe, 
saythe  Aristotle,  weakeneth  the  spirites  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  also  of  the  soule ;  euen  as  moderate  and  competent 
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test  betterelh  them,  increasing  tlieir  vigor  and  their  force, 
9uen  so  immoderate  rest  hurteth  and  weakeneth  ;  for  aa 
tnaaye  things  are  necessarie  and  needefuU  in  man's  1yfe» 
lao  taking  tn  excesse  and  out  of  season  annoy  and  grieue 
much  :  as  to  eate ;  who  fecleth  not  howe  hunger  compel- 
leth.  and  yet  he  tlmt  eatetli  too  much  repenteth  it,  as 
commonly  see.  Sleepe,  then,  must  be  taken  for 
necessitie  onely,  to  reuiue,  refreslie,  and  comforte  the 
veatie  senses,  the  spirites  vitall,  aud  other  we^rye  mera- 
\seT8 ;  for  too  much  sleepe  (besides  that  it  maketh  heauie 
the  spirites  aud  sences,  the  partie  also  becommeth  slouth- 
fuU.  weake,  and  effeminate,  with  ouermuclie  ydlenesae) 
ingendreth  much  humiditie  and  rawe  humors  In  the  bodic, 
[which  commonlye  asaaulte  it  with  simdrie  infirmities, 
iinesseogers  of  death,  and  of  finall  mine :  for  when  we 
aleepe  too  muche,  all  the  moy&tures  and  humors  of  the 
bodie,  with  the  natural!  lieate,  retire  to  the  extreme 
parts  thereof,  no  where  purgi  ng  or  euacuating  whatsoeuer 
is  redundant.  So  then,  vnmeasurable  sleepe  is  not  onely 
forbidden  by  philosophers  ond  phisitions,  but  also  is  a 
thing  odious  to  tlie  wise.  Ouid,  with  other  pontes,  terme 
■leepe  an  image,  or  pourtraite  of  death,  saying, 

What  else,  thou  foole,  is  sluggish  sleepe.  Quid 

but  forme  of  frozen  death  ? 
B^  settled  houres  of  certaine  rest, 

Qpproch  thy  want  of  breath. 

Tlierefore  be  you  (and  all  suche  as  you  are)  ashamed, 

then,  that  spende  the  greater  parte  of  your  time  in  ydle- 

nesse,  and  sleepe  in  your  bcddes  vntill  you  be  readye  to  goe 

to  your  dynner,  neglecting  therebye  all  dutye  of  seruice 

both  towardcs  God  and  man.     These  are  the  men  that 

one  speaketh  of,  saying :  Diu  domiunt  de  mane^  et  sero  Holcot.  in  lib. 

cito  cuhanl  de  node ;  They  wiU  go  verye  kte  to  bedde  ^"P"  *'"»'•  ^^ 

lit  night,  and  sleepe  lung  in  the  morning.     Surelye  he 
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tliat  BO  doth,  liis  offence  is  nothing  lesse  than  his  that 
all  daye  dotli  sitte  in  fatte  dishes,  eurfetting  lyke  a 
groese  and  swollen  Epicure,  considering  these  creatures 
should  onely  be  taken  to  the  sustentation  and  mainte- 
nance of  life,  and  not  to  fill  or  pamper  voluptuouslyc  tho 
bellye.  Dionysius  eaycth:  Non  viuas  vt  edas,  sed  edas 
ut  vivere  posses ,-  ad  sanUaienij  non  ad  mconiineniiam 
habenda  est  ratio.  Tliou  lyuest  not  to  eate,  butte  eate 
as  thuu  may  est  lyue;  for  there  must  be  a  gouernement 
to  vse  it  for  thy  health,  and  not  to  incontinencie,  Chri- 
sostomc  saytli :  Non  vita  est  propter  cibum  et  potum,  sed 
propter  t'itam  cibus  et  potus.  The  life  is  not  appoynted 
for  meate  and  drinko,  but  meatc  and  drinke  is  appoynted 
for  the  life.  In  which  sort  we  must  take  our  sleepe  onely 
for  neccesitie,  and  nothing  for  ydle  pleasure,  and  that  in 
due  time,  and  not  out  of  season,  that  we  may  the  better 
seruo  God  and  our  neygliboura.  If  that  yong  man  Euti- 
chus,  for  sleeping  Dt  Paules  sermon  at  Troas  in  a  win- 
dowe,  fell  downe  (as  a  punishment  of  God)  from  the 
third  tofle  deade,  what  punishment,  then,  thinke  you, 
will  God  bring  vpon  you,  and  other  like,  that  sleepe  from 
the  sermon,  and  neuer  come  to  diuine  seruice,  but  sleepe 
out  sermon  and  all,  which  cometh  to  pass  by  your  night 
watchings  and  ydlc  pastimes?  therefore,  no  excuse  will 
serue  you  herein, 

youth.  Why,  good  father,  is  not  thij  a  lawful  excuse 
for  me  to  be  absent  from  the  temple  at  prayer  and 
preaching  ? 

•Age,  It  is  no  more  lawful!  excuse  for  you,  than  it  was 
for  thorn  that  were  called  to  the  supper,  which  seemed  to 
make  lawfullcr  and  more  honest  excuf^es  than  you  do, 
when  as  one  would  go  to  his  ferme,  another  to  proue  his 
oxen,  and  another  to  abide  with  his  new  maried  wife,  &c. 
All  which  things  of  themselues,  and  by  themselues,  are 
good  and  lawfull ;  but  wlien  these  tttiogs  are  occasions 
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to  hinder  vs,  aod  drawe  vs  back  from  our  obedii^nce  to 
oure  God,  in  his  worde,  then  are  Ihoy  turned  into  sinnes, 
as  Solomon  sayth :  He  that  turneth  away  his  eare  from 
beaiing  the  lawc,  euen  his  prayer  shall  be  abhominable. 
The  reason  is  bicause  it  is  not  of  faith,  which  fayth  is 
g^rounded  vpon  God's  worde;  for  whatsoeuer  is  not  of 
feith  is  sinne,  for  where  a  true  fayth  ia,  there  is  alwayes 
obedience  to  God's  worde  ;  for  faith  hatli  hir  certaintie  of 
the  worde  of  God,  and  true  obedience  waileth  vpon  fayth 
continually,  as  one  of  hir  handmaydes. 

Therefore,  if  lawful!  tilings  (of  themselues),  as  oxen, 
fermes,  wyues,  children,  setting  our  householde  in  order, 
burying  of  our  fathers,  praiers,  sacrifices,  good  intents 
and  meanings,  our  own  liues,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  preferred 
before  God's  calling,  or  can  be  any  excuse  to  vs  at  all, 
howe  much  less  shall  our  vayne  and  ydle  playes  and  wan- 
ton pastimes  be  an  excuse  vnto  vs  at  the  dreadfull  day  of 
iudgeinent,  though  they  can  say  (as  Salomon  reporteth 
of  them)  Come,  let  vs  enioy  the  pleasures  that  are  pre- 
sent, let  vs  chcarcfuUy  v&e  the  creatures  as  in  youth,  let 
ws  fill  our  selups  with  wine  and  oyntments,  and  let  not 
the  floure  of  life  passe  by  us  :  let  vs  be  partakers  of  our 
wantonnesse,  let  vs  leaue  some  token  of  our  pleasure  in 
every  place,  for  tliat  19  our  portion  and  our  lot;  yet  in 
the  ende  they  shall  be  forced  to  say  in  bitternesse  of  heart 
(if  they  repent  not),  we  haue  wearied  our  selues  in  the  way 
of  wickednessc  and  destruction,  but  the  way  of  the  Lord 
we  liaue  not  known :  what  hath  pride  and  pleasures  of 
oar  youth  profited  vs,  &c.  Horrible  is  the  ende,  sayeth 
Salomon,  of  the  wicked  generation.  &c. 

Youth.  All  this  I  must  noedes  confesse  to  be  true  that 
you  hnue  said ;  yet.  as  Salomon  sayth,  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things — a  time  to  play,  a  time  to  worke,  a  time  to 
builde,  a  tyme  to  pull  downe,  &c. 

4^c.  If  you  confesse  my  saying  to  be  true,  and  yet 
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doe  contrarie,  you  shall  be  beaten  witli  many  stripes ;  for, 
as  Saint  James  sayth.  To  him  that  knoweth  how  to  do© 
well,  and  doth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sinne.  This  he  spaks 
to  such  as  sayde  in  hys  time,  as  you  doe  nowe,  that  cun- 
fessed  what  was  good,  but  they  would  not  doo  it.  And 
as  for  this  place  of  Ecclesiastea,  or  Preacher,  by  you  al- 
Icagod  to  maintaine  your  ydle  sportes  and  vayne  pas- 
times, it  is  not  well  applied  by  you,  for  he  speaketh  of 
this  diversitio  of  time  for  two  causes.  First,  to  declare 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  worlde  perpetuall,  Omne 
creatum  Jinitum  est ;  all  things  created  be  finite,  that 
is,  it  halh  and  shall  haue  an  cnde.  So  Seneca  sayth  t 
Nihil  est  diuturttum,  in  quo  est  aliquUl  ca'tremum.  Se- 
condly, to  teach  vs  to  be  paciimt^  and  not  grieued,  if  we 
haue  not  all  things  at  once  according  to  our  desires,  ney- 
ther  enioy  them  so  long  as  we  would  wish,  and  not  therby 
to  maintaine  ydlenesse  and  vayoe  pastimes.  So  may 
the  drunkerde,  adulterer,  vsurer,  thiefe,  &c.  (with  the 
whole  rabble  of  wicked  and  vngodly  ones)  likewise, 
and  to  the  same  effect  and  purpose,  alledge  this  place, 
ajid  applye  it  for  their  practises,  as  you  doe  for 
yours.  Uut  Syrach  teaclietii  you  another  lesson,  say- 
ing :  God  hath  commaunded  no  man  to  doe  vngodly, 
□eyther  doth  he  giuc  any  man  licence  and  time  tu  sinne, 
&c.  This  doth  well  appeare  by  the  wordes  of  Saint 
Paule,  saying,  Whyle  we  haue  time,  let  vs  doe  good,  &c. 
Saint  Ambrose  vpon  these  wordes  sayth,  Tempus  enim 
idcirco  concetlitur  viVtr,  vt  iam  imr/e  vet'sentur  j  that  is, 
tyme  is  therefore  granted  vuto  our  lyfe,  that  wee  shoulde 
lyue  rightly  and  iustly  all  the  dayes  of  our  life.  The 
godlye  man  hath  alwayes  sayde,  Veritas  filia  lemporis 
eaty  et  mater  omnium  vktutum;  that  is,  truth  is  the 
daughter  of  time,  and  the  motlier  [of]  all  vertues:  and 
that  no  time  nor  houre  ought  to  be  spent  ydelly  ap- 
peareth  by  that  Christe  himaelle  sayde :  The  kingdomo 
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of  heauen  is  lyko  vnto  a  certnyne  housholiler  that  went 
to  hire  labourers  into  his  vineyarde :  hee  went  the  third, 
the  sixt,  the  ninth,  and  the  eleuenth  houre,  fuunde  eorae 
standing  ydlo,  and  saydo  to  them,  why  stande  ye  here  all 
daye  ydle  ?  Goe  ye  also  into  my  vineyarde,  fitc.  Where- 
by it  appeareth  that  wee  ouglit  to  waste  and  spcnde  no 
time,  nay,  no  houre,  in  ydlenesse,  but  in  some  good  exer- 
cise, &c.,  as  it  maye  onelye  redounde  to  the  glorie  of  the 
immortall  name  of  God,  and  profite  of  our  ncyghbourea, 
Verye  well  was  it  sayde  of  one,  vppon  these  wordes  ^that 
Cbristc  eayde  to  them  that  stoode  ydle  all  daye.  Sec, 
Tola  ditf,  id  est  tola  vita,  in  pueritia^  adolescent ia,  in  ju* 
rentute,  in  aenectutCy  fobia  nUiil  jirojieientea^  pj'o.vimis  non 
svbnenientvs^  Deo  non  teruientes,  hostibus  non  resiatentea 
ei  in  postemm  non  prouidentes.  All  the  day,  that  is  all 
the  life  (to  be  ydle)  in  thy  childehoode,  in  thy  boyhoode, 
in  thy  youthe,  in  thy  age,  nothing  profitable  to  them- 
eelues,  helpefuU  to  their  neighboures,  not  scruiccable  to 
God,  not  resisting  their  ennimies,  and  lesse  prouiding 
agaiaste  the  last  daye.  This  made  Seneca  complayue 
that  a  great  part  of  our  lyfe  perishetli  in  doing  nothing, 
a  greater  in  doing  euill,  and  the  greatest  of  all  in  doing 
things  rnprofitable.  ChrysoKtome  sayeth,  that  we  must 
be  doing :  Corde,  mente,  orty  manu ;  corde  credendo^ 
ntente  compaiUndo,  ore  conjiteudoy  tttanH  operando. 
With  heart,  minde,  mouth,  and  haiide ;  with  heart  in 
beleeuing,  with  mindc  in  patience,  with  mouth  in  oon- 
fessing,  with  hande  in  labouring.  So  that  you  may  well 
perceeue  that  to  be  ydle  and  doe  no  good  is  against  the 
law  of  God  and  the  law  of  nature;  as  Hesiodus  sayth, 
Illi  pariter  indiffnantur,  et  dii  et  homines,  quisquis 
oiioSMS  :  both  the  Gods  and  men  di?te8t  those  that  are 
idle;  and  therefore  was  it  said  openly,  Otxosoa  et  va^a 
toiitus  est  appeUare  Jratres  muscas,  quod  mhilfacientes 
bom ;  Idlers  and  wanderers  were  wont  to  be  called  friers' 
flees,  that  are  doing  no  good. 
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Vouik,  Wil  you  haue  no  leysure  times  graunted  vnto 
man  ?  is  it  not  a  true  saying,  Quies  laboris  remedium — 
rest  is  the  medicine  of  labors  and  wearines  ?  Therefore 
breathings  and  refreshings  from  coutinuall  labors  must 
be  had,  bicauso  it  driuetli  awaye  irkesomnesse,  gotten  by 
serious  toile,  and  doth  repaire  again  y"  bodies  and  minds 
to  labor  ;  cuen  as  too  much  bending  brcketli  a  bow,  so  to 
be  addicted  perpetually  to  labors,  and  neuer  to  refresh 
the  mind  with  pastimes,  must  nedes  cause  y*  minde  not 
long  to  endure  in  earnest  studies^  and  therefore,  it  is  said, 
festiual  dais  in  old  time  were  inuented  for  recreation. 

Age.  Yes,  truly,  I  do  allow  of  honest,  moderate,  and 
good  lawful!  actiue  exercises  for  recreation,  and  quick- 
ning  of  our  dull  minds.  And  where  you  say  that  holy- 
daycs  (as  they  are  termed)  wore  inuented  in  old  time  for 
pastimes,  I  think  you  say  truth.  For  y*  Pope  appointed 
tliem  (and  not  God  in  his  word),  and  that  only  to  traine 
vp  tlie  people  in  ignorance  and  ydlenesse,  whereby  halfe 
of  the  year,  and  more,  was  ouerpassed  (by  their  ydle  holy- 
dayes)  in  loytering  and  vaine  pastimes,  &c.,  in  restrayn- 
ing  men  from  their  handy  labors  and  occupations.  S. 
August,  speaking  of  the  abuse  of  the  Sabboth-day,  sayth : 
It  is  better  to  digge  and  go  to  plowe  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
than  to  be  drunke  and  line  ydelly  :  howe  much  more 
may  we  saya  so  of  those  festiual  days,  neuer  appointed 
nor  commanded  by  God,  &c. 

YotUh.  If  you  do  alow  of  exercises  and  recreations, 
why  then,  do  you  so  bitterly  inuey  and  speak  against 
plays  and  pastimes? 

Age.  As  far  as  good  exercises  and  honest  pastimes 
and  plays  doe  benefile  the  health  of  manne,  and  recreate 
his  witles,  so  far  I  speake  not  against  it ;  but  the  exces- 
Malh.  5,  29  ^^^  ^nd  vnmeasurable  vse  thereof  taketh  away  the  right 
institution  thereof,  and  bringcth  abuse  and  misuse,  and 
thereby  is  an  hinderauncc  of  man's  obedience  tu  God^s 
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word  (as  it  is  seene  in  you,  this  present  flay),  and  ther- 
fore  Uiey  are  rather  chaunged  into  faultcs  and  transgr^s- 
sdone  than  lionest  exercises  for  man's  recreation.  There- 
fore, we  must  in  all  our  pastimes  remember  what  Cicero 
sayth  :  Non  ila  generati  suvws  a  naturay  vt  ad  ludum  et  Cic.de" 
jocumjiicti  esse  videamur,  sed  severUatem  potinSf  el  alia 
siudia  grauiora.  Wee  are  not  made  and  brought  forth 
into  this  worlde  by  nature,  to  the  intent  we  miglit  app^re 
mnd  seeme  to  be  createtl  to  the  maintenaunce  of  gaming 
and  pastymcs,  but  we  are  borne  to  more  weighiie  mat- 
ters and  grauer  studies,  Therfore,  S.  Paulc  sayth:  I  Cor.  10,  31 
Whatsoeuer  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glorie  of  God. 

Youth.  It  seemeth  to  me,  you  are  so  precise,  as  if  you 
would  make  vs  Stoikes,  that  will  thus  exclude  pastimes 
and  playes  from  vs,  as  we  now  v&e  them. 

Age,  Haue  you  so  quicklyc  forgotten  (what  1  saydo 
euen  now)  that  I  did  allowe  of  all  honest,  good,  and  law- 
ful pastimes,  for  those  endes  and  purposes  whercvnto  they 
were  appuanted,  for  man's  recreation  and  comfort.  Ci- 
cero sayth  in  his  booke  of  Offices  to  this  effect  and  pur- 
pose :  Liido  autem  ei  joco  illi^  guidem  vH  licet,  sed 
tieui  tomno  et  cccteris  tptietidtts,  turn  cjfm  grauilma 
ternsque  rehua  satiafecerimua :  that  is,  honest  games 
and  pastimes  are  allowable,  but  we  ought  to  vse  them  as 
we  doe  sleepc  and  other  eases  of  the  body,  and  to  be 
taken  after  such  time,  as  we  haue  laboured  inough  in 
wetghtie  matters  and  serious  affaires.  As  we  read  of  Valer.  lib.  8 
the  Romane  Sceuola  :  he  vB«d  oftentimes  to  play  at  ten- 
nise,  onely  to  recreate  his  spirites,  after  ho  liad  taken 
great  paynes  in  weightie  matters  of  the  common  wealth. 

VoHik.  I  am  verye  gladde  that  you  graunt  some 
kynde  of  pastime  and  playes,  although  you  tye  it  to  times, 
matters,  and  persons. 

Age.  Very  good  reason  it  be  so  graunted,  as  I  haue 
■ayde :  for,  as  Cicero  sayth  :  Ludcndi  est  guidem  modus 
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retinendus,  a  measure  ought  to  be  kept  in  all  our 
times  ;  as  the  poet  sayth  :  Eat  modus  in  rebu9^  sunt  ccrti 
deniqtte  fines y  Quas  vltra  citrague  nequit  consistere  virtus* 
I  pray  you  what  measure,  or  ineane,  keepe  you  and  your 
companions  now  a  days,  that  play  when  you  should  sleppe, 
and  sicepe  when  you  shoulde  labour  ?  The  Lorde  biddcth 
you  watch  and  pray,  and  you  watch  and  play  all  night 
long ;  whereby  you  are  not  able  to  doe  your  dutie  in  hear- 
ing of  God*s  wonle,  roceyuing  of  his  aacramentes,  pray- 
ing with  the  congregation,  yet  not  able  to  vse  your  voca- 
tion and  calling  ;  whereby  you  prouoko  and  heape  Goil's 
heauy  displeasui-e  and  wrath  vppon  you :  therefore,  ye  hauo 
greate  cause  to  bee  heartily  sorye,  and  to  repent, 

Voulfi.  Why,  sir,  by  my  sleepe  I  hurt  no  man,  for 
therein  I  thought  no  euill ;  and  therefore  I  haue  not  of- 
fended, tliat  I  nede  to  repent  me  for  it. 

Jg€.  My  Sonne,  in  manye  things  we  oifende  all,  both 
in  thoughts,  words,  dedes,  and  dreamcs,  through  corrup- 
tion of  our  nature  ;  therefore  haue  wcc  nede  to  sayc  with 
Dauid,  Who  can  vnderstande  his  faultes  ?  Clense  mee 
from  secret  faultos,  O  Lorde.  And  whereas  you  say  by 
sleeping  you  hurt  no  man,  that  is  not  sufficient  to  hurt 
no  man,  but  you  must  do  good  also.  Dauid  sa^-th  :  Es- 
chue  euill  and  doc  good ;  soeke  peace,  and  ensue  it. 
What  good  (I  pray  you)  hath  your  sleepe  and  ydle  pas- 
times done  to  you,  which  hatli  hindered  you  from  all 
good  and  godly  exercises?  No  good  at  all,  but  rather 
great  hurte,  for  tliat  you  abused,  and  not  vsed,  your 
sleepe  in  due  time  and  order,  by  reason  of  your  ydle  night- 
watching  playes,  and  ydle  wanton  pastimes,  to  satisfie 
the  pleasures  and  desires  of  the  fleshe,  and  therefore  you 
necde  repentance.  Hereby  is  inferred  that  general  rule. 
Cuius  rei  est  vsus,  etuadtm  est  et  abustts :  there  is  no- 
thing vsed  but  that  also  maye  be  abused ;  for  God 
in  merxrie  giucth  vs  nothing  (be  it  ncuor  so  good)  but 
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tiw  dmiill  is  presently  busie  to  draw  vs  to  the  abuse 
thereof. 

Vouih,   Do  not  you  remember  tliat  Salomon  sayth, 
that  there  is  nothing  better  tlian  that  a  man  slioulde  be  Ecc).  3, 22 
merye  and  reioyce  in  hisaflfayres,  bicause  that  is  his  por- 
tion?    Wlierefore,  then,  shall  not  wee  in  our  youtlifull 
dayes  playe  and  pa&time  ? 

Aife.  Salomon  speaketh  not  there  of  vaine,  wanton, 
and  ydle  playes*  but  declareth  that  man  by  hia  reason 
can  comprehende  nothing  better  in  this  life,  than  to  vse 
the  gifVes  of  God  soberly  and  comfortably.  Aleo  ha 
speaketh  against  the  greodie  carefulnesse  of  the  couetous 
rich  men,  that  vse  to  become  slaues  and  bondmen  to  their 
mucke  and  riches,  (contrarie  to  the  rule  uf  Uauid,  which 
he  giueth,  sapng,  If  riches  encrease,  set  not  your  beartes  Ps^-  61j  10 
thereon).  A  little  before  the  place  by  you  recited,  ha 
sayth  :  I  knowe  that  there  is  notliing  good  in  them  but  to  Kccl.  3, 12 
veioyce  and  do  good  in  his  lyfu.  To  that  ende  was  it 
■poken  of  tlie  wyse  man  against  couetousnesse :  Auaro 
semper  detst  quod  habet^  quam  quod  non  habet.  The 
rich  man  lackoth  that  which  he  hath,  as  well  as  that  he 
hath  not,  Augustine  sayth  ;  Non  solum  ille  auarua  est  August 
pd  rapil  alinia,aed  eiiam  Hie  auarua  eat  qui  cupidh  aeruat 
fU4i.  He  is  not  oncly  a  couetous  man,  that  taketh  away 
anoilw^r  man's  goods,  but  also  hn  is  a  couetous  man  that 
greedily  and  niggardlye  keepeth  his  owne  goodes,  (from 
helping  the  poore) }  so  tliut  it  is  a  manifest  token  of  God's 
plague,  when  a  riche  man  hath  not  a  liberal  1  hearte  to 
V8«  his  riches.  Augustine  sayth  :  Si  iff^ietn  viHtiiur  qui  August. 
non  dedit  rem  propriam^  vbi  pittas  viUtendus  eat  qui 
inuatit  al'teuum  f  If  he  shall  be  cast  and  gent  into  fire, 
that  giueth  not  of  his  owne  proper  goodes,  where  thinkest 
thou  shall  lie  be  cast  and  sent,  that  inuadeth  and  taketh 
away  other  mens  ? 

Youth,  Why  doc  you  speake  so  much  to  mee  of  Uiis 
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couetousnesse  ?  I  am  not  rich,  and,  therefore,  Dot  coue- 
tou& 

Jge.  You  are  herein  deceyued,  for  Christ  in  his  law 
saith,  tiiou  shalt  not  couet  nor  lust ;  whereby  he  doth 
declare,  that  a  greedy  minded  man  (although  he  haue  no 
riches)  may  be,  and  is  a  couetous  man :  so  that  riches 
(whiche  is  the  gifte  of  God)  is  not  cause  of  couetousncsse, 
but  the  filthyo  desire  and  insatiable  mynde  and  heart  of 
manne,  and  also  his  greedy  desire  to  haue.  Therefore 
Paule  sayth  ;  Tlie  desire  of  mony,  he  sayth,  not  simply 
(mony)  but  the  (desire)  is  tlie  roote  of  all  euill,  whiche, 
whyle  some  lusted  after,  (he  sayeth  lusted)  tliey  erred 
from  the  faith.  Againe  :  Tlie^  that  will  be  riche,  fall 
into  temptation  and  snares,  and  into  many  foolishe  and 
noysome  lustes,  which  tirowne  men  in  perdition  and  de- 
struction. So  that  we  see  it  is  the  lust  and  will,  and  not 
the  riches  per  se  that  doth  make  vs  couetous  men.  Au- 
gustine sayeth :  ToUe  superhiam ,  ei  diuitia  non  noccbuut : 
take  away  pride  and  vaineglorie,  and  tlien  riclies  will 
not  hurt.  Non  enim  (sayth  Theophilact)  dtuitiw  noceni^ 
aed  aolicUudlnca  earum :  riches  hurt  not,  but  the  care- 
fulncssoofthem.  Chrisostorae  also  sayth :  Non  est  pauper^ 
non  esty  inquam,  qui  nihil  habet,  sed  qui  multa  conctt- 
piscii :  vicissim,  non  est  dines  qui  multa  possidet,  sed  qtd 
nutlius  egeiy  ^c.  Voluntas  hominum  ei  diuitesjiiciuni 
et  paupereSy  non  pecu  niarum,  vel  ahundan  tuiy  vcl  defectus ; 
that  is  to  saye,  he  is  not  a  pouro  man,  I  saye,  tliat  hath 
nothing,  but  hcc  is  a  poore  man  that  coueteth  and 
lustetli :  agayne,  he  is  not  rich  that  hath,  and  enioyeth 
muche  (goodes)  but  hce  that  coueteth  no  other  mannes 
(goodes)  &c.  The  willes  and  desires  of  menne  maketh 
richc  and  poore,  not  the  want  or  abundance  of  monye, 
Seneca  sayeth  :  Diu^s  est^  non  qui  moffis  habet,  sed  qui 
minus  cupit.  He  is  riche,  not  that  halh  much,  but  that 
coueteth  least.     Therefore,  Saint  Paule  saytli :  Godly- 
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le  is  great  gaine,  if  a  man  be  content  with  that  he 
hath,  &c.  Wliereby  you  see  proued,  that  you  and  such 
others  are  couetous  men. 

YoutL  Well,  let  tliis  posse,  and  let  vs  come  agayne 
vnto  our  former  talke.  Is  it  lawfull  fur  Christians  to 
playc  at  all,  or  not? 

Age.  I  haue  sayde  to  you  my  minde  herein  alredy ; 
what  neede  you  to  vrge  me  so  often  to  tell  you  ? 

Youth,  I  will  shewe  you  the  reason  why  I  doe  aske 
you  againe. 

Jgc,  Wliat  reason  is  there  that  so  moueth  you  to  rei- 
terate this  so  often  ?     Declare  it. 

Youth.  1  haue  often  times  hearde  it  affirmed  at  the 
mouth  of  certain  graue  learned  diuincs,  that  it  is  not 
lawfull  for  any  Christian  man  (professing  the  fayth  and 
true  religion  of  Christe  lesu)  to  playe  at  any  game  or 
pastime  at  £dl . 

Age.  Although  in  tliis  poynt  I  um  notaltogither  of 
their  iudgement,  yet,  no  doubt,  they  seeme  to  giue  rea- 
sons for  it;  but  yet  I  must  needes  confesse,  these  reasons 
of  theirs  are  sifted  very  depe  and  very  harde,  and  mar- 
ueylous  precise. 

Yoitih.  I  pray  you  let  me  lieare  what  their  reasons  are, 
that  they  seeme  to  pereuade  by, 

Age,  Their  reasons  are  these.  Seing  (say  they)  that 
we  must  yelde  account  to  God  of  the  wliolc  course  of  our 
life,  and  of  eche  particular  dede  tliercof,  they  aske  what 
account  we  are  able  to  yeelde  to  God  of  the  time  that  we 
leese  in  play.  And  seeing  (say  tliey)  that  we  must  for- 
beare  euery  ydle  worde  that  God  rebuketh  vs  for,  yea,  Maih.  \%  36' 
tliough  it  be  neither  othe  nor  blaspheming  of  the  name 
of  God,  but  onelye  bicause  it  is  yd1e»  and  spoken  to  no 
purpose,  howe  then  (say  they)  can  wc  excuse  ourselues  \  Ct 
of  all  tlie  ydle  time  that  we  spende  in  playing?  We 
must  doc  all  (say  they)  that  we  doe,  be  we  great  or  small, 
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ricbe  or  poorOj  to  the  glorye  of  God ;  and  when  wo 
playe  can  we  saye  that  therein  we  glorifye  God?  Paule, 
(say  they)  willeth  vs  to  redome  the  time  whicli  we  haue 
lost  in  fonde  aud  euill  things  when  we  were  idolaters ; 
shall  we  thinke  that  it  is  lawfull  for  vs  to  leese  and 
speode  the  same  in  playe,  now  when  we  are  called  to  the 
gloria  of  God  ?  It  is  sufficient  for  vs  (sayoth  Saint 
Peter)  that  we  haue  spent  tlie  time  past  of  this  lyfe  afler 
the  lust  of  the  Gentiles,  walking  in  wantonnesse,  lustes, 
drunkennesse,  in  gluttonie,  drinking,  and  in  abhominable 
idolatries,  to  the  ende  that  the  rest  of  the  time  that  we 
shall  Hue  in  this  fleshe,  we  should  Hue  no  more  after  the 
concupiscences  of  men,  but  after  the  will  of  God.  There 
are  so  many  duties  (say  they)  that  God  by  his  wordo  re- 
quireth  of  vs,  so  manye  meanes  and  holy  exercises  and 
occupations  to  bestow  ourselues,  cyther  to  the  glorie  of 
God,  or  tlie  profit  of  our  neighbours  at  all  houres,  both 
daye  and  night,  yea,  though  they  were  longer,  and  that 
euery  daye  liad  eight  and  fortie  houres ;  but,  instede  of 
bestowing  ourselues  in  holye  exercises  and  better  busi- 
nesses,  wee  spende  away  our  time  in  playing,  therefore, 
it  is  intollerable,  and  by  no  meanes  lawfull,  for  any  man 
that  calleth  himselfe  a  Christian  to  play.  There  is  the 
reading  of  the  worde  of  God,  and  other  good  bookcs, 
there  is  comforting  the  sicke,  visiting  prisoners,  relieuing 
the  nedy,  and  also  the  occupations  that  ech  man  hath  in 
his  estate  and  particular  calling ;  all  the  whiche,  with 
other  lyke  exercises,  are  expresslye  commaunded  vs  by 
the  worde  of  God,  and  we  can  scarce  finde  in  our  heartes 
to  doe  anye  of  them,  and  yet  can  we  bestowe  (say  they) 
BO  long  time  in  playing.  Certainly,  all  these  things  well 
considered,  we  cannot  perceyue  (say  tliey)  howe  it  shoulde 
be  seemely  or  lawfull  for  a  Christian  to  lose  any  time,  be 
it  neuer  »o  little,  in  play.     Saint  Ambrose  (say  they) 


doth  generally  condemne  all  kitide  of  plajre,  as  also 
Saint  Chrysostome. 

Youth.  I  promise  you,  they  go  very  neare. 

^^.  Althougli  they  do,  yet,  for  my  parte,  I  will  not 
bee  so  straite  or  scrupulous.  For  I  say  with  Saint  Au* 
gustinvs  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  sometimes  to 
recreate  hiuiselfe  and  reioyce  the  minJe,  tliat  he  may  the 
better  away  with,  longer  continue,  and  more  ehearefuUy 
retume  to  his  ordinarie  labour  and  vocation.  S.  Am- 
broae  sayth :  Licel  inierdnm  honesta  ioca^  SfC, ;  honest 
pastimes  are  sometime  lawfull. 

Yottih.  1  woulde  very  gladly  heare  your  answeree  to 
their  reasons  which  they  haue  made. 

•^g^^  My  answere  is  tins.  We  must  make  distinction 
betweene  tlie  ordinarie  things  that  a  Christian  is  bounde 
of  necessitie  to  doe,  and  those  things  wlitch  are  permitted 
and  graunted  him  by  God  for  the  refreshing  and  helping 
of  his  infirmitie,  as  to  ease  him  when  he  is  weary  to 
ftleepe  after  labour,  and  to  play  after  long  paine.  Quid 
sayth  :  Quul  caret  altema  requie  durabik  non  ejtt.  The 
thing  cannot  endure  that  lacketh  rest.  Andj  therefore, 
the  holy  scriptures  (which  are  the  rule  of  good  and 
euLll)  maketh  mention  of  playing,  and  alloweth  Christians 
»o  to  doe.  Zacliarie  saytli  :  And  the  streetes  of  tlie  citio 
shall  be  full  of  boyes  and  girlcs  playing  in  the  streetes 
thereof.  Also,  when  Saint  Paule  sayth  :  WTicther  ye 
eate  or  drinke,  or  whaLsoeuer  ye  doe,  doe  all  to  the  glorie 
of  Go*I.  Wee  mayo  by  tliis  worde  "  whalsoeuer  ye  doe  " 
vnderstande  all  honest  recreations,  which  certainely  is  as 
lawfull,  and  permitted  to  vs,  by  reason  of  our  infirmitie, 
a»  U  cither  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping,  when  we  haue 
oeode  tliereof.  And,  as  our  Lordo  lesus  Christ  sayeth, 
that  man  is  made  for  the  glorie  of  God,  and,  therefore, 
tlic  Sabboth  serueth  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
both.    Su  honeat  recreation  is  inuuuted  fur  man,  and  for 
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his  health,  which  makcth  vs  the  bettor,  and  more  deuout 
to  aerue  God.  Then,  to  playe  at  honest  games  and  pas- 
times is  a  thing  both  indifferent  and  lawfull,  and  such 
as  are  lefte  to  Christian  libertie :  as  Paule  sayth, 
Gala.  12,  13  Bretliren,  ye  haue  bene  called  vnto  Ubcrtie  ;  onelye  vse 
not  your  libertie  as  occasion  vnto  the  fle&he,  but  by  loue 
serue  one  another,  which  thing  mu&t  be  obserued  in  any 
wise.  Neuerthelesse,  1  confesse,  we  ought  not  to  abuse 
(through  too  great  pleasure  which  we  take  in  tliera)  no 
more  than  to  abuse  any  other  thing  of  the  lykc  kinde. 
In  very  deede,  it  should  seeme  too  great  a  crueltie  to  re- 
straine  wearied  nature's  ouertoyled  bodies,  that  they 
neither  might  or  durste  take  some  recreation  ;  forj^'aU 
though  we  ought  to  apply  al  and  euery  our  doings  to  y* 
glory  of  God,  and  edifying  and  helping  of  our  neigh- 
hours,  neuerthelesse,  when  we  take  our  honest  recreation 
to  maintaine  and  preserue  our  vigour  and  health,  or  to 
recouer  our  strpngth,  or  to  refreshe  vp  our  spirites,  that 
we  may  aflcrwarde  the  more  cherefully  and  freshly  go 
about  that  businesse  that  Gud  hath  called  vs  vnto,  and 
doe  it  t!ie  better,  the  same  in  the  ende  redoundeth  to 
the  glorie  of  God,  whome  we  shall  by  this  meanes  be 
more  able  and  readye  to  Befue,^and  also  to  seeke  our 
neighbours  furtherance  and  profile.  1  doe  not,  then,  for- 
bid or  condemne  all  playe,  neither  mislike  that  a  faillifull 
Christian  doe  sometimes  play  and  sport  himselfe,  so  that 
such  play  and  pastime  be  in  lawfull  and  honest  tilings, 
and  also  done  with  moderation. 

Youth.  Then,  I  perceiue  by  you  that  honest  recrea- 
ations,  pastimes,  and  playes  are  tuUerable  vnto  menne, 
and  that  they  maye  vse  and  frequent  it  without  fault,  or 
offending  God,  or  hurt  to  the  profession  of  a  true,  faith- 
fidl  Christian. 

Affe.  If  it  be,  as  I  haue  sayd,  moderately  taken,  after 
some  weightie  businesse,  to  make  one  more  freshe  and 
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egilite,  to  prusticute  lii&  good  and  godly  affaires,  and 
lawfull  busiiicsse,  I  save  tu  you  againe,  he  maye  lawfullye 
doe  it ;  yet  1  would  Jeraaunde  one  thing  of  thee,  my 
BOQQe,  if  thou  wilt  auuswere  me. 

Youth,  That  I  will.     What  is  it?     L.t  me  Jieare. 

Age,  What  weightie  affaires  and  greue  studies  haue  you 
and  your  companions  bene  burthened  withall  ?  Hath  it 
bene  ^udying  in  your  buokes,  eyther  in  giuing  counsell 
and  advise  for  gouerneraent  of  common  wealths,  or  else 
in  labouring  and  toyting  in  your  haiidie  craftes  and  voca- 
tion, for  the  su&tentatiun  and  maintenance  of  your  wiues 
and  familie  at  home,  that  you  sliuuld  hauc  such  neede 
to  consume  this  whole  night  for  recreation,  paatime,  and 
vaine  playei  ? 

Youth.  I  assure  you,  good  father  Age,  my  studio  is 
Dot  diuinitie,  fur  I  haue  small  learning,  nor  yet  am  I  anye 
magistrate  ur  labouring  manne,  fur  in  no  wise  can  I 
labour;  I  loue  not  to  heare  of  it  of  anye  thing,  muche 
lesse  to  vse  it. 

Age.  Your  fatlier  hath  the  more  tu  aunswcrc  for,  who 
is  commanded  by  God's  holy  worde  to  haue  brought  you 
vp  (as  S.  Paule  sayth)  in  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of 
tlie  Lordt'.  S.  Paulo  cuiiimpndt'i!i  Timotliie,  that  he  had 
knowne  the  Scriptures  of  a  childe,  and  comnieudetli  him 
tliat  he  hadde  learned  the  faith  that  was  in  him  of  his 
grandmother  Lois  and  his  muthcr  Ennice ;  whereby 
appcareth  their  diligence  in  bringing  vp  Timothie  in 
godly  knowledge,  learning,  and  failhfulnesse  in  religion. 
Solon,  the  lawemaker  amung  the  Athenians,  made  a  lawe 
that  the  childe  (whose  father  neuer  regarded  lo  bring 
vppe  his  Sonne  la  anye  good  learning  ur  exercyse)  shoutde 
not  be  bounde  to  succour  or  relieue  his  father  in  anye 
icspectej  in  what  neede  soeuer  he  were  in.  Aristotle  was 
demaundcd  what  the  learned  differed  from  Uie  vnlearned, 
answered,  qua  viui  a  mortuu :  as  liuing  men  do  differ 
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Diugctifs  from  the  deaJe.  Therefore  Diogenes  said  well :  Learn- 
ing and  good  letters  to  yong  men  bringeth  sobrietie,  to 
olde  menne  comfort,  to  poore  menne  riches,  to  rich  men 
an  ornament^  &c.  Not  without  iust  cause  did  Chrisos- 
tomo  saye,  fatliers  are  louing  to  the  bodies  of  their 
children,  but  negligent  and  hateful  to  their  soulcs ;  which 
'*9,  10  ig  the  cause  Uiat  Ecclesiastic  us  sayelh  :  If  thou  bring  vp 
thy  Eooue  delicately  he  shall  make  thee  afrayd ;  if  thou 
play  with  him  he  shall  bring  thee  to  heauinesse :  laugh 
not  with  him,  least  thou  be  sorie  with  him,  &c.  And 
where  you  say  you  cannot  labor,  I  tell  you  plainelye,  tiien 
are  you  not  worthy  to  eatc  or  drinke  ;   for  he  (sayeth 

2Thcs.  3,  10  s^itit  Paule)  that  will  not  labour  ouffht  nottoeate  ;  that 
kphe.  4,  '28  '  o  » 

is  to  say,  sayth  a  learned  man,  NolUe  iitos  otiosos  aUrCj 

Math.  FIbcc.    tiedjame  eos  ad  laborem.  cogite  :  nourish  not  among  you 

2l'he»,can.3  tb<?se  ydlc,  loytering  persons,  but  com|>i:ll  them  with  very 

hunger  to  labour.  Whereby  you  may  Icaru  y'  none  ought 

to  Hue  ydelly,  but  should  be  giuen  to  some  Tocation  or 

calling  to  get  his  liuing  withall,  that  he  maye  doe  good 

vnto  others  also.     Thomas  de  Aquiae  i^ayeth  :  Qui  non 

kabct  exercitium  vel  offlcii,  vel  sludii,  vcl  kctionvt,  peri-' 

culose  viimnt  otiovi :  They  that  haue  m>  exercise  cyther 

of  office,  studie,  or  reailing,  these  Hue  daungerously  that 

Hue  ydellye.  Elcclesiasiicus  therefore  saith :  Sonde  thy  ser- 

uaiit  to  labour  that  he  go  not  ydle,  for  ydlenesse  bringeth 

much  euill.  Cato  sayth  :  Homines  nihil  agendo  di^cuni 

tnalem  agere :  men  in  doing  nothing  but  be  ydle  do  leame 

Genes.  3,  15    todoeeuill.  Adamwasput(byGod)inparadiBe;  itis added, 

that  he  might  drcsse  it  and  kee[>e  it,  tcochiug  vs  that  God 

would  not  haue  man  yillc,  though  as  yet  there  was  no 

neede  to  labour.     Also  God  sayJe  vnto  Adam  (after  his 

fall)  In  the  sweatc  of  thy  face  thou  shalte  eate  breade. 

Dauid  sayth :  Thou  slialte  eate  the  labours  of  thine  owne 

handes.      Salomon  sayeth :  A  aluutlifutl  hundc  roaketh 

poore,  but  tlie  liande  of  llie  diligeut  nmkuth  riche,   You> 
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and  such  as  you  are,  esteeine  your  selues  Imppie  and 
blessed  which  may  liue  in  wealth  and  ydlenesse  }  but  the 
Holy  Ghoet  (as  yuu  haue  heard)  approueth  them  blessed 
y^  liue  of  the  meane  profit  of  their  owne  labours.  So  that 
it  appeareth,  of  all  things  ydlenesse  is  most  to  be  eschewed 
and  auoyded  of  all  men  (especially  of  those  tliat  profcsse 
the  gospel  of  Christ)  bicause  it  is  the  fountayne  and 
well  spring  whereout  is  drawne  a  thousande  misehiefes; 
for  it  is  tlie  onely  nourisher  and  mayntainer  of  all  filthi- 
nesse,  as  whoredome,  tlielt,  murder,  breaking  of  wedlocke, 
periuhe,  idolatrie,  poperici  &c.  vaine  playes,  filthy  pas- 
times, and  drunkenness.  Not  without  cause  did  Eccle- 
aiasticus  saye,  that  ydleness  bringeth  mucli  euill :  Otium 
Jnge  ui  pcstem  (sayeth  BuUinger) :  flee  ydlenesse  as 
tbou  wouldt'st  flee  from  tlie  plague  of  peetilenco.  Otiuvi 
tnim  omne  malum  edocuit ;  Idleuesse  teacheth  all  euile 
and  mischiefe.  Bonauenture  sayth  :  Otiosiiaa  magister 
nugttrum  <rt,  et  nouerca  virtutnm  :  idleness  is  the  mais- 
(er  of  fablea  and  lyes,  and  the  stepdarae  of  all  vertue. 
So  Ambrose  sayth  :  Pericuiosa  otia  secura  esse  viriuH  / 
this  secure  ydlenesse  is  roost  dangerous  that  can  be  to 
vertue.  Therefore,  my  sonne,  doe  according  to  the  olde 
prouerbe,  Quijvgit  tnolaniy  Jug^itjarinam, 

Salomon  reproueth  such  ydle  persons  as  you  are  by 
tending  them  to  the  ant,  saying :  O  sluggarde^  go  to  the 
ant,  beholdc  hir  wayes  and  bo  wyse,  for  shcj  hauing  no 
guyde,  gouernour,  nor  ruler,  prepareth  hlr  mcate  in  the 
amumer,  and  gathereth  hir  foode  in  the  haruest ;  teach- 
ing thereby,  that  if  the  worde  of  God  cannot  instruct  vs, 
yet  we  shoulde  learne  at  the  little  ant  to  labour  aud  pro- 
uide  for  our  selues,  and  not  to  burthen  others  :  as  Saint 
Faule  sayth,  If  there  be  any  that  prouideth  not  for  his 
owDe,  and  namely  for  them  of  his  householde,  he  denycth 
the  Auth,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidell.  Agayne  he  sayeth : 
Letle  bim  that  stole  sleale  uo  more,  but  let  him  rather 
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labour  and  work  with  his  hamls  the  thing  which  is  good, 
that  he  may  haue  to  giuc  vnto  him  that  tipcdcth.  Howe 
is  it,  then,  that  man  shameth  not  to  Hue  a  trifling  and  aa 
ydle  loyterer,  considering  howe  painfully  and  busilye  the 
poore  ant  toyleth  in  the  summer,  gathering  hir  prouision 
and  store  for  the  winter,  and  also  hauing  such  manifest 
precepts  in  holy  scripture  to  instruct  him,  as  you  heareof 
Saint  Paule  himselfc  ?  Therefore  he  put  that  preceptc 
to  avoyde  theft,  to  raoue  the  Ephesians  to  labour,  for  that 
ydlenesse  niaketh  one  to  consume  his  owne  goods  and 
treasures,  whereby  eommeth  pouertie,  of  that  issuetli  our 
decoyt,  from  thence  commeth  tliefte :  he  addeth  a  reason 
why  he  should  labour,  not  onelye  to  succour  himselfe,  but 
those  also  that  haue  neede.  He  biddeth  them  simpW  to 
worke,  but  sayth  worko  that  is  good,  that  is  to  saye,  that 
worke  and  vocation  which  God  hath  (irdeyiied  and  ap- 
poynted,  which  is  good  and  profitable  to  men.  A  learned 
father  sayth  herevpon:  ProhiOensprnuas  ac  inutiici  artn^ 
vi  sunt  hi3trionufn,pr(Fstigiatorum,  magonim,  astrologi- 
cce,  et  alia  omnes  diuinationes^  aliacque  curioaa;  diurraorum 
gcnerxim  :  Forbidding  (by  Paulc's  wordes)  cuill  and  vn- 
profitnble  artes,  a*  of  ontorludes,  stage  playes,  juggUngs 
and  false  Blcyghts,witchcrafles,  speculations,  diuinations, 
orfortune  telling?,  and  all  other  vayne  and  naughtie  curious 
kynde  of  artes.  Whereby  ye  hauo  to  note  with  what 
kinde  of  labour  and  exercise  we  ought  to  get  our  liuings  ; 
for  if  it  hee  by  these,  4>r  such  like  waycs  and  meanes,  it 
13  most  dpfestable  ami  nbliominablebeforf  God  and  man, 
and  cannot  escape  williout  greate  puoiblmieut,  vnlestfe 
they  repent  and  so  turnc  from  their  wickednesse. 

Youtfi,  U  there  no  remedy,  but  that  we  must  get  our 
liuing  with  our  owne  labour  and  trauell } 

Age.  There  is  no  remedie,  for  the  Lorde  hath  com- 
manded it,  and  tljerefore  it  must  be  done ;  he  hath  so 
decreed  it :  as  lob  sayelh,  a  man  is  borne  to  traurl  as 
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the  sparkes  flee  vpward.  Dauid  sayeth  also :  Man 
goeth  fortli  to  l)is  worke  and  to  his  labour  vntil  the  even- 
ing. Neyther  arc  we  borne  to  ourselues  onely,  but  to 
others  also.  Plato  sayeth  :  Homines  hominum  causa 
e»$e  gtneratoa ;  eche  man  was  borne  and  brought  into 
this  worlde  for  others  sake,  as  one  roan  to  heipe  another. 
Cicero  sayeth  :  Kon  nobis  solum  nati  sumusy  oriusque 
nosiri  partem  patria  vendicat,  partem  amid,  &c.  ^^'ee 
are  not  borne  and  brought  into  this  worlde  to  our  selues 
onely  for  owne  sake,  but  also  for  otiiers,  for  part  of  our 
birth  and  being  our  countrle  doth  chalenge,  and  the 
other  parte  our  parents  and  frendes  doe  require.  For 
otherwise,  homo  homini  lupus  eat ;  a  man  is  a  woIfe 
to  a  man,  that  is,  a  devourer  one  of  another.  Therfore, 
let  vs  labour  diligently  in  good  exercises,  that  we  may 
liaue  to  minister  to  the  needy  brethren,  reraembring 
alwayes  what  is  cayde  :  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  giue 
rather  than  to  receyue. 

Thus  you  may  perceuye  throughlye  howe  coramendable 
the  labouring  man  is,  and  how  deieetable  and  odious  the 
loytert'rs  and  ydle  persons  are  in  any  common  wealth  : 
Otiosos  et  vagos  solitus  eat  appeilare  yratres  muscas, 
quod  nihil  facienies  boni ;  idlers  and  wanderers  were 
wont  to  be  called  friers  flies,  which  neuer  doe  any  good : 
teaching  liereby,  that  popislie  friers  were,  and  are,  but 
ydlers  and  loytering  \'agabondes,  good  for  nothing,  but 
euen  as  flies  flle  abroade  vpon  all  mennes  meate,  to  fill 
Ihemselues  of  other  mens  traueis,  euen  so  doe  they  j  for 
they  go  ydelly  a  limiting  abrode,  liuing  vpon  the  sweat 
of  other  raen^  trauels.  Against  such  idle  friers  and 
nxmkes  Saint  Augustine  wrote  a  booke,  reproouing  ear- 
nestly their  ydle,  eouutous  life,  &c.  Seneca,  passing  by 
a  certaine  towne  called  \^acia,  he  saw  a  citizen  of  Rome 
ydle  and  loytering,  sayde,  lUc  situs  est  Vacia  ;  here 
lietb  or  sitteth  the  filtli  aod  dung  of  Vacia.    It  was  truly 
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sayde  of  one,  quod  otium  pulvinar  est  Satance;  that 
idlene&se  isSatboDS  fetlierbed  and  pillowe,  that  he  layelh 
all  ydlers  and  loyterers  to  sleepe  vpon.  The  prophet 
Ezcchiell  sayth,  it  was  one  of  the  sinnes  of  Sodom  for 
which  Gud  plagued  them,  saying.  This  was  the  iniqui- 
tie  of  thy  sister  Sodora,  pryde,  fullne&se  of  breade,  and 
abundaunce  oi  ydlenesse,  was  in  hir.  &c.  Suint  Paule 
also  reproueth  a  sort  of  yong  widowes  which  were  in  his 
time,  and  lined  ydelly,  saying:  Refuse  the  yonger  wi- 
dowes, for  they,  being  ydle,  haue  learned  to  go  about 
from  house  to  liouse ;  yea,  they  are  not  only  ydle,  but 
also  prattlers  and  busie  bodieS)  speaking  things  whiche 
are  not  comely.  Here  may  you  see  what  mischiefes  en- 
sue of  ydlenesse  both  in  men  and  women. 

in  olde  time  (we  reade)  that  there  was  vsually  caried 
before  the  mayde,  when  she  shoulde  be  maried,  and 
came  to  dwell  in  her  husbandcs  house,  a  distaffe  charged 
with  flaxe>  and  a  spyndLe  hanging  at  it,  to  the  intente 
she  might  be  myndefuU  to  lyue  by  hir  labour.  Also 
among  the  Romaynes,  when  anye  niayde  shoulde  be 
maried,  it  was  alwayes  solemnized  vpon  the  working 
daye,  to  teach  what  they  must  doe,  &c.  Likewise  they 
were  wont,  in  olde  lime,  to  haue  paynted  snayles  in 
their  houses,  to  teache  them  thereby  alwayes  to  keepe 
home  within  their  owne  house,  and  to  see  hir  seruants 
1  Cor.  14,  35  labour  in  their  businesse  duty  and  truly,  for  the  auoyd* 
ing  of  ydlenesse,  the  mother  of  all  other  vice*.  Saint 
Hiorome  counsayled  the  mayde  Demetrias  to  eschue 
ydlenesse  ;  and,  tlicrefore,  when  she  had  made  an  end  of 
hir  prayers,  be  willed  her  to  go  in  hande  with  wool!  and 
weauing.  tliat  by  such  change  of  workes  tlie  dayes  seeme 
not  long.  He  bid  her  not  to  worke  for  Uiat  she  was 
in  any  pouertie  (being  one  of  the  noblest  women  in 
Rome),  but  that  by  such  occa&ion  of  working  she  shoulde 
put  out  of  hir  myiide  foolishe  and  filthie  imagiuations 
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and  fantasies.  A  certainc  woman  of  Lacedemon,  taken 
prisoner  in  warrc,  was  asked  witat  slie  couUlo  doe  ?  I  can 
(eajt^tli  slie)  rule  an  house.  So  Aristotle  saytli  thaX  in 
keeping  of  an  house,  it  is  the  man's  part  to  get,  and  the 
woman's  to  keepe ;  but  if  she  be  spending  and  wast- 
full,  prodigall  and  ydle,  Ecclesiastic  us  counsayle  must  be  Eccl.  42, 6 
followed,  where  he  sayth :  Set  a  good  locke  where  on 
euill  wife  is,  and  to  locke  where  manye  bandes  arc. 
Otiottiitu  omnium  vUtorum  mantra  atque  origo  est ; 
Idlaneoe  (saycth  Chrysostomc)  is  tlie  mystres  and  begin* 
ning  of  all  vice  and  wickedocsse.  Cato  sayth  :  Segnitiem 
J^*giU>,  Q*^ct  xdtce  ignaula  Jertur^  Nam  cum  animus  lan^ 
guei  consumct  inertia  corpus;  as  if  he  should  saye,  a 
slothful  and  3*dle  life  is  to  be  fled,  for  when  the  myude  is 
vnlustie,  then  ydlenesse  consumeth  the  bodie. 

Idlencsse,  mostc  delectable  to  the  fleshe,  which  delitetfa 
aboue  measure  in  sloth,  lithernesse,  ceasing  from  occu- 
pation, sluggishneese  and  heavinesse  of  mynde,  and  it 
hath  a  desire  to  be  doing  of  nothing,  and  to  be  voyde  of 
all  care  and  businesse.  Yea,  and  this  remember,  my 
Sonne  Youth,  that  filthie  lustes  are  chiefly  nourished  by 
excesse  and  ydlenesse  ;  for  thereof  is  tlie  &rebrande  kin- 
dledj  and  thereof  is  the  oylo  poured  in  and  ministered 
so  abundantly,  as  not  without  cause  that  learned  father, 
Peter  Martyr,  sayd,  Quavwig  autcm  otium  alat  alioqui 
muliamala,  nihil  tamcn  autjaciiius  aut  magis  alii,  quam 
libidinem :  that  is,  Although  ydlenesse  otherwise  nou- 
risheth  many  euils,  notwithstanding  she  nourisheth  no- 
thing more  easie  than  sensualilie  and  vnlawful  luste  (of 
whoredome) :  therefore  it  was  sayde  of  that  wittie  poet. 
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The  cause  is  playne,  and  quickly  knowne, 
since  he  with  sloth  was  cladde. 

Youth.  1  perceyue  the  blinde  ealeth  many  a  flie;  for 
as  Christ  sayth,  He  that  walketU  in  the  darkc  knoweth 
not  whither  he  goetti ;  and  Saint  Paule  sayde  that  bee 
knewe  not  lust  had  bene  sinne,  except  the  law  had 
sayde,  thou  shalt  not  lust.  Eveu  so  may  I  say,  that  1 
had  not  knowne  that  idleoesse  had  bene  such  a  detesta» 
ble  sinne  as  it  is^  except  God  had  opened  this  tn  nae  by 
the  meanes  of  you.  Nor  yet  that  Satan  thereby  vseth 
to  seduce  and  bring  vs  frora  all  vertun  to  vice,  from  faith 
to  infidelitie,  according  as  E/;clesiasticus  sayth  :  Idlenesse 
bringeth  mucli  euill ;  and  as  the  saying  of  olde  hath 
bene,  Otia  dant  vitia. 

Age.  It  is  the  waye  and  practise  that  Satan  vseth  to 
stealc  into  our  hearts,  that  he  may  possesse  us :  as  Christ 
sayth,  While  man  slept  there  came  his  encmic  (Satan) 
and  sowed  tares  among  the  whcnte,  &c.  As  we  see  iitJ 
King  Dauiil ;  when  ho  was  young  he  exercised  himselfe 
in  preparing  a  house  for  the  Lorde,  and  sayde,  i  will 
not  enter  into  the  tabernacle  of  mine  house,  nor  come 
vppou  my  bed,  nor  suffer  mine  eyes  to  sleepe.  nor  myne 
eyeliddes  to  slumber,  vntil  1  finde  out  a  place  for  the 
Lorde,  an  liabitation  for  the  mightie  God  of  Jacob. 
After,  when  he  began  to  be  ydle,  it  is  sayde  in  the  booke 
of  Samuel,  that  Uauid  went  not  uppe  witli  Joab,  his 
captaine,  but  sent  him,  and  all  his  seruants  with  Idm, 
against  the  Cldldren  of  Ammon,  to  besiege  Rabbath ; 
but  (sayth  the  text)  Dauid  remained  in  Jerusalem, 
and  fell  to  lye  ydelly  u|K)n  his  bed  at  noona  or  euening 
tyde,  and  rose  vp  and  walked  vpon  tliu  ruofe  of  Ids 
palace  ;  and  from  tlie  roufe  he  saw  Bethsheba,  Uriah  the 
Hittite's  wife,  washing  of  herselfe,  and  she  was  beauti- 
ful to  luoke  vpon,  &c. ;  and  Duuid  sent  for  hir,  and  she 
caiDG  VDtu  him,  and  he  lay  with  hir,  and  gate  hir  with 
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cliiltle,  Sec,  By  this  example  you  may  see  the  daunger- 
ous  falles  that  God's  cliildren  fall  uitu  by  tliis  detestable 
vice  of  ydlenesse.  Anil,  therefore,  tliat  old  saying,  by 
you  alledged,  is  most  true^  Otia  dani  vitia  :  idlenessu 
bringeth  aad  gatherelh  (wheresoeuer  she  entereth)  all 
nianur  vices  and  wicked  sinnes.  Ambrose  hath  a  prety  apt 
(iniilitude  to  gtit  forth  the  nature  of  Satan  vnto  vs,  and 
also  his  slejghtes  and  craiXie  practises  to  deceyue  vs, 
to  the  cnde  we  thereby  may  tlte  better  auoyie  liis 
(ubtilties. 

Youth.  I  praye  you,  good  father  Age,  declare  it  to 
mee,  that  I  may  learne  somewliat,  thereby  to  auoydc  that 
wicked  enemie. 

^gi'  The  similitude  is  of  a  crabbe  and  of  an  oyster, 
as  thus ;  The  crab  (sayth  Ambrose)  deliteth  very  much  Ambros  ia 
to  eate  ol  the  meate  ot  oysters ;  but  tor  that  they  (oysters)  n^,  5^  c^p,  ^ 
are  so  strongly  and  well  fenced  with  two  harde  shelles, 
which  he  cannot  breake  by  strength,  therefore  he  way- 
teth  diligently  to  bring  the  oysters  out  of  the  water  into 
the  hote  sunne.  Whiles  the  oysters  open  with  the  sunne, 
and  with  the  ayre  and  wynde,  the  crab  presently  putteth 
a  little  stone  into  the  oyster  as  he  gapeth,  whereby  hee 
cannot  close  or  bring  together  againe  his  shelles;  then, 
aiWwarde  tlie  crab,  witliout  daunger,  putteth  in  his 
clawes,  and  deuoureth  the  fleshe  at  his  pleasure.  Even 
so  (sayth  he),  when  men  are  given  to  ydlenesse,  and 
open  their  mindee  vnto  pleasures,  the  deuiU  commeth 
and  casteth  into  our  mindes  and  hearts  filthie  cogitations, 
in  such  sort  that  our  shell,  whieli  before  did  defend  vs, 
cannot  be  drawne  close  together  againe :  then,  full  easily 
doth  be  deuouTc  vs  cleane. 

Youth.  I  promise  you  tliis  is  a  proper  similie,  verye 
aptly  applied  by  S.  Ambrose;  yet,  I  pray  you,  let 
me  a  litle  further  trouble  you  about  this  matter  of 
ydlenesse. 
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Age,  It  shall  bo  no  trouble  to  mee  ;  sayo  on,  in  the 
name  of  God,  what  you  haue  to  demande,  and  I  will 
answere  you,  as  God  shall  give  me  leaue  and  know- 
ledge. 

Youth,  You  havGj  heretoforOj  mightily  beaten  downe 
all  ydlen[^se,  aiHrming  also  that  God  dctesteth  it,  and 
yet  (by  your  pacicnce)  I  doe  rcadc  in  the  law,  that  God 
hiraselfe  commandeth  vs  to  be  ydle,  saying  (in  the 
Kxo.  20, 10  fourth  commandment)  Tlie  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  tliy  God :  iu  it  thou  shalt  doe  no  manner  of 
worke,  thou,  nor  thy  sonne,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  Ihy 
man-seri'ant,  nor  thy  mayde,  nor  thy  beast,  nor  Uie 
fitraunger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  &c.  Whereby  it 
appeareth  that  the  Lord  alloweth  of  ydlenesse,  &:c. 

Age»  You  must  leamc  to  distinguish  this  word  **  idle- 
nesse,"  as  Saint  Augustine  teacheth  you,  sayings  Etsi 
oiium  deMuEy  et  otium  cogUaiion'is :  that  is,  there  is 
ydlenesse  of  fitting  still,  and  there  is  ydlenesse  of  medi- 
tations. Verye  well  noted  was  it  also  of  Brentiui:,  say- 
ing: Est  otium  ignavum  quo  inertes  parant  se  non  ad 
negotia,  sed  ad  dclicitM  et  voluptates  :  est  otinin  honesium 
et  necesaariuvif  quo  botii  viri  reddunt  se  aptiores  ad 
negotioy  et  vocationes  sitas  sectandas.  Tale  otium  non 
lolum  sitasitfSed  mandauit  Deus  in  lege,  dum  instUuit  sab- 
balupt,  etjubei  in  co  rton  ftominem  iantuniy  verum  etiam 
juuenca  quiescere,  Otiemur  non  ad  /lurum,  quod  impii 
el  ignavi  solentf  sed  ad  pictatem,  cS*c.  That  is :  tliere 
is  a  beastly  and  slothful!  ydlenesse,  which  ydle  persons 
get  to  themselues,  not  for  labours,  but  for  pleasures  and 
delites:  there  is  also  an  honest  and  necessarie  ydle-* 
nesse,  whereby  good  men  are  made  more  apte  and  ready 
to  doe  their  labors  and  vocations  wherevnto  they  are 
called.  Tliis  kynde  of  ydlenesse  God  doth  not  onely 
persuade,  but  also  conmiandeth  it  in  his  lawe ;  in  that 
he  appoyntcd  the  Sabbath  day,  and  commaunded  that  in 
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it,  not  onely  manne  shoulde  rest,  but  the  beasts  also. 
L.et  vs  then  be  ydle,  not  for  cornall  pleasures,  as  the 
wicked  and  vngodly  are  wonte,  but  for  godlynesse  and 
Tertue*8  sake,  &:c.     Maister  Bullinger  also  sayeth  :  Sab' 
itUum  d  Deo  institutmn  est^  non  propter  otium  per  ae : 
cHum  enim   Dims  nuspiam  per  se  approbat ;    proinde 
Ctinm   Sabbati   commendatur   propter  aliud,   nimirum 
propter  diligent  religionis  stmlium ;  tdeo  enim  Jerian- 
dum  prtrctpitur  k  laboribtts  mamirihy  ut  hoc  totum  tern- 
piut  impauJamus  exerciito   religionis.     That  is:    The 
Sabbotti  day  was  appoioted  of  God  not  for  idlenesse  sim- 
plye  :  idlenesse  of  itselfe  is  no  where  allowed  of  God ; 
therefore,  the  ydlenesee  of  the  Sabboth  day  was  com- 
mended fur  another  purpose,  that  is  for  the  studie  and 
diligent  desire  of  religion.  Therefore,  he  commaunded  to 
rest  from  our  haodie  labors,  that  we  might  bestow  all 
that  time  in  the  exercise  of  religion.     It  is  likewise  in 
the  very  same  commaundement  sayde,  that  God  rested  the  Kxo.  20, 11 
aeuenth  day,  &c.     Shall  we  conclude,  with  the  heretikes, 
that  God  sitteth  ydly  in  heaven,  and  hath  no  care  of  his 
creatures  by  his  heavenly  prouidence,  nowe  he  hath  once 
created  them?     {God  forbid).     This  rest  of  God  (as  tho 
scripture  testiGeth)  was  a  creathne^  ited  tum  a  ffubcma- 
tioWf  it  was  from  creating,  but  not  from  governing  and 
ordeiing  them ;  for  he  doth  alwayes  by  hi?  power  su&- 
tainc  them,  by  his  prouidence  goueme  and   rule  them, 
and  by  his  goodnesse  nourishe  them.     Wee  must  rcste, 
therefore,  from  haodie  and  bodily  workes,  but  we  must 
ttot  cease  from  such  workes  as  pertaine  vnto  the  true 
worshipping  of  God.     This  seruice  among  the  fathers 
was  vsed  in  iiij.  things.     That  is :    First — in  reading, 
interpreting,  and  hearing  of  Scriptures.     Secondly— in 
prayers,  publike  and   priuate,   in  celebrating  and   re- 
ceyuing  of  sacraments.     Thirdly— ia  collecting  and  ga-   ^^^  f 
thering  for  the  poore  and  iudigeut.     Fourthly — in  visit-  t  Cor.  I 
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ing  and  distributing  to  the  poore,  and  making  of  peace 
and  vnitie  among  neighbours,  where  any  controuersie 
was. 

Youth.  Then,  I  perceyue  we  must  refrayne  from  other 
labors  vpon  the  Sabbolh  (except  those  which  you  haue 
sjxjcified) ;  and  so  of  necessilio  we  ought  not  to  vse  any 
labor  or  worke,  what  ncede  or  necessitie  soeuer  there 
should  be. 

Jge.  You  must  note  that  the  Sabboth  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  fur  the  Sabbuth  ;  and  therefore  is  the 
Bonnu  of  man  lurde  ouer  the  Sabboth.  The  Sabboth 
was  instituted  of  God  to  conserue  man,  and  not  to  de- 
stroy man ;  and  therefore  the  Sabboth  is  to  be  dispensed 
witliall  as  often  as  it  shall  be  through  our  neccssitie, 
safetie,  or  health,  so  required.  Of  the  which  thing  our 
Sauiour  Christ  disputeth  in  Mathew  and  Luke,  for  in 
sucli  things  the  Ubcrtie  of  the  Christians  doth  consist. 
And  whereas  the  Priests  and  Lcuites  were  exercised 
openly  in  slaying  of  beastes  in  the  Temple,  scumming, 
seething,  and  burning  tlicm,  prepared  for  iheir  sacrifices, 
and  were  not  counted  gulLtie  uf  the  breacho  of  the  Sab- 
both daye,  in  lyke  sortc  it  shall  be  lawful!  to  prepare 
meale  for  our  neeile  on  the  Sabboth  day,  and  to  feede 
the  body.  Mattathius  thought  it  liad  not  bene  lawfull 
to  fight  vpon  the  Sabboth  day  ;  but  when  he  considered 
the  ende  of  tlie  Sabboth,  howe  it  was  ordcyned  to  pre- 
seme,  and  nut  to  destroye,  willed  all  men  to  make  battel 
vpon  the  Sabbutli  day,  bicause  they  might  not  die  all  of 
them  as  their  brethren  did,  which  were  murthcred  by 
their  enemies.  So  is  it  lawfull  vpon  the  Sabboth  daye  to 
heale  the  sicke,  to  visit  the  sicke  and  prisoners,  to  suc- 
cour the  needy,  to  fight  in  defence,  that  we  may  preserve 
the  creature  of  God.  If  it  bee  lawfull  (as  Christ  sayth) 
to  drawe  a  beast  out  of  a  ditch  or  rayre,  to  saue  a  horse 
that  is  ready  to  fall,  or  a  burning,  or  to  moore  a  ship 
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&£ter  that  ib  ready  to  runoc  against  the  rockcs,  why  h  it 
not  lawfull  on  the  Sabboth  day  to  gather  togither  corne 
or  haye,  which  hath  layne  abrode  a  long  lime,  and  to  faue 
it,  least  it  shuld,  through  the  iniuric  and  force  of  tlie 
weather,  and  hie  floudes  and  springs  of  waters,  be  vt- 
terly  destroyed  ? 

Youth,  If  it  be  so  as  you  haue  sayd,  why  then  did 
Moses  and  Aaron  coramaunde  the  congregation  to  stone 
to  death  that  man,  that  was  founds  gathering  stickes 
vpon  the  Sabboth  day?  And  why  dotli  God  tliroaten 
such  plagues  on  tliose,  that  carle  any  burthen  on  tlie 
Sabbotli  day  ? 

^ge.  In  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  was  not  simply 
for  gathering  of  stickes,  or  that  he  did  this  of  necessitie, 
or  of  ignorance  or  simpUcitie  (as  some  suppose)  but  for 
that  be  did  it  of  sett  purpose,  contuineliously,  obstinately, 
and  stubbornely  didde  breake  and  violate  this  connnaunde- 
Btent  of  God ;  or,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  Moses,  God's  ma- 
gistrate, woulde  doe  Ibis  in  the  open  face  of  all  people, 
teaching  others  (by  his  example)  to  do  the  like  :  therefore 
Moacfi  commaunded  to  stone  him  to  death  according  to 
the  lawe.  Fur  if  he  had  done  it  of  ignorance,  necessitie, 
and  simplicitie,  then  shoulde  not  he  haue  died  (as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  very  same  chapter),  but  certaine  burnt 
offerings  had  bene  offered  to  the  Lorde  for  him,  &c. 
But  (sayeth  the  lawe)  if  nnye  person  docth  presumptu- 
ously despise  the  worde  of  God,  and  breake  his  com- 
maundements,  he  shall  be  vtterly  cut  off  from  among  the 
people,  i:c,  Wliereby  you  may  porceyue,  that  he  was  put 
to  death  for  Ida  contempt  against  the  Lorde.  Aud  for 
that  cause  Lyrah  supposeth  this  man  was  first  kept  in 
prison,  vntill  it  was  trycd  out  wliether  he  did  it  contemptu- 
ously or  ignorantly.  And  for  that  God  sayth.  He  that 
defiletb  the  Sabbotli  shall  die  the  death,  &c.  it  was 
rspeated  of  God  for  a  spcciall  poyntc,  teaching  hereby 
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that  the  whole  keeping  of  the  lawe  standeth  in  the  true 
V9e  of  the  Sabbotb,  wliich  is  to  cease  from  our  workes, 
and  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  for  the  obserualion  of  tlie 
SabbDth  doth  exleode  as  well  vnto  the  faith  we  hauc  in 
God,  as  vnto  the  diaritie  of  our  neighbors.  Also  by  this 
example  we  see  tlie  authoritie  of  the  magistrate,  howe  i\ 
is,  not  onely  to  punish  matters  and  faultes  committed 
^'  against  tin?  second  table,  but  also  fur  faultes  and  trespasses 
committed  against  the  first  table,  for  matters  touching  reli- 
gion. So  S.  Augustine  sayth:  /»  fiocreges,  sicut  eu  ditu- 
nitus prooctpitur Deoseruiuni  in  fjnantiim  rfgcssunt,  si  in 
Sfto  regno  bona  iubeant^  ma/a  prohibeanf,  twn  solum  qua 
pertini'ttt  ad  huvianam  socteiaUmy  verum  etiam  guce  ad 
diuinam  religionem  .*  that  is :  In  this  kings,  as  it  is  coiu- 
maunded  them  of  God,  doe  serue  God  as  kings,  if  in  their 
kingdome  they  commaunde  good  things,  and  forbid  euiU 
things,  not  only  those  tilings  which  pertayne  to  humaine 
socielie,  but  also  to  all  godly  religion.  Some  read  of 
Nabuchodonozor,  howe  he  serued  God,  when  he  forbad  by 
a  terrible  law  all  men  dwelling  in  his  kingdume  from  bias* 
2  Ucg  18,4  pheming  God.  So  likewise  we  may  rcade  of  that  godly 
king  Ezechias,  how  he  destroyed  the  temple  of  the  idols, 
&c.  Whereby  we  see,  tliat  princes  may  lawfully  deale  ia 
matters  of  religion,  and  also  may  lawfully  put  to  deatU 
open  and  obstinate  papistes,  and  heretikes,  that  holde  any 
false  doctrine,  manifestly  against  the  worde  and  com- 
roaundement  of  God.  Whereas  Christ  sayth  :  Let  both 
the  tares  and  wheate  grow  togither  vntill  the  haruest, 
&c.,  appertayneth  nothing  vnto  the  magistrate,  but  vnto 
the  minister  onely,  &c.  As  for  the  place  of  leremie,  you 
shall  note,  that  he  goeth  aboute  to  sliewe  the  Icwes  the 
right  keeping  of  the  lawe ;  for  by  naming  tlie  Sabboth 
day  he  comprehendeth  the  thing  that  is  tliereby  signified, 
for  if  they  transgressed  in  the  cerenidnie,  they  must  needca 
be  culpable  of  the  re&t,  which  is  meditating,  the  spiritual 
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Sabboth  or  rest,  bearing  of  God's  worde,  and  resting  from 

worldly  trauells;     and   doth  also  declare  that  by  the 

breaking  of  this  one  commaundement  he  maketh  them 

tnuisgressors  of  the  whole  lawe,  forasmuch  as  tlie  Erst 

and  seconde  table  are  therein  contayned ;   that  is,  ai 

I  haue  sayde  before,  fayth  t)wardes  God  and  charitie 

towardcs  our  neighbors;  and  not  for  our  owne  fimtasie,  Nebe.  13j  15 

gune,  and  pleasure  we  shoulde  goc  about  our  owne  busi- 

oesse,  and  leaue  our  duty  towards  Ood,  and  giue  our 

aelues  to  all  nianer  ydlenesse,  and  ethnical!  eportes  and 

pastimes,  as  is  nowe  vsed  too  muche  amongst  vs.     That 

day  is  most  holy  in  the  which  we  must  apply  and  giue 

our  selues  vnto  holy  works  and  spintuall  meditations ;   Nelie 

for  if  we  doe  but  rest  (in  the  Subboth  day)  from  the 

workes  of  the  bodie,  then  do  we  take  y  like  rest  as  beasts 

do,  and  not  as  the  faithfull  doe.    Saint  Hierome  to  this 

aayth,   Non  sufficH  a  malis  esse  oiivium,  si  quisjuerit  a 

bonis  otiojtw  :  it  is  not  ynouth  for  man  to  rest  and  cease 

from  euill  things,  if  a  man  be  ydle  from  good  things. 

Likewise  Saint  Augustine  sayth :  Quod  in  oiio  noiv  debet 

tMM  nti£ra  vacaiio,  sed  aui  inqulsiito  verilaih,  ant  inuen- 

tio:  tliat  is;  in  ydleuesse  sluggish  rest  ouglit  to  Imj  away, 

and  wlien  he  is  at  rest  there  ought  to  be  either  inquiation 

of  the  truth,  or  inuention  of  the  same. 

Voulh.  \Vliat  doth  tliis  worJe  Sabboth  signifie  ? 
Jfff.  It  signifieth  in  Hcbruc  quietnesse  or  rest. 
Vouth,  Howe  many  Sabboths  are  there  ? 
Jge.  Three.     The  first  is  corporal),  to  cease  from  our 
bodily  labours :   seconde  is  spirituall,  to  cease  from  our 
sinne :   thirdo  is  beauenly,  that  is,  after  tliis  our  pil- 
gnsmge  and  ende  of  our  life,  we  slmll  keepe  our  Sabboth  pi',3'-  ^'  ^ 
and  rest  in  Keaucn  with  lesus  Christ  for  cuer  and  euer.     Reue.  14,  )3 
Koit/A.  Vou  haue  thoroughly  satisfied  me  in  this  point;  *^''     '   '  »* 
I  thank  you,  good  father,  for  it.    Yet  I  pray  you,  let  me 
vndjentand  what  Christ  meaneth  by  saying  in  8.  Mathcwe  Mm.  12,  36 
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that  of  euerye  ydle  worde  that  men  shall  speake,  they 
sliall  giue  account  thereof  at  the  daye  of  iudgeroent. 

Jge.  Xliat  is  a  sharpe  saying  and  a  true  :  if  wee  shall 
giue  account  for  euery  ydle  worde  (O  Lorde,  be  raercifuU 
to  vs)  what  shall  we  doe,  then,  for  our  ydle  and  sinnefuU 
workes?  By  these  ydle  wordea  Saint  Hierorae  vnder- 
alaudeth  all  that  is  spoken  Avitliout  profile  to  the  hearers, 
letting  passe  good  and  gracious  talko,  and  speake  of  fri- 
uolous  vaine  things,  full  of  scurrilitic,  and  baudrie,  &c. 
Maister  BuUingcr  sayth :  Hereby  is  forbidden  all  lyes, 
vanities,  and  whatsoeuer  springetii  of  the  affections  of  the 
fleshe.  Maister  Musculus  sayeth,  tlmt  Christ  hereby 
declareth,  that  we  shall  not  giue  accountes  to  God  onely 
for  deedes,  but  also  for  wicked  wordes ;  not  onely  fur 
vaine  wordes,  but  for  ydle  words.  If  for  ydle  wordes, 
what  for  hurtfull  wordes?  what  for  lyings?  what  for 
slaunderings  ?  what  for  cursings  ?  what  for  ieastings 
and  maskings,  what  fur  penuries  shall  be  done  here- 
after to  tliose  at  the  daye  of  iudgernent  ?  Wee  see 
hereby,  that  there  is  not  a  worde  in  our  tongue  but 
the  Lorde  knowetli  them  wlioly  attogither.  Not  with- 
out great  cause,  therefore,  did  Dauid  pray  vnto  the  Lorde, 
that  he  would  set  a  watch  before  his  inoutli,  to  kcepe  tlie 
doore  of  his  lippcs ;  bicause  (sayeth  Paule)  euill  speak- 
ings corrupt  good  niancrs.  Saint  Paule  sayth,  that  for- 
nicatioD  and  all  vncleannesse,  or  couetousnes  must  nut  bo 
once  named  among  vs,  as  it  becommeth  saints.  Neither 
filthinesse,  ncittier  foolish  talking,  neither  ieasting,  wldch 
are  things  not  comelyc,  but  rather  giuing  of  thanks :  let 
your  speach  be  gracious  alwayes,  poudred  with  salt.  He 
sayth  aUo  :  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceede  out 
of  your  mouthes,  but  which  is  good  to  the  vse  of  edifying,. 
that  it  may  minister  grace  to  the  liearcrs.  In  Gne,  tliere- 
fore,  he  concludeth  to  the  Colossians  thus  :  VVMiatsoeuer 
ye  shall  doe  in  worde  or  dccdc,  doc  ail  in  the  name  of  the 
Lorde  Jesus,  giuing  thanks  to  God,  euon  the  Father,  by 
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liim.  Oqu^tn  sanctum  est  os^  vniie  semper  civUstia  emm- 
punt  cloquia  1  O  (sayetli  Augustine)  howe  holy  is  that 
mouth,  whereout  commeth  alwayes  heauenlye  speaches  ! 
Let  them  take  lieede,  therefore,  which  stpeake  what  they 
li*l,  saying  with  the  wicked  in  the  Psalme,  With  our 
tongue  we  will  preunyle,  our  lippcs  are  our  owne  j  wlio  is 
Lorde  ouer  vs  ?  But  (sayth  the  prophet)  the  l/irde  will 
rut  off  all  Rattenng  Iip{>e8,  and  the  tongue  that  epeaketh 
proud  things.  Dauid  asketh,  what  the  deceitful!  tongue 
bringeth  vnto  himselfe  ?  or  what  doth  it  auayle  him  ? 
Salomon  sayetli,  that  life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of 
the  tongue,  and  they  that  loue  it  shall  eate  the  fruite 
thereof. 

Youth,  Is  it  not  lawful!,  then,  to  vso  any  kind  of 
ieasting  or  roery  talke,  when  companies  are  gathered  to- 
gither,  to  make  them  merie  withall  ? 

Jgf'  Yes ;  so  that  your  talke  and  ieasing  be  not  to  the 
di^lorie  of  God's  name,  or  hurt  to  your  neighbour,  you 
maye.  For  tliere  are  diuers  examples  in  the  scriptures 
of  pleasant  talke,  which  is  also  godlye,  as  Cliah  ieasted 
with  Bool's  prophot^s,  saying  :  Crie  loude,  for  he  (mean- 
ing Biiall,  the  Moll)  is  a  god  :  eytlier  he  talketh,or  pur- 
Bueth  his  enimies,  or  is  in  his  iourney,  or  it  may  be  that 
lie  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked,  &c.  When  honest 
iesting  (to  good  honest  endes)  be  vsed,  it  is  loUerable, 
Therefore,  Paule  saycth,  not  simplye  (ieasting),  but 
addeth,  whiclie  are  things  not  comely,  meaning  ieasting 
that  is  full  of  scurrilitie  and  filthinesse. 

Youth,  W^cll,  lot  this  passe,  and  let  vs  come  againe  to 
our  talke  that  we  Imd  Ix'fore ;  wliich  was,  that  you  went 
about  to  driue  me  to  labour  for  my  liuing,  and  that  euerj'e 
man  shoulde  walke  in  his  vocation,  to  get  his  breade  in 
the  Bweate  of  his  face.  \^*ell,  I  tel!  you  plaine,  playes 
iniurt  bo  had,  and  we  will  liaue  them,  say  you  to  the  con- 
trarie  wlmt  you  lyst. 
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Prou.  21, 17  Jge,  Salomon  sayeth,  he  tliat  loueth  pastimes  sliall 
be  a  poors  man,  &c,  Agayne  he  sayth  :  By  slothfulnesse 
the  roofe  of  the  house  goeth  to  decav,  and  by  the  ydlcnesse 
of  the  handes  the  house  droppeth  through.  Againe ;  a 
diligent  hande  maketh  riche,  but  a  slothfuU  hande  maketh 
paore.  He  that  tilleth  his  lande  shall  be  satisfied  with 
breade,  but  be  that  foUoweth  tlie  ydle  is  destitute  of  de- 
fence, &c. 

Youth.  And  it  please  you,  sir,  Christ  biddeth  tb  not 
to  bee  carcfull  for  our  liues,  what  we  shall  eate  and 
drinke,  and  sayetli  that  the  lillles  of  the  Eelde  labournot, 
neyther  spinne,  yet  Salomon  was  neuer  arrayed  like  vnto 
them :  and  also  that  the  birdes  do  not  sowc,  reape,  nor 
carie  into  the  bamc,  &c.  We  are  bidden,  also,  not  to 
care  for  to-morowe,  for  the  morrowe  shall  care  for  it 

1  Pet.  5  7  selfe,  the  day  hath  inough  with  Ins  owue  griefe,  &c.  By 
this  I  doe  gather,  that  labour  is  not  so  necessarie,  or  tliat 
wee  shoulde  haue  any  care,  but  to  cast  all  our  care  vpon 
the  Lord,  for  he  careth  for  vs ;  and,  therefore,  what 
neede  we  to  labour  ? 

jigf.  Christ  doth  not  here  clerely  forbidde  all  kinde 
of  care,  but  onely  that  which  corameth  of  a  diffidence  and 
mystruste  in  God's  prouidence.  You  must  consider  that 
there  are  two  sortes  of  cares.  First  is  that  which  is 
ioynod  with  fayth,  by  honest  labour  to  prouide  for  his 

1  Tim.  5,  8  familie  things  honest  and  neccssario  ;  for  otherwise 
(sayeth  Saint  Paule)  he  dcnieth  the  fayth,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidell.  The  seconde  is  that  which  riscth  of 
doubt  or  despayre,  or  of  an  epicuriall  care  and  mistrust 
in  the  Lorde,  and  this  kynde  of  care  is  here  by  Christ 
reproued.  For  Christ's  words  teach  vs,  tliat  God  will 
prouide  for  euery  day  that  that  shall  bee  necessarie, 
though  wee  doe  not  encrease  the  present  griefe  thereof 
by  the  carefulnesse  howe  to  Hue  in  time  to  come.  And 
here  you  must  note  and  markc  that  Christ  our  Sauiour 
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doth  not  say,  labour  not  for  meate  and  drinke,  but  be 
not  carcfuil  (sayth  he)  :  he  doth  not  prohibit  or  forbid 
labour,  but  heathenislie  and  an  epicureall  carefulnesse  ; 
Verum  incremenium  Dei  non  daiur  ot'tosiSy  sed  operanii- 
bus,  ac  scmlnantibits  :  God  giuetii  not  increase  to  ydlere, 
but  to  tliein  that  worke  and  sowe,  &cc.     So  Saint  Paule 
sayth :  Ynitsqui^que  manibus  suU  laboret^  vi  habeat  et 
vndc  del  necewtatem  indigcntif  &c.     Let  euery  manne 
labour  and  workc  with  his  hands,  that  hee  maye  baue 
wberewithali  to  giue  them  that  suffer  neede.     And  if 
your  reason  did  holde  true,  then  we  should  neede  neuer 
to  pray  for  our  necessities ;  for  that  Christ  sayth,  your 
faeauenlye  father  knowoth  what  neede  we  have  before  we 
Bske.     Agoinet  be  not  carefull  what  you  shall  eate  or 
drinke,  &c.  shall  we  therefore  conclude  herevpon  that 
we  must  not  pray,  or  care  little  or  nothing  what  we  eate 
or  drinke,  whether  it  bee  poyson,  carrion,  or  anye  vn- 
wholesome  thing.     No  man  is  so  foolishe,  I  trowe,  so  to 
doe ;  and  as  for  the  birdes  that  doe  not  sowe  or  reape, 
and  the  Hllies  that  labour  not,  neyther  spinne,  &c.,  al- 
though 1  may  say  t*^  you,  icgihtis  enim  viuimuSt  «ou 
exempli^ — wee  liue  by  lawes,  and  not  by  examples — yet 
B,  Augustine  shall   answere  you   in   this  point  (who, 
Imuiog  iust  occasion  to  reproue  certain  ydle  mnnkes  that 
were  in   his  daycs,  which  would  not  labour  for  their 
liuing,  as  they  ought  to  doe,  but  tooko  occasion  (as  you 
doe),  by  tlie  example  of  the  birdes  of  heauen  and  lUlies 
of  tlie  Selde,  to  he  altogether  ydle  from  any  labour  or 
good   exercise  of  their   bodies,   or  handy  occupations, 
Wming  thereby  to  liue,  like  the  ydle  dumble  bee  in  the 
byue,  vpon  the  sweate  and  trauels  of  other  mennes  la- 
boars)  :  Si  vultis  (inquit)  imitari  volucres  ct  lilia^  cur 
h(FC  qitnque  ilia  non  hnltammif     Liiia  von  comedunt 
aut  iiibnnt :  axws  non  rtcondunt  in  cra^lmnm,  ncque  con^ 
gregant  in  apoiliccas^  nrque  molunt  ei  coquunt :  at  vos 
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editis  ei  bib'itis,  et  siudiose  rccotiditis :  that  is ;  If  you  will 
imitate  and  followe  the  example  of  the  byrdes  and  lil]ie« 
(not  to  labour)  wherefore  doc  ye  not  alstj  imitate  them 
also  in  this  poynle?  the  lillies  ncyther  eate  nor  driake; 
tlie  birdes  doe  not  lay  vppe  against  the  morowe,  neither 
gather  togitlier  into  the  &ellars,  neither  doe  they  grinde 
come,  seetli  or  boyle  meate  ;  yet  you  do  eatc  and  drinke, 
and  are  careful!  and  diligent  to  lay  vp  in  store,  you  do 
gryndc  come,  and  seeth  and  boyle  meate  (for  your  vse): 
hoc  enim  au^s  non  Jhctunt ;  this  the  birdes  (and  lilies) 
di>e  not,  sayth  Augustine.  S.  Chrysoslomc  saylh  :  Non 
dixit,  nolite  laborure^  sed  m>hte  noVwiti  esse :  ergo  sol- 
liciti  e«se  z'eCamur^  laborare  uutem  iubcmur.  Sic  enim 
Domtnusy  loquaia  ad  Adam,  non  dixit  cum  soUicitudine 
Jitcies  tibi  panem^  sed  cum  hbore  ei  sndore  faciei  tnte  : 
erffo  non  soUcitmlinibus  spirit naitbttSt  sed  laboribus  cor- 
poralibus  acquirendu.H  est  patii^:  sicut  laboraniibtts  enim 
pro  prcemio  diligentia:,  Deo  pra'stante,  panis  abundai  ; 
sic  dormientibu^  et  negligtntibnSy  pro  pccna  negligcnti<ej 
DeoJhcieute,subdueitur,8ic.-f  that  is:  The  Lorde  did 
not  say  labour  not,  but  bo  ye  not  carefull ;  therefore  we 
are  forbidden  to  be  carefull,  but  we  are  commaunded  to 
labour.  So  the  Lorde  sayde  unto  Adam  ;  he  sayde  not  to 
him,  with  carefu!nes$e  thou  shall  get  thy  breade,  but 
with  the  labour  and  swcate  of  thy  face.  Therefore,  not 
with  spirituall  carefulnesse,  but  with  corporall  labours, 
our  breade  is  to  bo  gotten  :  as  to  the  labourers,  for  the 
rewarde  of  tlieir  diligence  (by  the  blessing  and  helpe  of 
God),  their  breade  increaseth ;  so  to  the  sloihfull  and 
negligent,  for  the  punishment  of  their  slothfulnesse  and 
ydlenesse,  God  sendeth  them  ponurie  and  want,  &e, 
Nowe,  my  sonne,  you  haue  hearde,  by  God^s  worde  an<l 
the  ancient  fatlier?,  what  you  ought  to  doe ;  therefore, 
learne  you  firstc  to  seeke  the  kingdome  of  God  and  his 
rigliteousucs&e,  and  all  these  other  tilings  bhall  be  mi- 
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nistred  vnto  you  :  that  is,  applye  the  liearing  of  God's 
worile,  and  amende  your  life,  for  God  of  his  owne  will 
begat  vs  with  the  worde  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  the 
first  fruites  of  Ins  creatures :  and  also  to  learne  to  waike 
ill  tiiat  vocation  wberevnto  everye  man  is  called,  as  God 
inaye  bee  glorified,  the  poors  members  of  Christe  com- 
forted, and  oure  selues  saued. 

VofiM.  By  this  your  long  discourse  against  ydlenesse, 
it  »eemeth  to  mee  that  you  doe  condemne  hereby  all 
prinoM,  noblemen,  magistrates,  preachers,  scholemai»- 
ters,  &c. ;  for  they  labor  not,  nor  haue  any  handiecraft 
to  get  their  liuing  withall. 

Agt,  You  must  note  that  there  are  two  sortes  of  la- 
bours: one  is  of  the  mynde  and  wit;  the  other  of  the 
hands  and  body.  And  so  the  prince,  rulers,  magis- 
trates, preachers,  counsaylers,  &c.,  in  their  vocation  and 
calling,  laboureth  (with  great  studie  and  Industrie  of 
mynde  and  wytte)  for  the  promoting  of  God*s  glorie,  the 
good  gouernenient  and  state  of  the  commonwealth,  teach- 
ing and  preaching  to  the  ignorant  poople,  to  keepe  men 
in  peace  and  tranquillitie:  for  you  must  not  thinke  that 
tliey  labour  nut,  which  doe  not  labour  at  the  plowe,  cart, 
or  otherwise  with  their  hands;  for  the  eternall  God  hath 
Bppoynted  and  diuidcd  his  church  militiint,  for  these 
foresayde  causes  into  foure  partes :  first,  into  princi- 
pal itie ;  seconde,  into  nobilitic ;  thirde,  into  pastoralitie; 
fourthly,  into  vulgarilie :  so  that  euery  member  liatli  his 
office  and  calling,  not  to  be  ydle,  hut  alwayes  diligent 
and  laboursome  in  their  vocations  accordingly :  there- 
fore, whatsoour  the  diucrsitic  is,  yet  the  profit  is  conu 
moD,  and  serveth  to  the  edification  of  the  church.  So 
that  it  appearcth,  it  is  no  small  carko  and  care  that 
princes,  rulers,  pastors,  &c.,  haue  and  take,  continuallye 
watcliing  when  otiiers  sleepe,  according  to  this  sayiogi 
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Aon  decet  integram  noctcm  dormire  r^gentem-^ 
Whom  God  lialh  placed  to  rule  aright, 
Ouglit  not  to  sleepe  a  full  whole  night 

Notwithstanding,  yet  wee  reade  in  auncient  hystories,, 
that  excellent  men  in  olde  time  (when  as  they  had  got* 
ten  any  vacant  or  leysure  time,  eyther  from  holy  ser- 
uice,  or  from  ciuill  matters,)  they  spent  all  that  leysure 
time,  cythcr  about  husbandrie  or  about  the  arte  of  a 
shephearde  :  for  they  woulde  not  consume  tlie  time  away 
in  ydlenesse,  sumptuousnesse,  gluttonie,  drunhennessej 
and  vayne  pastimes  and  ptayee.  And  this  sliall  wo  not 
only  see  in  Abraham,  Isaac,  lacob,  Gideon,  &c.,  and 
other  holy  fathers  and  apostles  of  Christ  lesu,  &c.;  but 
also  it  manifestlye  appoareth  by  the  Romaine  hystories, 
wherein  appeareth,  that  Curius  and  Seranus,  and  such 
like,  were  elected  chiefo  magistrates,  when  they  were  in 
the  Beldes  at  plough,  tilling  the  grounde.  It  is  al^ 
written  that  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  in  vacant  time  from 
the  affayres  of  his  realme,  ho,  with  his  owno  liandes, 
would  plant  Innumorablc  trees,  whicli  long  ere  he  ilied 
brought  forth  abundance  of  fruite,  &c.  If  such  men 
woulde  spende  no  time  ydelly,  how  much  lease  shoulde 
meaner  persons  doe  it ;  for,  as  the  wyse  man  sayth : 
A  slothful!  man  is  to  be  compared  to  the  dung  of  uxen, 
&c,:  for  ydlenesse  bringeth  much  euiLl. 

Yoxtth,  I  pray  you  shew  what  is  ydledcsse,  and  also 
whether  ydlenesse  be  called  ydlenesse  onely,  in  respect 
that  the  mynde  or  bodie  ccasetli  from  labour. 

Age.  Idlenesso  is  a  wicked  will,  giuen  to  rest  and 
slothfulnesse  from  all  right,  oecessane,  godly,  and  pro- 
fitable works,  &c.  Also,  ydlenesse  is  not  onely  of  the 
bodie  or  mynde  to  cease  from  labour,  but  especially  an 
omission,  or  letting  passe  nogligentlye  all  lione^t  exer- 
cises; for  no  day  ought  to  bo  passed  ouer  witliout  some 
good  profitable  exercises,  to  the  prayse  of  God's  glorious 
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name,  to  our  brethren's  profited  and  to  our  selues  coni- 
modilie  and  learning. 

Youth.  Was  there  euer  any  lawes  made  againste  this 
kinde  of  ydle  life,  and  sharpe  punishment  app'nnted  for 
such  ydio  persons  ?  I  pray  you  Let  me  knowe  it,  if  there 
were  or  be  any. 

A^e.  Yes;  there  hath  bene  lawes  and  punishment 
from  time  to  time  appointed  and  ordeined  for  such. 
Alexander  the  emperour  saytli:  Forasmuch  as  ydlenes«e, 
that  is  to  say,  (sayth  he,)  ceasing  from  necessarie  occu- 
pations or  studies,  is  tlie  sinke  which  receyueth  all  the 
stinking  chanels  of  vice,  which  once  being  brymfull 
sodenly  runneth  ouer  through  the  whole  citie,  and  wyth 
bis  pestiferous  ayre  infecleth  a  great  multitude  of  people, 
ere  it  maye  bee  stopped  and  clcnsed  ;  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  people,  being  once  corrupted  and  infected 
with  this  pestilence,  shal,  with  great  diiHcultie  and  with 
long  tract  of  time,  bee  deliuered ;  and  therefore  he 
made  a  lawe,  that  if  any  one  of  tlie  people  had  bene 
found  ydle  by  the  space  of  one  whole  daye,  hee  should 
bee  whipped,  and  after  by  the  conservatours  committed 
to  some  one  crafte  that  he  was  of:  and  for  every  daye 
that  he  was  seone  to  be  ydle,  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
committed  elioulde  (for  a  monethe*8  space)  sette  him  to 
anye  labour  that  hee  pleased,  as  his  slaue  and  bondman, 
and  that  do  man  should  giue  him  meate,  or  to  talke  witli 
him,  unlesse  it  were  to  chyde  and  rebuke  him, 

Oraco,  the  lawmaker  among  the  Athenians,  made  a 
lawe,  that  whosoever  was  founde  an  ydle  person  should 
haue  his  head  cut  off  from  his  bodic. 

Areopagite  did  also  use  greate  diligence,  to  searche 
oute  what  arte  or  science  euery  man  had  to  finde  him- 
selfe  withall,  and  those  whoine  hee  founde  to  bo  ydle, 
hee  didde  sharpclye  punishe  them. 

The  Massylicns  woulde  suffer,  nor  receyue  anye  nianne  Massylien* 
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to  dwell  witlun  their  citie,  that  luid  not  eome  orte  and 
facuUie  to  get  his  liuing  witlmll ;  for,  (say  they,)  Ntil- 
iam  nrbibiis  pestem  nocenliorem  esse  otio,  there  is  no 
worse  pestilence  to  a  citie  than  ytllenesse^  &c.  Accord- 
Eccl.  22, 1/2  ing,  as  Symch  sayeth  :  A  slothful!  man  is  to  bee  com- 
pared to  the  dung  of  oxen,  and  euery  one  that  taketh  it 
up  will  shake  it  oute  of  hantlc ;  he  is  like  a  filthie  stone, 
whicli  euery  man  raocketh  at  for  his  shame. 

Qtieene  Elizabeth,  in  the  xiiii  and  xviii  yeres  of  hir 
gracious  reygne,  two  actes  were  made  fur  ydle,  vagrant, 
and  maisterlesse  persons,  that  used  to  loyter,  and  woulde 
not  worke,  shoulde,  for  the  first  offence,  haue  a  hole 
burned  through  the  gristle  of  one  of  his  eares,  of  an 
ynche  compasse ;  and,  for  the  seconde  offence  com- 
mitted therein,  to  be  hanged. 

If  these  and  such  lyke  lawes  were  executed  iustlye, 
truly,  and  seuerely  (as  they  ought  to  be),  without  any 
respect  of  persons,  fauour,  or  friendshippe,  this  dung 
and  filth  of  ydleness  woulde  easily  be  reiected  and  cast 
cute  of  tliys  common  wealth ;  there  woulde  not  be  so 
many  loytering,  ydle  persons,  so  many  ruffians,  blas- 
phemers, and  swinge  bucklers,  so  many  drunkardos, 
tossepottcF,  whooremaisterSj  dauncers,  fydlers,  and  min- 
strels, diceplayers  and  maskers,  fencers,  theeves,  enter- 
lude  players,  cutpurses,  cosiners,  maisterlesse  seruauntes, 
jugglers,  roges,  sturdye  beggcrs,  counterfaite  Elgyptians, 
&:c,  as  there  are ;  nor  yet  so  manyo  plagues  to  bee 
amongst  vs  as  there  are,  if  these  dunghillcs  and  filtho 
in  common  weales  were  remoue*!,  looked  vnto,  and  cleane 
caste  oute  by  the  induslrie,  payne,  and  trauell  of  those 
that  are  sette  in  authorilie  and  haue  gouernemente.  So 
Moyses  sayeth,  That  they  must  take  tlie  evill  awayo 
forth  of  the  myddes  of  the  citie,  &c.  So  sayth  Publianus, 
Bonis  noct'i  (juhquis  pfpercerU  malts :  he  is  very  hurt- 
full  to  good  men,  whosocuer  fauoureth  and  sparetli  the 
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cuill  men.  Therefore,  they  must  execute  iustice,  as  well 
upon  the  proper  man  that  is  ydle,  as  upon  the  poore 
man,  as  well  uppoa  one  as  upon  another,  that  it  may  not 
be  sayde, 

Dai  veniam  corvis,  vexai  censura  columbas, 
Crabrones  abeunt^  recidunt  in  reiia  miu^cs* 

WTiat  faultea  great  men  alwayes  committc 
Are  pardoned  still,  and  goeth  quitte; 
AVhen  as  the  poorc  and  simple  bandc 
Are  vexed  cruelly  in  the  lande. 
Bicause  hornets  are  vei^  great. 
They  easily  passe  through  the  net. 
When  as  tlie  siilie  little  flye 
U  taken  therein  cuutiuuallye. 

Youth.  I  am  very  glad  (I  prayee  God)  that  1  hauo 
had  this  talke  and  communication  with  you,  good  father. 
I  perceyve  Uiat  nothing  is  to  be  had  or  gotten  in  absent- 
ing from  sermons,  but  evilnes$e  and  losse  of  good  doc- 
trine and  instructions,  wliicli  1  haue  done  through  vaine, 
ydle  poslymes  and  playes ;  for  nowe  (by  you)  1  vnder- 
atatid  that  of  ydleness©  commeth  no  goodnesse,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  &c.  Also,  I  sec  and  learuc,  that 
euery  man  (in  his  calling)  ought  to  labour  and  get  bis 
liuing  in  the  feare  of  God,  and  sweate  of  liis  browes. 
And  therefore  I  will  benceforthj  God  willing,  speake  no 
more  against  tlie  worde  of  truth,  but  wlU  be  aslmmed  of  Ec  4,  25. 2fi 
the  lyes  of  mine  owne  ignorance:  I  will  not,  therefore, 
be  ashamed  to  confesse  my  sinnes,  and  will  no  more  re- 
list the  course  of  the  nuer. 

Age.  1  am  glad  to  hunro  this  of  you,  that  you  are  so 
reclaimed,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  confesse  your  lewde 
life,  which  is  a  token  that  God's  spirit  is  in  you;  fur, 
a«  you  confesse  we  ought  (euery  man  in  his  calling)  to 
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doe  good,  for  in  doing  nothing  we  learne  to  doe  euill ; 
so  that  you  now  flee  from  that  vaine,  ydle  life,  which, 
before  you  haue  liued  and  spent  a  great  time  theroin 
(notwithstanding,  nunqriam  serum  est,  quod  verum  est, 
that  is,  neuer  to  late  done,  which  is  truly  done),  that  will 
come  to  passe  that  Ovid  sayth : 

Otia  si  ioiiat,  pet^iere  Cupidinis  arcut. 

If  thou  flee  ydlenesae, 

Cupid  hath  no  might ; 
His  bowc  lieth  broken, 

bis  Are  liath  no  light. 

Youth.  By  what  raeanee  ehall  I  frame  myself  here- 
vnto,  and  to  redresse  my  former  woyes  and  naughtie 
ydle  playes  and  pastimes  P  and  also  my  wily,  wanton 
lyfe,  which  will  be  hard  for  me  to  bridle,  according  to 
that  saying  of  Euripides, 

Wliat  custome  we  in  tender  youth 

by  Nature's  lore  receaue, 
The  same  we  loue  and  like  alwayes, 

and  lothe  our  lust  to  leaue. 

Age.  In  dede,  as  the  prophet  sayth,  The  waye  of 
roan  is  not  in  himselfe,  neither  is  it  in  man  to  walke  and 
to  direct  his  steppes :  therefore  you  must  with  the  same 
prophet  say  :  Thou  hast  corrected  mec,  and  I  was 
chastened  as  an  votamed  calfe.  Conuert  thou  rac  (O 
Lorde),  and  I  shall  be  conuerted  :  the  paths  of  man  are 
directed  by  the  Lorde,  &c.  Wherewithall  (sayetli  Dauid) 
shall  a  yong  man  redresse  his  wayes  ?  In  taking  hede 
thereunto  (saylh  he)  according  to  thy  worde,  for  it  is  a 
lanteme  vnlo  our  feete,  and  a  light  vnto  our  pathos,  &c. 
This  worde  will  deliuer  thee  (sayth  Salomon)  from  the 
euill  waye,  and  from  them  that  leaue  the  wayes  of 
righteousnesse,  to  walke  in  the  wayes  of  darknesse,  which 
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reioyce  in  doing  euill,  and  delite  in  the  frowardoesse  of 
the  wicked.  Therefore,  walke  thou  in  the  wayes  of  good 
loen,  and  keepe  the  wayes  of  the  rigliteous.  Thfrefore^ 
(sayth  Saint  Paule),  bee  not  ouercome  of  euill,  but 
ouercome  euill  wyth  goodncsse.  So  that  you  must  be 
nowe  an  earnest  and  continuall  licarer  of  God's  worde, 
often  to  pray  and  call  rpon  God,  through  lesus  Christ. 
Alwayes  be  you  tied  to  some  labour  and  businesse,  iieuer 
giue  any  respit  to  vnhonest  lusts,  but,  with  godly  studies 
and  honest  occupations,  resist  the  pride  of  the  fleshe, 
and  with  accustomed  fasting,  prayers,  and  repentance, 
kepe  vnder  your  lasciuiouB  life.  For,  as  S.  lerome  saytb  ; 
Semper  age  aliquidy  vt  diabolus  adueniens  semper  te  inue^ 
ftial  occupatum ;  non  enim  facile  capitur  ^  Diaboh,  qui 
bono  vacai  exercitio  ;  that  is  :  alwayes  be  doing  some- 
thing, that,  when  tlie  devill  commeth,  he  may  find  thee 
(well)  occupied,  for  he  is  not  easily  taken  i)y  the  devill, 
tliat  applieth  good  exercise,  &c.  Vou  must  also  call  to 
remembrance  what  vowe  and  promise  you  made  in  your 
baptisme  ;  you  must  remember  that  we  be  al  called  to 
godlyncssG  and  cleaunesse :  you  must  remember  tlie 
fihortnesse  of  your  time,  and  the  uncertaintie  thereof: 
also  the  paynes  of  bell  for  the  ungodly,  &c.  These 
things  shall  drawe  you  awayc  from  the  companies  of  the 
wicked,  and  make  you  desire  the  companie  of  the  godly 
and  vertuous  men. 

Youth,  I  beseech  God  I  may  folow  this  your  good  and 
godly  counsell.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  craue  your  earnest 
and  heartic  prayers  vnto  God  for  me,  that  1  may  cruclfie 
the  fleshe  with  the  affections  and  lusts  thereof,  and  as  I 
liue  in  the  spirite,  so  I  maye  walke  in  the  spirited 

JffC,  I  will  not  fayle  but  pray  for  you,  that  you  may 
obtaine  tiiis  for  bis  mercies  sake ;  and  now  I  advise  thee 
hereailer  to  expresse  by  thy  doings  tliy  inward  fayth,  that 
God  may  be  glorified,  and  lurne  no  more  to  the  puddle 
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and  vomit  of  your  filthye,  ydle  life.  And  thus  you  eee 
the  long  sufferance  of  God,  and  his  paciencc  to  us  warde, 
tliat  lie  would  haue  no  man  to  jwrishe,  but  would  all 
men  come  to  repentance;  and  that  you  are  now  righle- 
ousj  bee  you  more  righteous  still,  and  that  you  are 
holye,  bee  you  more  holy  still,  &o.  So  that  if  these 
things  bo  with  you,  and  abounde  in  you,  they  will  make 
you  (sayth  S.  Peter)  that  ye  ncuer  shal  he  ydle,  nor  un- 
fruitful! in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lorde  Jesus  Christ. 

VouJh.  I  perceyve  now,  more  and  more  still,  how  good^ 
and  profitable  it  is  to  accompany  alwayes  witli  the  godlye; 
thereby  a  man  shall  learne  godlynesse ;  for  in  the  com- 
panie  of  the  wicked  there  is  nothing  but  wickednesse  to 
be  learned. 

Age.  It  is  good  counsell,  my  son,  that  Salomon  giuf'th, 
saying,  Bring  not  euery  man  into  thine  house,  for  the 
deceytfull  haue  many  traynes,  &c.  Againe  he  saytti : 
Who  can  be  clensed  by  the  uucleane  ?  For  he  that 
loucheth  pitch  shall  be  defiled  witli  it,  and  he  that  is  fanu- 
liar  with  tlie  proude  shall  be  Uke  unto  him,  kn.,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  saying : 

If  thou  with  him  that  haltes  doest  dwell. 
To  learne  to  halt  thou  shalt  full  well. 

Youth,  By  this,  your  former  discourse  against  ydle- 
nesse,  to  haue  men  labour  in  their  vocation  and  calling, 
doe  you  hereby  include  the  lame,  deafe,  blinde,  age(],ini- 
potent^  sicke,  &c.,  and  suche  as  are  not  sounde  in  their 
members,  &c.  ? 

Jge.  Nothing  lesse.  These  are  exempted,  and  there- 
fore of  necessitie  must  he  holpen  accordingly,  with  the 
ayde  and  comfort  of  the  publiko  collection.  Therfore,  he 
that  giueth  to  the  poore,  lendeth  to  the  Lorde,  and  what 
he  layeth  out  shall  b«?  payde  him  againe,  &c.  The  poore, 
sayth  Christ,  yee  shall  haue  alwayes  with  you,  and  when 
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je  JFill,ye  may  doe  them  gotiil.  'I*he  fruite  of  the  poore, 
that  is  cast  into  their  bosomcs,  wil  rcturne  againc  with 
great  proEt :  blessed  is  he  that  provideth  for  the  sick 
and  Dedy ;  the  Lorde  shall  deliuer  iiiiu  in  the  time  of  his 
adversitle.  Giue  almes  (sayth  Tobie)  of  thy  suhetance^ 
and  turDe  oot  thy  face  from  anie  poore,  least  God  turne 
his  face  from  thee,  &c.  Saint  Paul  willed  the  churches 
of  tlie  Corintluati8,  as  lie  willed  tlie  churches  of  Gulatia, 
to  make  gatherings  every  first  day  of  the  weekc,  and  put 
aside  and  lay  up  as  God  hath  prospred  them,  that  the 
necessitie  of  the  saynts  might  be  relieved.  Sec.  Yet  there 
must  be  a  consideration  in  these  also  ;  for  many  of  them 
which  lacke  the  use  of  their  feete,  with  their  hands  may 
pick  woo]»  and  sow  garments,  or  to&e  okam.  Many 
which  lacke  armes  may  worke  with  their  feete,  to  blowe 
smithes  bellowes,  &c.,  to  serue  to  go  iu  errantea,  &c.,  so 
as  muche  as  niaye  be  in  eche  respect  of  persons  we  must 
labour  to  auoyde  ydlenesse. 

Herein  also  we  roust  consider  to  lieipe  the  broken, 
aged,  olde  men  and  women,  wliieh  neede  to  be  susteyned 
of  the  common  collection.  Also  those  that  }ic  perse- 
cuted for  the  Gospell  of  Christe  must  be  ayded  like- 
wise. Also  capliues  and  prisoners,  eytlier  at  home, 
taken  abrode  in  warres,  or  else  with  Turkes.  Also 
menne  that  haue  bene  riche  and  are  fallen  iuto  pouertie 
eyther  by  the  seas,  fire,  or  else  by  any  other  casualty, 
roust  likewise  be  holpen  and  succored.  Also  yung  father- 
lease  and  motherlesse  children,  pore  scholers  and  needy 
widowe8,&c.,  and  such  other  like  must  be  succoured,  aided, 
and  comforted,  for  the  Church  goodes  are  the  goodes 
of  the  poore,  and  therefore  you  must  not  iudge  that 
I  speake  so  vniuersallye,  that  these  impotent  and  needy 
ought  not  to  be  holpen,  &c.  For  as  we  reade  in 
Ludovicus  the  Emperor's  canonical  institutions,  that 
Ret  tccleaue  vota  aunt  Jideiivmf  pretiu  peccaiorum,  ei 
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patrimonia  pauperurn ;  the  gocxles  of  the  Church  be  the 
vowes  and  bequestes  of  the  faithful^  prices  to  redeme 
them  that  are  capttucs  and  in  prisons,  and  patrimonies, 
&c.,  to  succour  them  with  hospitaliiie  that  be  poore. 
Prosper  also  sayth  :  llroA  »ancto»  ret  ecclesi<s  non  ven- 
dicaase  vt  proprias,  sed  vt  commendas  panperihus  dimisse  ; 
good  men  take  the  gtiodeF^  of  the  Church,  not  as  their 
owne,  but  distributed  them,  as  giuen  and  bequeathed  to 
the  poore.  Againe  he  eayth :  Qttod  hetdet,  cum  omni- 
buM  nihil  habeittibua  habet  commune;  whatsocuer  tlie 
Church  hath  it  hath  in  common  with  all  such  as  haue 
needo.  It  is  reported  that  the  churches  did  distribute 
these  goodes  into  foure  parts :  one,  and  the  greatest 
part,  vpon  the  ncdie  people  onely ;  the  second  parte  for 
lotlgiug  of  straungers ;  thirdleye,  burying  of  the  deade  ; 
fourthly,  in  healing  of  diseases.  It  is  reported  that 
Serapion  had  vnder  him  Decern  miiiia  sub  se  monacho- 
rurnj  guos  onmea  sic  educabat,  vt  ex  propriis  audoribus 
necessaria  compararet,  et  aliis  mtmstraret  egentibus : 
ten  thousande  monkes^  who  brought  them  vp  in  such 
order  that  they  gate  by  their  owne  labours  sufHcient  for 
themselues,  and  also  wherewithal!  to  ayde  and  hclpe  tlie 
needye  and  indigent,  &c.  Now,  my  sonne,  you  percoyuo 
what  sorte  of  people  I  epeake  of^  and  what  sort  I  speake 
not  of. 

Youth.  You  haue  herein  satisfied  mc  fullye,  T  pray?e 
God  for  it. 

Age.  You  doe  well  to  ascribe  the  prayse  vnto  God  fof 
it,  for  that  euery  good  and  perfect  gifl  commeth  from 
him. 

Youth.  Seeing  that  we  haue  somewhat  largely  talked 
and  reasoned  together  of  ydle  playes  and  vaine  pastimes, 
let  me  craue  your  further  pacience,  to  knowe  your  iudge- 
ment  and  opinion  as  touching  playes  and  players,  which 
are  commonly  vsed  and  much  frequented  in  most  places 
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in  these  dayes,  especiallye  here  Id  tliis  noble  and  honour- 
able citie  of  London. 

Age.  You  demaunde  of  me  a  harde  question:  if  I 
should  vtterly  deny  all  kinde  of  such  playes,  then  shoulde 
I  bee  thought  too  stoicall  and  precise ;  if  I  allowe  and 
admit  them  in  gcnerall,  then  shall  I  giue  waye  to  a 
thousande  misehiefes  and  inconueniences,  which  daily 
happen  by  occasion  of  beliolding  and  haunting  suche 
spectacles.  Therefore,  let  me  vnderstande  of  what  sort 
and  Icynde  of  playes  you  speake  of. 

Youth,  Are  there  mauye  kyndes  and  sortes  of  suche 
lyke  playes  ? 

Ag€.  Verio  many* 

Youth.  I  pray  you  declare  them  vnto  me,  tliat  I  may 
learn  what  they  are. 

Jge^  Some  are  called  Lndi  Circensea,  whiche  vsed  to 
runne  with  chariots  in  the  great  compassed  place  in  Rome, 
called CiVcu*.  Others  were  called  Ludi  Compatnl'tt'ti,  which 
made  playes  in  the  high  wayes  to  llie  honour  of  Bacchus. 
Others  were  called  Ludi  Floral^iy  which  abhomlnable 
playes  in  Rome,  to  the  honour  of  their  strumpetliko  god- 
desse  Flora,  in  which  common  women  played  naked,  with 
wanton  wordes  and  gestures.  Another  sorte  was  called 
lAtdi  Gladiatorn,  games  of  swordcplayers,  fighting  one 
with  another  in  harnesse  in  the  sight  of  the  (wople,  ende- 
uouring  eche  to  kill  other ;  a  spectacle  of  crueltie  to 
harden  the  people's  harts  against  killing  in  warres. 
Others  are  called  Ludi  Gymnici,  exercises  of  running, 
leaping,  throwing  the  dartc,  and  wrastling.  Others  wore 
called  Ludi  LupcrcaUs,  games  wherein  yong  gentlemen 
naked,  hauing  whyppes  in  their  handes,  ranne  about 
laughing,  and  beating  all  that  they  mettc.  Another  sorte 
were  called  Ludi  Magalenses,  playes  made  to  the  honour 
of  the  mother  of  the  goddes,  with  many  and  sundrie  other 
such  lyke  vaine  playes  haue  bene  inucntod. 
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Youth.  1  neuer  hearde  so  much,  nor  so  manye  series  of 
playes  before  ;  yet  you  hauc  not  named  those  playes  and 
players  which  I  would  gladly  heare  of. 

Age*  What  playes  are  they  which  you  would  so  fayne 
heare  of? 

Youth.  They  are  stage  playes  and  enterludes,  which 
are  nowe  practised  amongst  vs  so  uniuersally  in  towne 
and  country. 

Age.  Those  are  called  H'tstriones,  or  rather  HistriceSy 
which  play  vpon  scaffbldes  and  stages  enterludes  and 
comedies,  or  otherwise,  with  gestures,  &c. 

Youth.  What  say  you  to  those  players  and  playes? 
Are  they  good  and  godly,  meete  to  be  vsed,  haunted,  and 
looked  vppoD,  which  nowe  are  practised  ? 

u4ge.  To  spcake  my  rainde  and  conscience  plainly  (and 
in  the  feai?e  of  God)  they  are  not  tollerable,  nor  suffera- 
ble  in  any  common  weale,  especially  where  the  Gospell  is 
preached ;  for  it  is  right  prodigalitie,  which  is  opposite 
to  liheralitie.  For  as  liberalitie  is  to  helpe,  and  succour 
with  worldly  goods  the  man  which  is  poore,  and  standeth 
needefull  tliereof ;  and  also  to  giue  to  the  marriage  of 
poore  maydens,  high  wayes,  or  poore  scholers,  &c.,  so  pro- 
digalitie is  to  bestow  mony  and  goods  in  such  sort  as  it  [is] 
spent  either  in  banketling,  feasting,  rewarJes  to  players 
of  enterludes,  dicing,  and  dauucing,  &c.,  for  the  which 
no  great  fame,  or  memory  can  remayne  to  the  spenders  or 
receyuers  thereof. 

Youth.  I  haue  hearde  say  that  one  Plautus,  a  romicall 
poet,  spent  all  his  substance  vpon  players'  garments  ;  also 
one  Roscius,  a  Romane  and  a  player  in  comedies  (whom 
for  his  excellencie  in  pronunciation  and  gesture,  noble 
Cicero  called  his  iewell) :  the  Romaines  also  gauc  him  (ns 
hystorios  reporte)  a  stipende  of  one  thousand  grootes  for 
cuery  dayo  (which  if  in  our  money  xvi".  xiij'.  iiij''-) ; 
Lucius  Silla.  being  Dictatour,  gaue  him  a  ring  of  gold,  & 
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Sith  Ihestf,  aoJ  such  other,  gaue  tosucli  vses,  why  may  we 
not  doe  the  hke  ? 

Age.  Bicause  these  are  no  examples  for  Christians  to 
fbllowo  :  for  Christ  hath  giuen  vs  a  farre  better  rule  and 
order,  how  to  bestowe  our  goodes  vpon  his  necdie  members 
whiche  he  in  the  streetes,  prisons,  and  other  places ;  and 
also  those  that  are  afiUtted  and  persecuttnl  for  the  testi- 
inonie  of  a  good  conscience  for  the  Gospells  cause,  &c* 
No  man  (sayth  Clirysostome)  was  euer  blamed  bicause 
he  had  not  builded  vp  costty  temples  or  churches,  &c., 
but  euerlauting  fire  of  hell  (the  punishment  of  the 
deuillcs)  doe  hang  over  vs,  except  wee  doe  consider  Christe 
xu  his  members,  wandering  as  straungers,  lacking  barbo- 
rougb,  and  as  prisoners  wanting  visitation,  &:c.  The  like 
inaye  1  say  of  tbe  giftes,  buildings,  and  luainteuance  of 
such  places  for  players,  a  spectacle  and  schoole  for  all 
wickednesse  and  vice  to  be  learned  in.  Saint  Augustine 
saytl),  Donare  quippt  res  suas  h'tstrionibuSy  vitium  est  int' 
mane,  non  virtus :  whoso«uer  giue  tlieir  goodes  to  euter- 
lude  and  stage  players  is  a  great  vice  and  sinne,  and  not 
a  vertue.  What  doe  tlie  hystories  report  of  Plautus  ende, 
tJlut  was  so  prodigall  ? 

YotUh.  I  knowo  not ;  therefore  I  praye  you  shewe  me, 

jiffe*  Histories  report,  that  be  was  hrouglit  iuto  such 
pouurtie,  that  he  was  fayne  to  sorue  a  baker  in  turning  a 
querue,  or  handmill,  to  get  his  liuing,  &c.  Vespasian  gaue 
out  of  liis  coffres  sixe  hundred  pounde  to  Latine  and 
Greeke  readers :  so  did  Plinie  his  nephew,  the  Hke,  for 
tiiti  whicli  they  deserued  greate  fame,  and  encreased  in 
great  welth  and  riches. 

I'outh.  Doe  you  speake  against  those  places  also,  w*hiclie 
are  made  vppe  and  buUded  for  such  playes  and  enterludes, 
as  tiiti  Theatre  and  Curtaine  is,  and  other  such  lyke 
places  besides  ? 

Age,  Vea,  truly ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  Satan  hutli 
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not  a  more  speedie  way,  and  fitter  schoole  to  work  and 
teach  his  desire,  to  bring  men  and  women  into  his  snare 
of  concupiscence  and  fillhie  lustes  of  wicked  wlioredome, 
than  those  places,  and  playes,  and  theatres  are ;   and 
therefore  necessarie  that  those  places,  and  players,  should© 
be  forbidden,  and  dissolued,  and  put  downe  by  nuthoritie, 
as  the  brothell  houses  and  stewes  are.     Howe  did  the 
Beniamites  ouercome  and  take  awaye  tlie  daugliters  of 
Israeli,  but  in  watching  them  in  a  spcciall  open  place, 
where  they  were  accustomed,  vppon  the  festiuall  dayes, 
to  sporte  and  daunce  most  ydelly  and  wantonly  ?    D.  Pe- 
ter Martyr  (thut  famous  learned  man)  vpon  this  place 
sayth  :   Hereby  we  may  perceiue,  that  the  virgins  gaue 
themselues  to  playes  and  daunces,  which  was  to  abuse 
the  feast  day :  it  had  bene  better  for  them  to  have  occu- 
pied themselues  about  grauer  matters ;    for  the  feast 
dayes  were  to  this  ends  instituted,  that  the  people  should 
assemble  togither  to  heare  (not  playes)  but  the  worde  of 
Cod,  to  bee  present  at  the  sacrifices,  where  they  shoulde 
both  calle  vpon  God,  and  communicate  togither  the  sacra- 
mentes  instituted  of  God.     Wherefore,  it  is  no  maruayle 
if  these  maidens  were  sloUen  away,  resorting  to  such  open 
place^  &C. 

Romulus  (after  that  Remus,  his  brother,  was  slayno) 
erected  and  builded  vp  a  certaine  spectacle,  niid  place  of 
safegarde,  for  all  transgressours  that  woulde  come  thither, 
practising  thereby  to  rauishe  all  maidens  of  the  countrie 
resorting  to  their  newe  erected  place  in  Mount  Palatine, 
at  solemne  games  and  playes,  ouercame  the  people  of 
Cenia,  and  slue  their  king,  &c.  Saint  Augustine  sayeth, 
that  the  women  of  Saba,  being  of  curiositie  desirous  to 
bee  present  at  open  spt^ctacles,  were  rnpted  and  rauished 
by  the  Romaines,  whereof  followed  sucli  warres,  that  both 
nations  were  almo&t  destroyed.  In  consideration  of  this 
and  the  like,  Scipio  Nasica  (that  worthic  Romaine)  ob- 
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tejDed  in  the  senate,  that  all  theatres  and  stage  playes 
shoulde  be  abolished,  for  that  it  was  so  hurtfull  voto 
publiko  and  ciuill  manors.  Also  S.  C.  destroyed  vtterly 
that  thi^atre  place  that  was  so  gorgeously  builded,  and 
^ue  commauDdement  that  no  suohe  places  should  be 
builded  againe  in  the  citie  of  Rome,  and  Uiat  they  shoulde 
not  make  any  seates  or  benches  to  sitte  vpon  (for  to  be- 
bolde  such  playes  in  suche  places)  neyther  in  the  citie,  nor 
yet  witlun  a  rayle  compasse  thereof,  &c.  I  would  to  God 
our  magistrates  would  folow  those  good  and  wholesome 
examples. 

Vouf/i,  I  haue  heard  manye,  botli  men  and  women, 
saye  that  they  can  resort  to  such  playes,  and  beholde 
them  without  any  hurt  to  themselues  or  to  others ;  and 
that  no  lust  nor  concupiscence  is  inflamed  or  stirred  vp 
in  them,  in  the  beholding  of  anye  iierson,  or  of  the  playes 
theniBelues.     Howe,  say  you,  may  it  be  so? 

j4ffe.  Saint  Chrysostorae  shall  auswere  them,  who  wrote 
onely  of  such  as  you  speake  of,  that  resorted  to  such 
playing  places.  Some  curious,  daintie,  and  nyce  per- 
sons, (sayeth  he)  hearing  this,  will  saye,  (to  excuse  their 
sioues  and  follies)  we  that  do  resort  to  beholde,  and  con- 
sider llie  beautie  and  fairnesse  of  women  at  theaters,  and 
stage  playes  are  nothing  hurt  tliereby.  Dauid  (sayeth 
h»*)  was  sore  hurt  (in  beholding  Bersabe)  and  thickest 
tliou  to  escape  ?  He  did  not  behold  an  harlot,  but  on 
the  top  of  bis  house,  tu  autem  in  tfuairo,  vln  condemnat 
anuttam  sapieniia :  thou  beiioldest  them  in  an  open 
theatre,  a  place  where  y*  soule  of  the  wise  is  snared  and 
condemned.  Id  those  places  (sayelli  he)  thou  seest  not 
only  rea  infaustaa^  vnlawfull  things,  but  also  hearest 
tpwreUoquia^  filthie  speaclies,  whereof  is  (sayth  he)  in- 
ct99U  mcrcirici^j  the  beginning  of  whoredome,  and  the 
h«bit0  of  all  euilncsse  and  mlschiefe ;  where  thou  shalt,  by 
hearing  diuclishc  and  filthie  soDgs,  hurte  thy  chaste  cares, 
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an()  also  shalt  »ee  that  which  shall  be  greeunus  vnto 
thine  eyes  ;  for  our  eyes  are  aa  windowes  of  the  inynde  : 
as  the  prophete  say^th,  Doath  entred  into  my  windowes, 
tliat  i?,  hy  mint*  eyes.  Possible  thou  wilt  say  (sayeth  he) 
I  am  not  mooued  with  those  sightes.  What  art  thou, 
yron,  (sayth  he)  stone,  or  an  adamant?  Art  thou  wiser, 
stronger,  and  holyer  than  Dauid  ?  A  little  sparkle  of 
fire  cast  into  strawe  beginnelh  quickly  ti  kindle  and 
flame  :  our  fleshc  is  strawe,  and  will  burne  quickly;  and 
for  that  cause  the  Holy  Ghost  setteth  Dauid  for  au 
example  to  vs,  that  we  shoulde  beware  of  such  conta- 
giousnesse,  lob  sayd  :  1  haue  made  a  couenant  with 
mine  eyes.  Why,  then,  slioulde  I  thinke  vpon  a  mayde  ? 
P»a1.  119,  37  Dauid  also  made  lib  prayer  to  God,  saying:  O  borde  i 
turne  away  mine  eyes  from  regarding  vaniiie,  and  quicken 
me  iu  thy  way.  Saint  Ambrose,  vpon  those  worded, 
calleth  stage  ptayes  vanities,  wishing  that  he  coulde  call 
backe  the  people  which  runne  so  fast  thither,  and  willeth 
them  to  turnc  their  eyes  from  beholding  all  such  playea 
and  enterludes.  The  lyke  sayiu*;  hatli  Saint  Augus- 
tine. 

Lactantius  sayeth,  that  the  eyes  are  diuers  and  variable, 
which  are  taken  by  the  beholding  of  things  which  are»  in 
the  vse  of  men,  nature,  or  delectable  things,  lltanda 
crffo  specfacula  omnia.  All  suche  spectacles  and  shewes 
(sayeth  he)  are,  therefore,  to  beauoyded  ;  not  onnlye  bi- 
cause  vices  shall  not  enter  our  heartes  and  breastes,  but 
also  least  the  custonie  of  pleasure  shoulde  touche  vs,  and 
conuerte  vs  thereby  both  from  God  and  good  workes. 

Youth,  I  perceyue  by  your  communication,  that  none 
ought  to  haunt  and  frequente  those  theatres  and  places 
where  enterludes  are,  and  especially  women  and  raaydes. 
Jge,  You  haue  collected  tlie  meaning  of  my  sayings, 
(nay  rather  of  the  father's  sayings)  truly.  You  may 
see  dayly  what  multitudes  are  gathered  togither  at  tho«o 
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playes,  of  all  sortes,  to  the  greate  displeasure  of  Almightie 
God,  and  daunger  of  their  snules,  &o ;  for  they  leame 
outliing  tliereby,  but  that  whicli  is  flesiiye  and  carnall : 
which  Diogenes  save  and  well  perceyue<I,  as  appeared 
by  his  doings,  when  as  vpon  a  certaine  day  he  thrust 
hiaiselfe  into  the  theatre,  or  playing  place,  when  as  the 
people  were  comminc;  forth.  Being  demaunded  why  he 
did  so?  answered,  bieauFe  (eayth  lie)  I  will  differ  from 
the  multitude,  for  the  greatest  part  of  men  are  le<lde 
rather  by  afFi?ctions,  and  reasons,  &c.  I  wote  not  what 
precepts  may  be  giuen  our  people,  for  our  custome  now 
is  worse  than  it  was  amongst  the  Pagans.  Therefore, 
let  the  people,  and  especially  women,  glue  eare  to  Pagan 
Quid,  if  not  to  Christian  preceptes,  speaking  of  those  Ouid 
common  resortings  vuto  playes,  sayth  :^ 

They  come  to  see,  and  eke  for  to  he  seene. 
Full  much  chastitie  quailed  thereby  hath  beene. 

luvenal  the  poet  sayeth  also,  that  no  wiues  or  nmydens,   I"ueftal»  lib. 

that  list  to  content  or  please  sad  and  honest  men,  will  be 

founde  and  seene  at  coiimion  playes,  dauncings,  and 

other  great  resorte  of  people ;  for  these  playes  be  the 

instruments,  and  armour  of  Venus  and  Cupide,  and,  to  l^^ov.  Viues 

Faye  good  soothe,  what  safegarde  of  charilie  can  there  be, 

where  the  woman  is  desired  with  so  many  eyes,  where  so 

many  faces  looke  vpon   hir,  and  againe  she  vppon  so 

manye?     She  must  needes  fire  some,  and  hir  selfe  also 

fired  againo,  and  she  be  not  a  stone  ;  for  what  minde  can 

be  pure  and  whole  among  surh  a  rabblement,  and  not 

spotted  with  any  lust?     According  to  the  olde  prouerbe, 

ex  vigu  amor;  and,  as  Virgill  Fayth,  ai  vidi  vi perii,  4'c. 

Saint  Cyprian  persuadetli  his  frende  Eucratius  mightily  Cyprio.  lib.  1 

to  leaue  off,  and  not  practi*ie,  nor  teach,  such  playes  and  iJb.'V  Enist'.'a 

enterludes,  Viewing  what  inconveniences  and  wickednesse 

U  gotten  thereby,  and  what  lust  and  concupibCenc«  is 
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etirred  vp  thereby  in  beholding  of  it,  and  what  filthie 
and  foule  actes  are  done  of  whoredome  and  baudrie,  to 
the  hurte  of  the  beholders,  adding  this  :  Ifltirionicis  gea» 
iibus  inquinatur  omnia  ;  by  the  gestures  of  enterlude 
players  all  honestio  is  defiled  and  defaced.  Reade  those 
places  of  S.  Cyprian,  which  he  wrote  of  purpose  against 
playes,  for  the  inconueniences  tliat  he  sawe,  and  hearde 
to  come  thereof.  O,  Lorde  1  what  woulde  he  say  and 
write  of  our  plaj'cs  now,  if  he  were  aliue,  and  sawe  their 
order  in  these  dayes  ? 

For  these  causes  was  it,  that  the  godly  fathers  wrote  so 
earnestly  against  such  playcs  and  cnterludes,  and  also 
commaunded  by  councels  that  none  shoulde  go  or  come 
to  playes :  as  in  the  third  councel  of  Carthage,  and  in 
the  synode  of  Laodicca,  it  was  decreed  that  no  Christians 
(and  especially  priests)  shoulde  come  into  any  place 
where  enterludes  and  playes  are,  for  that  Christians  must 
abstain  from  such  places  where  blasphemie  is  commonly 
vsed.  Chrisostome  callclh  those  places,  and  playing  of 
enterludes,  y<?j/o  Satarur,  Satlmu's  banquets.  Saluianus 
doth  bitterly  reprehend  those  men  and  women,  that  will 
not  abstaine  from  going  to  such  vaine  enterludes  and 
playes,  saying:  Spcrnttur  Dei  fempium,  vi  crmairratur 
ad  iheatrnm  :  eccUsite  vacttalur,  circus  implctur : 
Christum  in  aliario  dimUtitfius,  vt  adulierantes  m*«  I'm- 
purissimo  oculoa  ludicorum  turpium  fbrnicatione  pas- 
camus.  He  despi&eth  the  temple  of  God,  that  he  may 
runne  to  tlie  theatre  :  the  churche  is  alwaye  emptie  and 
voyde,  the  playing  place  is  replenished  and  fuU :  we 
leaue  Christ  alone  at  the  aultari  and  feede  our  eyes  with 
valine  and  vnhonest  sights,  and  with  filthie  and  unrleane 
playes.  And  a  little  after,  he  deolareth  what  innumerable 
vices  there  groweth  by  those  playes,  and  what  sinnes  are 
committed  against  God  and  his  lawes,  &c.  Also,  Olym- 
ptodorus  sayth  (to  all  Cliristians,  men  and  women  in 
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general!)  AbstaJne  from  prophane  spectacles  and  enter- 
luJes  ;  for  it  is  oot  mcete  that  we  shoulde  go  willi  those 
feete  vnto  playes,  enterludes,  and  abhomiiiable  speutaclifS} 
wherewitl)  wee  vse  to  go  into  the  temple  of  God  5  for 
they  that  will  go  with  cleanc  vnpolluted  feete  into  the 
church  of  God,  must  vtterly  altogither  abstaine  from 
Tugodly  and  propliane  places,  as  these  are. 

Youth.  Notwithstanding  all  this  that  you  haue  al- 
ledged  out  of  the  fathers  and  counsellea,  I  suppose  a  man 
or  woman  doth  not  sinne  to  bi^holde  and  lust  one  for 
anotlier,  except  they  commit  carnal  copulation  together. 

Age.  My  Sonne,  hcwc  doest  thou  reade  or  heare  the  Matb.  ff,  28 
worde  of  Christ  in  the  gospel,  y»  sajib,  He  that  looketh 
on  a  woman,  and  desireth  to  haue  hir,  he  hatli  committed 
adulterie  alredie  in  his  heart,  &c.     And  surely  they  are  Rom.  6,  23 
not  spirituall,  but  carnal),  which  do  not  beleoue  that  they  ■ 

hare  a  spring  of  vngraciousnesse  witliin  them,  and  force 
not  what  tJie  mynde  be,  but  the  bodie.  I  dare  boldlye  iThes.  5^23 
say,  tliat  fewe  men  or  women  come  from  playes,  and  re- 
■ortes  of  men,  with  safe  and  chaste  miodes.  Therefore^ 
Augustus  Cesar  gaue  commandement  that  no  woman 
should  come  to  see  wrastlers  and  players.  The  Massy- 
liens  (as  V'alerius  sayth)  kept  so  great  grauitie,  that  it 
woulde  receyue  into  it  no  stage  players,  bicause  the  ar- 
guments (for  the  moste  part)  contayned  the  actes  and 
doings  of  harlots,  to  the  cndc  that  the  custome  of  be- 
holding such  tilings  might  not  also  cause  a  licence  of 
following  it;  and  therefore,  to  exercise  this  arte  is  not 
onely  a  dislionest  and  wicked  occupation,  but  also  to 
boholde  it,  and  therein  to  delite  is  a  shamefull  thing, 
because  tliat  the  delite  of  a  wanton  mynde  is  an  offence, 
&C.  Alas,  my  sonne  !  notwithstanding  all  this,  are  not 
almost  all  places  in  these  our  days  replenished  with 
iuglers,  scoffers,  ieasters,  and  players,  which  maye  saye 
and  doe  what  they  lyst,  be  it  neuer  so  filUiilye  and  flosh- 
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lye,  and  yet  arc  suflfored,  and  Imarde  witli  laugliing  and 
Lacta.  Firm,  clapping  of  handes.     Lactantius  sailh,  Histnonum  quo- 
'  **P*       qne  impudhlsnmi  mottm^  quid  aVtnd  nisi  Uf/idines  docent 
et  instiganit    tliose  fiUhie  and  vnfionest  gestures  and 
Cypr.  lib.  1      niouings  of  enterlude  players,  what  oilier  thing  doe  they 
Kpwi.  I  teaclie  than  wanton  pleasure  and  stirring  of  fleshly  lus- 

ters, vnlawfull  appetites  and  desires,  with  their  bawdie 
]  The*.  6,  22    and  filthie  sayings  and  countcrfeyt  doings  ?  Saint  Paule, 
tlierfore,  biddeth  vs  to  abstains  from  all  appearance  of 
euill,  &c. 

Ymtih,  I  maruayle  why  you  do  speake  against  such 
enterludes  and  places  for  playes,  seeing  that  many  times 
tliey  play  hislories  out  of  the  scriptures. 

Age.  Assuredly  that  is  very  euill  so  to  doe ;  to  mingle 
scurrilitie  with  diuiidtie,  that  is  to  cate  meate  with  vn- 
washed  hands.  Theopotnpus  intermingled  a  portion  of 
Moses'  lawe  with  his  writings,  for  the  whiche  God  stnike 
him  madde :  Theodectes  began  the  same  practise,  and 
was  stricken  starke  blind  ;  and  will  God  suflFer  them  vn- 
puniehed,  that  with  impure  and  wicked  nmners  and 
doings  doe  use,  and  liandle  upon  scafTuMe*  God's  diuine 
mysteries  with  such  vnreuerentnesse  and  irreligiousnesse? 
\\'hat  fellowship  hath  righteousncsso  with  vnrighteous- 
nos?  What  communion  hath  light  with  darknesse?  Out 
of  one  mouth  (sayeth  Saint  James)  pux-eedeth  blessing 
and  cursing:  tliose  things  ought  not  to  be.  S.  Augus- 
tine sayth,  It  is  better  tliat  spinluall  things  be  vtterlye 
omitted,  than  vnworthilyc,  and  vnreuerently  handled  and 
touched,  O !  what  rashnesse  and  madnesse  is  that  (sayth 
Bernarde)  to  handle  the  worde  of  God  with  polluted 
handes,  and  to  vttcr  and  speake  it  with  a  fi.lthie  mouth, 
mingled  with  filthie  speaches  and  wordes! 

And  by  the  long  suffering  and  permitting  of  these 
vaine  plays,  it  hath  stricken  such  a  bliiijj  zeale  into 
tlie  heartes  of  the  i>eople,  that  they  shame  not  to  say,  and 
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affirme  openly,  that  playes  are  as  good  as  scrmonSj  and 
that  they  tearne  as  much  or  more  at  a  playe,  than  they 
doe  at  God*&  worde  preached.  God  be  mercifull  to  tliis  1  Tim.  4, 
realme  of  Englande,  for  we  begynne  to  haue  ytcliing 
eares,  and  lothe  that  heauenly  manna,  as  appeareth  by 
their  slow  and  uegligeiit  comming  vnto  sermons,  and 
ruouing  so  fast,  and  so  many,  continually  vnto  places, 
Sic.  Quid  was  banished  by  Augustus  into  Pontus  (as  it 
is  thouglit)  fur  making  the  book  of  the  Craft  of  Love. 
Hiero  Syracusanus  did  punishe  Bpicharmus,  the  poet,  bi.  HieroSvraefl^ 
cause  he  rehearsed  certaine  wanton  verses  in  the  presence 
of  liis  wife ;  for  he  woulde  not  haue  onely  in  his  house 
chaste  bodies,  but  also  chaste  eares.  VVliy,  then,  shoulde 
not  Cliristians  abolishe,  and  punishe  suche  filthie  players 
of  enterludes.  whose  moutlies  are  full  of  tilthinesse  and 
wickednesse  ?  Saint  Paule  willed  the  Ephesiaos,  that  Ephe*.  5, 4 
fornication  and  all  vncleannesse  sliould  not  once  be  named 
among  them :  neyther  fillliinesse,  ueyther  fooli^he  talk- 
ing, neyther  ieasting,  whicli  are  things  not  comely,  but 
rather  giuiog  of  thankes.  He  slieweth  the  reason  to  the 
Coriutbians  why  they  shoulde  so  abstayne  :  Bitause  puill 
speakings  corrupt  good  manors  (sayth  he).  Again: 
Come  out  from  among  them,  and  let  us  seperate  our- 
selues,  and  touclie  no  vncleane  thing,  and  then  the  Lorde 
will  receyue  us,  and  abide  with  vs  ;  for  (sayth  he)  the  Tit.  2»  11, 
grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  saluntion  vnto  all  men,  hath 
appeared,  and  teacheth  vs  that  we  should  deny  vngod- 
lynesse  and  worldly  lusts,  and  that  we  should  live  so- 
berly, righteously,  and  godlily  in  this  present  worhle, 
looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  appearing  of  the  gloria 
of  the  mightie  God,  and  of  our  Sauiour  lesus  Christ. 

Vouth,  Now  I  perccyuo  it  is  not  good,  nor  godly  haunt- 
ing of  such  places, 

Jgc,  It  is  truth.     For,  as  the  preacher  sayth.  It  is 
better  to  go  vnto  the  house  of  mourning,  than  to  the  house 
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of  feasting,  &c.  for  the  heart  of  the  wise  is  in  the  honse 
of  mourning,  but  the  heart  of  fooles  is  in  the  house  uf 
myrth  :  and  tlierefore  it  is  better  (sayth  Salomon)  to 
heare  ttie  rebuke  of  a  wise  man,  than  that  a  man  shoulUe 
heare  the  songs  of  fooles. 

Youth*  Truly,  I  sec  many  of  great  countenance,  both 
men  ami  women,  resort  thither, 

Jge.  The  more  is  the  pittie,  and  greater  is  their  shame 
and  payne,  if  they  re|>ent  not  and  leaue  it  off.  Many  can 
tarie  at  a  vayne  playe  two  or  three  houree,  when  as  they 
will  not  abide  scarce  one  houre  at  a  sermon.  They  will 
runne  to  euerye  playe,  but  scarce  will  come  to  a  prea<:hed 
sermon  ;  so  muche  and  so  great  is  our  follyc  to  dcly  te  in 
vanitie  and  leaue  veritie^  to  seeke  for  the  meate  that 
shall  perishe^  and  passe  not  for  the  foode  that  they  shall 
liue  by  for  ever.  These  people,  sayeth  Job,  haue  their 
houses  peaceable  without  feare,  and  the  rod  of  God  is 
notvpon  them  ;  they  send  forth  tlieir  children  like  sheepe, 
and  their  sonnes  daunce  j  they  take  the  tabret  and 
harpe,  and  reioyce  in  the  sounde  of  instruments ;  they 
spend  their  dayes  in  welth,  and  sodenly  they  go  down  to 
the  graue ;  they  say  vnto  God,  depart  from  vs,  for  we 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  wayes  :  who  is  the  Al- 
inightie,  that  we  sliould  serue  him,  and  what  profile 
shoulde  wee  haue  if  we  should  pray  to  him  ?  Therefore, 
I  speake  (alas !  with  griefe  and  sorowe  of  heart)  against 
those  people  that  are  so  fleshlye  Icdde,  to  see  what  rc- 
warde  there  is  giuen  to  such  crocodiles,  whiche  deuoure 
the  pure  chaatitie  bothe  of  single  and  maried  persons, 
men  and  women,  when  as  in  their  playes  you  shall  leame 
all  tilings  that  appertayne  to  craft,  mischiefe,  deceytes, 
and  filthinesse,  &c.  If  you  will  leame  howe  to  bee  false 
and  deceyue  your  husbandes,  or  husbandes  their  wyues, 
howe  to  playe  the  harluttes,  to  obtayne  one's  louc,  howe 
to  rauishe,  howe  to  beguyle,  howe  to  bctraye,  to  flatter. 
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lye,  sweare,  forsweare,  howe  to  allure  to  whoretlome, 
howe  to  murtber,  howe  to  poyson,  howe  to  disobey  and 
rebell  against  princes,  to  consume  treasures  prodigally, 
to  znooue  to  lustes,  to  ransacke  and  spoyle  cities  and 
townes,  to  bee  ydle,  to  blaspheme,  to  sing  filthie  songs 
of  loue,  to  epeake  filthily,  to  be  prowde,  howe  to  mocke, 
scoffe,  and  deryde  any  nation,  lyke  vnto  Genesius  Ara- 
latensis,  &c.  shall  not  you  leame,  then^  at  such  enter- 
lodet  howe  to  practise  them :  as  PaHngenius  sa.yih. 

Index  est  animi  sermo  morumqnejideiis 
Hand  dubie  Uatia. 

Tl»e  tongue  liath  oftentimes  witnesse  brought 
Of  that  which  heart  within  hath  thought  \ 
And  maners  hidde  in  secret  place 
It  doth  disclose,  and  oil  disgrace. 


Gcnpsiiis 
Aralatensis 
patria   was  i 
common  jeas- 
ter  and  player 
to  Domitian, 
the  emperor, 
which  (lid 
mocke  and 
scoffe  mo#!t  fil- 
ihity  with  his 
Jt*fttiire(i  the 
gotlly  Chri»- 
tiaatt,  &c. 


Therefore,  great  reason  it  is  that  women  (especiallye) 

shoulde  absent  themselues  from  such  playes.    What  was  Gene.  84»  1 

the  cause  why  Dina  was  rauished  ?  was  it  not  hir  curio- 

mtie  ?     Tlie  raayden  woulde  go  forth,  and  vnderstande 

tlje  maners  of  other  folkes.     Curiositie,  then,  no  doubt, 

did  hurt  hir,  and  will  alwaycs  hurt  women  ;  for  if  it 

were  hurtfull  vnto  the  familie  of  Jacob  (being  so  great 

a  patriarch)  for  a  mayden  to  wander  abroade,  howe 

much  more  daungerous  is  it  for  other  famihes,  which  are  xitua, 

not  so  holy  nor  acceptable  vnto  God  ?     But  the  nature  Kphes.  5,  *i3 

of  women  is  much  infected  with  this  vice  ;  and  therefore 

Saint  Paule  admonishetli  women  to  loue  their  husbands, 

to  bring  vp  their  children,  and  to  be  bydci^  and  tariors 

at  home.     And  when  he  entreateth  of  wanton  and  yong  Timo 

widowes,  Uiey  wander  abroade  (sayth  he)  and  runne 

from  house  to  liouse,  and  at  the  last  go  after  Satan. 

Giue  the  wat«r  no  passage  ;  no,  not  a  little  (sayth  Sy-  EccI.  U5*27 

neh);  neyther  giue  a  wanton  woman  libertic  to  go 
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out  abroade.  If  thy  daugliter  be  not  sliamcfast,  holde  tiir 
straitly,  least  she  abuse  hir  sclfe  thorow  ouermuch  li- 
bertie.  As  men  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns  and 
figges  of  thistles,  neylher  can  any  man  or  woman  gather 
any  vertue  or  honestie  in  haunting  places  where  enter- 
ludes  are.  As  one  vertue  bringetli  in  another,  eo  one 
vice  nourielieth  another  :  pryde  ingendreth  enuie,  and 
ydlenesse  is  an  entraunce  into  lust,  Idlenesse  is  the 
mistresse  of  wanton  appetites,  and  fortress  of  lust's  gate ; 
for  no  man  entreth  into  the  pallacc  of  lust>  vnlesse  he  be 
first  let  in  by  idlenesse,  and  more  idlenesse  can  there  not 
bee,  than  where  such  playes  and  enterludes  are.  Ther- 
fore,  as  Christ  sayth.  The  light  of  the  bodie  is  the  eye ; 
if,  then,  the  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  bodie  shall  be  light; 
but  if  thine  eye  bee  wicked,  then  all  thy  bodie  shall  be 
darke,  &c.  As  if  he  would  saye.  If  thine  aficctious  aiid 
wicked  concupiscence  ouercome  reason,  it  is  no  raaruell 
though  men  be  blinded  and  be  lyke  vnto  beastes,  and  fol- 
lowe  all  carnall  pleasures  To  take  away  this  darkenesse 
and  blindcnessc,  the  Athenians  prouided  well  when  they 
appo}'nted  their  Areopagites  to  write  no  comedie  or 
play,  for  that  they  woulde  auoyde  all  euils  that  might 
ensue  thereof,  &c  Theodosius  likewise  did  by  express© 
lawes  decree,  tliat  daunces  and  wanton  daliancc  shoulde 
not  be  vsed,  ney ther  games  or  enterludes.  Coustantinus 
the  emperour  made  lawes,  wherein  he  did  vtterly  for- 
bidde  all  spectacles  amnng  the  Romanes,  for  the  great© 
discommoditie  that  came  thereof. 

Saint  Cyprian  saytli,  it  is  not  ynough  for  ids  frende 
Eutratius  to  abstayne  from  such  enlerlude  playes  hitn- 
selfe,  but  also  he  must  not  teach  others  nor  encourage 
them  thereto.  S.  Ambrose  sayth,  that  all  such  playes 
(though  they  seemc  pleasant  and  full  of  sport)  must 
vlterly  be  abolished,  bicause  no  such  playes  are  men- 
tioned, nor  expressed  in  holy  scripture.     S.  Augustine 
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SBytfa  tJiat  Buch  enterludes  and  playes  are  filthie  spec- 
tacles ;  for  when  the  lieathen  did  appoint  and  ordeyne 
(savth  he)  playes  and  eulerludes  to  their  gods  for  the 
auoyding  of  the  pestilence  of  their  bodies,  your  bishops, 
for  llie  auoyding  of  the  pestilence  of  your  soules,  hath 
forbidden  and  proliibited  those  kynde  of  scenicall  and 
eoterlude  playes.  Thus  you  may  perceyue  and  vnder- 
stande,  howe  those  playes  haue  bene  thought  off  among 
the  good  and  gotlly  fathers  aforetime,  which  instructe 
rs  thereby  to  liate  and  detest  the  like  now  in  this  latter 
time  practised. 

Vouth,  Is  there  no  lawes,  or  decrees,  that  haue  bene 
made  against  such  players  of  entcrlude?,  sith  they  are  so 
iioysome  a  pestilence  to  infect  a  common  wealth? 

Age,  Very  many  lawen,  and  decrees, 

Vouth.  I  pray  you,  expresse  some  of  them,  for  the  bet- 
ter satisfying  of  my  minde  heroin. 

-^gc*  I  will  ?o  doe,  Go<l  willing.  It  wa?  decreed 
vnder  Conetantinus,  the  emperour,  that  all  players  of 
cntcrludes  shoutde  be  excluded  from  the  Ixirde's  table. 
Johannes  d**  Burgo,  sometime  chauncelour  of  Cambridge, 
and  a  doctor  of  dluinitie,  in  his  book  cntituled,  Pupilla 
Octili,  sayelh,  That  Hittriones,  enterlude  players,  non 
9uni  ad  oriUnea  pjomnuendi^  are  not  to  be  promoted  to 
anydignilie:  the  reason  is,  (sayth  he,)  Quia  sttitt  iVt- 
/ameSf  for  that  those  players  are  infamous  pejsons. 
He  noteth  further  howe  they  are  knowen  :  Hoc  intel- 
hge  de  hi$  qui  Aw  ^ui  publice  cot-am  populo  /aciunt  as- 
pedum,  sine  ludibrium  *wi  cor/>oriJt,  cxerceitdo  opvs  illnd: 
unden-tande  this  of  those  players  which  vsed  to  make 
shewes  openly  before  the  people,  or  else  in  vsing  their 
bodies  to  this  businesse,  as  to  make  sport  to  be  laughed 
at.  In  another  placp  he  sayth  :  Hhtrionibtis^  mar/ids^  see- 
nicU,  et  aii/a  infamibus  noforiis  et  manij'esiis,  non  est  etieha- 
rittia  eon/erettda^  quia  tales  vitam  ducunl  tUici/am;  the 
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sacrament  of  thanksgiuiug  ought  uot  to  be  ministered 
vnto  stage-players  of  enterludes,  or  to  witches,  sorcerers, 
or  to  any  suche  infamous  and  notorious  wicked  persons, 
for  that  they  lead  a  lewde  and  \'ngodly  lyfe.  In  the 
decrees,  it  is  so  decreed,  that  all  enterludc  players,  and 
comedie  players,  heretikc^,  Jewes,  and  pagans^  are  infa- 
mous persons,  and  ought  to  be  taken  as  no  accusers  oi* 
any,  nor  yet  to  be  produced  as  witnesses  in  any  matter 
or  cause  before  any  judge :  if  they  bee,  the  law  is,  that 
the  partie  may  lawfully  except  against  them,  and  say, 
tliey  are  infamous  persons,  for  that  they  are  players  of 
enterludes.  And  this  may  you  doe  also  against  com- 
mon minstrels.  S.  Augustine  sayth  eUso,  that  those 
enterlude  players  are  infamous  persons.  Cornelius 
Agrippa  sayeth  :  There  was  in  times  past  no  name  more 
infamous  than  stage-players ;  and  all  they  that  hadde 
played  an  enterlude  in  the  theatre  were  by  the  lawes 
depriued  from  all  honoure  and  dignitio.  Also  tliere  is  a 
notable  statute  made  againste  vagabondes,  roges,  &c., 
wherein  is  expressed  what  they  are  that  shall  bee  token 
and  accounted  for  roges ;  among&t  all  the  whole  rable- 
ment}  common  players  in  enterludes  are  to  be  taken  for 
rogeri,  and  punishment  is  apjwinted  for  them  to  bee 
burnte  through  the  eare  with  an  hote  yron  of  an  ynche 
compasse  ;  and  for  the  second  fault,  to  be  hanged  as  a 
felon,  SiQ.  The  reason  is,  for  that  their  trade  is  such  an 
ydle  loytering  life,  a  practise  to  all  mischiefe,  as  you 
liauehearde  before. 

y^outh.  If  they  leaue  this  life,  and  become  good  true 
labourers  of  the  common  wealth,  to  gette  their  owoe 
liuingii  with  their  owne  handes,  in  the  sweate  of  their 
face,  shall  they  not  be  atlmitted  and  taken  agaiuc  to  the 
borders  table,  and  afterwarde  to  be  reputed  and  taken  for 
honest  men  ? 

Age,  Yes,  trulye:  and  tlierefore  in  the  third  councoll 
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of  Carthage^  it  is  put  downe  in  these  words :  ScenicUj 
aJ^ue  iusirionibutj  ctEterhque  persojds  ftujusmodi,  vd 
ApoadUiSj  conuersu  ad  Dominum,  (/ratia  vel  reconciiia- 
iio  non  neffetur ;  to  players  of  enter  ludes  and  comedies, 
and  other  such  lyke  infaraouB  p^rsonB,  and  apostates,  con- 
UiBrliag  and  returning  to  the  Lorde,  (by  repentance) 
grace  and  reconciliation  is  not  to  be  denyed.  And  this 
is  according  to  the  saying  of  the  prophete  Ezechiell :  If 
the  wicked  will  returne  from  all  liis  sinnes  that  he  hatli 
committed,  and  kepe  all  my  statutes,  and  doc  that  which 
K  lawful!  and  right,  he  shall  surely  Hue  and  not  dye. 


Concitium  3. 
Carthnj>me. 
cap.  35. 
De  couseora. 
Ui»t.  *2,  cap. 
seenicis  atque 
kUtrionibuR. 


Ezek.  18,  U. 


Youth,  I  pray  you,  shewe  mee  from  whence  those 
kinde  of  playes  had  their  beginning,  and  who  deuiscd 
them. 

Age,  Chrysostome  sayth,  the  deuill  founde  oute 
etage-playes  first,  and  were  inucnted  by  liis  crafte  and 
policie ;  for  that  they  conteyne  the  wicked  actes  and 
whoredomes  of  the  goddes,  whereby  the  consciences  of 
goodly  men  are  grieuouely  wounded,  and  wicked  lustes 
ftre  many  wayes  stirred  vp;  and  therefore  the  diuell 
builded  stages  in  cities. 

Amobius  sayeth :  The  heathens  supposed  to  haue 
pleased  and  pacified  their  gods  from  their  wrath  and 
displeasure,  when  as  they  dedicated  to  them  the  sounds 
of  instruments  and  sbalmes,  &c.  stage-playes  and  enter- 
ludes.  Saynt  Augustine  sayth :  The  heathen  did  ap- 
point playe«  and  enterludes  to  their  gods  for  the  auoyding 
of  pestilent  infections,  &c.  Theophylus  sayth  :  GentUeJt 
mos  dUs  habtbant  quibu$  publica  ^eclacula,  SfC^  re- 
Ugio»a,  4*^. ;  the  Gentyles  had  their  certain  dayes  ap- 
pointed for  open  spectacles  and  shcwes,  &c.,  which  tliey 
^edicat«d  religiously  vnto  their  gods.  Clemens  and 
<»thers^  say:  D'mbolus sU  author  GentUium  supers lUionum; 
tliat  the  Ueuii  is  tlw  author  of  the  Gentiles'  super- 
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stitions.  Fur  tliese  causes  aud  many  other,  sayth  Theo- 
philus.  Christians  were  forbidden  to  vse  any  such  like 
playes,  &c.  If  you  will  know  more  thereof,  I  will  refer 
you  vnto  Polydore  Virgil,  and  also  vnto  John  Texior, 
where  you  shall  fully  see  the  original  of  all  these  playes,&c. 

y(nUL  1  maruaile  much,  (this  being  as  you  say}  that 
these  playes  aud  euterludes  are  tollerated  and  suflred 
now  a  dayes  in  a  commonwealth,  being  so  euill  of  itselfe, 
and  hauing  so  euill  patrons. 

Affe.  It  is  much  to  be  maruailed  at  in  dede,  my  sonne  ; 
for  where  God^s  gospell  is  preached  and  taught,  such 
vaine,  ydle,  and  filthy  jjastimes  and  myrthes  sliould  sur- 
cease, and  be  banished  far  away  from  Christians,  from 
whence  it  came.  Beatus  Rhenanus  sayth :  Non  solum 
temptrandum  /uit,  quae  mani/estam  prte  $e  Jerrent  im- 
pietuteirty  sed  etiam^  ^'C.  it  was  meete  for  them  to  re- 
frayne,  not  unly  from  such  things  as  liaue  a  manifest 
shew  of  wickedue&se,  but  also  from  such  things  as  might 
be  called  indifferent  \  partly,  least  any  of  the  weaker 
christians  shoulde  be  corrupted ;  partly,  also,  least  the 
heathens  ijhoulde  be  encourageil  in  their  errors,  thinking 
that  thing,  for  that  the  cliristiana  themselues  do  it,  to  be 
the  better.  Tertullian  sayth  also,  De  hoc  pHmo  cort^ 
sisfam,  ^-c. — herein  will  1  first;  stande,  whether  it  be  law- 
full  for  the  seruant  of  God  to  communicate  with  whole 
nations  in  such  things,  either  in  apparell,  or  in  diet, 
or  in  anye  other  kynJe  of  their  (lastimes  and  myrth. 
Saint  Ba?i)l  sayth  ;  Let  ydlenesse  and  superfluous  things 
be  put  to  silence  where  God's  church  is.  What  meaneth 
this  (sayth  Saint  Origen),  leaue  hir  no  maner  of  rem- 
nant? The  meaning  is  this:  Abolishe  not  certaiue  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  Chaldes,  reserulng  certaiue: 
therefore,  he  commandeth  that  nothing  be  left  in  liir,  be 
it  neuer  so  little.  Therefore  Augustine  sayth,  that  his 
mother  left,  bringing  of  wine  and  cakes  lo  the  church. 
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for  that  she  was  warned,  it  was  a  resemblance  of  the 
(Uperstition  of  the  heathen.  Tertullian  reasoneth  vehe- 
tnently,  that  a  christian  man  ought  not  to  go  with  a 
laurell  garland  vpon  his  heade,  and  that  for  none  other 
cause,  but  onely  that  the  heathens  vsed  bo  to  go,  &c. 
How  much  more  should  we  leaue  off  to  imitate  those 
filthie  playes  and  entorludes  that  came  from  the  heathens, 
nay,  from  the  deuill  himselfe.  But,  as  one  sayth  :  i)o- 
loti  hominis,  doloscc  vestis  —  craftie  man,  craftie  coate. 
These  players,  as  Seneca  sayth,  maiunt  personam  habere 
yuam/aciem — Tliey  will  rather  weare  a  visarde  than  a 
natural!  face :  and  therefore  Saint  Cyprian  vehemently 
inueygheth  againste  those  which*  contrarie  to  nature 
and  the  lawe,  doe  attire  themselueg,  being  men,  in 
women's  apparell,  and  women  in  menne'a  apparell,  with 
twannes'  feathers  in  their  heads,  silkes,  and  golden  ap. 
parrll,  &c.  ;  shewing  forth  in  their  playes  very  Venus  it 
•elf,  as  if  they  were  fully  in  the  kingdome  of  Sathan,  &c. 

Youth.  You  haue,  in  my  iudgement,  paynted  oute 
those  things  to  the  full,  and  opened  such  matters  by  the 
effectes*  as  will  lothe  any  honest  man  or  good  woman  to 
come  neare  such  playes 

Age,  Nay,  truly,  I  haue  giuen  but  an  yukling  hereof, 
than  opened  the  particular  secrets  of  tlie  matter. 

Yovih.  The  publishing  and  optMiingof  the  filthie  mat- 
ters is  sufficient  to  proue,  that  they  ought  to  be  ouer- 
throwne  and  put  downe. 

Ai/e,  You  say  truth. 

Youth.  Yet  I  see  little  sayd,  and  lesse  done  vnto  them ; 
great  resort  there  is  daily  vnto  them,  and  thereout  sucke 
tliey  no  small  aduantage. 

Age,  They  are  like  vnto  the  citizens  of  Sybaris, 
whiche  were  in  all  kinde  of  sentuolitie  delicious,  farre 
pasting  all  otiicr,  for  they  vsed  commonly  to  bidde  their 
guestes  a  whole  yeare  beibiv,  that  neither  the  bidder 
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might  lackc  time  to  prepare  all  dainties  and  delitious 
fare,  and  costly  furniture,  nor  the  guests  to  adome  and 
trimme  thensselues  vp  with  golde,  &c.  So  they  vse  to 
set  vp  their  billos  vpon  postcs  certain  dayes  before,  to 
admonishe  the  people  to  make  their  resort  vnto  their 
theatres,  that  they  may  thereby  be  the  better  furnished, 
and  the  people  prepared  to  fill  their  purses  with  tlieir 
treasures,  that  they  may  sing  wtiich  Horace  sayth — 

Nowe  are  the  braue  and  golden  daycs, 

Nowe  fame  with  play  we  gayne, 
And  golde  can  shewe  vs  many  wayes 

Men*6  fauour  to  attaine  : 
For  mony  they  heare  the  musicke  sweete, 

And  playes  they  buye  with  goldc; 
We  seeke  for  golde,  and  straight  vnmecte 

Our  name  by  it  is  soldc. 

Therefore  of  them  Boetius  sayth  : 

Howe  they  doe  get  fewe  folkes  doe  care, 

but  riches  hau«  they  must ; 
By  hooke  or  crooke  we  daily  see 

they  drawe  men  to  their  lust. 

No  faith  nor  feare  of  God  haue  they, 

which  doe  those  playes  pursue ; 
Their  hands  are  giuen  to  sell  and  spoyle* 

their  gaine  they  call  tlieir  due. 

Youth.  I  doe  now  well  perceiue  the  wickeduesse 
hereof^  by  Uiat  I  haue  hearde  of  you,  out  of  ancient 
authorities,  councels,  lawes,  and  decrees ;  and  I  would  to 
God  such  lawes  were  nowe  executed  vpon  such  things, 
which  are  occaeions  and  loadc  stones  to  draw  people  to 
wickednesse.  I  maruaile  the  magistrates  suffer  them 
thus  to  continue,  and  to  haue  houses  builded  for  such 
exercises,  and  purposes  which  offend  God  so  highly,  sithe 
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it  came  from  the  heathen,  Sathan  being  the  autlior,  as 
you  haue  proued.  For  my  part,  I  shall  henceforth 
{Jesus  Christ  willing)  absent  myself  from  such  places 
and  theatres,  and  shall  prouoke  others  to  doe  the  like 
also,  &c.  Yet  I  maruaile  much,  sithe  the  rulers  are 
not  onely  negligent  and  slowe  herein  to  doe,  but  the 
preachers  are  as  dummc  to  speake  and  saye  in  a  pulpitte 
againste  it, 

A^e.  I  doubt  not  but  God  will  so  moue  the  hearts  of 
magistrates,  and  loose  the  tongue  of  the  preachers  in  such 
godly  sort  (by  the  good  deuout  prayers  of  the  faithful!) 
that  both  with  the  sworde  aad  the  worde  such  vnfruitfuU 
end  barren  trees  shall  be  cut  downe,  to  God's  great  glorie, 
comfort,  and  safetie  of  his  people,  and  encrease  of  vertue 
and  ChriitiaDity^  which  God  graunt  for  his  Christ  Jesus 
Bake. 

Youth,  Amen,  amen,  good  Lorde. 

Age,  Nowe  that  you  are  resolued  in  lliis  poynt,  ac- 
cording vnto  your  request  and  desire,  let  this  surfice  at 
this  time,  as  touching  this  matter,  and  let  vs  go  forwarde 
to  reason  of  some  other  matter. 

Youth.  Before  we  reason  of  anye  other  matter,  lette 
me  vnderstande  your  judgement  respecting  comedies  and 
suche  lyke  things,  whiche  schollars  doe  many  times  prac- 
tise and  vse,  both  in  the  Universities,  and  also  in  diuerse 
other  good  schoolcs. 

Age.  Saint  Cyprian,  wryting  vnto  his  friend  Euagrius  Cypr.  Epia. 
io  B  certaine  epistle,  sayth  that  he  is  Doctor,  nmx  emdi-  ^^'  '■'*•  ^ 
cndorum,  scd  perdcndorum  puerorum,  &c.  a  teacher, 
not  of  learning,  but  of  destroying  children,  which  prac- 
tise them  in  these  enterlude  and  stage  playes ;  for  (sayth 
he)  Quod  wale  didicit,  c<EierUi  quoque  insinuat,  that  euill 
which  he  hath  learned,  he  doth  also  communicate  vnto 
others,  &c.  Notwithstanding,  you  shall  vnderstand  y* 
S.  Cyprian  vpfaketh  of  him  that  did  teach  and  practise 
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oaely  this  kinde  of  vaine  pastimes  ami  playes,  and  did 
allure  children  vp  llierein.  But,  to  ehuwe  you  my  minde 
plainlye,  I  thinke  it  is  lawefuU  for  a  sdiuolmost^r  to 
practise  his  schoUera  to  playe  comedies,  obscruing  tliese 
and  the  like  cautions :  Hrst,  Chat  those  comedies  wliich 
they  sliall  play  be  not  roixt  with  anye  ribaudrie  and 
15,  33  filthic  termes  and  wordes  (which  corrupt  good  manners). 
Secondly,  that  it  be  for  learning  and  vtterancc  sake,  in 
Latinc,  and  very  seldome  in  EngUshe.  Tliirdly,  that 
they  vse  not  to  play  commonly  and  often,  but  verye  rare 
and  seldome.  Fourthlye,  that  they  be  not  pranked  and 
decked  vp  in  gorgious  and  gumptious  apparell  in  their 
play.  Fiftly,  that  it  be  not  made  a  common  exercise, 
publickly,  for  profit  and  gaine  of  money,  but  for  learning 
and  exercise  sake.  And  lastly,  that  their  comedies  be 
not  mixte  with  vaine  and  wanton  toyes  of  loue.  These 
being  obserued,  1  iudge  it  toUerable  for  schoUers. 

Youth.  What  difference  is  there,  I  pray  you,  betweene 
a  tragedie  and  a  comedie  ? 

AffC.  There  is  this  difference  :  a  trngedie,  properly,  is 
that  kinde  of  plnye  in  Die  which  calamities  and  miserable 
ends  of  kings,  prince?,  and  great  rulers,  are  described 
and  set  forth,  and  it  hath  for  the  most  part  a  sadde  and 
heauy  beginning  and  ending.  A  comedie  hath  in  it  hum- 
ble and  private  persons ;  it  beginneth  with  turbulent  and 
troublesome  matters,  but  it  hath  a  merie  ende. 


AN   INUECTIUE   AGAINST   DICE- 
PLAYING. 


Sitli  you  haue  instructed  me  so  well  against  ydlenesM 
and  vaine  pastimes  and  playes,  I  pray  you  instruct  roe 
further  also,  as  touching  other  playes  (es|>ecially  uf  one 
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Einde  of  playe)  which  is  cuininonly  vsed  of  most  people 
in  this  land,  whether  it  be  eiiill  or  good  to  be  vsed. 

Age*  According  vnto  my  simple  talent,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  imploye  it  in  what  I  may  for  your  better  instruction  ; 
and  therefore  declare  vnto  me,  among  all,  what  playe  that  I 

15  which  you  meane,  which  you  say  is  so  much  practised  I 

now  a  dayes  amongst  all  sorts  and  degrees. 

Youth.  If  you  will  giue  me  a  walke  or  two  about  the 
fields,  I  will  declare  the  whole  matter  of  the  play,  for  I 
woulde  gladly  heare  your  iudgement  of  it. 

Age.  I  will  go  with  you  willingly,  and  heare  your  talko 
gladly ;  and  wherein  I  may  do  you  any  good,  I  shall  be 
readie  (the  Lordo  willing)  to  satisfie  your  request,  whiche 
is  my  desire. 

Youth.  Sir,  1  yeelde  you  humble  dutie  for  t!iis  your  so 
great  and  vndeserued  curtesie.     Come  on  ;  leade  you  the 
**y^>  good  father,  I  beseech  you,  for  reuerence  is  due 
VDto  the  aged;  as  Moses  sayth,  Rise  vp  before  the  hore  i^ui. 
heade,  and  honor  the  person  of  tlie  aged. 

Age.  The  honorable  age  (sayeth  Salomon)  is  not  that  Wis. 
which  is  of  long  timej  neither  that  which  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  yeares ;  but  wisdome  (sayth  he)  is  the  gray 
bearc,  and  an  undefiled  life  is  the  old  age.     Nowe,  my 
Sonne,  say  on,  in  God's  name,  what  you  haue  to  say. 

Youth.  In  our  former  communication  betweene  vs,  you 
haue  spoken  against  vainc  playes  and  ydle  pastimes;  yet 
you  allowed  of  certaine  moderate  and  actiue  pastimes,  for 
exercLie  and  recreation's  sake. 

Age,  It  is  very  true,  I  grauuted  it ;  and  doe  allowe  (^ 
them,  so  farre  forth  as  they  are  vsed  to  that  ende  where- 
fore they  were  appointed. 

Youth,  I  pray  you  let  me  vaderstande  what  those 
playes  are  which  you  allowe  off,  and  also  of  those  which 
you  allowe  not  off. 

Age.  Before   I    speakv  of   tltem,   it  shall   be  good 
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to  distribute  aod  devide  playes  into  their  formes  and 
kindes. 

Vouth.  I  pray  you  doe  bo, 

•^ffe,  I  must  herein  make  two  exceptions  :  first  is, 
that  by  tliia  my  speach  I  nieane  not  to  condemne  such 
publicke  games  or  prices,  as  are  appointed  by  the  magia* 
irate:  secondly,  that  such  games  as  may  benefite  (if 
neede  require)  the  common  wealth  are  toUerable. 

Vouth.  I  pray  you,  let  me  heare  your  diuision  of 
playes  in  their  kiudes. 

Jge,  There  are  some  kinde  of  playes  which  are  vtterly 
referred  vnto  chaunce,  as  he  wliiche  castcth  moste,  or 
casteth  thys  chaunce,  or  tliat  (at  dice)  carrielh  away  the 
rewarde.  There  are  other,  wherby  the  powers  either  of 
the  body  or  minde  are  exorcised. 

Youth.  I  pray  you,  speake  first  of  those  playes  which 
are  for  the  exercise  of  the  bodie  and  raiude. 

^tf.  Those  playes  which  are  for  the  exercise  eyther 
of  the  powers  of  mynde  or  bodie  are  not  vtterly  for- 
bidden, lustiuian,  when  he  had  vtterly  taken  away 
playes  that  depended  of  chaunce  (at  dice)  ordeyned  cer- 
taine  kinde  of  playes,  as  throwing  a  round  ball  into  the 
aire,  (which  play  is  at  this  day  much  vsed  among  my 
countrymen  of  Devonshire)  handling  or  tossing  the  pyke 
or  Btaffe,  running  at  a  marke,  or  such  like,  &c.  Aristotle 
in  his  Rhetorikes  commendcth  these  exercises  of  the 
bodie:  so  we  see  at  this  daye,  publike  wealthes  do 
sometimes  set  forth,  vnto  such  as  can  best  vse  weapons,  a 
reward  or  price,  to  the  ende  they  may  haue  the  people 
the  better  encouraged  and  exercised,  alwayes  taking 
heede  that  those  playes  be  not  hurtfult  or  pernitious,  and 
that  it  be  not  dangerous,  either  to  thcmselues  or  to  the 
beholders,  as  are  tlie  turoeys,  and  such  like,  &c.  such 
Dccret.  Hb.  5,  kinde  of  playes  are  forbidden.  Ad  le^m  Aquiliam  in 
the  lawe.  Nam  Ludtts,  and  iu  the  Decretals^  it  is  also 
expressed  De  Tornemeniis. 


lusUnian 
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Kcm/A,  WTiat  other  playes  are  there  which  are  tolle- 
reble? 

Age,  That  whiche  was  vsed  of  olde  time. 
Youth,  What  playes  were  that,  I  beseech  you? 
Age.  To  labour  with  poyses  of  Icade,  or  otlier  metall, 
called  in  Latioe  Alieres :  lifting  and  throwing  of  the 
stone,  barre,  or  bowle,  with  hande  or  foote ;  casting  of  the 
darte,  wrestling,  shooting  in  long  bowes,  crossebowes, 
band.gUDnes ;  ryding,  trayning  vp  men  in  the  knowledge 
of  martiall  and  warrelike  affaires  and  exorcises,  know- 
ledge to  handle  weapons,  to  leap  and  vault;  running, 
swimming,  barriers,  running  of  hoses  at  the  tilt,  or  other- 
wise, which  are  called  in  Latine  Luda,  Discus^  Curstts, 
Aiue  Saitut,  Cesius,  Ceriamtn  Equestre  vel  Curruir,  All 
whjcli  playes  are  recited  partly  by  Homer,  partly  by 
Virgil,  and  partly  by  Pausanias,  &c. 

Youth.  What  say  you  by  hauking,  hunting,  and  play- 
ing at  tennice? 

Age,  These  exercises  are  good,  and  haue  beene  vsed 
in  ancient  times,  as  we  may  reade  in  Genesis.  Cicero 
saitb:  Suppeditani  autem  e(  camptt9  noj/fer,  et  siudia 
venandi,  honesti  exemplu  ludendi.  The  fieldes,  (sayth  he) 
hunting  of  beastes  and  such  otlier,  doe  minister  vnto  vs 
goodly  occasions  of  jmssing  the  time;  yet  he  addeth 
thereunto  this  saying;  Ludendi  est  quidetn  modus  reti- 
nauhis ;  a  measure  ought  to  be  kept  in  pastime.  For 
in  these  dayes  many  gentlemen  will  doe  (almost)  nothing 
else,  or,  at  the  least,  can  doe  that  better  than  any  other 
thing.  And  this  is  the  cause  why  there  are  found  so 
many  rawe  captaines  and  soldiers  in  Englande  among 
our  gentlemen,  when  time  of  seruice  requiretli.  And 
aUo  it  is  the  cause  of  so  many  vulearned  gentlemen  as 
there  are.  For  Ihey  suppose,  that  it  is  no  part  belonging 
to  tlicir  calling  for  to  heare  sermons,  pray,  and  studie 
for  learning,  nor  to  be  exercised  in  heroical  actes,  and 
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martiall  afTaires,  but  onely  to  hauke  and  hunt  all  day 
long. 

Youth.  I  haue  hearde  olde  woodmen  saye,  hee  cannot 
be  a  gentleman  wliich  loucth  not  a  dogge. 

Age.  If  that  be  true,  he  cannot  be  a  dogge  that  loueth 
not  a  gentleman.  As  I  doc  not  hereby  condemne  all 
gentlemen,  so  must  I  needes  (God  be  praised  !)  iustifie 
many  which  are  desirous  to  heare  preaching,  to  vse 
praier,  study  for  learning,  and  exercise  martiall  affaires, 
readie  to  serue  at  al  commandments  for  iust  causes. 

Youth.  Wliat  say  you  to  rausicke,  and  playing  vpon 
instruments?  is  not  that  a  good  exercise? 

Aye.  Musicke  is  very  good,  if  it  be  lawfully  vsed,  and 
not  vnlawfully  abused,  therefore,  I  thinke  good  first  to 
declare  from  whence  it  had  his  beginning,  and  to  what 
ftnd  it  was  instituted :  secondly,  whether  they  may  be 
kept  in  the  churches :  lastly,  what  kinds  of  Bungs  and 
measures  are  profitable  and  healthfull. 

Youth,  I  beseech  you  let  me  heare  this  throughly, 
and  I  will  giue  attentiue  eare  thereunto;  for  that  some 
men  disprayse  it  to  much,  and  thinke  it  vnlawfull,  others 
commend  it  as  much,  and  thinke  nothing  so  lawfull.  and 
a  third  sort  there  are,  which  make  it  a  thing  indifferent. 

Age.  Two  sorts  tliat  you  speake  of  are  to  be  reproued, 
but  the  third  sort  is  to  be  commended. 

y^outh.  I  praye  you,  let  me  heare  your  iudg?»ment 
hereof;  and,  first  of  all,  as  you  promised,  of  the  beginning 
and  institution  thereof. 

Age*  As  touching  the  first:  Men  of  the  olde  time 
were  accustomed  with  common  vowes  to  sing  certaiue 
solemnc  ditties,  both  when  they  gaue  thankes  to  God, 
and  also  when  as  they  would  obtaine  any  thing  of  him. 
Wherefore,  Orpheus,  Linun,  Pindarus,  and  Horace,  and 
such  like  pootes,  which  vsed  the  har|w,  wrote  their 
l)ynins  for  Uip  mtrf^t  part  for  these  vses.     Also  in  tlie  R<i- 
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23 


publike  wealth,  the  priests  of  Mars,  which  were 
called  Salii,  carried  shields,  and  sang  their  vt^rses  tlirough 
the  citie.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  manner  that  musicke 
and  verses  were  had,  when  the  praises  of  noblemen  were 
cclebxated,  chiefly  at  feasts,  whereby  they  whiche  stoode 
by  might  be  admonished  to  imitate  tlieir  noble  actes, 
and  detest  such  vices  which  were  contrarie  to  their  ver- 
tues.  Moreuuer,  tliey  vsed  them  to  recreate  the  mindes, 
and  to  comfort  such  as  were  pensiue,  heauy  and  sad  for 
Die  deade :  as  Saule  being  heauie,  &c.  caused  Dauid  to  2  Sa.  16,  23 
play  vpun  the  harpe  to  refresh  him,  &c.  The  vse  hereof 
also  wc  may  reade  in  Matliewe,  when  as  Chtist  our  Sa- 
uiour  came  into  the  ruler's  liouse  to  raise  vp  his  deade 
daughter,  the  loinstrells  and  people  were  making  a  noise 
(that  is,  according  to  their  custome)  to  play  and  sing, 
&c.  Contrariewise,  wheu  any  great  cause  of  ioye  hap-  Exo.l5, 2 
peued,  it  was  expressed  by  musicke  and  songs  j  as  we 
maye  reade  many  examples  hereof  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
as  of  Moyses  sister  Minam,  Judith,  Jephtaii  his  daughter, 
&c.  Likewise  in  weddings  they  were  wout  to  playe  mu- 
sically, and  to  sing  wedding  songs.  All  tUcsc  things,  if 
they  be  done  moderately,  and  in  due  time,  are  tollerable  j 
for  musicke  and  songs  coutaine  three  kiudes  of  good 
tiungs — that  is  honest,  profite,  and  ploasantnesse.  For, 
although  singing  of  itselfe  deligliteth  the  mindes  of  men, 
yet,  when  wordes  are  ioyned  vnto  it,  which  are  of  a  iust 
number,  and  bound  by  certaiue  feete  (as  verses  are)  is 
much  more  pleasant.  And  vndoubtedly  poetrie  had 
hereof  hir  beginning,  and  cannot  be  denied  but  it  is  an 
excellent  gift  of  God;  yet  this  ought  to  bee  kept  pure  and 
chast  among  men,  because  certaiue  laciuious  men  haue 
and  doe  filtliily  defile  it,  applying  it  to  waatonnesse, 
wicked  lusts,  and  euery  filtliie  Ihiug. 

youth.  Why  doth  musicke  so  rapte  and  ravishe  men 
in  a  mauer  wholy  ? 
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Pithagoras 


Cicero 
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Affe,  The  reason  is  playne :  for  there  are  certaine 
pleasures  whicli  onely  fill  the  outward  senses,  and  there 
are  others  also  which  pertaine  only  to  the  mynde  or  rea-i 
son  ;  but  musick  is  a  delectation  so  put  in  the  niiddest, 
that  both  by  the  sweetnesse  of  the  soundes  it  moueth  the 
senses,  and  by  the  artificiousnesse  of  the  number  and 
proportions,  it  deliteth  reason  it  selfe:  and  that  hap- 
peneth  tJien  cheifly,  when  such  wordes  are  added  vnto  it 
whose  sense  is  both  excellent  and  learned.  Pithagoras 
opinion  was,  that  they  which  studied  his  doctrine  should 
be  brought  in  sleepe  with  a  harpe,  and  by  the  accordci 
thereof  also  wakened,  whereby  they  might  quietly  enioy 
the  time  both  of  sleeping  and  waking.  Cicero  affimieth 
that  rockes  and  wildernesses  doe  giue  a  sound,  and  cruell 
beasts  by  singing  are  assuaged,  and  made  to  stand  still, 
as  it  is  reported  of  tiie  unicome  :  when  as  men  will  take 
him,  they  put  a  yong  mayden  into  the  wildemesse,  and 
when  the  unicorn  seeth  hir,  he  standeth  still,  and  when 
he  heareth  the  mayde  sing,  and  play  on  an  instrument, 
he  commeth  to  hir  and  sleepeth  harde  by  hir,  and  layeth 
his  head  vpon  hir  lap,  and  so  the  hunters  kill  him.  I 
may  also  speake  howe  the  poets  fable,  that  when  the 
walls  of  Thebes,  the  citie,  were  buylt,  the  stones  of  their 
ownc  motion  came  together  with  the  sound  of  the  harpe ; 
and  no  man  is  ignorant  what  the  same  poets  haue  writ- 
ten of  Arion  (who  being  taken  by  pirates)  playing  bo 
melodiously  vppon  his  harpe,  the  dolphin  fish,  with  the 
great  whales,  delyted  so  much  in  his  musicke,  that  when 
as  the  pirates  cast  him  into  the  sea,  the  fishes  caried 
him  safely  vnto  the  shore.  So  haue  they  fayned  of 
Orpheus ;  and  also  who  knoweth  not  howe  muche  Dauid, 
here  and  there  in  his  Psalmes,  praysetli  bothe  musicke 
and  songs. 

Secondly,  we  must  consider,  whether  it  may  be  vsed  in 
churches?     In  the  east  part,  the  holy  assemblies,  euen 
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from  the  begiuning,  vsed  singing,  which  we  maye  easily 
vndersUinde  by  the  testimonie  of  Plinie,  in  his  £pistle 
to  Traiane,  the  emperour  ;  where  he  writeth  that  Christ- 
ians vsed  to  sing  hymnes  before  day  vnto  tlieir  Christ, 
and  therefore  were  called  Anitlucanoa  ca'tuSy  the  morn- 
iog  assemblies.  And  this  is  not  to  be  ouerslipte,  that 
these  wordes  were  written  in  that  time  that  John  the 
Kuangilist  liued,  for  lie  w^as  aliue  vnto  the  time  of  Tra- 
ian:  wherefore  if  a  man  shall  sayo,  chat  in  the  time  of 
tlie  apostles  there  was  singing  in  the  holy  assemblies,  he 
■hall  not  say  from  the  truth.  Panle,  who  was  before 
these  times,  unto  the  Kphesians  saith  :  Be  not  drunke  Ephe.  tt,  18, 
with  wine,  wherein  is  excesse,  but  be  filled  with  the 
spiritc,  speaking  vnto  your  selves  in  psalmes,  and  hymnes, 
and  epirituall  songs,  singing  and  making  melodie  to  the 
Lorde  in  your  hearts,  giuing  thankes  alwayes  for  all 
things  vDto  God,  euen  the  father,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  To  the  Collossians  lie  sayth  :  Let  the  worde  of  Collo.  3, 16 
Christe  dwell  in  you  plenteously  in  all  wisdome,  teach- 
ing and  admonishing  your  owne  selues  in  psalms,  hymnes, 
and  spirituail  songs,  singing  with  a  grace  in  your  hearts 
to  the  Lorde.  To  the  Corrinthians  he  sayth :  When  ye  |  Q,r 
•aaemble  togither,  according  as  euery  one  of  you  hath  a 
pealme,  or  hath  a  doctrine,  or  hath  a  tongue,  or  hath 
reuelatioD,  or  hath  interpretation,  let  all  things  be  done 
unto  edifying.  By  which  wordes  is  declared,  that  sing- 
ers of  songs  and  psalmes  had  their  place  in  the  church. 
But  the  west  churches  more  lately  receiued  the  manner 
of  singing;  for  Augustine  tcstifieth  that  it  happened  in 
the  time  of  Ambrose :  for  when  that  holie  manne,  togi- 
ther with  tlie  people,  watched  in  the  church,  least  hee 
should  haue  beene  betrayed  vnto  the  Arrians,  he  brought 
in  singing,  to  auoyde  tediousnesse,  and  to  driue  away  the 
time.  But  as  touching  the  measure  and  nature  of  the 
•ong  whiche  ought  to  bee  retained  in  musicke  in  the 
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churehe  these  things  must  bee  especially  noted.  St. 
Augustine,  in  his  booke  of  Confession,  confesseth.  and  is 
also  sorie,  that  hee  hadde  sometime  fallen,  because  hee 
had  giuen  more  attentiue  hcde  vuto  the  measures  and 
cordes  of  musicke,  than  vnto  the  wordes  which  were  un- 
der them  spoken.  Wliich  thing  hereby  he  proueth  to 
be  sinne,  because  musicke  and  singing  were  brouglit  in 
for  the  wordes  sake,  and  not  wordes  for  musicke :  and 
he  so  repented  this  his  faulte,  that  hee  exceedingly 
allowed  the  manner  of  the  churehe  of  Alexandria  vsed 
vnder  Athanatius.  who  commaundcd  tlic  reader  that 
when  hee  sang  hee  should  but  little  alter  his  voice,  so 
that  hee  should  bee  like  rather  vnto  one  that  readelh, 
than  vnto  one  that  singeth.  Howbeit,  on  the  contrarie, 
when  hee  considered  howe  at  the  beginning  of  his  con- 
uersion  he  was  inwardly  moued  with  these  tilings,  tn  suche 
aorte,  that  for  the  zeale  of  piety  he  burste  forthe  into 
teares,  and  for  this  he  consented  that  musicke  should  bee 
retajned  in  the  church ;  but  yet  in  suche  manner  that 
hee  sayde  hee  was  ready  to  channge  his  sentence,  if  a 
better  reason  coulde  be  assigned :  and  he  addeth,  that 
those  doe  sinne  deadlye  (as  they  were  wont  to  speake) 
whiche  giue  greater  heede  vnto  musicke,  tlian  vnto  the 
wordes  of  God.  Saint  Hierorae,  and  also  Saint  Grego- 
rie  say, 

Non  vojp,  sed  voium,  non  cordula  musica^  sed  cor, 
Non  clamans,  sed  amanSy  caniat  in  aure  Dei. 

The  voice  though  it  orie  neuer  so  clearp, 
T^e  Lonle  delights  not  for  to  heare  ; 
Nor  string  of  musicke  very  sweete. 
Except  the  heart  conioyne  and  meete. 

Franciscus  Petrarclia  declareth,  that  Athanasius  did 
vtlerlye  forbid  singing  to  be  vsed  in  the  church  at  ser- 
uice  time,  bicause  (sayih  he)  he  woulde  put  away  all 
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lightnease  and  vanitie,  which,  by  tlie  rcasoa  of  singing, 
doth  oft  timed  arise  in  the  niyndes  botlie  of  the  singers 
and  hearers.  Gregorie  also  sayth :  Plerumque  v(  in  sacro 
mimtterio  dum  blanda  vox  qiuerUurf  con^rua  vita  neyli- 
gaiur ;  whyles  tlie  sweetnesse  of  the  voyce  is  sought 
for  in  the  holie  ministerie,  the  life  is  neglect<;d.  There- 
fore, sayeth  Durandus  :  Propter  camales,  fion  propter 
fpirituaiet  cantandi  vstu  in  Ecclesia  institutus  est,  &c. 
the  vse  of  singing  in  the  church  was  ordeyned  for  car- 
natl  men,  and  not  for  spirituall  minded  men. 

Youth,  Let  me  heare,  then,  what  is  to  be  done  and 
obserued*  to  the  ende  musicke  maye  lawfully  and  fruit- 
fully be  Tsed  in  the  church. 

Age.  Firbt  we  must  take  hcede  that  in  musicke  bee 
not  put  the  whole  summe  and  effecte  of  godlynesse,  and 
of  the  worshipping  of  God,  which  among  the  papistes  they 
doe  almost  euery  where  thinke,  that  they  haue  fully  wor- 
shipped God,  when  they  haue  long  and  much  sung  and 
piped.  Further,  we  must  take  heede  that  in  it  be  not 
put  merits  or  remission  of  sinnes.  Thirdly,  that  sing- 
ing be  not  so  much  vsed  and  occupied  in  the  church, 
that  there  be  no  time,  in  a  maner,  left  to  preach  the  worde 
of  God  and  holyo  doctrine  ;  whereby  it  cometh  to  passe 
that  the  people  depart  out  of  church  full  of  musicke  and 
harmonie,  but  yet  liuugerbaned  and  fasting,  as  touching 
heauunly  foode  and  doctrine.  Fourthly,  that  rich  and 
large  stipends  be  not  so  appointed  for  musitians,  that 
eyther  very  little,  or  in  a  maner  nothing  is  prouided  for 
the  ministers  whiche  labour  in  the  worde  of  God.  Fiftly, 
neyther  may  that  broken  and  quavering  musicke  be  vsed, 
wherewith  the  standers  by  are  so  letted^  that  they  cannot 
rnderstande  the  words,  no  though  they  would  ncuer  so 
faine.  Lastly,  we  must  take  hcede,  tliat  in  the  church 
notliing  be  song  without  chuyce,  but  onely  those  tlunga 
which  are  contayned  in  the  holye  scriptures,  or  wliicli 
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are  by  iust  reason  gathered  out  of  them,  and  doe  exactly 
agree  with  the  worde  of  God. 

Nowc,  to  coDclude  tliis  matter,  I  saye  that  godly  aod 
religious  songs  may  be  retayned  in  the  church.  And 
yet  I  confesse  that  tliere  ia  no  precept  giuen  in  the  New 
Testament  of  that  thing.  Wherefore,  if  tliere  be  any 
churcli,  which  vpou  iust  causes  vseth  it  not,  the  same. 
church  cannot  iustlyc  be  condemned,  so  that  it  defend* 
not,  that  the  thinge  itselfe  of  his  owne  nature,  or  by  the 
commaundment  of  God  is  vnlawfuU ;  and  that  it  doe  nut, 
for  the  same  cause,  reprooue  other  churclies,  which  vse 
singing  and  musicke,  or  else  exclude  them  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  Christ.  Yet  this  ought  to  be  considered,  that 
if  we  sliall  perceiue  that  Christian  people  doe  runue  unto 
the  churcUe  as  to  a  stage  playe,  where  they  may  be  de- 
lighted with  pyping  and  singing  (and  doe  thereby  absent 
themselues  from  liearing  the  worde  of  God  preached), 
in  this  case  we  must  ratl)cr  abstaine  from  a  thing  not 
necessarie,  than  to  suffer  ilieir  pleasures  to  be  cockered 
with  the  destruction  of  their  soules. 

Youth,  What  say  you  of  minstrels,  that  goe  and 
range  abroarde,  and  thrust  themselues  into  euery  mannes 
presence  and  company,  to  play  rame  mirth  vnto  them. 

jiffe.  These  sort  of  people  are  not  sufFerable,  bicause 
they  are  loyterers  and  ydle  fellowes ;  and  are,  therefore, 
by  the  \tL\ves  and  statutes  of  this  rheahne,  forbidden  to 
raunge  and  roave  abroade,  counting  them  in  the  number 
of  roges,  and,  to  saye  truth,  they  are  but  defacers  of 
musicke. 

youth.  Are  there  any  other  good  exercises  ? 

Affe.  Yes,  as  schollers  to  make  orations,  to  play  good 
and  honest  comedies,  to  play  at  tcnnisc.  and  such  like, 
&c.  Notwithstanding,  in  all  these  exercises  that  I  haue 
spoken  off  before,  this  must  I  adde  for  your  instruction. 
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that  none  of  them  ought  to  be  a  Iiindcrance  or  let  to  any 
OMn  from  his  duetie  towards  God's  worde. 

VctUh.  Nowe  that  you  haue  declared  to  me  what  ex- 
«TCiies  are  lawful!  for  the  powers  of  the  minde  and  bodio, 
I  pray  you  to  shewe  mee  wliat  that  plajre  is,  which  you 
call  chaunce,  or  happe. 

Affe,  These  playes  that  depende  vpon  chaunce  are  those 
which  we  call  dice-playe,  which  kinde  of  playe  is  to  be 
eacbewed  and  auoyed  of  all  men.     So  Cato  giueth  coun^  Cato 
adl  to  all  youth,  saying  :  Trocho  lutU^  aleas  frge ;  playe 
with  the  toppe,  and  flee  dice- playing. 

Youth*  What,  mcane  you  to  speake  against  dice- 
playing,  stthe  so  many  honourable,  worshipful!,  and  ho- 
nest men  vse  so  commonly  to  play  at  it  P 

A^,  Tlie  persons  make  it  not  good,  but  rather  it 
inaketh  t}iem  the  worse ;  for  it  causeth  manie  of  them 
(oftentimes)  to  bring  a  castcll  into  a  ca^x:ase,  a  whole 
manour  and  !ordeslupj)e  into  cottage,  their  fee  simple  into 
fae  single,  witli  other  infinite  lyke  discommodities,  ac* 
cording  to  tlie  olde  verse. 

X)ibe«  eram  dudum,  mefeeertmt  iria  nudum  : 
Alea,  vinOt  VenuSf  triSus  hU  sum  /actus  eyenus. 

Sometime  riche  I  was, 

and  had  thereof  great  spare. 
But  three  things  hath  mo  made 

to  go  full  poore  and  bare  : 
Dyce,  wine,  and  veneris 

were  to  me  great  speede ; 
Tliese  three  did  hasten  all  my  woe, 

and  brought  me  to  great  neede. 

Yet  notwithstanding,  altliough  these  men  that  you  speake 
of  rse  to  play  at  dice,  and  loue  that  game  so  well,  yet  in 
DO  wyse  will  be  called  dice-players,  or  dicers,  it  is  so 
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odious  a  name,  the  reason  is,  for  that  it  ia  an  odious  and 
wicked  play  :  so  the  thefe,  the  queane,  the  papistes,  mur- 
derer, &c.  will  not  be  called  by  that  name,  of  that  fault 
and  filthie  sinne  which  they  vse,  bicause  they  kuowe  it  is 
most  wicked  and  abhominablc. 

Youth,  This  faulte  of  losing  their  goods  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  the  play  itselfe,  but  to  them  that  play. 

Age,  Yes,  sir,  it  is  in  the  playe  also :  take  away  the 
whore,  there  will  be  no  whoredome  :  take  away  fire,  and 
there  will  be  no  burning :  take  away  powder  and  shotte, 
none  shall  bee  murthered  :  take  away  poyson,  none  can 
be  poysoned,  &c. :  take  away  playc,  there  will  be  no 
playing.  This  did  Marcus  Antonius,  the  emperour,  vcrye 
well  see,  who,  lying  on  his  death  bedde,  sayde  to  his 
Sonne  Comniodus  these  wordes  :  Tt  is  a  most  harde  thing, 
and  a  difficil  matter  for  a  man  to  kepe  measure  in  libertie 
(of  playes)  or  to  be  able  to  restrayne  the  brydle  of 
things  desired  (vnlcsse  the  things  themseluea  be  taken 
away  that  are  desired)  for  surely  we  be  all  made  worse, 
both  olde  and  yong,  by  reason  of  this  libertie  to  play  at 
dice,  to  enioye  our  ownc  6lthy  desires. 

Youth,  I  praye  you,  who  was  the  firste  deuisour  of 
dyce  playing?  It  apj>eareth  that  it  hath  bene  of  a  long 
continuance. 

•^ffe.  There  are  diuerse  opiDions  hereof.  Some  saye 
that  it  was  one  Attalus ;  others  suppose  it  was  one 
Brulla.  Polydore  Virgill  sayeth,  that  one  Lydi  Heuised 
this  among  the  Lydiana,  a  people  of  Asia,  of  great  louc 
and  policie,  what  time  a  great  famine  was  among  them, 
that,  by  passing  away  the  time  with  this  play,  they  bare 
out  their  hunger  the  better,  and  their  vittailes  endured 
also  the  longer,  &c.  Others  saye  that  one  Palamedes, 
being  (in  an  armie  of  the  Greekes  against  the  Tro- 
ianes)  ydle.  inuented  this  dyceplay  to  pass  the  time 
ftway,  and  also  to  saue  vittails,  &c.     But  certainly  those 
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that  write  of  the  inuention  of  things,  liaue  good  cause 
to  suppose  Lucifer,  the  prince  of  deuilleB,  to  be  the  first 
iDuentor  thereof,  and  hell  (no  double)  was  the  place 
where  it  was  firste  founded.  For  what  better  alectiue 
coulde  Satan  deuise,  to  allure  and  bring  men  pleasantly 
into  damnable  seruilude,  than  to  purpose  to  them  a  forme 
of  plaj  (which  is  Iiis  printipall  treasurte)  wherein  tlie 
more  part  of  sinne  and  wickednesse  is  contayned,  and 
alt  goodnesse,  vertue,  honcstie,  and  godlinesse,  cleane 
confounded. 

youth.  I  assure  you,  I  neuer  hearde  before  that  dice- 
playiog  was  so  wicked  as  you  say. 

.-^.  Publius  sayth:   Quanta  aleator  in  arte  tneUor  Publius 
eti,  tanio  nequior  est ;  as  much  more  cunning  the  dicer 
is  iu  that  arte,  so  much  the  more  wicked  he  is.     There  _ 

cannot  be  a  more  playne  figure  of  ydlenease  than  dice- 
playing  is.  For  (besides  that  there  is  no  manner  of 
exercise  of  the  bodie  or  minde  therein)  they  rse  great 
and  terrible  blasphemings  and  swearings,  wicked  brawl- 
ings  and  robbings,  robbing  and  stealing,  craft,  couetous- 
nesse,  and  deceyte.  Oh  1  why  doe  we  call  that  a  play, 
which  is  compact  of  couctiousnessc,  malice,  craft,  and 
dtfceyte? 

Yotith.  What  craft,  deceite,  and  robbery  can  there  bee 
in  dice  playing  ?  Are  not  the  little  dice  cast  downe  vpon 
the  table,  that  euery  man  may  see  them  that  hath  but 
holfe  an  eye,  and  may  easily  tell  euery  prickc  and  poyat 
vpon  them  ?  and  therefore  I  cannot  see  howe  any  man 
should  thereby  be  deceyuod.  I  suppose  there  is  not  a 
moreplaino  playe,and  less  deceyte  (being  alwayes  before 
men's  eyes)  than  is  diceplaying. 

Age.  The  blinde  eateth  many  a  flie,  and  seeth  it  not; 
for  I  perceiue  that  you  are  (or  else  you  seem  to  be)  igno- 
rant of  their  skill  and  doings.  If  you  did  vnderstande 
throughly  of  their  false  dice,  cogging  termes,  and  orders^ 
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it  will  make  you  abhorre,  detect,  and  clefie  aU  dice* 
playing. 

Youth .  Is  there  any  more  to  bee  considered  in  this 
playe,  than  plainly  and  simply  to  play  with  two  dice, 
and  cast  them  out  of  our  handes  vpon  the  plaine 
boorde? 

Age.  Yea,  my  sonne,  much  more,  both  for  their  craft 
in  casting  them,  and  making  them ;  and  also  for  the 
sundric  names  of  their  dice,  to  beguile  tlie  simple  and 
ignorant  withall. 

Votith.  I  had  ncuer  thought  that  their  coulde  be  6nch 
deceytein  dice  playing,  or  that  men  had  anye  cunning  or 
sleyght  therein  to  beguile  any. 

Age,  For  the  obteyning  of  this  skill  (of  fillhie  dice- 
playing)  they  haue  made,  it  as  it  were,  an  arte,  and  have 
tlicir  peculiar termes  for  it ;  and  a  number  of  lewde  persons 
haue,  and  daily  doe  apply  it,  as  it  were  granimer,  or 
logicke,  or  any  other  good  seruice  or  science,  when  aa 
they  associate  together  with  tlieir  harlots  and  fellowe 
theeues. 

Youth.  What  baue  dicers  to  do  with  harlots  and 
theues  ? 

Age.  As  much  as  with  their  very  frcnds;  for  they 
are  all  of  one  hall  and  corporation,  and  springe  all  out 
of  one  roote,  and  so  tend  they  all  to  one  ende,  ydlely  to 
Hue  by  rauine  and  crafl,  deuouring  the  fruites  (like 
caterpillars)  of  other  men's  labours  and  trauailes,  craftily 
to  got  it  into  their  owne  liands  as  theeues. 

Yotith,  I  pray  you,  shewe  mee  the  occasion,  why  men 
so  earnestly  are  giuen  to  dice  playing? 

Afft.  The  Brat  occasion  to  play  is  tediouaneeso  and 
Inthsoranesse  of  good  labours.  Secondly,  is  covetous- 
nesse  and  greedinesse  for  other  men's  mony,  which  covet- 
oosDOBse,  sayth  S.  Paul,  is  the  roote  of  all  miscliiefe. 

Youth.  I  perceyuL'  by  you,  that  there  gruwetb  greate 
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and  (iangeruus  inconucnicDCes,  and  mischiefes^  by  this 
dicepluying. 

Age.  You  haue  saytle  truth  ;  for  it  is  a  doorc  and  win- 
dowe  into  all  thcf%,  murther,  whoredome,  swearing,  blas- 
pheming, banketting,  dauncing,  rioting,  drunken nesiiej 
pryde,  couctousnesse,    craft,    deceyt,    lying,    brawling, 
Bghting,  prodigalitie,  night-watching?,  ydlenesse,  beg- 
gt?rie,  pouerlie,  bankrupting,  miserie,  prisonment,  hang- 
ing, Sec.  and  wliat  not  ?   Clirisostome  sayth,  that  God  Chrisost. 
iMUer  inuented  playee,  but  the  deuill ;   for  the  people  ijom^g 
sate  downe  to  eate  and  drinke,  and  rose  vp  to  play,  in 
tlie  honour  of  a  most  filthie  ydoll,  for  when  they  had 
worshipped   the   calfe    and   committed   ydolatrio,   tliey 
seemed  to  haue  obteyned  this  rewarde  of  the  deuill, 
namely,  to  play.    Saiut  Ambrose  saith  also,  that  playes  Ambr.  lib, 
and  pastimes  [are]  awceteand  pleasant,  when  aa  yet  they  03  " 
are  contrarie  to  the  rules  of  Christianity.     Sir  Thomas 
Eliot,  knight,  sayth  to  such  as  are  diceplayers:  Every 
tiling  (saith  he)  is  to  be  esteemed  after  his  value ;  but  wlio 
hearing  a  man,  whom  he  knoweth  not,  to  be  called  a  Sir  Thomas 
dicer,  doth  not  anon  suppose  him  to  be  of  a  light  credit,  j^  'I'JJj  ^^1,"^^  * 
dissolute,  vaine,  and  remiss?    How  raanye  gentlemen,  of  tlit- govec- 
howe  many  merchants,  &c,  haue  in  this  damnable  pas- 
time (of  diceplaying)  consumed  their  subetance,  as  well 
by  their  owne  labours  as  by  their  parents,  with  great 
studie  and  painful  Irauell  in  a  long  time  acquired,  and 
finished  tlteir  liues  in  debt  and  penurie?    Howe  many 
goodly  and  bolde  young  men  (sayth  he)  hath  it  brought 
to  theft*  whereby  they  haue  preueuted  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  died,  by  the  order  of  the  lawes,  miserably? 
These  are  the  fruits,  and  rcuenues,  of  that  wicked  mer- 
chandice  of  diceplaying. 

Youih»  Is  it  lawful!  for  any  man  to  play  at  any  game 
for  money,  to  wynne  it,  keepe  it,  and  purse  it  rp,  or  no  ? 
I  pray  you  let  me  knowe  your  iudgement  herein. 
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Affe*  I  saye,  generally,  it  is  not  lawful!  to  play  for 
money,  to  wynne  it,  and  purse  it  vp ;  that  is,  either  to 
lose  his  owne,  or  wynne  others,  to  witholde  it  as  good 
gaine. 

Youth.  What  reason  is  there  hereof? 

Affe.  The  reason  is  most  cleare  and  plaine  :  first,  that 

play  (whatsoeuer  it  be)  was  not  appoynted  or  permitted 

as  a  meane  and  way  to  get  or  winne  mony,  but  onely  fur 

exercise  of  the  bodie,  or  recreation  of  the  minde  ;  so  that 

whosoeuer  vseth  it  to  other  ende,  maketh  it  no  game, 

but  abusetli,  chaungeth,  and  altereth  the  nature  of  the 

recreation,  into  a  filthie   and  vnsuffprable  gayne,  and 

therefore  dishonest ;  which  (be  they  high,  bee  they  lowe) 

Christians  ought  to  fiee  aud  shunne,  as  Saint  Paule 

sayeth,  from  filthie  lucre.    And  in  the  distinctions  out  of 

Augustine,  it  is  said :    Hoc  autem  ture  posMdetvr  qttod 

iuit^,  et  hoc  iusih  quod  bene ;    omne  igitur  quod  mali 

possidetuTy  alienum  m/,  S^c.    That  is  riglttly  possessed, 

lliat  is  rightly  gotten,  and  that  is  rightly  gotten,  that  is 

well  and  truly  gotten  ;  therefore,  whatsoeuer  is  possessed 

falsely,  and  naughtily,  is  another  man's  and  not  thine, 

&c.     Tullie  sayth  also :    Nihil  vtiie  est,  quod  non  sit 

honestum,  nothing  is  profitable  or  gainc  (to  thee)  which 

is  not  honestly  gotten  :   otherwise  it  is,  turpe   lucrum, 

filthie  gaines.     Furthermore,  gaming  was  neuer  allowed 

as  a  kinde  of  bargaining,  trafhcke,  or  occupying  among 

men,    if   we    eyther    consider    God's    law    or    man's. 

Amongst   all    the   lawes    in    the    world,    which    hau© 

throughly  decide  all  meanes»  howe  to  get,  and  justly 

to  possesse,  other  men's  goods,  neuer  make  mention  that 

gaming  was  a  iust  meane.     The  Romane  law,  whiche 

we  call  the  ciuile  lawe,  hath  uery  largely  and  diligently 

determined  of  itj  but,  amongst  all  the  honest  meanes 

whereof  tlie  ciuile  lawe  maketh  mention,  gaming  is  not 

mentioned,  nor  once  within  the  compasse :  yet  he  speak- 
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eth  of  contractes  in  sale,  of  letting  to  hire,  making  resti- 
tution, and  such  like,  wliereby  we  may  iustly  hauo,  and 
get  that  wliich  is  others  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  at  all 
made  of  play,  or  that  wee  may  thereby  wynne  or  possess 
any  thing :  so  that  whosoeuer  takcth  and  keepeth  the 
mony  of  another,  whicli  he  liath  wonne  in  play,  with- 
holde^  it  without  lawful!  cause,  and  therefore  against 
conscience,  and,  to  speak  plainly,  sheweth  himself  a  flat 
theefe.  If  St.  Paule  forbiddeth  vs  to  vse  deceyte  in  bar- 
gaining and  selling,  what  should  we  doe  in  gaming? 
And  if  tills  shoulde  be  suffered,  we  shall  bring  in  a 
greedie  couetousoesse,  in  steade  of  the  recreation  of  the 
minde,  and,  to  be  short,  a  desire  to  beguile  eche  other, 
in  steade  of  solace  and  pastime. 

To  gayne,  then,  by  play,  and  especially  at  dice,  is  as 
much  as  to  steale  and  rob,  notwithstanding  any  customs, 
euiU  vses,  or  corruptions  of  manners.  One  maister 
Francis  Hotoman,  a  notable  lawier  and  a  christian,  con- 
firmeth  my  sentence  and  iudgement,  and  sheweth  that 
by  the  meaning  of  the  law,  that  gaine,  gotten  and 
pursed  vp  by  play,  is  forbidden,  and  to  be  condemned : 
and  S.  Augustine  sayth,  that  the  mony  should  be  giuen  Au^^ust.  in 
to  the  poore  tliat  is  gotten  by  play,  to  the  end  that  the  ^P 
loser  shoulde  not  haue  his  losse  againe,  and  also  that  the 
winner  might  be  disappointed  of  the  hope  to  haue  that 
which  he  had  so  easily  gotten.  Also  it  is  very  reason- 
able, that,  besides  this  losse,  the  magistrate  should  put 
them  both  (that  play)  to  a  good  fine,  to  be  bestowed  to 
common  vses :  for,  I  pray  you,  what  reason  is  there  to 
turne  that  to  couetousnesse,  which  was  appointed  for  re- 
rreation  and  comfort  of  man  ?  The  poore,  which  are  so 
many  in  the  churche  of  God,  and  so  nedye,  as  all  the 
world  seeth  so  many  small  children,  that  are  orphans, 
tacking  schouUng  for  want  of  hclpe,  and  that  he  whiche 
counteth  himself  a  Christian   and  a  brother  to  these 
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poore,  and  ackiiowledgeth  them  for  the  members  of 
lesus  Christe,  sliould  play  away  and  spende  his  mony 
at  his  pleasure,  and  shoulde  not  rather  giue  it  in  almes  to 
his  brethren,  whicli  ore,  as  Esay  sayth,  his  owne  flesha.^ 
Alas  1  howe  dearly  is  that  pleasure  sometimes  bought  of 
ys,  and  what  shame  shall  we  haue  before  God's  aungels 
for  sucli  lauishnesso,  yea,  before  the  poore  people  of  God, 
as  it  is  written  iu  Saint  Mathewe.  Wtien  riclie  churles' 
shall  eate  and  driuke,  and  after  fall  to  play,  like  to  tliat 
cursed  man  of  whom  Saint  Luke  speaketh  of,  and  in  the 
meane  season  poore  Lazurus,  our  brethren^  shall  lye  and 
starue  at  our  doores,  ou  whom  tlie  very  brute  beastes,  to 
their  powers,  bestowed  their  almes  in  licking  their  sores, 
and  we,  that  are  men  of  his  own  likeuosse,  haue  mony  to 
play  awaye,  and  can  finde  in  our  heartes  to  bestowe  none 
on  them. 

Let  vs,  according  to  the  commandement  of  God,  make 
frends  with  our  monye,  not  of  such  as  wynne  it  of  vs  by 
play  (for  they  will  neuer  conne  us  tlianke  for  it)  but  of 
the  poore  people  of  God,  which  cause  it  to  be  restored 
againe  (at  that  great  daye  of  God's  iudgement)  with 
profile  and  increase.  Saint  Augustine  sajtb,  FiEcitndut 
est  aycr  pauperum^  t-ito  reddii  domtnantibua  fruclum : 
Dei  est  pro  partis  rnayno  pensare :  profitable  is  tlae 
field  of  the  poore,  and  yeeldeth  fruite  very  quickly  to  the 
owners  :  it  is  God's  propertie  to  restore  grcate  things  for 
small  things.  Saint  Augustine,  therefore,  alloweth  not 
that  any  christian  man  should  giue  bis  mony  to  any 
iugler  or  stage  player,  although  they  shewe  vs  some 
pleasure  witli  their  paynes ;  much  losse  dotli  he  allowe 
vs  to  giue  our  mony  to  a  gamester  that  playelh  with  vs, 
to  whome  we  shewe  as  much  pastime  as  he  sheweth  vs. 
Let  me  then  conclude :  that  which  1  haue  saide  is  true, 
that  is,  that  mony  gotten,  and  pursed  vp,  by  play  is  flat 
thsfi,  and  to  gaiue  by  such  meanes   is  plainly  to  robbc. 
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icr  men's  goodcfl  without  tu»t  r^xuBe  and 
ice  ;  bicause  it  is  playne  against  the  com- 


mandment of  God,  that  sayth,  Thou  shalt  not  steale.  Exo.  20,  IS 

Notwithstanding,  that  there  bee  a  consent  of  the  players, 

yt>t  there  is  a  burning  luftt  and  desire  of  eche  other's  mony, 

and  to  obtaine  ttiis  their  greadic  couctous  purpose,  tlicy 

vm  this  wicked  and  craflie  play  at  dice  to  deceyue,  which 

is  called  blinde  fortune.     For  that  purpose,  lustiananus,  q„j  ^^  3 

the  emperor,  made  a  decree,  that  none  sliould  play  pup-  t>t  vliimo 

lickly  or  privately  in  their  houses,  &c.     Thus  wee  see 

what  gaine  and  profit  by  play  is  gotten,  euen  as  Christ 

saytfa,  They  that  now  laugh  shall  weepe,  and  they  that 

nowe  baue  pleutie  shall  want,  &c.     Saint  Augustine  to 

this  sayth,  Qit<£  eat  via  rogo  animarum  i/utaniO)  amHtere  Auiruit  de 

miam,  appetere  mortem^    acquirere    aurumj  et  perdere  **"■'"«-  *Jon»- 

cahm:  what  madnesse  is  this  of  men,  to  loose  life,  and 

desire  death,  to  seeke  for  golde,  and  loose  God  I 

Youth,  Thoy  say,  they  cannot  dolite  in  playo,  except 
they  play  for  mony. 

Ape,  I  woulde  gladlye  knowe  agayne,  to  wliat  vse  they 
would  put  that  (mony  gotten)  vnto. 

youth,  Peraduenture,  they  will  bestow  it  vpon  some 
feast,  or  else  \'pon  the  poore  people. 

Age,  But  I  say  still,  it  is  much  better  and  safer  not  to 
play  for  any  mony  at  all,  for  that  (as  you  haue  hearde) 
it  is  not  lawful.  Againe,  it  may  be  that  you  yourselfe 
are  not  touched  with  couetousnesse,  hut  possible  the 
other  withwhorae  you  playe  is  touched  therewith  ;  there-  |  tTmS 
lore,  let  the  occasions  of  euill  be  taken  away,  which  other* 
wife  are  rery  many  which  moue  unto  euill :  and  if 
there  were  nothing  else  to  feare  them  away  from  this 
pby,  yet  let  them  for  God*i)  sake  weigh  tliis  (as  I  haue 
Mid  before)  howo  great  the  penury  and  ncedo  is,  and 
what  number  of  pouertie  there  is  euery where  replen- 
iibed,  that  we  may  say,  as  S-  Jerome  sayde,  Nudus  alquc 
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esuricTU  ante  fores  nostras  Christus  in  paupere  moriiurf 
Christe,  naked  and  hungrye,  lying  before  our  gates, 
dieth  in  the  poore.  The  lawe  of  God  requirelh  so  many 
duties,  that  not  our  whole  life  long  is  able  to  perfourme 
them,  and  yet  will  we  bestow  time  in  playing  at  dice  ? 
Wu  are  otherwise  suf^ciently  sicke  with  couetousnesse 
of  mony,  with  ambition  to  ouercome  and  excell  others, 
&c.,  why  then  do  they  stirre  vp  these  diseases  with 
pi  ayes  ? 

Vouih.  They  say,  this  is  not  stirred  vp  in  them. 

u4ge,  Nowe,  they  must  remember,  lliat  tliey  may  be 
easily  stirred  vp  when  tliey  enter  once  in  play :  and 
tliey  roust  see,  not  onely  to  themselues,  but  that  they 
bring  not  others  also  vnto  the  same  disease ;  for  they 
know  their  owne  mind  of  strength,  yet  they  know  not 
others. 

Youth,  What,  and  if  they  will  so  playe  tlieir  mony, 
are  they  not  lords  of  their  owne  things  ?  Tliey  say  they 
doe  no  wrong  to  their  neighbours ;  they  take  away  no 
other  man's  goods  by  violence :  what  then  can  be  sayd 
vnto  them  ? 

Affe.  Tiiat  is  not  true;  for  the  prophet  sayth  in  the 
person  of  God,  The  siluer  is  mine,  and  the  golde  is  mine, 
sayth  the  Lorde.  For  you  must  note,  that  Goddeliuerelh 
vnto  vs  bis  riches  and  treasure,  according  to  his  good 
pleasure,  as  vnto  stewardes  to  vse  tliem,  and  bestowe 
them,  as  God  in  his  worde  commaundeth  :  and,  therefore, 
they  ought  to  vnderstande  that  it  is  the  dutie  of  the 
magistrates  to  see  that  euery  man  vse  his  owne  things 
honestly  and  well.  And  they  ought  more  deeply  to  con- 
sider, that  God  gaue  them  riches  and  money  for  foure 
special  causes  and  purposes;  first,  wherewith  they  might 
maintaine  preacliing  of  God's  worde ;  secondly,  for  the 
nourishing  of  themselues  and  their  familie;  thirdly,  to 
jiay  tributes,  taxes,  and  cuslomcs,  to  the  prince,  for  the 
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better  roaiatenance  and   defence  of  their  people   and 
countjye ;  fourthly,  to  help  the  poore  and  needie  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  &ic.   Those  are  the  ends  whereunto  riches 
are  giuen  vnto  vs,  and  not  for  to  waste  it  foolishly  at 
dice-playing,  and  so  put  it  to  the  slippprnesse  of  fortune. 
Also  it  behoueth  euery  one   (especially  those  that  pro- 
fesse  the  gospell)  to  represent  the  image  of  God,  who 
gouernelh   and   ruleth   all  things  with  reason,  mercy, 
loue,  and  wisdome :  but  so  to  consume  their  money  and 
goodes  at  dice  and  vaine  playes  is  not  to  be  as  lordes  ouer 
their  owne  things,  but  tyrants  and  spoilers,  and  not  to 
vse  them  with  mercy,   loue,  and  wisedoine,  but  with 
vnmercifulnesse,  hatred,  and  foolishnesse  to  abuse  them. 
And,  on  ilie  other  part,  what  thing  soeucr  is  gotten  by 
this  kind  of  diceplay,  is  turpe  lucrum,  filthie  gaine ;  and 
that  gaine  so  gotten,  shall  be  a  witnesse  against  tliem  at 
tlie  last  daye  of  iudgement,  if  they  repent  not  j  and  it 
fihall  be  gaine  put  in  a  bottomlesse  purse,  as  the  prophet 
Ba3rth,  that  is,  tliey  shall  neuer  haue  ioy  or  good  thereof: 
as  the  poet  sayth,  De  bonis  mal^  (jutesituf,  viv  gaudtbit 
Jutres  tert'uu ;  euill  gotten  goods  shall  neuer  prosjier ;  a 
penny  naughtily  gotten,  sayth  Chrysostome,  is  like  a 
rotten  apple  laid  among  sounde  apples,  which  will  rot 
all  the  rest     Therefore,  we  must  hold  fast,  and  firmely 
determine  that  such  playes  are  very  theft  and  robbery, 
and,  therefore,  ought  not  in  any  wise  to  be  suffered,  for 
tliat  they  ere  gouemcd  by  chauncc  and  rashnessc,  so  that 
thereby  goods  and  mony  are  endaungered ;  and  also  for 
that  it  belongeth  to  the  public  welth,  to  see  that  those 
Uung8  be  rightly  gouemed,  for  God  giueth  goodes  to 
be  spent  to  good  vses,  and  not  vppon  vaine  fonde  abuses. 
Youth.  Those  players  are  honest,  substantial,  and  cre- 
dible men  ;  and  though  they  playe  at  dice,  yet  they  giue 
to  the  poore  nouerthelesse,  and  paye  their  dutie  to  the 
prince  neuer  the  latter. 
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Affe,  Tlieir  credites  are  much  cracked  that  vse  this 
play,  BO  tliat  they  can  not  bcautific  or  garnishe  it  by  no 
policie,  but  contrarywise,  that  doth  allogillier  foyle  them. 
And  for  their  giuing  to  the  poore,  it  doth  no  more  excuse 
them,  tlmn  if  they  robbed  a  man  to  giue  to  the  poore. 
Theysaye,  tliey  giue  neuertlielesse  :  I  pray  you,  doe  they 
giue  by  that  euer  a  whitte  the  more  ?  If  tijey  doe,  yet 
wee  znaye  not  doo  euil^  that  good  may  come  thcrvof  (sayth 
Saint  PauJe)  whose  damnation  is  iust.  Yet,  I  pray 
you,  let  me  vndcrstand  what  they  giue  weekely  to  the 
poore. 

Youth,  Euerye  of  Uiem  giueth  according  to  his  habi- 
litie,  some  a  penny,  some  two  pence,  another  foure 
pence,  and  the  best  commonly  giueth  but  six  pence. 

A^e.  What  is  tlki^  to  the  purpose,  in  ref^pect  of  tlieir 
playe,  whereat  they  will  not  sticke  to  venter,  at  dice,  v*., 
X".,  zx*.,  yea,  x".,  xx".  at  a  cast,  and  will  thereat  con> 
ftume  xl".  or  an  c".,  yea,  all  that  they  liaue,  &c.,  which  is 
lamentable  to  heare  and  sec.  But  whatsoeuer  they 
giue  to  the  poore,  it  is  done  (contrary  to  the  rule  of 
Scriptures)  grudgingly,  murmuringly,  and  vnwilliogly. 
Some  of  tliom  liaue  lost  as  much  in  one  houre,  nay,  in  one 
quarter  of  an  houre  (at  dice)  as  they  haue  giuen  to  the 
poore  two  or  three  yeares  before.  Is  not  this  to  be  cor- 
rected and  amended  by  the  rulers  ?  If  they  neglect  it, 
no  doubt,  Grod  will  be  reuenged  of  it,  it  is  so  wicked  and 
vngodlye.  It  is  a  worlde  to  lieare,  and  see,  wliat  a  doe 
the  magistrates  haue  to  make  them,  and  such  like,  to  be 
contributories  to  the  reliefe  of  the  poore  weekciy,  according 
to  the  statutes,  &c.  VV^hat  excuses,  what  allegations,  what 
protestations,  what  loquations,  whnt  persuasions  will  they 
vse,  who  knoweth  not  ?  either  y^  they  thut  are  not  able^  or 
that  they  are  fallen  behind  hand,  or  y'  Uiey  arc  not  so  much 
worth  now  by  a  great  sunmie  as  they  haue  beene,  or  that 
they  haue  great  losses,  or  that  they  keep  some  poore  man  or 
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woman,  or  else  some  &therlesse  chiHren  for  almes  deede, 
or  else  they  giue  euerye  daye  at  their  doores  to  the  poorc, 
or  that  they  will  giue  their  alrnes  themselues,  or  that  it  is 
notgiuen  well,  &c.,  or  what  not,  so  they  may  not  giue  to 
the  poore.  But  to  giue  and  put  into  a  boxe  for  a  muin- 
merye,  or  niaske,  to  play  at  dice,  they  will  not  sticke  at 
tctine  pounde,  tweotic  pound,  or  an  hundred  pound,  so 
ftanke  and  libcroll  arc  Uiey  to  please  their  o\me  cuuetous 
desire,  and  vaine  pleasure ;  but  to  helpe  needy  of  Chriat 
in  his  members,  they  are  poore,  and  want  mony,  but  to 
the  furnishing  forward  of  diceplaying,  we  haue  mony  and 
golde  plentie ;  yea,  if  neede  be,  their  wiuee  al?o  are  allowed 
their  XX'.  xl*.,  yea,  twentie  nobles,  to  maintaine  them  to 
play  at  dice,  supposing  that  it  is  a  great  token  (to  the 
worlde)  of  credite,  and  a  signe  of  extiellent  loue  betwene 
that  is  them,  when  in  dede  it  is  vtterly  a  discredite  to 
both  of  them,  and  a  token  that  they  loue  not  in  the 
Lorde.     Thus  are  we  wise  (sayth  the  prophet)  to  doe 

ill,  but  to  doe  well  we  haue  no  knowledge. 

Youth.  They  saye*  it  is  written  in  l*)cGle5iaste5,  that  wee 
ought  not  to  be  too  righteous,  nor  too  superstitious ;  for 
that  were  the  way  to  bring  in  superstition  agayne,  and 
to  take  away  Christian  libertie. 

Age.  Saint  Paulecommaundelh  the  faithfull,  notonely  i  tIh'?  5/22 
to  forbear  from  that  which  is  euill  of  it  selfe,  but  eueu 
&oin  all  shewe  of  euill ;  but  tliese  chaunce  and  dice 
players^  that  1  haue  spoken  of,  or  any  such  like,  are  euill 
things  of  themselues,  and  not  alone  simple  sliewes  (as  you 
haue  hearde  before)  and,  in  effect,  I  would  faine  knowe, 
what  ouerstrait  rigour  and  seueritie  of  life  we  doe  en-> 
joyne  to  Christians,  if  we  allow  them  honestly  and  mo- 
derately to  play  and  sport  themselues  at  all  other  games, 
and  eyther  stand  vpon  sharpnesse  of  wit,  or  wholesome 
and  moderate  exercise  of  the  bodie  ?  Saint  Chrisostome,  Cbrjwst 
io  his  homilie  of  losenei^se,  in  Ids  time  answering  to  like 
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obiections,  saytli,  what  when  we  doe  restrayne  from  the 
godlie  their  auperstuitles,  we  meane  uot  to  bring  them 
to  too  great  straitnesse  of  life.  To  be  short.  Christian 
libertie  (euen  in  indiflerent  things)  must  be  subiect  to 
the  politike  lawes  of  the  countries,  and  to  the  edification 
of  our  neiglibours ;  therefore  we  ought  much  lease  to  take 
libertie  in  such  hurtful!  things  :  Let  reason  (sayth  Sy- 
Gccle.  37»16  rach)  go  before  euery  enterprise,  and  counsel!  before 
euery  action. 

Youth,  They  say,  there  is  no  liami  if  they  play  at  this 
game  witliout  swearing,  chafing,  or  couetousnesse. 

Affe.  If  there  be  mony  layde  dowue,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  play  without  couetousnesse  and  desire  to 
win,  which  must  needes  be  unseemly  (as  I  haue  declared 
before)  and  vtterly  unlawful! :  and  where  tliey  say  they 
see  no  harme,  besides  the  great  mischiefes  (that  is  too 
great)  in  tliis  dice  play  (as  we  haue  sayde)  this  my  an- 
swere  is  ready,  that  the  ende  of  such  games  sheweth  the 
mischiefe  Uiereof.  Tiierefore,  Salomon  speaketli  very 
aptly  to  tliis  matter :  There  is  a  waye  (sayth  he)  that 
seemetli  riglit  vnto  men,  but  the  end  thereof  is  the  waye 
to  death  ;  yea,  while  they  laugli,  they  sliall  haue  heauie 
hearts,  and  the  end  of  their  ioyis  sorrowe;  abacki»!yding 
heart  slml!  be  filled  with  his  owne  wayes,  but  the  good 
man  shall  depart  from  him.  And  so  it  seemeth  that 
they  do  but  weene,  and  tliinke,  tliat  there  is  no  liarm  in 
it,  being  caried  awaye  with  affections ;  but  t!ie  triall 
proueth  the  hunne  too,  too  great,  and,  therefore,  good 
men  can  perceiue  it. 

Youth.  They  alledge,  that  there  is  none  but  common 
gamehouses  and  tabling  liousru  tliat  are  condemned,  and 
not  the  playing  sometimes  in  their  owne  priuate  houses. 

^ffe,  Tliat  game  (whicli  is  called  Af^a)  is  condemned, 
and  not  the  house  alone  where  tlie  playe  is  vsually  kept ; 
and  wliat  allureth  vs  to  customable  and  ordinarie  playe, 
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but  onely  the  beginning  to  liaudle  tlyce  in  our  owne 
houses  ?  To  say  that  there  is  a  vertue  called  curtesie, 
which  in  Greek  is  called  euirapelia,  tliat  consisteth  in 
man's  sporting  and  recreating  themselues  together,  I 
likewise  say  bo,  but  that  vertue  alloweth  not  to  playe  at 
such  detestable  games  as  this  dyce-play  is,  but  onely  at 
honest  and  lawfuU  games,  as  are  the  chesse,  and  tennise, 
&c.  or  such  like ;  and  also  to  doe  that  but  at  conuenient 
times,  and  that  moderately,  without  any  excesse.  To  be 
ahorte,  there  is  no  vsurie  in  the  worlde  so  heynous  as  tlie 
gune  gotten  by  this  playe  at  dyce,  when  all  is  gotten  witti 
a  trice  ouer  the  thumbe,  without  anye  trafieke  or  loanc. 
8eing,  therefore,  that  these  games  are  so  cuntrarie  to 
the  worde  of  God,  so  hurtfull  and  wicked,  and  of  so 
daungerous  beginning,  and  mischievous  a  consequence, 
we  ought  vtterlie  to  forbeare  and  detest  them. 

Y'outh.  They  obiect  further,  and  saye,  that  dyce  play- 
ing is  not  specially  forbidden  in  the  Scriptures ',  and, 
therefore,  they  may  vse  it. 

Jge.  So,  Ukewise,  tticre  is  nothing  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, specially  of  bakers,  brewers,  cookes,  sadlers,  shoo- 
makerSf  tanners,  clothiers,  taylors,  Stc  therefore,  may 
they  do  in  thdr  occu^mtiuns  what  craft  and  deceit  they 
list,  to  deceiue  the  commons,  as  to  vse  false  and  vnlaw- 
fuU  wares,  to  make  vnwholesorae  bread,  and  drinke,  and 
meate  for  the  common  people,  &c.  T  No  wise  man  will 
graunt  them  that  lihertic,  and  yet  you  shall  not  rcade  of 
them  in  the  scriptures,  yet  you  must  learne  that  all 
things  are  found  generally  in  the  holy  scriptures,  as  in  Kocle. -14  5 

this  :  Whether  ye  eate  or  drinke,  or  whatsoeuer  yee  do?,  1,9°^'J^:.?^ 

Colo.  J,  17 
doe  all  to  the  glorie  of  God.     Againe  :  VMiatsoeuer  ye  Math.  7.  1*3 

shall  doe  in  worde  or  in  dede,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  {^*^*^'4  1^^ 

Lorde  Jesus,  &c.  I  praye  you  what  glorie  of  God  is  there 

in  all  their  dyce-playing  ?  nay,  rather,  what  disglorie  is 

there  not?   what  swearing   and   blaspheming   is   vsed 
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among  them  ?  what  couetou&nesse  and  craft,  what  false- 
hood and  theeuerie,  what  fighting  and  brawling,  what 
prrde  and  ydlcnesse,  what  pouertie,  shame,  and  miBerie, 
witii  such  other  like  fruites,  I  haue  sufficiently  declared 
vnto  you  already ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  sure  no  Chriatian 
man  will  say  that  God  is  hereby  honoured,  but  rather 
dishonoured,  and,  therefore,  to  bo  left  off,  refused,  and 
detested  of  all  good  men.  Yet,  by  their  leauc,  this  game 
of  dyce-playing  is  spoken  of  in  two  speciall  places  in  the 
scripture,  that  expressly  make  mention  of  it  with  as 
great  detestation  as  is  possible.  The  one  is  in  the  olde 
testament,  in  the  Psalmes  ;  and  the  other  is  in  the  newe 
testament,  in  Saint  John,  where  he  speaketh  of  the  game 
that  was  played  for  our  Sauiour  Christes  garment,  and 
plainly  declareth  that  it  was  at  lottes  (that  is,  at  dice) 
to  shcwe  that  the  churche  of  Gml  shoulde  first  be  be> 
witched  with  suche  lyke  games,  to  make  the  breach  first 
to  all  other  looscnesse  of  life,  and  that  the  vnitie  of  the 
church  sliould  be  broken  by  such  meane?,  &c. 

lott/A.  Hath  any  honest  man,  of  credit  and  reputation, 
bene  euill  thought  of  for  playing  at  dice  before  tliis 
time? 

Jffe.  That  there  hath,  and  not  of  the  meanest  sorte, 
but  emperours,  princes,  and  counsaylers. 

Youth,  I  pray  you,  recite  one  or  two  to  me  for  ex- 
ample. 

At/e.  That  I  will.  First,  the  most  noble  eroperourOcla- 
uiusAugustuSjfor  thatho  played  atdico  (and  that  hut  sel- 
dome)  hath  among  writers  in  diuers  of  his  actes  sustoyned 
(in  histories)  a  note  of  a  sharpe  reproche,  and  shame  for 
his  diceplaying,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  many  great 
vertues.  Cicero  reprocbed  Marcus  Aotonius  in  open 
senate,  as  with  one  of  the  notablest  faultes  that  he  could 
cast  in  his  teeth,  that  he  played  at  dyce  (which  he  called 
aieam).  Claudius  Cesar,  emperour  of  Rome,  showed 
himself  to  be  a  foole,  and  a  very  blockhead  (not  onely  for 
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his  Other  vices)  for  that  he  phiyed  at  dice.  Also  the  La- 
cedemanians  sent  an  amhassadour  to  the  citie  of  Corinth 
to  ioyne  with  them ;  but  when  the  amhassadour  found 
the  princes  and  cuunsaylors  playing  at  dyce,  departed 
without  doing  his  message,  saying  that  he  would  not 
maculate  and  defile  the  honour  of  their  people  with  such 
B  reprochy  to  be  sayde  that  they  had  made  aliunce  with 
diceplayers. 

Also  they  sent  vnto  Demetrius,  the  lilng  of  the  Par-  K.  Demetrius 
thians,  for  liis  lightnesse  in  playing  at  dice  (in  a  taunt) 
a  payre  of  golden  dyce.     For  the  better  credite  I  will 
recite  to  you  Chaucer,  which  sayth  hereof  in  verses. 

Youtfu  I  pray  you  do  so,  for  I  am  desirous  to  heare 
what  he  sayth  hereof. 

Age.  Stilbone,  that  was  holdcn  a  wise  ambassadour,      Chaucer 

Was  sent  to  Corinth,  with  full  great  honour, 

Fro  Calidon,  to  make  him  aliaunce  ; 

Aod  when  he  came,  happened  this  chaunce, 

That  all  the  greatest  that  were  in  the  lande, 

Playing  at  dyce  he  them  fande : 

For  which,  as  leoue  as  it  might  bee. 

He  stale  him  home  agayne  to  liis  cuuntree» 

And  sayde  :  There  will  I  not  lose  my  name ; 

I  will  not  take  on  me  so  great  a  shame^ 

For  to  ally  you  to  no  hassardours  ; 

For  by  my  truth  I  had  leuer  dye, 

Than  I  should  you  to  hassardours  allye ; 

For  ye  that  be  so  glorious  of  honours, 

Shall  not  allye  you  with  hassardours  : 

A»  by  my  will,  or  by  my  treatie. 

This  wise  philosopher  thus  sayde  he. 

Looke  thee  howe,  king  Demetrius, 

The  king  of  Parthes,  as  the  booke  sayth  vs, 

Sent  a  paire  of  dice  of  golde  in  scome, 
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For  he  had  vsed  hassardie  there  beforne  ; 
For  which  he  heldc  his  gloria  and  his  renowne 
Of  no  value  or  reputation. 
Lx)rdes  mighte  finde  other  maner  play 
Honest  ynough  to  driue  the  day  away. 

Touth.  This  is  very  notable ;  but  yet»  I  pray  you,  shew 
me  what  Chaucer's  owae  opinion  is  touching  dice  play. 
Age.  His  opinion  is  this,  in  verses  also  : 

Dyeing  is  very  mother  of  leesings, 

And  of  deceyte,  and  cursed  forswearingg, 

Blasphemiu  of  God,  manslaughter,  and  waste  also. 

Of  battayle,  oughtinessc,  and  other  mo* 

It  is  reprofe,  and  oontrarie  to  honour. 

For  to  beholde  a  common  dicesour. 

And  cuer  tlie  higher  he  is  of  estate* 

The  more  he  is  holden  desolate. 

If  thou,  a  prince,  doest  vse  hassardie, 

In  all  gouernance  and  policie, 

He  is,  OS  by  common  opinion, 

Holden  lesse  in  reputation. 

Sir  Tbomaa  Sir  Thomas  Eliot,  knight,  sayth,  that  euery  thing  is 

iii'h^  booke  *  ^  ^  esteemed  after  his  value ;  but  who,  hearing  a  man, 
of  the  gouer-  (sayeth  he)  whome  he  knoweth  not,  to  be  called  a  dicer, 
doth  not  suppose  him  to  bee  of  a  lighte  credite,  dissolute, 
Lyra  in  lib.  vaync  and  remisse,  &C.  Nicholas  Lyra  (in  a  little  booke 
m  8^f«ci!pu  °^  *"^»  intituled  Pr»ceptorium  de  Lyra)  alledgeth  nine 
reasons  against  playing  at  dyce. 

Vouth.  I  pray  you,  let  me  hearo  what  those  reasons  are. 
Age.  First  reason  is,  the  couetous  desire  gayne,  which 
is  the  roote  of  all  euill;  seconde  reason  is,  the  desire 
and  will  to  spoyle  and  take  from  our  neyghbours  by  deceyte 
and  guyle  that  he  hath :  thirde  reason  is,  the  excess© 
gayne  tliereof,  which  passeth  all  kind  of  vsurie,  which 
goeth  by  moneth  and  yeares,  for  gaine :  but  this  diceplay 
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gaynfith  more  in  an  houre,  than  vsurie  doth  in  a  yeare  : 
the  fourtli  ivason  is,  tlie  manifold  lyings,  vaine  and  ydle 
wordes  and  communications  that  alwayes  happeneth  in 
this  dyceplay :  tlie  fifth  reason  is,  the  horrible  and  blas- 
phemous othes  and  swearings,  that  are  thundered  out  in 
those  playes,  against  God  and  his  maiestie :  the  sixt  rea- 
son is,  the  manifolde  corruptions  and  hurt  of  our  neygh- 
bours,  which  they  vse  to  receiue  and  take  by  the  euill 
custome  and  vsage  of  tliis  diceplay  :  the  seauenth  reason 
is,  the  offence  that  it  giueth  to  the  good  and  godly  :  the 
eight  reason  is,  tlie  contempt  and  breach  of  all  good  lawes 
both  of  God  and  man,  which  vtterly  forbiddeth  this  dice- 
play  :  the  ninth  and  last  reason  is,  the  losse  of  time  and 
doing  of  good,  which  in  this  time  of  diceplay  are  both 
neglected.  For  these  causes  (sayth  Lyra)  lawes  were  or- 
deyned  to  suppresse  diceplay,  &c. 

Youth.  Surely  these  are  verye  good  reasons  to  proue 
that  diceplay  is  a  very  euill  exercise,  and  that  in  all  ages 
and  times  it  hath  becne  detested  and  abhorred. 

^f.  You  may  looke  more  of  diceplay  in  Summa 
Angelica,  in  the  chapter  Ludns.  Dicing  is  altogether 
hazarding:  the  more  studious  that  a  man  shall  be  thereof, 
the  wickedder  and  vnhappier  he  sliall  be,  whilest  that  in 
desiring  other  mens  goodes,  he  consumcth  his  owne,  and 
hath  no  respect  of  his  palrimonie.  Tliis  arte  is  the  mo- 
ther of  lies,  of  penuries,  tlieft,  of  debate,  of  iuiuries,  of 
manslaughter,  the  very  inuention  of  the  deuills  of  hell  j 
an  arte  altogether  infamous,  and  forbidden  by  the  lawes 
of  all  nations.  At  this  dayc  this  is  the  most  accustomed 
pastime  tliat  kings  and  noble  men  vse.  What  1  do  I  call 
it  a  pastime?  naye,  rather  their  wisedome,  which  herein 
hath  bene  damnably  instructed  to  deceyue. 

Youth.  I  maruaile,  and  wonder  ver3'e  much,  that  euer 
this  wicked  diceplay  could  be  suffre<J  in  any  common 
welth. 


Summa 
Angelica. 
cap.  Ludiia 
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Age,  It  hath  bene  neiicr  sufiPred,  nor  tolerable  at  anye 
time  in  any  good  common  welth ;  for  the  Greeke  and 
Latine  hystories  (and  also  our  owne  lawes  of  this  realme 
of  England)  be  full  of  notable  lawes  and  examples  (of 
good  princes)  that  vtterly  exildd  and  banished  diceplay- 
ing  oute  of  their  seigniories  and  countries ;  and  whoso- 
euer  vsed  diceplaying  was  taken,  reputed,  and  hoUlen  as 
in  famed  persons. 

Youth,  I  pray  you,  declare  to  me  some  examples  and 
lawes  hereof. 

Age.  Justinian  the  Emperour  made  a  decree,  that  none 
should  play  at  tables  publickly,or  priuately  in  their  houses, 
&c.  Alexander  Seuerus,  the  Emperour,  did  cleane  banishe 
all  diceplayers,  hauing  alway  in  his  mouth  this  saying  • 
Our  forefathers  trusted  in  wisedome  and  prowesse,  and 
not  in  fortune,  and  desired  victorie  for  renownc  and  ho- 
nour, and  not  for  money :  and  that  game  of  diceplaye 
is  to  be  abhorred,  whereby  wit  sleepeth,  and  ydlenessft 
with  couetousnesse  is  onely  learned.  He  made  a  lawe, 
therefore,  against  all  diceplaycrs,  tliat  if  anye  were  found 
playing  at  dice,  he  shoulde  be  taken  for  franticke  and 
madde,  or  as  a  foole  naturnll,  which  could  not  well  go- 
uerne  himselfe,  and  all  his  goodcs  and  landes  sliould  be 
committeii  to  sage  and  discreete  personages,  appoynted 
by  the  whole  Senate,  imploying  upon  him  so  much  as 
was  neccssarye  for  his  sustinance,  &c.  Finally,  next  vn- 
to  theeues  and  extortioners,  he  hated  diceplayers  moat, 
ordeyning  that  no  diceplayer  should  be  capable  or  wor- 
thie  to  be  called  eyther  to  anye  office  or  counsell. 

Ludowicke,  king  of  France,  returning  home  from  Da- 
miata,  commanded  that  omneaftnieratorea,  ludttoa^  aha- 
ca.  7,  fo.  7-J9  /or«,  &c.  All  Vsurera,  lewes,  Diceplayers,  and  such  as 
are  raylers  and  euill  s^^eakers  against  the  worde  of  God, 
shuld  depart  out  of  tliis  realm.  In  the  Digests,  the  Pretor 
snyth  :  If  a  diceplayer  bee  iuiured,  he  will  giue  no  ayde 
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vnto  him,  and  if  a  oian  compel]  another  to  playe  at  dice, 
let  him  be  punished  and  cast  either  in  tlie  quarries  to 
digge  stones,  or  else  into  the  common  prisons.  Also  in 
the  same  Digestes  it  is  sayde,  that  if  any  manne  str}'ko 
him  in  whose  house  he  playelh  at  dice,  or  doe  him  anye 
wrong  or  iniurie ;  or  if  during  the  time  of  tlieir  play,  any 
thing  be  pilfered  or  stullen  out  of  his  house,  bee  shall  huue 
no  lawe  at  all  for  it  at  my  handcs  (sayth  the  Pretor) .  Also, 
whosoeuer  lendeth  money  in  this  play,  or  lay  any  wagers 
among  them&elues,  they  are  not  firmc  and  good,  bigause 
it  is  a  wicked  exercise,  not  sufTerable,  but  punishable. 

In  this  councell  it  was  decreed,  that  if  anye  Christian 
did  vse  to  play  at  dice,  and  would  not  give  ouer  and 
leaue  it,  he  should  be  debarred  from  the  coromuniim  a 
whole  yeare  at  least. 

In  the  decrees,  it  is  there  forbidden  that  Priestes 
should  be  present  at  playes  {Qui  aleator  est  repellilur  ^ pro- 
motUmCi  nee  debeni  ittgpectores  ludi  huiusniodi) :  that  Priest 
which  is  a  dicer,  let  him  be  expelled  from  his  promotion, 
neyther  ought  they  to  lookc  vpon  sucli  play-  Also  in 
the  distinctions  it  is  forbidden  them  to  be  drunkards  and 
dicers,  8ec.  ;  and  the  glose  thereupon  sayth  :  Similiter 
laicus  priuetur  aut  verbereiter:  likewise  let  the  lay  man 
b«e  restrained,  or  else  let  him  bee  beaten  and  pu- 
nished. Also  in  the  canons  (ttiat  are  attributed  unto  tlie 
Apostles)  this  wicked  dice  play  is  vtterly  forbidden,  so 
wicked  and  detestable  hath  this  play  beene  esteined  by 
lawei.  And  at  one  word,  tliis  kinde  of  play  (as  it  is 
(ported  of  a  truth)  hath  ouerthrowne  the  kings  of  Asia 
and  all  their  estate :  therefore,  luuenall  counteth  dice- 
play  among  thoie  vices  that  easiest  corrupt  a  whole  Itous- 
bold,  and  is  the  worst  example  tl^at  can  be  in  a  well  go- 
ueniod  house,  saying, 

If  ancient  fulke,  before  their  youth, 
doe  play  at  cardes  or  dice, 


Fi)  dig.  de 
aleatoribus, 
tib.  9,  t)l  5, 
num.  I 


Cone.  Eliltcr- 
tinuoi.ca[i.7d 


Decrel.I^lar 
cap.  Clerici. 


Di«linct.35, 
cap.  EptiKTOp. 


Cano.  41,  42 


luucnal.  ill 
sat.  14 
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Their  youth  will  frame  to  doe  tlie  like, 
and  imitate  their  vice. 
Youik,  I  beseeche  you,  let  me  heare  also  what  our 
owne  lawe?  say  against  this  diceplayiug. 

Ad.  12,R  3  -^^'*f-  In  the  time  of  Kiug  Richarde  the  seconde,  all 
vnlawfuU  games  were  forbidden  vmuersally>  and  namely 
diceplaying. 

An.  21,  H.  2  In  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  fourth,  diceplayers 
fihoulde  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  sixe  dayea; 
and  if  tlie  heade  officers  and  sherifTes  made  not  diligent 
searcli  for  gamesters,  they  should  forfeyte  xl" :  and  if 
it  were  a  constable,  for  his  negligence  he  should  paye 
vj".  Vllj'*. 

Au.  17,  K.  4  In  the  time  of  Kinge  Edwarde  the  fourth,  it  was  or- 
dt'yned,  that  all  such  as  kept  any  houses  for  play  at  dice, 
&c.  shoulde  haue  tlirec  yoarcs  imprisonment,  and  to  for- 
feyte  twentie  pound  ;  and  the  players  to  liaue  two  yeares 
of  imprisonment,  and  to  forfeyt  ten  pounde. 

An.  !1,  H.  7  In  the  time  of  Kinge  Henrie  the  seauenth,  it  was  also 
oi-deyned  tliat  diceplayers,  &c.  shoulde  be  set  openlye  in 
the  stockes  by  the  space  of  one  whole  day ;  and  the 
housekeepers  that  suffered  them  to  playe,  to  paye  vj», 
viij'*.  and  to  be  bounde  to  their  gootl  behauiour. 

All.  33.  H.  8  In  the  time  of  King  Henrie  the  eyght,  it  was  ordeyn- 
ed,  that  euerye  housekeeper  that  vsed  to  keepe  diceplay- 
ing within  their  houses,  should  forfeite  fortie  shillings  $ 
and  the  players  to  furfcyte  vi'.  viii**.  and  be  bounde  by  re- 
cognisance neucr  to  playe  any  more  at  these  vnlawfuU 
games. 

An.  3,  H.  8  Also,  in  the  reigne  of  the  same  Kinge  Henrie  the  eyght, 
it  was  ordeyned,  that  if  anye  persons  did  disguise  them- 
selues  in  apparel,  and  couer  their  faces  with  viaors.  ga- 
thering a  companye  togither,  naming  themsolues  Mum- 
mers, which  vae  to  come  to  the  dwelling  places  of  men 
of  honour,  and  other  substantiall  persons,  whereupon 
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murders,  felonie,  rape,  and  other  great  hurts  and  incon- 
uenicnces  haue  aforetime  growen,  and  hereafter  bee  like 
to  come  by  the  colour  tliereof,  if  tlie  aaide  disorder 
•hould  continue  not  reformed,  &c.  that  then  they 
fihoulde  be  arrested  by  the  King's  liege  people  as  vaga- 
bondes,  and  bee  committed  to  the  gnole  without  bayle 
or  mainprise,  for  the  space  of  three  monethes,  and  to  fine 
at  the  king's  pleasure  ;  and  euery  one  that  keepeth  anye 
visors  in  his  house,  to  forfeyte  xx". 

Id  the  reigne  of  our  gracious  Queene  Elizabetli  (that  An.  B.  14 
nowe  is)  it  was  ordeyned,  that  all  those  which  vse  (to  go 
to  the  countrie  and  playe)  any  vnlawfull  games  and 
playes,  shall  be  taken  as  roges,  and  to  he  committed  to 
»nson,  and  for  the  first  offence  to  haue  a  hole  made 
thrtnigh  the  gristle  of  tlie  eare,  with  a  bote  yron,  of  an 
inclie  compasse;  and  for  the  seconde  offence  to  be  hanged 
as  a  fellon. 

Voulh.  These  are  excellent  good  lawes,  whereby  I  see 
that  in  all  times  this  diceplaying  (especialiy)  hath  bene 
abhorred,  detested,  and  sharpe  lawes  made  to  correct  and 
punish  it. 

Age.  Tliey  are  good  lawes  in  dede ;  but  I  feare  it  may 
be  aunswered,  as  one  aunswered  the  Athenians  (who  brag- 
ged of  their  lawes)  that  they  had  good  lawes  in  dede,  hut 
few  or  none  duly  executed :  for  I  see  that  a  great  many 
of  our  rulers  and  magistrates  doe  not  only  neglect  the 
execution  of  lawes  herein  vpon  diccplayers,  but  are  con- 
tent to  receiue  into  their  houses,  very  worthily,  such  loy- 
tering  diceplayfirs  and  mummers;  yea,  rather  than  they 
should  depart  without  play,  they  ioyne  fellowship  with 
them,  ami  play  at  dice  themselues,  whereby  tliey  do  great 
hurt  to  the  people  whom  they  rule  ouer  :  as  TuUy  saylh,  TuHy 
plus  nocent  exemplo^  quhm  peccato ;  they  doe  more 
hurt  by  their  example  of  lewde  life,  than  by  the  sinne 
it«elfe.     Iviaye,  the  prophet,  sayde  to  the  rulers  in  his  Esay,  1, 
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time,  that  the  rulers  were  rebellious  and  companions  of 
Seneca  theues,  &c.     Seneca  sayth,  grauissimm  morbus  est  qui 

d  capiie  diffunditur ;  it  is  a  mosto  daungerous  disease 
that  commeth  from  the  lieade. 

YoiUh.  It  is  most  ccrtaino  that  you  say,  and  therefore 
the  more  pitie :  for  in  so  doing  they  are  nurses  to  foster 
their  cvill  doings,  and  allure  the  people  by  their  exam- 
ples; as  the  olde  saying  is,  gualis  pra:ccptor,  talis  dUci- 
pultu,  as  the  maister  is,  suehe  is  the  scholers :  And 
therefore  a  greater  account  liaue  they  to  make,  before  the 
throne  of  God  at  the  day  of  iudgeraent. 
Eccle  10  2  -^S^*  ^^  ^^  ^^''y  ^^^^  '•  ^  Syrach  saytb.  As  the  iudge 
of  the  people  is  himselfe,  so  are  his  ofHcers ;  and  what 
maner  of  man  the  ruler  of  the  citie  is,  sunh  are  all  they 
Svrandea  *^'*^^  dwell  therein.  Syracidcs  admonisheth  rulers  to  bo 
good  examples  in  maners,  lyfe,  and  doings,  that  they  may 
shine, and  bee  as  lightes  before  tlie  people,  that  they  whome 
they  rule  maye  beholde  their  doings,  and  foUowe  Uieir 
good,  iuste,  and  vcrtuous  examples,  saying  :^ 

SciHcit  in  vul(/is  manent  exempla  reffenium, 
Vtque  ducum  lituos,  sic  mores  castra  sequutUur. 

Such  as  doe  the  people  rule 

according  vnto  lawe ; 
Examples  they  must  giue  to  them, 

hovve  they  shuulde  line  in  awe; 
For,  as  the  Captaincs  trumpe  doth  suunde» 

so  will  his  hoste  prepare 
To  foUowe  him  where  as  he  goeth, 

to  sorrowe  or  to  care. 

Youth.  Is  not  this  gaming  condemned  likewise  by  the 
holy  Scriptures? 

-^gt*  Ves,  truly,  most  manifestly. 

Youth.  I  pray  you,  lot  me  heare  howe  it  is  forbidden 
by  the  holy  Scriptures. 
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Age,  First,  it  is  ordeyned  against  the  express  and  thirde 
commaodment  of  God,  which  sayth  :  Tliou  ehalt  not  taka 
the  name  of  the  Lurde  in  vaine  ;  so  that  whosoeuer  vseth 
this  chaunce  of  lottes  in  ydle  and  triBing  things  taketh  the 
name  and  prouidence  of  Goii  in  vaine.  For  the  lot  is 
ODeoftliepriDcipalWittne8sesofGodspower,(as  Salomon  Prou.  in.  33 
recordeth)  that  it  is  ruled  and  gouemed  immediately  by  P'  ' 
Ki&  hande,  power,  and  prouidence :  and  tiierefore  we 
mayc  not  vse  lottes  so  triflinglie,  as  it  were  to  tempt  God, 
and  to  trie  what  care  he  hath  of  the  worlde,  but  onely  in 
matters  of  great  importance,  and  where  his  diuine  will 
should  be  extraordinarilye  known  and  vnderstoode,  as  in 
diuiding  of  goodcs  and  clioosing  of  magistrates,  and  such  ^\ct8  1  26 
lyke^  to  ende  all  quarrels  or  corruption  of  voyces,  and  not 
in  sleyght  things,  as  thoughe  wee  woulde  make  God  seruant 
to  our  pastymes  and  sportes,  and  trye  what  care  he  hadde 
of  them.  Secondly,  this  playe  is  instituted  contrarye  to 
the  trua  nature  and  ende  of  tliat  wliich  we  in  Englisho 
call  play  or  pastime,  and  the  Latines  call  Xudtts ;  and 
tiierefore  the  playe  at  dice  is  a  very  corruption  of  God's 
holy  permission,  and  of  true  and  honest  play.  For  all 
playes  are  appointed  and  lyked  of  men  for  two  causes 
lely ;  either  for  the  exercise  of  the  bodye  (whereof  dice- 
'pJay  is  wholy  contrarie,  being  a  sporte  of  a  sorte  of  ydle 
vnthriftea)  or  else  play  should  serue  for  the  recreation  of 
tlie  minde,  and  refreshing  of  our  bodies,  whereunto  dice- 
plaje  is  wholy  repugnant  and  contraric,  for  therein  is  no 
exercise  of  our  wittes,  but  we  onely  stay  vpon  tlie  chaunce 
of  the  dice,  whyle  as  well  he  that  winnelh,  as  he  that 
losrtfa,  is  amazed  and  vnsure  of  his  chaunce,  but  alwayes 
gapeth  for  Uie  chaunce  of  his  happe,  without  anye  plea- 
sure, but  onely  a  couetous  desire  to  gayne :  also  we  see, 
tltat  the  more  they  ploy  at  such  games,  the  more  thej 
may,  without  anye  such  contentment  or  pleasure  of  the 
mmde,  as  is  founde  in  other  honest  and  lawfull  games. 
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1  Cor.  8, 13 


Kphe.  5. 16 
ColcM.  4,  5 
1  Pet.  4,  2 


Mai.  25,  36 
lames  1,  27 


Gal.  G,  10 


Thinlly,  the  forbidding  thereof  by  the  ciuill  lawes, 
and  commaundments  of  magistrates,  maketli  these  playes 
ofFensiue,  wicked,  and  vnlawful,  though  of  their  owoe 
nature  they  were  not  so;  for  Saint  Paule  saytli  thus: 
Though  I  shoulde  forbeare  from  eating  of  fleshe  all  the 
dayes  of  my  life,  rather  than  offende  my  brother,  I  ought 
to  doe  it :  much  more  ought  we  for  feare  of  offence  to 
forbeare  this  play,  in  tliat  it  is  nothing  neceasarie  for  Uie 
sustayning  of  man's  lyfe,  nor  of  like  commodity  to  tlie  vse 
of  fleshe,  which  S.  Paule  willeth  vs  yet  to  forbeare,  if  oc- 
casion serve ;  for  there  are  other  wayes  to  pastime  and 
sport  vs,  than  by  those  playes.  Fourthly,  the  spirit  of 
God  commaundeth  vs  by  Saint  Paule  to  redeeme  the  timej 
that  we  haue  loste  in  ydle  and  unprofitable  things,  and 
to  bestow  the  time  present  in  good  and  holy  tilings  to 
edification,  bicause  the  dayes  are  euill.  For  when  God 
giueth  vs  leysure,  eyther  to  reade  his  holy  wonle,  to  visit 
the  poore,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  or  to  doe  such  like 
dutiful  deedeSj  we  ought  to  doe  it  quickly,  bicanse  that 
incontinently  one  let  or  other  may  happen,  wliicli  may 
withdrawe  our  mindes  therefrom  :  a  thousande  afflictions 
are  present  before  vs,  and  it  will  be  harde  to  recouer  that 
whiche  we  so  »leightly  ouerslippe.  But  I  pray  you,  i& 
that  well  spending  the  time  and  leysure  which  God  giu- 
eth V8  to  doe  good  in,  to  lose  it  in  playing  at  dyce,  which 
I  haue  declared  to  be  so  offensiue?  Fiftly,  the  beggerly 
and  greedy  desire  in  that  game  doth  so  farre  cxcecdc  all 
other,  that  there  is  nothing  that  doth  more  entice  and  en- 
courage a  man  to  play,  than  this  dyceplay  doth ;  and  the 
reason  thereof  is  manifest,  tliat  seeing  the  loser  perceiueth 
that  such  lossc  happeneth  not  by  the  cunning  of  the 
player,  but  rather  by  his  happe  and  chaunce  for  that  time, 
he  hopeth  to  recouer  his  mony  by  the  said  hap,  which  is 
lykely  to  chaunge,  being  naturally  chaungeable,  and  there- 
fore playeth  on  lioping  for  better  cliance,  and  so contiiiucth 
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J  himselfe  witli  looking  for  the  chaunge  of  the 
dice :  so  as  this  game  is  proued  to  be  the  verye  occupation 
of  loyterers  and  vagabondes ;  but  in  plays  of  skill  and 
cunning,  the  cause  of  the  lo&se  is  soon  espied,  and  to  be 
perceiuedy  and  therefore  hee  that  pcrceyueth  himselfe  to 
bee  the  weaker  doth  immediately  leaue  playe.  What 
shall  I  speake  of  the  insatiable  couetousnesse  that  is  in 
this  play,  while  eyther  partye  seeketh  to  winne  others 
mony,  or  rather  the  one  of  them  to  vndoe  the  other,  and 
also  go  about  to  deceyue  the  other?  Some  play  away 
their  houses,  horses,  clothes ;  some  all  that  euer  they  haue, 
or  can  borowe,  ere  tliey  can  leaue  off*,  till  all  be  gone,  so 
enticing  and  alluring  is  this  game  aboue  all  other,  which 
causeth  so  many  come  to  beggery,  stealing,  and  finallye 
to  that  vntimely  death  of  the  gallowes.  To  this  eSecte, 
a  tertaine  poet  and  a  doctor  of  both  lawes,  sayth : 

The  damnable  lust  of  cardes  and  of  dice. 

And  other  games  prohibite  by  lawe. 

To  great  offences  some  fooles  doth  attice ; 

Yet  can  they  not  themselues  therefro  withdrawe  : 

They  count  their  labors  and  losse  not  worth  a  straw, 

Caring  naught  else,  therein  is  their  delite, 

Till  Christ  and  health  be  scaped  from  them  quite. 


Sebastian  US 
Braiir.  iii  lib. 
Stultifera  db- 
uis 


There  is  almost  no  maner  of  degree, 

Man,  childe,  woman,  poorcman,  or  estate, 

Olde,  or  yong,  that  of  this  game  are  free. 

Nor  yet  tlie  clergie,  both  jM)ore  priest  and  prelate ; 

They  use  the  same  almost  after  one  rate : 

When  by  great  losse  they  brought  are  in  a  rage, 

Right  fewe  baue  reason  their  madnes&e  to  assuage. 


And  to  be  playne,  great  inconueniences 
Froceedeth  to  many  by  this  vnlawfull  gome. 
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And  by  the  same  oft  youth  doth  sue  offencen 
To  his  destruction,  and  all  his  friendes  shame : 
Often  some  by  folly  falleUi  to  be  a  theefe, 
And  80  ende  iu  shame^  sorowe,  and  mlschiefe. 


CjrpriaD 


Youift.  What  say  you  to  carde  playing  ?  is  Uiat  to  be 
vsed  and  allowed  among  men  ? 

Jge.  I  tell  you  plainly,  it  is  euen  almost  as  badde  as 
the  other :  there  is  ucuer  a  barrell  better  herring  (as  the 
prouerbe  is) ;  yet  of  the  two  euils  it  is  somewliat  the  lesse, 
for  that  therein  wit  is  more  vsed,  and  lesse  trust  in  chance 
and  fortune  (as  Ihey  terme  it),  and  yet  I  say,  therein  is 
no  laudable  studie  or  good  exercise.  Dice  playing  is  the 
mother,  and  carde  playing  is  the  daughter,  for  they  draw 
both  with  one  string  all  the  followers  thereof  vnto  ydle- 
nesae,  loytering,  blaspheming,  miserie,  infamie,  shame, 
penurie,  and  confusion. 

Youth,  Is  there  as  much  crafl  and  deceit  at  carde  play- 
ing, as  there  is  at  dice  playing? 

Jg^*  Almost  one ;  I  will  not  giue  a  straw  to  choose  : 
they  haue  such  sleightes  in  sorting  and  sliuffling  of  the 
cardes,  playe  at  what  game  ye  will,  all  is  lost  aforcbande, 
especially  if  two  be  confederate  to  cousin  tbethirde. 

Youth.  As  how,  I  pray  you  ? 

J^e.  Eythcr  by  pricking  of  a  carde,  or  pinching  of  it, 
cutting  at  tlie  nicke ;  ey  ther  by  a  bumbe  carde  Hnely  vnder, 
oucr«  or  in  the  middns,  &c.  and  what  not  to  deceyue? 
And  therefore  to  conclude,  I  say  with  that  good  father, 
Saint  Cyprian,  the  playe  at  cardes  is  an  inuention  of  the 
deuill,  which  he  found  out  that  he  might  the  easier  bring 
in  ydolatrie  amongst  men.  For  the  kings  and  coate  cardes 
that  we  vse  nowe,  were  in  olde  times  the  images  of  idols 
and  false  gods  which,  since  they  that  would  seeme  christ- 
ians, haue  changed  into  Charlemaine,  Launcolot,  Hector, 
and  sucli  lyke  names,  bicause  tliey  would  not  seeme  to 
imitate  their  idolatrie  therein,  and  yet  mamtaine  the  playe 
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It  selfe,  the  very  inuention  of  Satan,  the  tleuill,  and  wouUe 
BO  disguise  this  mischeife  vuder  the  cloake  of  such  gaye 
names. 

Youth,  They  v«e  to  playe  at  cardes  commonly  after 


supper, 


&c. 


Jgr,  I  will  condemne  no  man  that  doth  so  ;  but  Plato 
saith  in  his  Banket,  that  players  and  minstrels  that  are  Plato 
vsed  after  suppers  is  a  simple  pastime,  and  fit  for  brutish 
and  ignorant  men,  whicli  knowe  not  howe  to  bestowe 
their  time  in  better  exercises.  I  may  with  better  reason 
My  the  lyke  by  all  carders  and  diceplaycrs. 

Youth.  Wliat  say  you  to  the  play  at  tables  ? 

Agt.  Playing  at  tables  is  farre  more  tollerable  (al- 
though in  all  respects  not  allowable)  than  dyce  and  cardes 
are,  for  that  it  leaueth  partly  to  chauoce  and  partly  to  in- 
dustrie  of  the  mynde ;  for,  althougli  they  cast  id  deede  by 
chaunce,  yet  tlic  castes  are  governed  by  industrio  and  Plato 
witte.  In  that  respecte,  Plato  affirmed,  that  the  life  of 
nianne  is  lyke  vnto  the  playe  at  tables  ;  for  even  as  (say- 
eth  be)  in  table  playp,  so  also  in  the  life  of  man,  if  any- 
thing go  not  verye  well,  tlie  same  must  bee  by  arte  cor- 
rected and  amended,  &c.  as  when  a  caste  is  euill,  it  is 
liolpen  againe  by  the  wysedorae  and  cunning  of  the  player. 

Youlh.  What  say  you  to  the  playe  at  chcssc  ?  b  that 
lawfull  to  be  vsed  ? 

Age.  Of  all  games  (wherein  is  no  bodily  exercise)  it  is 
most  to  be  commended,  for  it  is  a  wise  play  (and  there- 
fore was  named  tlie  philosophers*  game)  ;  for  in  it  there 
is  no  deceyte  or  guyle,  the  witte  thereby  is  made  more 
sharpe,  and  tlie  remembrance  quickened,  and  therefore 
maye  bee  vsed  moderately.  Yet  doe  I  reade  that  that  no- 
table and  constant  martyr  (John  Hus)  repented  him  for  loho  Him 
his  playing  at  cliesse,  saying,  I  haue  delighted  to  play  Actsnnd  Mo--' 
oHentiroes  at  chesse,  and  haue  neglected  my  time,  and  ihetimrch  in 

thereby  Ijaue  vnhappily  prouoked  both  myself  and  other  *''f  ^''*' 

'  ri.fr  ^  volunKfo.747, 
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to  anger  many  times  by  that  playe :  wherefore  (sayeth 
he)  besides  other  my  innumerable  faullcs,  for  tliis  also  I 
desire  you  to  inuocatc  the  mereie  of  the  bortle,  that  he 
would  pardon  me,  &c.  O  merciful!  Lorde  !  if  this  good 
and  gracious  father,  and  faitlifull  martyr  of  Clirist,  did 
so  earnestly  repent  him  for  his  playing  at  chesse  (which  is 
a  game  without  hurt),  what  cause  then  hath  our  dice 
and  cardplayers  to  repent  and  craue  pardon  at  God's 
hands  for  their  wicked  and  detestable  playing?  And  I 
pray  vnto  God  for  his  Christ''3  sake,  that  this  good  mar- 
tyr may  be  a  patrone  and  ensaraple  for  all  them  to  foUowe. 
Youth.  Well,  now  I  perceiue  by  you,  that  table  playing, 
and  chesse  playing  may  be  vsed  of  any  man,  soberly  and 
moderately ;  and  in  my  iudgement  you  haue  said  well, 
for  that  many  men  who  (by  reason  of  sicknesse  and  age) 
cannot  exercise  the  powers  of  their  bodies,  are  to  be  re- 
created with  some  pleasure^  as  with  tables  or  chesse 
playing. 

Jg€.  The  sicke  and  aged  have  more  neede  to  pray 
than  to  playe,  considering  they  hasten  to  their  graue; 
and  therefore  haue  neede  to  say  alwaycs  with  lob :  The 
graue  is  my  house,  darkncsse  is  ray  bedde,  rottennesse  thou 
art  my  father,  and  wormes  are  my  mother  and  sister,  &:c. 
Salomon  sayth :  Though  a  man  lyue  many  yeares,  and 
in  them  all  lie  reioyce,  yet  he  shall  remember  the  dayes 
of  death,  all  that  cometh  is  vanitie,  &c.  Yet  I  doe  not 
vtterly  deny,  but  ihat  these  kiode  of  playes  serue  suche, 
that  sometime  they  may  be  permitted,  so  that  they  bring 
no  hurt,  refreshc  the  powers,  be  ioyned  with  honestie, 
wiUiout  playing  for  any  mony  at  all ;  and  that  that 
time  which  shoulde  be  spent  vpon  better  things,  be  not 
bestowed  vpon  these  playes  in  anye  wise,  that  henceforth 
(sayth  Saint  Peter)  they  should  liue  as  much  time  as  re- 
mayneth,  not  after  the  lusts  of  men,  but  after  the  will  of 
Ood,  &c. 
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A  TREATISE  AGAINST  DAUNCING. 

Xowe  that  you  haue  so  well  contented  my  minde  as 
touching  diceplaying,  &c.  I  hcseeche  you,  let  me  trouble 
you  a  little  further,  to  knowe  whetlier  dauncing  be  tolle- 
rable  and  lawfull  to  be  vsed  amung  ClirUtians,  or  no. 

■^gc.  If  your  demaunde  be  generall  of  all  kinde  of  daun- 
then  I  must  make  a  distinction.  If  you  epeake 
speciallye  of  our  kynde  and  manner  of  dauncing  (in  thetse 
our  dayes)  then  I  say  it  is  not  lawfull  nor  toUerable,  but 
wicked  and  filthie,  and  in  anye  wise  not  to  be  suffered, 
or  vsed  of  anye  Christian. 

Youth,  Are  there  diuers  kyndes  of  dauncing  ? 

Age.  Vea,  that  there  are. 

Youth*  I  am  desirous  to  know  themj  least  I  do 
(through  ignorance)  confounde  one  in  another,  and  one 
for  another. 

Age,  There  are  daunces  called  Cliorea^  which  signi- 
fietb  ioye,  bicause  it  is  a  certayne  testification  of  ioye; 
and  Seruius,  (when  he  interpreteth  this  verse  of  Vergil, 
Omnig  qf(am  chorus  et  Bocij  comitentur  ovaniex :  that  is 
when  all  the  daunce  and  fellowes  followed  with  myrtli) 
sayth  that  c/torutt  is  the  singing,  and  dauncing  of  such  as 
be  of  like  age.  There  is  also  another  kinde  of  dauncing, 
whereby  men  were  exercised  in  warrelike  affayres,  for 
they  were  commaunded  to  make  gestures,  and  to  leape. 
hauing  vpon  them  tlieir  armour,  for  that  afterwarde  they 
might  be  the  more  prompt  to  fight,  when  neede  (for  the 
publike  weale)  should  require.  This  kynde  of  dauncing 
wai  called  Saltatio  PyrrhicOj  bicause  it  was  exercised  in  Pinto,  lib. 
armour.  Of  those  daunces  Plato  speaketh  largely,  &c. 
There  is  another  kynde  of  dauncing,  which  was  insti- 
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tuted  onely  for  pleasure  and  wantonnesse  sake  :  this 
kynde  of  daunces  Demetrlcus  Cynicus  derided,  calling 
it  a  thing  vayne,  and  nothing  worth.  And,  if  you 
speakc  oncly  of  this  kyude  of  daunce,  I  say,  as  he  sayth, 
it  is  vaine,  foolish,  fleshly,  filthie,  and  diuelishe. 

Youth.  Who  was  the  first  iuuentor  and  deuisor  of  thys 
latter  kinde  of  dauneing? 

JffC.  There  are  diuers  opinions  hereof;  for,  as  Solynus 
aayth,  it  was  first  deuiscd  in  Crete  by  one  Pyrrhus, 
that  was  one  of  SybiUes  pricstes.  Others  saye  that  the 
priestes  of  Mars  (called  Saiij)  inuented  it,  for  they  were 
had  among  the  Romanes  in  great  honour  for  their  daun- 
cing.  Others  doe  referre  it  to  Hiero,  a  great  tyrant  of 
Sicilia;  for  that  he,  to  establish  his  tyranny,  forbade  the 
people  to  speake  one  to  anotlter :  whereupon  men  in 
SiciUa  began  to  expresse  their  meanings  and  thoughts 
by  becks  and  gestures  of  the  body ;  which  thing  after- 
warde  turned  into  an  vse  and  rustome.  Some  otlier 
suppose  that  men,  wlien  they  behelde  tlie  sundrie  motions 
of  the  wandring  starres,  found  out  dauncing.  Others 
affirme  that  it  came  from  the  olde  Ethnickes,  &c.  But, 
whatsoeuer  these  eaye,  Saint  Chrysostome,  an  ancient 
father,  eayth  that  it  came  first  from  the  deuill;  for,  when 
he  sawe,  (sayth  he)  that  the  people  had  committed  idol- 
latric  to  the  golden  calfe,  he  gauethcm  this  libertie,  that 
they  shoulde  eate  and  drinke,  and  ryse  vp  to  daunce. 
One  Sebastian  Brant  agreeth  hereunto,  saying : 

The  first  beginning  and  cause  origiuall, 

I  say  the  cause  thereof,  is  worthy  blame. 

For,  when  the  deuill  to  deceyue  men  mortAll, 

And  doe  contempt  to  the  high  God  etemall, 

Vpon  a  stage  had  set  a  calfe  of  golde, 

Tliat  euery  man  the  same  might  clearly  beholdet 

So  when  the  fendc,  grounde  of  misgouernaunce, 
Caused  the  people  this  figure  to  honour 
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As  for  Uieir  God,  and  before  the  same  to  daunce 
When  they  were  drunken,  thus  fell  they  in  errour 
Of  idoUatrie,  and  forgat  their  creatour. 
Before  this  idoll  dauncing  both  wyfe  and  man 
Despising  God :  tlius  dauncing  first  began. 


WTiereby  you  may  easily  perceiue  from  whence  this 
dauncing  came,  euen  from  the  deuill  himselfe;  for  there 
can  neuer  come  good  efr?ctes  when  the  causes  ore  cuill, 
as  out  of  a  stinking  puddle  cannot  come  cleane  water, 
nor  of  thomes  men  can  gather  grapes,  or  figs  of  thistles, 
Ac.  euen  so  out  of  our  kynd  of  dauncing  can  come  no- 
tiiing  but  that  which  is  euill  and  naught. 

Youth.  Why  do  you  speako  so  much  against  daun- 
cing, sithe  we  haue  so  many  examples  in  the  scriptures 
of  those  that  were  godly,  and  daunced  ?  as  Myriam, 
Moses  and  Aaron's  sister,  tooke  a  timbrell  in  her  hande, 
and  all  the  women  came  out  after  hir  with  timbrels  and 
daunceSj  &c. ;  also  Jephtah,  when  he  came  at  Mizpeh 
vuto  his  house,  his  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with 
timbrels  and  daunces,  &c. :  also  the  women  came  out  of 
all  the  cities  of  Israeli,  singing  and  dauncing  to  meetc 
King  Saule,  with  timbrels>  with  instruments  of  ioy,  and 
with  rebecks,  &c.  King  Dauid  also  duunced  before  the 
Lorde  with  all  his  mighte,  &c. :  also  all  the  women  of 
Israeli  came  together  to  see  IudGth,and  blessed  hir.  and 
made  a  daunce  among  them  for  hir,  &ec.  and  she  went 
before  the  people  in  the  daunce,  leading  all  the  women, 
and  all  the  men  of  Israeli  followed  in  their  armour,  &c. 
Salomon  sayeth,  there  is  a  time  to  mourne,  and  a  time 
to  daunce.  It  is  sayde  in  Sainte  Luke,  by  Christe  him- 
selfe.  Wee  haue  piped  vnto  you,  and  ye  haue  not 
daunc«d,  &c.  Manye  suche  like  examples  I  could  recite, 
to  proue  dauncing  to  be  laudable,  and  not  so  wicked  as 
you  seeme  to  make  it. 
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Age.  I  perceyeue  you  use  to  rcade  the  Scripturesi  fur 
you  haue  collected  out  many  examples  for  your  purpose, 
which  serue  you  nothing  at  all  to  maintaine  your  filthie 
daunce.  Herein  you  shew  yourselfo  lyke  vnto  the  pa- 
pystes,  for  wheresoeuer  they  reade  in  scripture  Peter's 
name,  vp  gocth  the  Popes  false  supreraacie :  whereso- 
euer  they  reade  this  worde  crosse,  they  aduance  out  of 
hande  their  roode  and  roodeloft  :  where  they  read  light, 
they  set  vp  their  tapers  and  torches ;  where  they  reade  this 
worde  will,  vppe  goeth  their  freewill  workes  j  and  where 
they  read  of  workes,  there  they  maintaine  merits;  where 
they  reade  of  fire,  there  they  say  is  ment  of  purga- 
torie;  and  when  they  read  the  worde  vowe,  they  ap- 
plye  it  vnto  their  single  and  vnchast  lyfe,  &c.  So  play 
you,  and  those  that  maintayne  dauncing;  for  wheresoeuer 
you  read  this  worde  (daunce)  presently  you  apply  it  in 
such  sort,  as  though  were  ment  thereby  your  filthie 
dauncings ;  which  is  not  so  if  it  be  diligently  considered. 
Saint  Hierome  saith :  Nee  putetnus  in  verbis  scripiu- 
rurarum  esse  enangelium,  sed  in  sensu  ,•  non  in  superficies 
$ed  in  medulla ;  non  in  sennonum  folys,  sed  in  radice  ra^ 
tionis:  let  vs  not  think  that  the  gospell  (sayth  he) 
consistelh  in  the  wordes  of  the  scriptures,  but  in  the 
meaning ;  not  in  the  barke,  but  in  the  pith  j  not  in  the 
leaues  of  wordes,  but  in  the  roote  of  the  meaning. 

Youth.  I  speake  not  of  wortls  onely,  but  T  speake  to 
proue  dauncing  by  certaine  examples. 

Affe,  The  logitian  sayth,  that  an  argument  made 
onely  by  examples,  halteth  alwayes  vpon  one  foot;  that 
ia  to  saye,  that  it  is  but  lialfe  an  argument :  as  if  he 
would  saye,  we  must  not  buylde,  and  make  a  rule  vpon 
examples  onely,  without  there  be  some  other  reason 
and  authoritie ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  sayde,  Legibtis  enim 
invimuSf  von  exemplis ;  we  Hue  by  lawes,  and  not  by 
examples.    If,  then,  a  logitian  so  saye  vpon  prophane 
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arguments,  we  ought  a  great  deale  more  so  to  saye,  touch- 
ing diuino  causes:  and  if  a  logitian  will  not  aDowe  au 
argument  which  is  not  made  but  vpon  examples,  thinkest 
thou  that  the  holye  Scripture  dolh  admit  and  allowe  it  ? 

Vouih.  And  why  not,  I  pray  you? 

-Age,  Bicause  the  people  then  would  fall  into  sinne 
and  great  errors.  As  a  man  would  saye,  Abraham  had 
the  companie  of  liis  seruant  Agar,  and  therefore  I  may 
liaue  the  companie  of  my  seruant :  likewise,  a  man 
might  say  that  lacob  had  two  sisters  to  wife,  and  tliere- 
fore  I  may  aUo  haue  two.  A  man  might  likewise  say, 
Abraliam  pleased  God  in  that  he  sacrificed  bis  sonno 
Isaac,  therefore  I  shall  please  him  in  sacrificing  my 
Sonne  unto  him,  8cc.  and  so,  if  we  must  argue  by 
examples,  without  reason  and  authoritie  of  holy  scrip- 
ture, there  sboulde  be  notlting  but  confusion  in  Christian 
religion. 

YouOi.  I  pray  you,  then,  let  raee  heare  your  reasons  to 
the  contrarie,  that  tliuse  examples,  and  such  like,  &c., 
serue  not  fur  the  raalnteuance  of  dauncing. 

Age,  Neuerthelcsse  (that  I  have  spoken  sufficient 
hereunto)  yet  1  will  make  aunswere  to  your  examples. 

Youth.  I  shall  giuc  attontiue  eare  thereunto. 

Age,  First,  that  daunce,  that  Miriam,  Aaron's  sister, 
and  the  other  women  vsed,  was  no  vayne  and  wanton 
daunce,  for  camall  and  fitthie  pleasures  (as  yours  is), 
but  it  was  that  kynde  of  daunce  which  is  called  (Chorea), 
for  they  did  it  in  praising  God,  signifying  and  declaring 
their  great  ioye,  that  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  were  passed  the  Redde  Sea  in  safetie, 
and  their  enemies  (Pharao  and  his  hoste)  destroyed,  &c. 
And  tlie  like  order  did  Jephtah  his  daughter  vse,  for  tlie 
victorie  that  God  gaue  vnto  hir  father  against  his  eni- 
jnies,  &:c'.      And  so  did  the  women  in  meeting  king 

kule :  and  also  Judith,  and  the  residue  of  the  women. 
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&c.  praised  God  for  the  victorie  that  Saule  had  ouer  the 
Philistines.  And  Judith,  with  the  residue,  magnified 
God  (as  appeareth  in  the  xvj.  chapter),  for  that  the 
citie  of  Uethulia  was  deliuered  from  the  enemies  by  the 
death  of  Holofernes ;  and  so,  in  grnng  altogither,  hande 
in  hande,  rejoiced  and  praised  Gud  in  pnalmes.  Also 
here  is  to  be  noted  in  those  examples  that  you  alledge 
for  dauncing,  that  Miriam  and  the  other  women,  and 
Jephtah  his  daughter,  the  women  that  daunced  in  meet- 
ing Saule,  and  Judith,  that  daunced  with  the  other 
women  of  Israel  for  ioye  of  their  deliuerye,  &c,,  daunced 
not  witli  yong  men,  but  apart  by  themselues  among  wo- 
men and  maidens  (which  celebrated  their  victories),  but 
leuerally,  by  themsehies,  among  men.  Also  their  daunces 
were  spirituall,  religious,  and  godly;  not  ailcr  our  hop- 
pings,  and  Icapings,  and  interniinglJngs  men  with  women, 
&:c.  (dauncing  euery  one  for  his  part),  but  soberly,  graucly, 
and,  matronelyke,  mouing  scarce  little  or  nothing  in  their 
gestures  at  all,  eyther  in  countenance  or  bodye :  they  had 
no  minslrells  or  pypers  to  play  vnto  them ;  but  they 
tooke  their  timbrells  in  their  owne  handes  (that  coulde 
play),  and  not  as  our  foolishe  and  fonde  women  vsed  to 
mixe  tliemselues  with  men  in  their  daunce.  And  as  for 
tliat  place  of  Salomon  that  sayeth,  There  is  a  time  to 
dttunce,  &c.,  he  meancth  this  kyndc  of  daunce  which 
these  good  women  vsed,  which  is  a  ioyefulnesse  of  heart, 
which  bringeth  spirituall  profite,  and  not  carnall  plea- 
sures (as  our  daunces  doe).  Also,  Salomon  hereby  teacb«^ 
eth  vs  howe  we  should  vse  tynies  in  their  order;  as, 
when  there  is  a  tyme  and  cause  to  mourue  and  lament, 
then  must  we  vse  it ;  when  God  seudeth  agayne  good 
things,  we  must  also  vse  tliat,  and  to  bee  mery  and  re- 
ioice  in  the  Lorde.  A  time  of  sorrows  the  widow  had 
in  losing  of  hir  groate ;  another  time,  also,  when  it  was 
founde   to  bo    mery  and   ioyfull;   teaching  is   hereby, 
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also,  that  sorrowe  shall  not  cootiaue  for  euer,  but  God 
will  senUe  some  ioye  and  comfortc :  so.  Likewise,  ioye 
sliali  uot  continue  still,  but  God  will  send  some  correc- 
B  to  narture  vs,  &c.  llierefore,  you  may  easily  per- 
coiue  hereby,  that  Salomon  mcaneth  by  this  worde, 
daunce,  ioyfulnesse  and  coniforte  ;   and  by  the  worde, 

Imouming,  lie  meaneth  sorrowe  and  calamitye,  &c.  Also 
you  mustc  note  in  these  foresayde  daunces,  that  it  was  an 
ordinarie  custome  and  manner  among  the  Jewes  to  vse 
euche  kynde  of  godly  dauncings  in  certaine  solemnities 
and  triumphs,  when  as  God  did  giuc  them  good  and 
prosperous  successes  against  their  cnimies.  Are  our 
daunces  applied,  reserued,  and  kept  to  such  vses? 
Nothing  lesse. 

As  fur  Dauid's  dauncing  before  the  Lorde,  it  was  for 
no  vayne  pleasure  and  caruall  pastime  (as  your  daunces 
are,  or  as  Micholl  his  wife  foolishly  iudged),  as  appeareth 
by  Dauid's  owne  wordes,  saying  :  It  was  before  the 
Lonle,  which  chose  mee  rather  than  tliy  fathers,  &c. 
and  therefore  {sayeth  hi»e),  I  will  playe  before  the  Lorde. 
In  that  he  daunced,  it  was  done  in  two  respr'ctes :  one 
for  ioye  that  Uie  arke  of  God  was  restored  againe :  the 
other,  for  that  God  had  exalted  him  to  be  a  king  and  rulor 
ouer  Israel ;  and  this  kynde  of  daunce  that  he  daunced, 
may  be  calle<l  Saltaiio  Pt/rrhica.  Saint  Ambrose,  speak- 
ing of  Dauid's  daunuing,  sayeth :  Caniauit  Dauid  at 
ante  arcam  Domini^  non  pro  lasscivia,  sed  pro  reiiffiotte 
saltauii :  eryo  non  hystrionicis  moiibns  sinttaii  coiyorif 
salius,  sed  impiyrte  menlU  el  reliyiosa  corporis  Qt/Uilas 
drsiynatttr :  Dauid  did  sing  and  daunce  before  the  arke 
of  tlie  Lorde,  not  for  wantonuesse  and  pleasure,  but  for 
^ligion )   not  leaping  and  turning  of  his   bodie  with 

"^layerlyke  mouinga  and  gestures,  but  did  exprcsse  his 
diligent  mynde,   and  religious    agililic  of   his  bodye. 
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Amb.  in  Liie.  Againe :  Eat  konesta  saltatio,  qua  tripudiat  animus,  tt 
'  ^'  bonis  corpus  operibus  releratury  quando  in.  salicibus  or^ 
ffana  nostra  suspendimua :  there  is  an  honest  dauncing, 
when  as  the  mynde  dawnceth,  and  the  bodie  sheweth 
hym  selfe  by  good  workea,  when  as  we  hang  our  instru- 
ments Tpon  the  willowc  trees.  In  that  he  eayeth,  there  is 
an  honest  dauucing,  argueth  that  there  is  a  contrarie 
dauncing,  which  is  vnhoneat ;  and  no  doubt  he  meaneth 
these,  nnd  such  lyke,  foolish  and  filthie  daunces,  as  we 
vse  in  these  dayes.  Therefore,  he  sayeth,  Docuit  nos 
Scriptura  cantare  grauitcr^  el  sait€tie  spiritualiUr. 
The  holye  Scripture  teacheth  vs  to  sing  reuerentlye,  and 
to  dauDce  spiritually  (sayeth  hee);  and  that  Dauid''s 
dauDce  was  a  gpirituall  and  religious  daunce,  appeareth 
by  the  Ephod  he  put  on,  &c.  If  you,  and  such  lyke 
dauncers  (if  you  will  nedes  daunce)  had  that  spirit  tliat 
Dauid  had  when  he  daunred,  in  praysing  and  lauding 
God   for    his    gret    benefits,    daunce    a   God*8    name. 

RfKlutphus       ^*  Gualter  sayeth  :  Nimis  Jrivohivi  cst^  cUm  de  ckoris 

CiuiiUerusi"   facrls  intcUifii  dcbcam,  in  auibus  vcl  solce  mulieres,  vel 
M«rc.  ho.  61,*^  .  .       ,.        -     .      r»  -    .      .J- 

vtrt  solt  eximia  Vet  oenificia  carmimfma  ad  earn  rem 

compositis,  fiofi  sine  concinno  et  derxtro  corporis  motu 

celebrabani.     It  is  a  great   foolishnesse   to   maintayne 

dauncings  by  those  examples  of  Marie  Moses'  sister, 

Dauid,  and  others,  &c.,  for  their  daunces  were  tioly  and 

religious,  in  the  which  all  the  women  togither  alone,  or 

all  the  men  alone  (by  themselues)  didde  celebrate  and  set 

forth  the  goodnesse  and  benefits  of  God,  in  vorses  made 

for  those  purposes,  not  without  a  comely  and  decent 

order  and  gesture  in  mouing  of  their  bodies. 

And  as  for  that  place  of  Luke  where  Christ  sayde. 

We  haue  piped,  and  you  haue  not  daunced,  &c.,  ser- 

veth  nothing  at  all,  to  maintayne  your  dauncing :  it  was 

not   to  that  ende  and  piir{M>se  spoken  by  Christ,   but 
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Christ  spoke  agaiDst  the  obstinate  Phariaeys,  greatly 
BCCYisiDg  thereby  the  inuincible  hordnesse  of  their  heart : 
he  doth  reproach  them,  bicause  the  Lord  had  tried  by 
diuers  meanes  to  bring  them  viito  him,  and  they  with 
frowarde  and  rebellious  mindes  and  heartes  refused  and 
despised  his  grace  offered  vnto  them,  as  appeareth 
plainly  by  these  wordes  a  little  before :  Then,  all  tlie 
people  that  hearde,  and  the  Publicanes  iusti6ed  God, 
&c. ;  but  the  Pharaseys  and  the  expounders  of  tlie  lawe 
despised  the  councell  of  God  against  themselues,  &c. 
'Then  Christe  sayde,  Whereto  shall  I  liken  menne  of  this 
generation  ?  ficc. :  They  are  like  the  children  sitting 
in  the  market-place,  and  crying  one  to  another,  and 
saying,  we  hauc  pypcd  vnto  you,  and  yee  haue  not 
daunced.  we  haue  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  haue  not 
wept,  8tc. :  as  though  Christe  woulde  saye,  Nothing  can 
ilease  this  frowarde  generation  :  lolm  preached  the 
'lawe,  and  badde  them  repente  and  moume  for  their 
sinnes.  I  (being  the  Messias)  doe  preach  vnto  them  the 
[Gospell  of  ioyc,  peace,  comforte,  and  forgiuenesse  of 
sinnes  freely,  without  their  merites  and  defiertf»5 ;  so  tliat 
they  will  neyther  mourne  at  lohn'a  preacliing,  nor 
dauDce  at  my  pypO)  notwithstanding  I  pipe  ioyfull  and 
mery  things  vnto  them.  Chrbt  teacheth  also  hereby, 
that  the  songs  of  little  children  are  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  Phariseys,  and  such  lyke.  Christ,  therefore,  by  his 
similitude,  sheweth  what  was  the  wonted  pastime  of 
lOhildren,  and  it  scemeth  to  be  taken  out  of  the  prophet 
Zacharie.  And  as  this  was  spoken  of  the  Phariseys,  I  Zacha.  8,  5 
feare  me  it  may  be  likewise  verified  in  vs:  you  maye 
tiowe  eawly  percpyue  what  Christ  ment  by  this  pyping 
and  dauncing,  not  maintayning  thereby  your  fonde, 
foolishe,  vaync  dauncing,  but  rather  it  teacheth  you, 
that  if  you  refuse  the  sweete  pyping  of  the  preaching 
of  the   gospel   of  Christ,    nowe   offerefi    (wliich   wyll 
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make  you  heart  and  soulc  to  leape  and  daunce 
wilhiii  you  for  ioye  and  gladnesse)  and  followe  these 
transitorie  pypes  to  daunce  after  that  tune  and  facion, 
you  shall  one  day  (if  you  repent  not)  weepe  for  your 
laughing,  sorrow  for  your  ioying,  hauing  your  swinging 
handes  and  leaping  legges  bound  fast,  and  cast  into 
vtter  darknesse,  where  shall  be  weeping,  wayling,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  :  so  tliat  in  steade  of  great  houses  and 
palaces,  you  shall  haue  l)ell  j  for  delicate  fare  and  pas- 
times, euerlasting  paynes ;  for  pleasant  songs,  wo  and 
weeping. 

Youth,  You  cannot  deny  but  there  was  dauncing 
allowed  of  in  the  Scriptures,  by  your  owne  saying. 

Affe,  I  must  needes  graunt,  that  there  is  dauncing 
expressed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  was 
allowed  of  or  not. 

Youth,  Vou  finde  nothing  to  the  contrarie. 

Affe,  Yes;  I  finde  that  dauncings  were  oftentimes 
reproued,  but  neuer  commaunded  (in  the  Scriptures)  to 
be  vsed,  as  you  may  reado  in  Exodus,  Csay,  Gcclesiasti- 
cus,  Romaines,  Corrinthians,  Ephesians,  Mathewe,  and 
Marke,  (which  places  in  the  inargeut  you  shall  finde 
them). 

Youth.  Altliough  it  were  after  another  sort  and  fa- 
cion tlian  our  daunccs  are,  yet  you  cannot  deny  but  that 
they  daunced ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  reason  and  speake 
of  tlie  abuse,  and  anotlier  thing  to  speake  ur  reason 
of  tlie  thing  it  selfe. 

Jiffe,  I  did  distinguishe  daunces  at  the  beginning  of 
our  talke;  and  I  wish  to  God  we  might  followe  those 
godly  people,  men  and  women,  who  now  and  then  vsed 
dauncing,  but  jret  such  as  were  moderate',  chast,  hone.st, 
religious,  so  tliat  the  men  daunced  by  themselues,  and 
the  Women  apart  by  themselues,  and  did  by  such  kynde 
of  daunces  shew  forth  the  gladneb^e  of  their  niynde,  iliey 
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rang  praises  vnto  God,  and  gaue  liim  thanks  for  some 
notable  benefit  wliicli  they  had  receiued  at  his  hands. 
But  we  reade  not  in  all  the  holy  scriptures  of  mingled 
daunoea  of  men  and  women  together ;  and  therefore  not 
onely  the  abuse,  but  also  the  dauncing  itselfe  ought  to  be 
taken  awaye,  and  not  to  be  vsod  by  &n\o  godly  Christian, 
for  that  there  cometh  of  it  all  wantounesse  and  wicked- 
nesse. 

YouJft,  Will  you  say  that  dauncing,  simply  of  it  selfo, 
is  vitious  and  euill  ? 

Affe*  I  say  not  so,  if  you  speak  generally,  as  you  hauc 
heard  before ;  but  if  you  speake  specially  of  your  kynd 

d  fashions  of  dauncing,   (as  it  is  nowe  v^^ed  in  tliese 

yes)  I  say  to  you,  it  is  not  to  be  vsed,  nor  the  daunce 
to  be  allowed,  for  that  it  is  wicked  and  filthie. 

You/h*  What  shoulde  moue  you  to  be  so  earnestly 
bent  against  this  merye  and  pleasant  pastyme  of  daun- 
cing, sithe  so  many  noblemen,  gentlemen,  ladies,  and 
otliers,  vse  it  continuallye  ? 

Affe.  Uicause  that  they  that  loue  God  with  all  their  Heb.  !2, 1 
heart,  and  with  all  their  strength,  ought  not  onely  to  ^*^^'''  '^*  *^ 
oboerue  his  commaundmenles,   but  also  to  cut  o6r  all 
occasions,  wherby  the  obseruing  of  them  might  be  letted 
or  hyndered. 

Yoatk,  What  occasion  of  hinderance  or  let  is  dauncing 
vnto  the  obseruation  of  God's  lawe  and  commaunde- 
mentst 

Age,  They  are  most  manifest  occasions  of  transgres- 
sions of  the  lawes  of  God:  they  are  snares  and  offences, 
not  onely  vnto  the  dauucers,  but  also  to  the  beholders; 
for  they  stirre  vp  and  inflame  the  hearts  of  men,  which 
are  otherwise  euill  inough,  euen  from  their  beginning: 
and  that  thing  which  is  to  be  suppressed  and  kept  vnder 
witl)  great  studie  and  industrye  (as  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  luh.  %  16 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  lyfe)  llie  same  is 
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stirred  vp  by  the  wanton  enticementes  of  daunces.  I 
maye  saye  of  dauacing,  as  Saint  Augustine  sayeth  of 
drunkennesse :  0  dohsa  saltatio^  omnium  maiorum  mater, 
omnis  luxurits  aoror,  omnis  superbia:  pater ;  O  de- 
cey  tfull  daunce !  it  is  the  mother  of  all  euill,  the  sister  of 
all  carnall  pleasures,  the  father  of  all  pryde.  Vndoubt- 
edly  if  a  man  will  consider  lumselfe,  eyther  by  experi- 
ence or  by  reason,  he  shall  fynde  the  lusts  of  the  mynde 
not  a  little  kindled  and  inflamed,  and  he  shall  per- 
ceyue  that  men  returne  home  from  those  daunces  lesse 
good  than  they  were,  and  the  women  also  lessc  chaste  in 
their  mindes  (if  not  in  bodies)  than  they  were  before. 
Therefore,  perilles  are  rather  to  be  auoyded  than  nou- 
rished. Dauid,  therefore,  prayed  vnto  the  Lord,  and 
r«il.  110,37  aayde:  Tume  away  myne  eyes  from  beholding  vnnitie, 
Eccle.  9,  7.  8  g^^^  Syrach  sayth  :  Go  not  about  gasing  in  the  streetes 
of  the  citie,  neyther  wander  thou  in  the  secret  places 
thereof:  turne  away  tliine  eye  from  a  beaulifull  woman, 
and  looke  not  vpon  other's  beauty,  for  many  have  pe- 
rished by  the  beautie  of  women;  for  thorowe  it  loue  is 
kindled  as  a  fire.  It  is  sayde,  therefore,  that  the  sonnes 
of  God  sawe  the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fayre, 
and  looke  them  wiues  of  all  that  liked  them.  The 
eyes  are,  therefore,  called,  forea  et  fccneatroR  ammcc ; 
the  doorea  and  windowes  of  the  niinde.  Job  sayde, 
(when  as  he  felt  the  discommoditie  of  such  vayne 
sightes)  I  made  a  couenant  with  mine  eyes;  why,  then, 
should  I  think  on  a  mayde  ?  as  if  he  would  say ;  Sith  I 
vse  not  these  wanton  lookes  to  behold  vayne  pastimes 
and  beautie,  I  haue  no  desire  and  lust  kindled  in  me. 
So  that  you  may  perceyue,  nothing  so  soone  quenchetli 
lust  and  concupiscence,  as  not  to  be  present,  or  to  behold 
Proii.  6,  27,  gucj,  vanities ;  otherwise,  as  Salomon  sayth,  he  which 
loueth  daunger  sliall  fall  therein.  Can  a  man  (sayelli 
he)  take  iire  in  his  bosome,  and  his  doatlies  not  be 


GcD.  6, 2 


lob,  31,  I 


burnt  ?  or  can  a  man  go  vpon  coales,  and  his  foote  not 

be  burnt  ?   for  he  that  toucheth  pitehe  shall  be  defiled 

with  it ;  and  he  that  is  familiar  with  the  prowde  sliall  be 

Ijke  vnto  him.     And  for  this  cause  Syrach  sayth,  Vse  Ecd**.  13, 2 

not  the  companyo  of  a  woman  that  is  a  singer  and  a      " " ' ' 

dauncer,  neyther  heare  liir,  least  thou  be  taken  with  hir 

craf^ynesse.     Sebastianus  Brant  sayeth : 


Wlmt  else  is  dauncing  but  eucn  a  nurcerie, 
Or  else  a  bayte  to  purchase  and  maintayne 

In  yong  hearts  the  vile  sinne  of  ribaudrie, 

Them  fettering  therein  as  in  a  deadly  chayne? 

And,  to  say  truth  in  wordes  cleare  and  playne, 
Venerous  people  haue  all  their  whole  pleasaunce. 
Their  vice  to  nourishe  by  this  vnthiftie  daunce. 

And  wanton  people,  disposed  vnto  sinne, 
To  satisfie  their  madde  concupiscence, 

With  hasty  course  vnto  this  daunce  runne, 
To  Becke  occasion  of  vile  sinne  and  offence  ; 
And  lo  cxprcsse  my  minde  in  short  sentence, 
This  vicious  game  ofl  times  doth  atticc 
By  his  Icwde  signes  chast  heartes  vnto  vice. 

Youth.  Whereas  Dauncing  is  so  agaynst  nianers,  and 
do  kindle  lust,  the  same  corameth  rashly  and  by  chaunce ; 
but  eoerye  thing  is  to  be  judged,  not  of  these  things 
wliich  happen  by  chaunce,  but  of  these  things  which  are 
in  it  of  itselfe  and  by  nature :  for  there  are  some  so  chast 
and  vncorrupt,  that  they  can  beholde  these  daunces  with 
a  perfect  and  chaste  mynde. 

Affe.  I  graunt,  that  which  you  say  maye  sometimes 
happen,  but  I  adde  thereunto  also,  that  all  accidents  are 
not  of  one  and  selfe  same  kynde :  for  there  are  some  which 
happen  very  rarely  j  other  some  which  by  their  nature 
may  as  well  be  present  vnto  anye  thing,  as  absent ;   and 
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some  such  as  are  wont  to  happen  oftenlimes :  and,  for 
the  most  part,  these  last  accidents  ought  in  euery  thing 
to  be  considered,  and  most  diligently  to  be  weyghed. 
Neyther  must  we  take  heedc  onely  what  may  be  done, 
but  also  what  is  wont  to  be  done. 
imBpp<«  Youlh*    I  rcade  that  Aristippus  daunced  in  purple; 

and^  being  reproued,  he  made  an  excuse,  that  he  was 
made  neuer  a  whit  the  worse  by  that  dauucing,  but 
might  in  that  softnesse  kepe  still  his  phitosopliicall 
minde  chast. 
imostheucs  A^€.  Bemostlienes  sayeth  (and  is  also  cited  of  the 
lawiers)  that  we  must  not  consider  what  some  certaine 
man  doth  at  a  time,  but  what  is  wont  to  be  done  for  the 
most  part.  Graunt  that  there  be  some  one  man  or  other 
so  chaste,  that  he  is  nothing  moued  with  such  intice- 
ments  5  but  howe  are  the  people  and  multitude  in  the 
meane  time  prouided  ?  Shall  we,  for  the  perfectnesse 
and  integritie  of  one  or  two,  suffer  all  the  rest  to  be  en- 
daungered  ?  Una  h'trundo  non  facit  t'er,  one  swallowe 
proueth  not  that  summer  is  come. 
2  Cor.  S,  16  Youth,  Jf  these  reasons  of  yours  holde  true,  then  take 
'  away  sermons  also,  and  sacramentes,  meate,  and  drinke, 

!lCor.  1!,20  fiic.  for  many  heare  the  worde  of  God,  somelime  to 
Ecde.  31  30  ^l^^i^  condemnation,  and  receyue  the  sacramentes  to 
their  damnation,  and  many  eate  and  drinke,  and  are 
drunke,  and  do  surfeyte,  &c.  and  bo  dye. 

Aye,  You  must  vnderstande,  that  certayue  things  are 
profitable  for  the  saluation  of  man,  and  are  commaunded 
by  the  word  of  God,  which  things  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  taken  awaye ;  and  some  things  that  of  necessitie 
we  must  haue,  as  meate,  drinke,  &c.  to  nourishe  our 
weake  bodies,  or  else  we  cannot  lyue  here,  &c.  and  cer- 
tayne  other  things  are  indifferent,  which,  if  wee  sec  they 
tend  to  destruction,  they  are  not  to  be  suffred.  We 
haue  the  lawe  of  God  for  hearing  of  sermons,  rcceyuing 
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of  sacramente«,  to  eate  and  drinke  (soberly)  ]  but  for 
dauucing  there  is  no  conamaundment  giucn  by  the  worde 
of  God.  Wherefore,  these  things  are  not  to  be  compared 
togither. 

Youth,  It  is  well  knowne,  that  by  dannces  and  leap- 
ings  very  many  honest  mariages  are  brought  to  passe^ 
and,  therefore,  it  is  good  and  tolerable. 

Affe,  It  may  be  as  you  say  (sometime),  but  we  may  Rom.  3 
not  doe  euill,  that  good  may  come  thereof;  for  you 
haue  hoardo  me  say  otien,  tlmt  it  is  euill  and  not  good 
to  daunce  as  you  doe.  But  I  am  not  of  that  opinion  to 
haue  marriages  contracted  by  these  artes  and  actes, 
wherein  a  regarde  is  had  onely  to  the  agilitie  and 
beautie  of  the  bodie,  and  not  vnto  godlinesse  and  true 
religion,  &c  There  are  other  meanes  much  more  honest ; 
let  V5  Tse  them  in  God's  name,  and  leaue  these  as  little 
chaste  and  lesse  shamefastnease:  let  vs  remember,  that 
although  honest  matrimonies  are  sometime  brought  to 
posse  by  dauncing,  yet  much  more  often  are  adulteries 
and  fornications  wonte  to  followe  of  these  daunces. 

Youth.  You  speake  more  euill  of  dauncing,  than  there 
comroeth  hurt  by  dauncing,  as  farrc  as  I  can  iudge. 

Aijfe.  No,  my  sonne,  not  halfe  as  much  euill  as  it 
deserueth  can  I  speake  of,  nor  yet  can  vtter  one  quarter 
of  the  wicked  and  filtliie  mischiefes  that  come  thereof. 
Marke  the  effects  thereof,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me 
another  tale.  Is  it  not  written  in  S.  Mathewe,  that  the  Math.  14,  6 
daughter  of  Herodius  daunced  at  a  banket  which  the  M'^f^.0, 22 
king  made  :  and  the  king  tooke  pleasure  in  hir  (whome 
he  would  not  openly  without  shame  beholde,  for  she  was 
a  manifest  testimonie  of  his  vnlawfull  matrimonic  and 
incest)  :  of  that  dauucing  it  came  to  passe,  that  lohn 
Baptist's  head  was  cut  uS*  at  hir  desire,  &c.  so  inflamed 
•he  the  king's  heart  by  hir  filthie  and  wanton  daunce. 
Theophilact  sayth  lierevpon  :   Mira  coUiuio ;  sallat  per  Mat.  cop.  6 
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puellam  diaboluSj  ^c.  This  is  &  wondeifull  collusion  ; 
for  the  deiiill  tlaunced  by  the  mayde.  She  daunced  not 
rudely,  as  doe  tlie  common  sort  of  people,  but  finely,  and 
with  a  comely  gesture,  with  measure,  &c.  as  some  write. 
But  that  worthie  man,  Erasmus,  sayth  :  Non  svbsi/iUj  vt 
14  popidas  puiaty  quemadtiwdum  gesticufantur  in  choreis — 
She  dauncod  not  with  silence  and  modestie,  as  the  com- 
mon people  suppose,  but  she  daunced  as  others  vsed  to 
daunce,  with  signes  and  outward  gesture,  &c.;  but  how- 
soeuer  she  daunced  it  was  euill,  as  the  effect  and  fruite 
thereof  declareth.  Thus  you  may  perceyue  what  fruites 
you  shall  gather  of  this  tree.  Very  well  it  is  noted  in 
Maister  Rodolphus  Gualter  vpon  this,  what  fruites  come 
hereof:  fnjiammaiur  enim  Hbidiitis  igne  conctipiscentia^ 
dattir  aeortandi  et  mtechandi  occasiOj  officij  et  conditionU 
suts  obhuiscuniur,  qui  mundo  mori,  et  Deo  vni  viuere 
debebant :  accednnt  8ei^moiie$  lasciuy^  promissiones  in- 
consideratte^  atnantium  obtest ationes,  et  periuriOf  et  frt' 
quentes  rivoi  et  ffugtiee  incidunty  quaa  non  raro  aedea 
miserabilea  comitari  solent — Concupiscence  is  inflamed 
(by  dauncing)  with  the  fire  of  lust  and  sensualitie ;  it 
giueth  occasion  to  whoredome  and  adulterie  ;  it  maketh 
men  forget  and  neglect  their  duties  and  seruices,  whiche 
ought  to  die  to  the  world,  an  J  liue  to  God:  there  are 
present  wanton  talkes  and  communications,  vnaduised 
and  rashe  promises,  taking  God*s  name  to  witnesse  in 
vaine  of  the  louers,  whereby  perjurie  is  committed,  and 
many  times  happeneth  brawlings  and  fightings,  by  the 
which  oflentimes  miserable  murthers  are  wont  to  be 
committed  and  done.     Sebastian  Brant  also  sayth  : 


Sebast.Braot. 
lib.  Stuliirer. 
nauis 


Such  blinde  follies  and  inconucnience 
Engender  great  hurt  and  incommoditie, 
And  soweth  seede,  whereof  groweth  great  offence, 
The  ground  of  vice,  antl  of  all  enormitie ; 
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In  it  is  pride,  foule  lust,  and  lecherie ; 

And  while  lewde  leapes  are  ^'sed  iu  the  daunce. 

Oft  frowarde  bargaines  are  made  by  countenance. 

Youih.  There  doth  happen  no  Biich  thing  as  you  spealte 
of  in  our  daunces,  &c.  that  lust  is  thereby  inflamed  in 
thera  that  daunce. 

Affe.  If  it  be  so,  wliy  then  doe  not  men  daunce  with 
men,  apart  from  the  women,  by  themselues?  and  why  do 
not  the  women  and  maydes  daunce  by  themseluea  ?  Why 
are  men  desirous  more  to  daunce  rather  with  this  woman 
than  with  that  woman  ?  And  why  are  women  bo  desirous 
rather  to  choose  this  man  than  that  man  to  daunce  withall, 
before  all  the  residue,  but  onely  to  declare  thereby  Howe 
they  are  inflamed  eche  to  other  in  filthie  concupiscence 
and  lust.  And  I  am  assured  that  none  of  you  (which 
are  dauncers)  can  denie  this  to  be  true,  for  that  eche  of 
you  haue  and  doe  daily  feele  in  your  selues  this  inflamma- 
tion, whensoeuer  you  daunce  togither,  man  and  woman. 
Youth.  Still  I  maruaile  why  you  speake  against  daunc- 
ing,  as  againste  things  which  are  of  their  owne  nature 
euill.  and  prohibited  by  the  lawe  of  God,  &c. 

Age.  I  say  to  thee,  my  sonne,  agayne,  that  things  are 
not  alwayes  to  be  weyged  by  their  owne  nature,  but  by 
the  dispoeition  and  abuse  of  our  flcshe.  We  cannot  de- 
nye  but  that  wyne  of  his  owne  nature  is  good,  which  yet 
is  not  giuen  to  one  that  is  in  an  ague  ;  not  the  wyne  is 
euiU,  but  because  it  agreeth  not  with  a  bodie  that  is  in 
that  roaner  affected.  So  the  people  of  Israeli  made  a 
calfe  of  their  gulden  earing?,  to  worship  it,  they  sate 
down  to  eate  and  dririke.  and  rose  vp  to  play,  that  is  to 
daunce  :  as  Uyra  sayth,  cantahant  in  choro  ;  they  didde 
sing  in  the  daunce.  And  Thomas  de  Aquino  sayth : 
Surrexeruni  haUre,  id  est,  ludos  /actrre  sicut  choreas : 
they  rose  vp  to  play,  that  is,  (sayth  he)  they  made  playes 
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after  the  maner  of  daunces^  &c.    So  that  you  may  see 
hereby,  that  these  daunces  are  euill  also  in  their  owne 
nature,  whereby  good  natures  many  times  are  corrupted 
by  them,  as  appeareth  by  the  effectes,  both  by  lohn 
Baptist,  and  also  by  the  children  of  Israeli ;  and  there- 
August,  fore  I  may  saye  of  it,  as  Augustine  sayde  of  drunkennesse, 
Erund   *°        Saliatio  est  blandus  d<Emony  dtdce  venerium,  auavepeccaium : 
serm.  33  that  is,  dauncing  is  a  flattering  deuill,  a  sweet  poyson, 
and  a  pleasant  sinne,  which  will  bring  in  the  ende  vtter 
destruction  to  them  that  vse  it  (if  they  repent  not). 
And  where  you  say,  it  is  not  against  God's  commaund- 
mantes,  that  is  false.     Doth  not  the  Lorde,  in  his  lawe, 
commaunde  that  ye  should  not  couet  the  wife,  maid,  or 
seruant  of  your  neighbors,  &c  ?  Much  lesse,  then,  that 
Exod.20,17    thou  shouldest  consent  to  thy  concupiscence,  that  thou 
shouldest  drawe  and  choose  hir  to  thy  selfe,  to  bee 
thy  fellowe  dauncer,  which  to  doe  is  not  lawfull  for  thee. 
Math.  8. 28      Also  when  Christ  sayde.  He  hath  committeth  adulterie 
already  in  his  heart,  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust 
after  hir ;  what  then  shall  we  say  of  them,  that  not 
onely  with  wanton  countenances  and  filthie  talke  allure 
them,  but  also  embrace  them  with  their  armes,  handle 
them,  and  by  all  meanes  prouoke  thereby  the  burning 
Maih.  3, 10     lust  of  concupiscence  with  their  vayne  kissings  ?  There- 
fore, Christe  sayeth  :  That  tree  which  bringeth  forth  no 
good  fruite  shal  be  hewen  downe,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 
Eccle.  9,  U      Syrach  sayth  :  Sit  not  at  all  with  another  man's  wife, 
neyther  lye  with  hir  vpon  the  bed,  nor  banket  with  hir, 
least  thine  heart  incline  vnto  hir,  and  so  through  thy 
desire  fall  into  destruction.     What  hurt  then  ensueth 
hereof,  flat  against  the  lawe  of  God,  who  seeth  not  ? 

youth.  You  speake  this  as  of  yourselfe  alone ;  for  I 
beleue  none  of  the  auncient  fathers  euer  did  speake  against 
dauncing,  or  that  it  hath  bene  forbidden  by  any  coun- 
sels, or  mislyked  by  anye  good  men,  or  bye  anye  good 
examples  that  you  are  able  to  shewe  and  bring  forth : 
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therefore.  I  wonder  much  of  your  straite  order  of  talke 
against  our  dauncing  in  tliese  our  dayes.  I  suppose  it  is 
bicauso  you  are  aged^  and  nowc  are  not  able  to  doe  as 
other  yong  men  and  women  do,  and  this  makcth  you  to 
enuy  it  so  much. 

Age.  Every  truth  is  to  be  beleeued  ;  but  euery  belicfe 
doth  not  iustifie,  neither  shall  your  belicfe  in  this  point. 
The  cause  why  I  spcake  against  dauncing  is  verye  euill 
gathered  of  you ;  my  age  is  not  llie  cause,  nor  my  inha- 
bilitie  the  reason  tliereof ;  but  the  cause  that  mouetii  me 
thus  to  speake  against  dauncing  is  the  worde  of  God, 
whereon  my  conscience,  talke,  and  iudgment  is  grounded, 
which  worde  is  so  pure  and  cleane,  that  it  cannot  abyde 
anye  impuritie  or  vnhonestie  (which  in  your  dauncings 
want  none,  as  I  haue  already  declared  vnto  you).  And 
wheras  you  say,  that  I  speake  of  myselfe  alone,  without 
authoritie,  is  vntrue ;  for  I  liaue  already  by  the  authoritie 
of  huly  scriptures  disproued  it ;  which  authoritie  of  itselfe 
is  sufficient,  and  to  be  preferred  before  all  authorities  of 
men,  whatsoeuer  they  are.     S-  Heirome  sayth  :  Quod  rfe  Hieron 


$cripiurU  non  habet  antkoritatem,  eadem  fadlUate  con- 


Malh.cop-i'J 


temmtur,  qua  probatur :  that  what  hath  no  authoritie  out 
of  tlie  Scriptures,  may  be  as  easily  denied  as  affirmed. 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  I  will  proue  by  the  ancient  fathers, 
councelfl,  and  many  examples,  that  your  dauncings  are 
euill,  and  therefore  they  inueyed,  and  decreed  against  it. 
If  1  can  declare  this  to  you,  then  your  beliefe  (that  you 
speake  of)  is  vaync,  and  grounded  vpon  your  owne  igno- 
rance ;  otherwise  you  would  haue  set  your  finger  vpon 
your  mouth. 

VouUi.  I  pray  you  let  me  heare  it,  and  then  I  will 
beleeue  it. 

Affe.  To  beleue  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  of  your  owne  John  G,  20 
power;  therefore,  you  haue  not  spoken  well  in  so  saying,  p"*^'    '*'* 

Youth,  I  pray  you,  beare  with  mo  herein,  for  it  was 
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spokpn  (I  confesse)  very  vnaduisedly :  therefore  I  beseech 
you  say  on. 

Age^  Saint  Ambrose  sayth  (writing  to  his  sister 
MarceUina)  myrtli  ought  to  bee  in  a  cleare  conscience 
and  a  good  mynde,  and  not  in  spiced  bankets,  and  wed- 
ding feastcs  full  of  minstcllsie  ;  for  therein  shamefast- 
nesse  is  yll  defended,  and  vnlawfuU  abusion  suspected, 
where  the  last  ende  of  pleasure  is  dauncing,  from  which 
I  desire  all  virgins  of  God  to  kepe  themselues.  For  no 
man  (as  a  certaine  wise  man  of  the  Paganes  sayth) 
daunceth  if  he  be  sober,  except  he  be  madde.  Nowe 
then,  if  that  either  drunkennesse  or  madnesse  be  reck- 
oned to  be  the  cause  of  dauncing  among  the  Paganes, 
what  then  shall  we  counte  to  be  commanded  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  where  we  reade  that  Saint  John  Baptist  (the 
messenger  of  Christ)  was  put  to  death  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
dauncing  wench  ?  By  the  which  thing  we  may  take  exam- 
ple, that  this  vnlawfull  pastime  of  dauncing  hath  bene 
cause  of  more  hurt  tlian  the  phrensie  of  robbers  and 
rourtherers.  This  dedly  feast  was  prepared  with  a  kingly 
largencsse  and  excesse,  and  watch  layde  when  the  company 
was  at  the  most  J  and  then  the  daughter,  which  washidde 
vp  before  in  secret,  was  brought  forth  to  daunce  before  t!ie 
people.  What  coulde  the  daughter  learn  more  than  hjr 
mother  (which  was  an  harlot)  but  to  lose  hir  honestie? 
For  nothing  inclineth  folke  more  to  botlilie  lust,  than 
by  vncomely  mouing  and  gesture,  to  shewe  the  operation 
of  these  parts  wliich  eyther  nature  hath  hydde  secretely, 
or  good  maner  and  nurture  hath  couered  ;  or  to  play 
casts  with  hir  eye,  or  shake  the  neck,  or  swinge  hir  armes 
and  heare.  Wherfore,  they  must  needes  fall  into  offence 
against  the  maiestie  of  God  ;  for  wliat  honestie  can  be 
kepte  there  where  dauncing  is  ?  So  then  the  king,  de- 
lighted with  that  pastime,  bid  hir  aske  what  soeuer  she 
would,  &c.  Thus  farre  Saint  Ambrose.  S.  Chrysos- 
tome   sayth  (speaking  of  the  dauncing  of   Hcrodias 
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daughter  before  Herod)  At  this  daye,  Christians  doe 
deliuer  to  destruction  not  halfe  their  kingdomes,  or  an* 
otiier  man's  heade,  but  euen  tlieir  owne  soules ;  for 
where  as  wanton  dauncings  are.  there  the  deuill  daunc- 
eth  together  with  them  ;  in  such  daunces  his  seruants 
delight.  God  gaue  vs  not  feete  to  daunce  with  camels, 
but  that  we  shoulde  be  companions  with  angels.  Ye 
haue  hcarde  (sayth  he)  of  manages  (intreating  of  the 
manage  of  Jacob)  but  not  of  daunces,  which  are  very 
deuihshe,  &c.  for  the  bridgroora  and  the  bryde  are  both 
corrupted  with  dauncing.  and  the  whole  familie  defiled. 

Thou  seest  and  readest  of  marriages  (sayth  he)  but 
seest  and  readest  of  no  daunces  in  holy  scripture. 

Saint  Augustine  sayth,  It  is  much  better  to  dygge 
all  tlie  whole  day,  than  to  daunce  (vpon  the  Sabbaoth 
daye).  Againe  he  sayth.  It  is  better  that  women 
should  picke  wool  or  spinne  vpon  the  Sahl)aoth  day, 
tlian  they  should  daunce  impudently  and  filthily  all 
the  day  long  vpon  the  dayes  of  the  new  moone. 

Erasmus  sayth.  And  when  they  be  wearie  of  drinking 
and  banketting.  then  they  fall  to  reuelling  and  daun- 
cing. Then,  whose  minde  is  so  well  ordered,  so  sadde, 
stable,  and  constant,  that  these  wanton  dauncings.  the 
swinging  of  the  armes.  the  sweet  sound  of  the  instru* 
ments,  and  feminine  singing,  woulde  not  corrupt,  ouer- 
come.  and  vtterlye  molifie  ?  Yea,  and  further,  the 
ballades  that  they  sing  be  such,  that  they  woulde  kindle 
vp  the  courage  of  the  olde,  and  cold  Laomedon  and 
Nestor.  And  when  the  minstrells  doe  make  a  signe 
to  stinte,  then,  if  thou  doe  not  kiss  hir  that  thou  lead- 
ing by  the  hande  didst  daunce  withall,  then  thou  shall 
be  taken  for  a  rusticall,  and  as  one  without  anye  good 
maners  and  nurture.  What  filthie  actes  hereby  (sayoth 
he)  are  committed ;  therefore,  as  thou  desirest  thine 
owne  wealth,  looke  that  tliou  flee  and  eschewe  this 
scabbed  and  scuruie  rompanye  of  dauncers. 
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Ludouicus  Vives.  a  learned  man,  sayth  :  Loue  is  bred 
by  reason  of  company,  and  communication  with  men ;  for 
among  pleasures,  feastings,  laughing,  dauncing,  and 
volupluouanesse,  is  the  kingdom  of  Vonus  and  Cupide  : 
aud  with  these  things  fulkes  myndcs  be  entiscd  and 
snared,  and  especially  the  women,  on  whome  pleasure 
hath  sorest  dominion.  O  woman !  (sayth  he)  howe 
miserably  art  thou  entangled  of  that  company  !  howo 
much  better  hadde  it  bene  for  thee  to  haue  bidden  at 
home,  and  rather  to  liaue  broken  a  legge  of  lliy  bodye, 
than  a  iegge  of  thy  minde  !  Againe  he  sayth.  Some 
maydes  doe  nothing  more  gladly,  and  be  taught  also  with 
great  diligence  botli  of  father  and  mother ;  that  is,  to 
daunce  cunningly.  Feastings  out  of  time,  and  pleasant 
sportes.  and  deUcate  pastime  bringeth  alwayes  dauncing 
in  the  last  eiide ;  so  that  dauncing  must  needes  bo  the 
extreme  of  all  vices.  But  wee  now  in  christian  countries 
haue  schools  of  dauncing,  howbeit  that  is  no  wonder, 
seeing  also  we  haue  houses  of  baudrie.  So  mucli  the 
Faganes  were  better  and  more  sadde  than  we  be,  they 
neuer  knew  this  newe  fashion  of  dauncing  of  ours  ;  and 
vncleanly  handlings,  gropings,  and  kissings,  and  a  very 
kindling  of  lechery,  whereto  serveth  all  that  bussing,  as 
it  were,  pigeons,  the  birds  of  Venus. 

What  good  doth  all  that  dauncing  of  yong  women, 
holding  vpon  mcnca'  armes  that  they  may  hop  the 
higher?  What  meaneth  that  shaking  vnto  midnight, 
and  neuer  weary  ;  which,  if  they  were  desired  to  go  but 
to  the  next  churche,  they  were  not  able,  except  they 
were  caried  on  horeebacke,  or  in  a  chariot  ?  who  would 
not  think  them  out  of  their  wittes? 

I  remember  (saith  he)  that  I  heard  one  vpon  a  time^ 
say,  that  there  were  certayne  men  brought  out  of  a  farre 
countrie  into  our  partes  of  tlie  worlde,  which,  when  they 
sawe  women  daunce,  they  ran  away  wonderouslie  afrayde. 
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crying  out,  tlmt  they  thought  the  women  were  taken 
with  an  vncoth  kynde  of  phrensie :  aucl  to  saye  good 
8oot}i,  who  woulde  not  reckon  women  franticke  when 
they  dauDce,  if  hee  had  neuer  seene  woman  dauuce 
before  ? 

And  it  is  a  world  to  see,  howe  demurely  and  saiily  some 
sit  beholding  them  that  dauuce;  and  with  wliat  gesture, 
pace,  and  mouing  of  the  bodie,  and  with  what  sober  foot- 
ing some  of  them  daunce :  wlierein  also  a  man  may  espie 
a  great  part  of  their  foUie,  that  go  about  to  handle  such 

foolishc  and  madde  thing  so  sadlye ;  neyther  see  them- 
selues  haue  a  matter  in  hande  without  anye  wisdorae,  nor 
anye  tiling  wortli,  but  as  Cicero  sayth,  a  companion  of 
vices.  What  holy  woman  ilid  wee  euer  reade  of  that 
wasadauncer?  or  what  woman  nowe-a-dayes  (that  is 
sadde  and  wyse)  will  be  knowne  to  haue  skill  of  daun- 
cing,  &c.  ?  For  wliat  chastitie  of  bodie  and  minde  can  be 
there,  where  they  shall  see  so  many  mens  bodies,  and 
Irnue  their  myndes  entised  by  the  windowes  of  their  eyeu, 
and  by  the  meanes  of  the  most  subtill  artificer,  the 
deuill.     Thus  farre  Ludouicus  Vives. 

Maister  Marlorat  (a  famous  man)  sayth,  Whatsoeuer 
they  are  that  haue  had  anye  caro  of  grauitie  and  honestie, 
haue  utterly  condemned  this  iilthie  dauncing,  and  espi- 
cially  in  maidens. 

Maifiter  Bullinger  sayth:  There  foUowcth  (in  feast- 
ings)  vnshamfast  dauncing  which  is  the  roote  of  all  Bl- 
thinesse  and  wantonnesse. 

Maister  Rodolphus  Gualter,  an  excellent  learned  man, 
■ayth  :  Dauncings  (sayth  he) ,  which  we  now  a  dayes  vse, 
le  from  the  Gentiles  and  heathens  first  vnto  us,  when 
as  tlioy  vsed  alwayes  at  celebrating  of  their  sacriBccs  to 
doe  it  with  dauncings  vnto  their  false  gods ;  which  the 
Israelites  aeemed  to  imitate,  when  as  they  daunced  about 
the  golden  calfe,  &c.     Afterwards,  this  dauncing  began 
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to  be  vsed  publikely  in  playes,  before  the  face  of  the 
people,  of  whome  afterwarde  the  women  learned  it,  and  ex- 
ercised ity  least  they  should  be  accounted  no  bodic.  Then, 
when  shame  and  houeelie  began  to  decay,  women  also, 
and  roaydens,  vsed  to  daunce,  and  had  their  proper 
daunces  appointed  thera.  At  last,  (when  all  shame  in- 
deed was  passed)  by  reason  of  the  long  vse  and  time  of 
their  dauncing,  this  cucreascd  and  went  forwarde,  that 
men  and  women,  being  mixed,  dauncedtogither:  ofwiuch 
there  can  be  no  more  vncomlynesse  shewed,  than  to  see 
men  and  women  daunce  togither,  hande  in  haude,  tu 
leade  and  carie  them  about,  that  the  beholders  of  theui 
may  see  the  quicknesse  and  agilitie  of  their  bodies,  by 
wanton  mouings  and  gestures.     Contrarie  to  that,  Saint 

I  Tbes.  5»  22  Paule  saytli :  Abstaiue  from  all  appearance  of  euill,  &c., 
and  that  no  filthyneese,  neyther  fuolislic  talking,  neyther 

£phe.  5j  3,  4  feasting,  which  are  things  not  comely,  neyther  fornication 
and  all  vncleanliue&tie,  or  couetousnesse,  be  once  named 
among  you,  as  becometh  saiotes,  &c.  By  these  dauncings 
concupiscence  is  inflamed  with  the  fire  of  carnull  lust ; 
thereof  also  commeth  whoredomes  and  adulterie,  neg- 
lecting of  our  duties  and  seruices  to  God  and  man.  By 
dauncing  commeth  filthie  talke  and  communications,  vn- 
aduised  promises,  craftie  bargained  and  coutractes,  perju- 
ries, brawlings,  and  fightings,  and  many  times  mischie- 
vous murthers  are  wont  to  be  done  in  dauncings,  &c. 

Maister  Caluin,  vpun  these  wordes  of  Dauid,  Thou 
hast  turned  my  mourning  into  dauncing,  &c.,  sayth  :  By 
the  worde  (dauncing)  there  is  not  meut  euery  maner  of 
wanton  or  rufHanly  leaping  and  frisking,  but  a  sober  and 
holy  V  Iterance  of  gladnesse,  such  as  the  holy  scripture 
maketh  mention  of,  when  Dauid  conueyed  tlie  arke  of 
couenaut  into  his  place. 

He,  writing  vpon  these  words.  They  seud  forth  tlieir 
little  ones  like  oliepe,  and  their  children  daunce  :  they 
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play  vpon  tlie  tabor  and  tlie  harpe,  &c.  sayth  :  We  see 
it  u  no  tioueltie  in  the  cliildreu  of  this  world  to  excede 
measure  in  the  vanities  which  God  condemneth,  as  in 
dauncing,  and  suche  other  like  loosenesse.  It  hath  bene 
so  at  all  times  ;  for  the  deuil  (all  whose  drifles  tendc  to 
blinde  men,  and  to  drawe  them  from  tlie  regarding  of 
God,  and  from  the  spirituall  lyfe}  hath  had  these  knacks 
from  time  to  time,  find  men  haue  willinglie  followed  that 
wbicli  they  haue  lyked  of,  and  which  pleased  the  flesh. 
Therefore,  whereas  uowe  a  dayes  we  see  many  seeke 
nothing  but  to  royst  it,  insomuche  as  thoy  haue  none 
other  countenance,  but  in  seeking  to  hoppc  and  daunce 
like  stray  beasts,  and  doe  such  other  like  things.  Let 
vs  understandti  that  it  is  not  of  late  beginning,  but  that 
the  deuil  hath  raygned  at  all  times :  howbeit,  let  vs  know 
also,  tliat  the  euil  is  neuer  the  more  to  be  excused  for 
the  auncientnesse  of  it.  Men  haue  alwayes  done  so :  yea, 
and  that  was  bicause  the  deuiU  hath  alwayes  reigned : 
but  must  God,  therefore,  be  quite  dispossessed  ? 

Musicke  of  itself  cannot  be  condemned ;  but  for  as  q^^  -^^^  j^^ 
much  as  the  worlde  doth  almost  alway  abuse  it,  we  ought  iu  hLs  80serm. 
to  be  so  much  the  more  circumspect :  we  see  at  this  daye 
that  they  which  vse  musicke  doe  swell  with  poyson 
against  God  ;  they  become  hard  hearted  ;  they  will  haue 
their  songs,  yea,  and  what  maner  of  songs  ?  Full  of  all 
rilialnie  and  ribauldrie ;  and  aflerwarde  they  fall  to 
dauncing,  which  is  the  chiefest  mischiefe  of  all,  for 
there  is  alwayes  such  vnchoste  behauiuur  in  dauncing, 
that  of  itself,  and  as  they  abuse  it,  (to  speak  the  truth 
ID  one  worde)  it  is  nothing  but  an  enticement  to  whore- 
dome. 

Wierefore,  we  ought  to  lake  warning  to  restrayne 
ourselues ;  and  whereas  we  sec  they  are  inanyewhoso  whole 
delights  is  to  seeke  such  pastimes,  let  us  sayc,  a  mis- 
chiefe on  Uiem  1   And  if  we  will  not  haue  the  same  curse 
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to  light  vpon  ourselues,  let  vs  learn  to  absent  oursiilues 
from  such  loose  and  wanton  pastimes :  but  let  vs  rather 
aduisedly  restrn5'ne  ourselues,  and  set  God  alwayes  before 
our  eyes,  to  the  ondc  that  liee  may  blesse  our  myrth, 
and  wee  so  vse  his  benefits,  as  we  may  neuer  cease  to 
trauaile  vp  heaucnwarde :  so  must  we  apply  all  our  rayrth 
to  this  ende,  namelye,  that  there  may  bee  a  melodie 
sounding  in  vs,  whereby  the  name  of  God  may  be  blessed 
and  glorified  in  our  Lorde  lesus  Christ. 

To  muaicke  belongeth  the  arte  of  dauncing,  very  accept- 
able to  maydens  and  louers ;  which  they  learn  with  great 
care,  and  without  tediousnesse  doe  prolong  it  vntil  mid- 
night, and  with  great  diligence  doe  deulsc  to  daunce  with 
framed  gestures,  and  with  measurable  paces  to  the  eound 
of  the  cymball,  harpe,  or  flute,  and  doe,  as  tliey  thinke, 
very  wisely,  and  subtilly,  the  fondest  thing  of  all  other, 
and  little  differing  from  madne&se  ;  whiche,  except  it  were 
tempered  with  the  sounde  of  instrumentcs,  and  as  it  is 
saide,  if  vanitie  did  not  commend  vanitie,  there  should 
be  no  sight  more  ridiculous,  nor  more  out  of  order  than 
dauncing.  This  is  a  libertie  to  wantonnesse,  a  friend  to 
wickednesse,  a  prouocation  to  fleshlye  lust,  enimie  to 
ehastitie,  and  a  paslyme  vnworthye  of  all  honest  per- 
sons. There  oftentimes  a  matronc  (as  Petracha  sayth) 
liath  lost  hir  long  preserved  honour  ;  oilentimes  the  un- 
happie  mayden  hath  there  learned  that  whereof  she  had 
been  better  to  be  ignorant :  there  the  fame  and  lionestie 
of  many  women  is  lost.  Infinite  from  thence  haue  re- 
turned home  vnchast,  many  with  a  doubtfull  tniude,  but 
none  chaste  in  thought  and  dede :  and  we  haue  oflen 
seene  that  womanlike  hone&tle  in  dauncing  bath  bene 
thrown  downe  to  the  grounde,  and  alwayes  vehemently 
prouoked  and  assaulted ;  yet  some  of  the  Greeke  writer* 
haue  commended  it,  as  they  hauo  many  filthie  and 
wicked  things.  But  it  is  no  maruaile  that  the  Greekes  doe 
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in  this  sarte  studie  philosophic,  which  haue  made  the 
goddes  BuUiors  of  adultery,  of  whoredonie,  of  murther,  and 
finally  of  all  wickedncsse.  Tliey  haue  written  manye 
bookes  of  dauncing,  in  whicli  is  cootayned  all  the  kindes, 
(qualities,  and  mea<!ures,  and  haue  reckoned  vp  the 
names  of  them,  and  of  what  sorte  euery  one  of  them 
should  be,  and  who  inuented  it ;  wherefore,  I  will  speake 
no  further  of  them.  The  auncicnt  Romaioes,  graue  men 
by  reason  of  their  wisedome  and  authontie,  did  refuse 
all  dauncing,  and  no  honest  matrone  was  commended 
among  tbcm  for  dauncing. 

DauDcing  is  the  vilest  vice  of  all,  and  truly  it  cannot 
easily  be  saide  what  mischiefes  the  siglit  and  the  liearing 
doe  receiue  hereby,  which  afterwarde  be  the  causes  of 
communication  and  embracing.  They  daunce  with  dis- 
ordinate  gestures,  and  with  monstrous  tlmmping  of  the 
feete,  to  pleasant  soundes,  to  wanton  songs,  to  dislionest 
vorHJS  :  maydens  and  matrones  are  groped  and  handled 
with  uncliast  handes,  and  kissed,  and  dishonestly  em- 
braced ;  and  the  things  which  nature  hath  hidden,  mo- 
dcstie  coucrcd,  are  then  oftentimes,  by  meanes  of  lasciui- 
ousncsse,  made  naked,  and  ribauldrie,  vnder  the  colour 
of  pastyme,  dissemhled :  an  exercise,  doubtlesse,  not 
descended  from  heaven,  but  by  the  deuilles  of  hell  deui- 
sed,  to  the  iuiurie  of  the  Diuinitie,  when  the  people  of 
Israel  erected  a  calfe  in  the  desert,  whiche,  after  they  had 
done  sacrifice,  began  to  eate  and  drinke,  and  afler- 
warde  rose  vp  to  sport  themselues,  and  singing,  daunced 
in  a  rounde. 

1  coulde  alledge  you  manye  more,  if  I  thought  these  did 
not  sati&fie  )*our  minde. 

Youth.  Satisfie,  quoth  you  ;  yea,  I  assure  you  they  haue 
euen  cloyed  me,  and  fiUetl  ine  to  tlie  full :  I  ueuer  hearde  so 
many  worthy  fathers  alledged,  as  you  haue  done,  both  of 
olde  and  later  writers,  against  dauncingi  which  hegyn- 
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ueth  to  make  me  loathe,  and  euen  detest  this  vice  of 
filthie  dauncing.  Yet,  for  promise  sake,  I  pray  you  let 
roe  bear  what  councelU,  and  examples  there  are  against 
this  dauncing. 

Age,  In  the  councell  of  Laoditia  (holden  in  the  yeare 
of  our  Lorde  God,  364,  vnder  Pope  Liberius)  it  was 
decreed  thus:  It  is  not  meete  for  Christian  men  to 
daunce  at  their  manages.  Let  them  dyne  and  suppe 
graucly,  giuing  thanks  voto  God  for  the  benifite  of  mar- 
riages. Let  the  clergie  aryse  and  go  their  wayes,  when 
the  players  on  their  instruments  (whiche  «erue  for  daun- 
cing) doe  begynne  to  playe,  least  by  their  presence  they 
shoulde  seeme  to  allowe  that  wantonnesse. 

In  this  rouncell  (which  was  holden  in  the  time  of  The<^- 
doricus  the  king)  it  was  decreed,  namely,  that  no  Chris- 
tian should  daunce  at  anye  manages,  or  at  anye  other 
time.  lustinian,  the  emperour,  made  a  decree,  raying: 
We  wyll  not  hauo  men  giue  themselues  vnto  voluptuous- 
nesse ;  wherefore  it  shall  not  be  lawfull  in  the  feast  dayes 
to  vse  any  dauncings,  whether  they  be  for  lustes  sake, 
or  whether  they  be  done  for  pleasures  sake. 

Emelius  Probus  (in  the  lyfe  of  Rpeminonda)  sayeth  : 
That  to  sing  and  to  daunce  was  not  very  honorable 
among  the  Romaines,  when  the  Grecians  had  it  in  great 
estimation. 

Salust  writeth,  that  Sempronia  (a  certayne  laciuious 
and  vnchast  woman)  was  taught  to  sing  and  daunce  more 
elegantlye  than  became  an  honest  matrone  ;  saying,  also, 
that  singing  and  dauncings  are  the  instruments  of 
lecherie. 

Cicero  sayth,  tliat  an  honest  and  good  man  will  not 
daunce  in  the  market  place,  although  he  might  by  that 
meanes  come  to  great  possessions.  And  in  his  oration 
(that  he  made  after  Ids  roturne  into  the  senate)  he  calleth 
Aulus  Gabinius,  iu  reproache,  sattaior  caiw/tUtratus,  a 
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fine,  minfting  dauncer.     It  was  so  objected  to  Lucius 

Murena  for  a  great  faulty  bicause  he  had  daunced  in 

Asia.    The  same  thing  also  was  objected  vnto  the  king 

Deiotarus.     Also  Cicero,  answering   for  Murena,  sayd : 

No  nmn  daunceth  being  sober,  vnlesse  peradueuture  he 

be  madde,  nejther  being  alone,  neytber  in  the  fieldes, 

neyther  yet  at  a  moderate  and  honest  banket :  he  did 

vpbraide  and  cast  Anthonie  in  the  teeth  for  his  wicked 

dauncing.     The  poet  Brant  sayth  :  Sebast.  Bmnt 

iu  stultifera 
Than  dauncing  in  earth  no  game  more  damnable,  hqu'b 

It  seemeth  no  peace,  but  battaile  openly. 

They  that  it  vse  of  mynde  seeme  vnstable, 

As  madde  folke  running  with  clamour,  shout,  and  crie. 

What  place  is  voyde  of  this  furious  folly  ? 

None ;  so  that  I  doubt  within  a  whyle. 

These  follies  the  holy  churche  shall  defile. 

Youth.  You  haue  alledged  strong  authorities  agaynste 
this  dauncing,  whereby  I  doe  taste  howe  bitter  it  is  vnto 
me,  for  I  perceyue  by  you,  howe  full  of  filthinesse  and 
wickednesse  it  is. 

^ge.  It  is  moste  certayne,  that  it  is  full  of  all  wicked- 
nesse :  therefore,  come  you  away  from  it,  and  vse  it  no      -,      .  ._ 

more,  nor  haue  you  anye  pleasure  in  suche  workes  of 

cuu-  *u      ij  .       .  Esay.62,  U 

nlthmesse :  as  the  olde  saying  is, 

He  that  will  none  euill  do. 

Must  do  nothing  belonging  therto. 

Sunt  Augustine  sayth  :  Nam  quigehennaa  metuit,  twn  August,  in 
peccare  metuil  aed  ardere  ;  iUe  autem  peccare  metnit^  qui  " 
peccatum  ipsum  sicut  gehetmaa  odiL  Tantum  porro 
quiaque  peccatum  odit  quantum  iusiitiam  diligit ;  He 
that  feareth  hell  feareth  not  to  sinne  but  to  burne; 
therefore,  he  feareth  to  sinne  that  hateth  the  very  sinne 
it  selfe  as  he  hateth  hell.     So  much  doth  euery  man, 
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therefore,  hate  sinne  as  he  loueth  righteoiisnesse.  So 
Horace  sayth :  The  wicked  feareth  to  sinne,  bicause  of 
punishment ;  the  godly  man  hateth  to  sinne,  for  the  loue 
of  vertue,  according  to  this  saying : 

If  I  knewe  that  Grod  would  forgiue  sinne^ 
and  that  men  shoulde  not  knowe  it, 

Yet  for  the  vilenesse  of  sinne 
I  woulde  not  commit  it. 

Youth,  These  your  sayings  haue  pierced  my  hearte, 
and  done  me  very  much  good ;  I  pray  God  that  I  may 

Rom.  6, 4  follows  this  good  councell  of  yours,  for  I  see  nowe  that 
we  must  and  ought  to  walke  in  a  vertuous  life  and  con- 
uersation  that  are  baptised  into  Jesus  Christ. 

Age.  You  haue  sayde  right ;  and  therefore  you  must 
vnderstande  that  there  bee  three  kindes  of  liues.  One  is 
occupied  in  action  and  doing  ;  the  seconde  in  knowledge 
and  studie  ;  the  third  in  oblectation  and  fruition  of  plea- 
sures and  wanton  pastimes  :  of  which  the  last  kinde  of 
lyfe,  delicious,  voluptuous,  or  giuen  to  pleasures,  is  beast- 
like, brutishe,  abject,  vile,  vnworthy  the  excellencie  of 
man.    Therefore,  Paule  sayth  vnto  all  suche  as  are  come 

Rom  3  12      ^  ^^^  knowledge  of  Christ :  The  night  is  past,  and  the 

day  is  at  hande ;  let  vs  therefore  cast  away  the  workes 

13      of  darknesse,  and  let  vs  put  on  the  armour  of  light.     So 

that  we  walke  honestly  as  in  the  daye  tyme,  not  in  ryot 

and  drunkennesse,  neyther  in  chambering  and  wanton- 

Ephes.  6, 4  nesse,  nor  in  striuing  and  enuying,  &p,  neyther  in  fil- 
thinesse,  neyther  foolishe  talking,  neyther  ieasting,  which 
are  not  comely,  but  rather  giuing  of  thankes.     It  is  suffi* 

I  Pet  4. 3       cient  (sayth  Saint  Peter)  that  wee  haue  spent  the  tyme 

Ephes.  4, 23  p^j.  ^f  q^^  jyfg  ^^^  ^^  lustes  of  the  Gentiles,  walking 
in  wantonnesse,  lustes,  drunkennesse,  in  gluttonie,drink- 
ings,  and  in  abhominable  ydolatries.  Therefore  (sayth  he) 
let  vs  henceforwarde  line  (as  much  time  as  remayneth  in 
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the  fleeb)  not  after  the  lusts  of  men,  but  after  the  will  of 

God ;  and  whatsoeuer  we  doe,  let  vs  doe  all  to  the  glorie  l  Cor.  10^  31 

of  God. 

Youth.  O  Lorde !  howe  beastly  they  are  which  are 
ledde  by  the  sensualitie  and  pleasures  of  the  fleshe  ! 

Affe,  It  is  very  true,  my  sonne,  for  so  sayth  Saint  ^  P^*-  2i  12 
Peter,  that  those  as  bruite  beastes,  ledde  with  sensualitie, 
and  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  speake  euill  of  those 
things  whiche  they  knowe  not,  and  shall  perish  through 
their  owne  corruption ;  and  shall  receyue  the  wages  of 
Turighteousnesse,  as  they  which  count  it  pleasure  to  Hue 
deliciouslye  for  a  season :  spottes  they  are  and  blottes, 
delighting  themselues  in  their  deceyuings  and  feastings. 

Youth,  What  can  be  more  plainly  spoken  and  said 
against  dauncing,  than  is  alreadye  spoken  and  alledged 
by  you  P  I  thanke  God,  it  hath  done  me  much  good ; 
more  than  I  am  able  to  vtter. 

Jge,  What  woulde  these  fathers  say  nowe,  if  they  were 
presently  aliue,  to  see  the  wanton  and  iilthie  daunces  that 
are  nowe  vsed,  in  this  cleare  daye  and  light  of  the  Gos- 
pell  ?  What  Sabboth  dayes,  what  other  days  are  there, 
nay,  what  nightes  are  ouerpassed  wittiout  dauncing  among 
a  number  at  this  time  ?  In  summer  season,  howe  doe 
the  moste  part  of  our  yong  men  and  maydes,  in  earely 
rising  and  getting  themselues  into  the  fieldes  at  daunc- 
ing ?  what  fooUshe  toyes  shall  not  a  man  see  among  them  ? 
What  vnchast  countenances  shall  not  be  vsed  then  among 
them  ?  or  what  coales  shall  there  be  wanting  that  maye 
kindle  Cupid*8  desire?  —  truly  none.  Through  this 
dauncing  many  maydens  haue  been  vnmaydened,  whereby 
I  may  saye,  it  is  the  storehouse  and  nurseric  of  bastardie. 
What  adoe  make  our  yong  men  at  the  time  of  May  ? 
Do  they  not  vse  nightwatcbings  to  rob  and  steale  yong 
trees  out  of  other  men's  grounde,  and  bring  them  home 
into  their  parishe  with  minstrels  playing  before  ?  and 
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when  they  haue  set  it  vp,  they  will  decke  it  with  floures 
and  garlandes,  and  daunce  round  (men  and  women  togi- 
ther,  moste  vnseemely  and  intolerable,  as  I  haue  proued 
before)  about  the  tree,  like  vnto  the  children  of  Israeli, 
that  daunced  about  tlie  golden  calfe  that  they  had  set 
vp,  &c. 

Touth.  T  maruayle  much  that  the  magistrates  doe 
suffer  this  to  be  vsed,  especially  where  the  gospell  is  daily 
taught  and  preached. 

Jge.  It  IS  greatly  to  be  maruayed  at  indede.  But  I 
may  say,  as  S.  I^ule  sayd  to  the  Romaines,  These  men, 
which  knew  the  lawe  of  God,  how  that  they  which  com- 
mit such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  yet  not  onely  doe 
the  same,  but  also  fauour  them  that  doe  them ;  which 
you  know  is  as  much  as  to  consent  to  them,  whith  is  the 
full  measure  of  all  iniquitie,  as  the  prophete  Esay  sayth  : 
Thy  rulers  are  rebellious,  and  companions  of  theeues,  &c. 
Also  you  shall  oftentimes  see  what  graue  women  (yea, 
such  as  their  either  husbands  are,  or  haue  borne  offices 
in  a  common  weale)  and  others  that  make  muche  of  their 
payntcd  sheathes,  vse  to  daunce  It  is  for  their  recrea- 
tion, forsooth,  (say  they)  and  then  it  is  a  worldo  to  see, 
nay,  a  hell  to  see,  howe  they  will  swing,  leape,  and  turne 
when  the  pypers  and  crowdcrs  begin  to  play,  as  if  they 
had  neyther  wisedome,  grauitie,  chaslitie,  sobrietie^  ho- 
nestie,  or  discretion  :  in  such  sort  doe  they  vse  theraselues 
in  these  wanton  and  vnchaste  daunclngs,  that  I  cannot 
tell  whether  that  Democritus  hath  more  cause  to  laugh 
at  their  follies,  than  Heraclitus  to  weepe  at  their  mise- 
ries.    The  poet  sayth : 
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To  dauncing  come  children,  maydes,  and  wiues. 
And  flattering  yong  men  to  seeke  to  haue  their  pray. 
The  hand  in  hand  great  falshoode  oft  contriues. 
The  olde  qucane  also  this  madne^se  will  assay, 
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-    And  the  olde  dotardej  though  he  scantly  may 
For  age  and  laraenesse  stirre  eyther  foote  or  hande, 
Yet  playeth  he  the  foole  with  other  in  the  bande. 

What  newe  kinds  of  daunces,  and  newe  deuised  ges- 
tures the  people  haue  deuised,  and  daylye  doe  deuise,  it 
will  grieue  chaste  cares  to  heare  it,  good  eyes  to  sec  it, 
or  tongue  to  vtter  it ;  so  that  it  may  truly  be  verified 
that  the  wyse  man  sayth. 

He  that  will  seeke  for  a  dauncing  place 
Shall  finde  there  all  maners  that  lacketh  grace. 

Youth.  God  graunt  that  we  may  leaue  this  filthie  vyce  of 
dauncing  among  all  the  rest,  and  that  the  magistrates 
and  rulers  may  in  such  sort  cut  downe  this  wicked  vice 
that  it  may  be  do  more  vsed  and  exercised ;  and  set 
sharpe  punishment  for  the  vsers  and  teachers  thereof  as 
is  most  raeete  for  tliem,  so  as  Goil  may  be  glorified,  and 
sinne  abandoned. 

Jge.  You  haue  made  a  very  good  prayer,  which 
I  praye  also  vnto  God  it  may  take  effect  for  his  mercies 
sake.  Amen. 

Youth.  Nowc,  giue  me  to  vnderstande,  I  praye  you, 
good  father  Age,  what  aunswere  shall  I  make  vnto  them 
that  will  alledg©  and  say,  there  must  be  some  pleasures 
in  our  life  and  pastimes,  whereby  we  may  be  recreated^ 
aod  our  wits  refreshed,  that  are  wearied  with  toyle^ 
labour,  and  studio. 

Affe,  You  must  graunt  them  that;  but  in  the  mean 
time  they  must  be  admonished  that  there  are  other  plea- 
sures more  religious  and  honest :  as  Saint  Paule  sayth, 
Speake  vnto  yourselues  in  pealmes  and  hymues  and  p^.,\ic^,  5,  |j 
spirituall  songs,  singing  and  making  melodie  to  the 
Lorde  in  your  heartes.  Agayne  he  sayth  :  Let  the 
worde  of  God  dwell  in  you  plenteously  in  all  wisedome,  Colos.  .'J, 
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teacliiiig  and  admonishing  your  owna  selues  in  psalmcs, 
&C.J  singing  to  the  Lorde  with  grace  in  your  hearts. 
Also  Saint  James  saylh  :  Is  any  among  you  afflicted  ? 
let  liim  pray.  Is  any  merie  ?  let  him  sing.  Saint  Ter- 
tullian  sayth,  that  Christians  vsed  assemblies  togither  to 
their  moderate  shorte  suppers,  and,  when  they  were  re- 
freshed with  meat,  they  sang  diuinc  pmyscs,  or  recited 
something  out  of  the  holy  scriptures,  prouoking  one  ano- 
ther by  them,  and  by  this  meanes  they  returned  home 
soberlye.  So  Syrach  sayth  :  Stande  vp  betimes,  and  be 
not  the  last ;  but  get  thee  home  without  delay,  and  there 
take  thy  pastime,  and  doe  what  thou  wilt,  so  that  thuu 
doe  no  euill,  or  vse  prowde  wordes.  But,  aboue  all 
things,  giue  tlmnkes  vnto  him  that  hath  made  thee,  and 
replenished  thee  with  his  goodes,  &c. 

There  are  other  honest  pleasures  as  problcmes,  where- 
with the  wittes  may  be  exercised  and  refreshed.  There 
are  notable  histories,  as  the  Actes  and  Monuments  of  tlie 
Church,  made  by  that  good  and  blessed  man,  maister 
John  Foxe.  For  hystories  (sayth  Cicero)  is  a  wituesse  of 
tymes,  the  light  of  truth,  the  life  of  roemorie,  tlie  mys- 
tresse  of  lyfe,  the  messenger  of  antiquitie,  &c.  Those 
prayses  certainly  are  great,  and  yet  they  agree  not  w*ith 
euery  kynde  of  hystories,  but  with  those  onely  in  which 
these  rules  are  obserued  j  namely,  lliat  it  sette  fortli  no 
lyes,  or  bee  afrayde  to  tell  the  truth,  &c.  whicho,  in  my 
conscience,  neuer  none  wrote  a  more  true  and  faythfuU 
hystorie,  than  maister  John  Foxe  hatli  (whatsoeuer  the 
raq)ing  Papistcs  prate  and  say  to  the  contrarie)  eo  tliat 
I  say  to  you,  there  is  no  hystorie  so  slender  which  is  not 
verye  much  profitable  for  some  parte  of  man's  life. 

But,  aboue  all,  let  them  reade  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
exercise  tliemselues  therein  daye  and  night,  &c.  Saint 
Chrysostome  sayth  :  He  that  is  ignorant  shall  finde  to 
learne  there ;  he  that  is  atubborne,  and  a  sinner,  may 
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fiode  there  scourges ;  he  that  is  troubled,  may  finde  there 
ioys,  and  comfort  of  eternal!  life,  &c.  It  is  a  sea  (sayth 
Gregorie)  for  elephants  to  swimine  in,  and  the  sillye 
lambe  to  walkc  in,  &c.  These  are  the  exercises,  that  we 
ought  to  take  our  repast  and  pleasure  in  all  the  dayes  of 
our  lyfe,  &c,  Plato  sayth  that  the  life  of  a  philosopher 
is  the  meditation  of  death :  the  like  I  may  say  that  the 
lyfe  of  a  Christian  man  is  a  perpetuall  studie  and  exer- 
cise of  mortifying  the  fleshe  vntill  it  be  vlterly  slaine,  the 
spirit  getting  the  dominion  in  us. 

Youth.  These  are  very  good  and  godly  exercises,  and 
necessarie  tobeevsed  in  these  daungerous  dayes,  wherein 
wee  nowe  lyue. 

Affe,  Indeede,  if  they  doe  consider  the  daungerous 
times  that  we  are  in,  they  haue  little  cause  to  vso  those 
follies,  for  instead  of  playing,  they  would  vso  praying ; 
iosteade  of  dauncing,  repenting  3  for  ioye,  sorrowe ;  for 
laugliing,  mourning ;  for  myrtli,  sadnesse  ;  for  pride, 
patience ;  for  wantonncsse,  wofulnesse,  &c.  Is  it  now 
(thinke  you)  a  time  to  be  mery,  dice,  daunce,  and  playe, 
seeing  before  our  eyes  howe  the  blouddie  Papistes 
murther  and  slaughter  in  all  places  rounde  aboute  vs  our 
poore  bretliren  tliat  professe  the  gospell  of  Jesu  Christ  ?  Luc  10,  41^ 
Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem  for  his  eminent  and  immi- 
nent destruction,  and  doe  we  laugh  at  our  brethren'^s  de- 
struction P 

Christ  saydo  to  the  Jewes  :  Suppose  ye  that  those  Ga-  Luc.  13.*, 
lileans  were  greater  sinners  than  all  the  other  GaUleans, 
bicause  they  haue  suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you  nay  ; 
but,  excepte  you  amende  your  hues,  ye  shall  all  likcwyse 
pcrishe.  So  I  saye  to  thee,  Englande :  Dost  thou  sup- 
pose that  those  Frenchmen  whiche  were  cruellye  raur-  Kxod,  21 
thered,  and  vnnaturallye  slaughtered  by  the  bloudye  and 
vnmercifuU  Papistes  in  Fruunce,  were  greater  sinners 
than  thou  art  ?    I  tell  thee  nay  ;  but,  excepte  thou,  Eng- 
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lande,  amende  thy  manners,  and  bring  fortli  better  fruil 
of  the  gospell,  tliou  wilte  likewise  perishc  also :  for 
thou  drawest  iniquilte  with  cordis  of  vanitie  and  sinne, 
as  with  carte  roapes ;  and  yet  as  Saloman  sayeth,  Tliey 
knowe  not  that  they  doe  euill. 

God  graunte  to  open  the  eyes  of  Englande,  that  it 
maye  see  liis  sinnes,  and  be  aaiiamed  thereof,  and  fall  to 
repenlaunce,  and  to  rent  their  lieartes,  and  not  their 
]oe)j2, 13.16  garmontes,  and  turne  to  the  Lorde  God,  for  he  is  gra- 
cious and  mereifull,  Sec  Lette  the  people,  therfore,  be 
gathered  togither,  sanctifie  the  congregation,  gather  the 
elders,  assemble  the  children,  and  those  that  sucke  the 
breastes ;  let  the  bridegroom  go  forth  of  his  cluimbor,  and 
hys  bryde  out  of  hir  bryde  chamber ;  let  the  priestes,  the 
ministers  of  the  Lorde  weepe  betweene  the  porche  and 
the  altare,  and  let  them  saye.  Spare  thy  people  (O 
Lorde),  and  gyue  not  tliyne  heritage  into  reproche,  that 
the  heathen  papistes  should  reygne  ouer  vs.  Wlierefore 
shoulde  they  saye  among  the  people,  Where  is  their 
God? 

Youth.  You  haue  made  a  goodlye  prayer,  and  the 
Lorde  graunt  it  may  take  effecte  in  vs  all.  But  I  fcare 
me  it  is  as  it  was  in  the  tyme  of  Abraham ;  whyles  he 
prayed,  the  people  played  ;  whyles  lie  wept,  they  laughed ; 
whyles  he  desired,  they  deferred ;  and  whyle  lie  per- 
Ec.  19,22,23  suaded  God,  they  daylye  prouoked  God  to  anger,  &c 

Jffe.  Yet,  ray  sonne»  Abraham  left  not  to  pray  for 
them,  neyther  ought  we;  for  »o  doubt  but  God  hath  his 
children  among  the  wicked  of  this  world,  as  he  had  Lot 
among  the  Sodomite,  Abdias  with  Achab  and  lesabel^ 
Nicbodemus  among  the  Pharises,  Matthew  and  Zacheus 
among  tlie  toll-takers,  Faule  among  the  [persecuting 
lawyers  and  scribes,  &c. 

Youth.  Truely,  good  fatlier,  T  see  that  as  they  vsed  Lot 
feo  are  the  preachers  now  vsed ;  for  the  more  they  call 
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them  backe  from  playing  and  dauncing,  the  faeter  they 
runoe  forwarde,  the  harder  theye  orye,  the  deafer  they 
are,  the  more  they  loue  them,  tiie  ivorse  they  liate 
them. 

Age,  That  is  lamentable  that  the  preachers  are  be- 
come their  enimies  for  telling  them  truth,  and  tlieir  foes 
for  helping  them.  The  old  saying  is  tnie,  Veritas  odium 
parit ;  truth  getteth  liatred.  Yet  tiiey  muet  not  leaue 
off  to  preacli  the  word  continually,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  improue,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long  sufferings 
and  doctrine,  let  them  cast  out  the  seede  of  God's  word, 
and  let  the  Lord  alone  with  the  increase  tlicreof. 

Youth.  There  was  neuer  mure  preaching  and  worse 
lining,  neuer  more  talking  and  lesse  following,  neuer 
more  professing  and  lesse  profyting,  neuer  more  wordes 
and  fewer  deedes,  neuer  trewer  faith  preached  and  less 
workes  done,  than  is  now,  which  is  to  be  lamented  and 
wrowed. 

jiffe.  You  must  not,  nor  ought  not,  to  impute  it  vnto 
the  preaching  of  God's  word,  but  vnto  the  wickednesse 
and  peruerse  nature  of  man's  corruption.  You  knowe, 
my  Sonne,  by  the  buds  aud  fruits  of  trees  times  are  dis- 
cerned and  known ;  so,  truely,  by  these  their  fruites 
(which  springeth  of  their  corrupt  and  rotten  trees  of 
their  flesh)  we  are  taught  in  the  scriptures  that  the  time 
of  haruest  is  at  hand. 

For  Christ  sayth,  that,  as  the  dayes  of  Koe  were,  so 
likewise  shall  the  comming  of  the  sonne  of  roan  be :  for 
ID  the  days  before  tiie  Boude  came,  they  did  eate  and 
drinke,  mary,  and  gaue  in  marioge,  plant,  buy  and  sel, 
&c.  and  knew  nothing,  til  the  floud  came  and  tooke  them 
al  away,  Sec.  He  sayth  also,  iniquitie  shal  be  increased, 
and  the  loue  of  many  shall  abate,  the  preachers  shal  be 
hated  and  euil  spoken  of;  they  shall  bee  excommunicated 
tmd  killed,  &c.     And  Paul  aUo  speaketh  of  those  fruites 
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(largely)  that  men  shall  bring  forth  in  the  last  dayes,  say- 
ing :  This  knowe  also,  that,  in  the  latter  days,  slial  come 
perillous  times,  for  men  shal  be  louers  of  tlieir  owne 
seLucs,  couetous,  boasters,  proude,  cursed  speakers,  dis- 
obedient to  parents,  vnthaukful,  vnholy,  witliout  natural 
affection,  truce-breakers,  false  accusers,  intemperate, 
fierce,  despisers  of  tliem  which  are  good,  traytours,  heady, 
high  minded,  louers  of  pleasures  more  than  louers  of 
God,  hauing  a  shewe  of  godliuesse,  &c.  al  which  fruits 
wee  may  see  euidently  vith  our  eyes,  raigning  too  much 
in  al  estats  and  degrees.  Therfore,  it  is  no  marueyln  if 
they  liate  the  liglit  of  God's  word,  for  that  their  deedes 
are  so  euill,  and  nowc  made  manifest  to  the  world,  for  he 
y^  doth  euill  hatethy*'  light,  saitb  our  Sauiour  Christ,  &c. 

Youth.  Truely  you  haue  declareil  their  fruites,  wherby 
we  may  easily  gather  that  the  day  of  iudgement  is  not 
far  off;  but  al  this  while  they  passe  not  for  any  exhor- 
tationS)  nor  haue  any  regard  and  consideration  in  the 
day  of  iudgement :  for  they  doe  imagine  with  themsclues 
that  there  is  no  immortalitie  of  the  soule,  and  that  it  is 
but  a  fable  of  Robyn  hou<le,  to  tel  them  of  the  day  of 
iudgemente,  and  thinke  death  ought  neuer  to  be  remem- 
bred  of  them. 

A^e.  These  are  the  same  people  that  Saint  Peter 
iP«t.3  3  4  speaketli  of,  saying:  This  first  vnderstand,  that  there 
shal  come  in  the  last  dayes  mockers,  which  wil  walke 
after  their  lusts,  and  say,  wlmre  is  the  promise  of  his 
comming  ?  for,  since  the  fathers  died,  all  things  continue 
alike  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  ;  euen  such  as 
those  epicures  and  atheistes  which  you  speake  of.  And 
Syrach  sheweth  the  reason  why  tliese  wicked  ones  cannot 
abide  death  :  O  [  enith  he,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance 
of  death  to  a  man  that  liueth  at  rest  in  his  possessions 
and  pleasures,  &c. 

Althoiighe  they  vse  to  say  (for  a  little  time),  come,  let 
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vs  inioy  the  pleasures  y*  are  present,  let  us  al  be  partakers 

of  our  wEuitonneese ;   let  vb  leaue  some  token  of  our 

pleasure  in  euery  place,  for  tliat  is  our  position  and  this 

is  our  lot ;  but  one  day  they  shal  cry  out  and  say,  in 

bittemesse  of  conscience  {if  they  repent  not  in  time), 

What  hath  pride  profyted  vs?  or  what  profit  hath  the 

Win   2   6    7 
ponipe  of  riches  and   pleasures  brought  vs?   al  these  g  9*    '    '    * 

things  are  passed  away  like  a  shadow,  and  as  a  post  that  Wuuioo),  5, 8 

passeth  by.     Therfore,  sayth  Salomon,  the  hope  of  the  15     '  '   ' 

vngodly  is  like  the  dust  y*  is  blowen  away  with  the  winde, 

and  like  a  thiunc  fome  that  is  scattered  abroad  with  the  ^P'  ^ 

storme,  and  as  the  smoke  that  is  dispersed  with  the 

winde,  and  as  tlie  remembrance  of  him  passeth  that 

tarielh  but  for  a  day ;  but  the  righteous  slial  Hue  for 

euer :  their  reward  also  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the  most 

high  hath  care  of  them,  Sec. 

Now,  my  sonne  Youth,  time  calleth  me  away  :  1  wil 
take  my  leaue,  and  commit  you  to  the  tuition  of  the 
Almightie,  for  I  must  hasten  homeward.  And  loke  what 
I  haue  sayde  to  you,  kepe  it,  and  practise  it  all  your  life 
long :  loke  backe  no  more  to  filthy  Sodom^  least  it  happen 
to  you  as  did  to  Lot's  wife  ;  neither  turne  to  your  vomet 
like  a  dogge,  neyther  get  to  your  filthy  puddle  and  myre, 
like  a  swyne,  for,  if  you  do,  your  portion  wil  be  with  those 
that  shal  be  shut  out  of  God's  kingdome :  for  if  you, 
after  you  haue  escaped  from  the  filthinesse  of  the  worlde 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  are  yet  intangletl 
again  therin,  and  ouercome,  the  latter  end  is  worso  with 
you  than  the  beginning,  &c.  Therfore  be  neuer  obli- 
vious, for,  as  the  wiseman  saith,  Eccle.  6, 

Tanium  scimus  quantum  memoria  iene^rnvs. 

So  much  wc  know  assuredly. 
As  we  do  hold  in  memory. 
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Eccle.  6, 36,        Youth,  I  giue  you  most  humble  thankes  for  your  good 

'  and  godly  couosel  and  fatherly  instructions;    and,  by 

God*s  grace,  I  shall  hereafter  hate  (among  al  other  vices) 

this  naughty,  loytering  idlenesse,  prodigal  and  wastful 

diceplaying,  and  filthy,  wanton  dauncing,  and  I  wil  draw 

and  perswade  as  many  as  I  can  or  may  (by  any  meanes) 

Psal.  61, 13     from  it  likewise ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  I 

Eccte  6  ^    shal  neuer  let  slip  out  of  my  minde  these  your  godly 

sayings  and  fatherly  instructions,  but  wil  write  them  vp 

in  my  hart. 

Affe.  If  you  do  so,  it  is  very  wel :  and,  in  al  your  actions 
and  doings,  what  soeuer  you  take  in  hande,  remember 
the  ende,  and  you  shal  neuer  do  amisse. 
Youth,  God  graunt  that  I  may  so  do. 
Affe.  Farewel,  my  son  Youth,  God  blesse  thee,  and  rule 
thee  alwayes  with  his  holy  spirit  in  the  end,  and  to  the 
end. 

Youth*  And  you  also,  good  father,  for  his  Christes  sake. 
Amen. 


FINIS. 


Imprinted  at  London 
by  Henry  Bynneman  for  George  Bishop. 


NOTES. 


P.  8,  line  29,  He  is  called  a  tali  man,  and  a  valiant  man  of  his  hands.] 
No  more  apposite  quotation  could  perhaps  be  found  to  shew  that  the  old 
meaning  of "  tall"  was  valiant  or  courageous.  It  is  so  used  by  Shake- 
speare and  by  all  the  writers  of  his  time. 

P.  9,  line  19,  Post,  ceute,  gleke.]  These  are  games  at  cards,  often  men- 
tioned by  old  writers,  and  which  continued  long  to  be  known  by  those 
names. 

P.  9,  liue  20,  A  lobbe.]  Shakespeare,  in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
act  ii.,  sc.  1,  applies  the  term,  "  thou  lob  of  spirits"  to  Puck. 

P.  10,  line  1,  Which  he  hath  dune,  either  intended.]  This  use  of  "  either" 
for  or  is  scriptural :  "  Can  the  6g-tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olives,  either  a 
vine  figs." 

P.  11,  line  3,  Yet  who  seetb  not  hov/ fondly.]  The  most  usual  sense  of 
"  fondly"  of  old  w»b  foolishly,  and  it  is  of  perpetual  occurrence. 

P.  11,  line  9,  And  letting  up  and  downe.]  i.  e.  Strutting  up  and  down : 
the  word  was  very  common,  probably  from  the  French  jetter. 

P.  12,  line  13,  The  new  learning  and  preaching  of  the  Gospell.]  Of 
course  referring  to  the  Reformation,  the  doctrines  of  which  were  long 
called  "  the  new  learning." 

P.  22,  line  3,  In  wagons  or  coches.]  This  early  mention  of  coaches  by 
that  name,  and  in  association  with  waggons,  is  curious. 

P.  37,  line  4,  God  defende  but  that  they  shoulde  be  such.]  It  was  very 
common  at  this  date,  and  long  afterwards,  to  use  defend  in  the  sense  of 
forbid. 

P.  49,  line  13, 1  haue  oftentimes  hearde  if  affirmed.]  The  original,  by 
an  obvious  typographical  error,  reads  "  hearde  and  affirmed." 

P.  49,  line  28,  Of  the  time  that  wee  leese  in  play.]  To  leese  is  an  old 
form  of  to  lose,  and  we  meet  with  it  in  1  Kings,  xviii.,  5 :  "  Peradventure 
we  may  find  grass  to  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  that  we  leese  not  all 
the  beasts." 

P.  52,  line  35,  To  make  one  more  freshe  and  ii^7i/0.]  We  are  not  aware 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  adjective  "  agilite"  in  any  other  author. 

P.  57,  line  7,  Non  nobis  solum,  &c.]  The  author  has  already  used  this 
quutation  in  his  preliminary  address  to  Si^  John  Young. 
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p.  57«  Hoe  22,  Otiosos  et  vagos,  &c.]  Our  author  has  already  araiied 
himself  of  this  quotation  (see  p.  43) ;  but  there  he  calls  "  friars  flies'* "  friars 
flees,"  perhaps  only  by  a  misprint. 

P.  57»  line  29,  They  go  ydelly  a  limiting  abrode.]  Limiting  is  here  used 
for  begging:  the  friars'  limiters  (or  "lunitours,"  as  they  were  sometimes 
called),  bad  a  license  to  beg  and  preach  within  a  certain  district.  They 
are  often  mentioned  by  Chaucer  and  our  elder  writers. 

P.  58,  line  25,  And  to  see  Air  seruants.]  Hir  is  of  course  mis{vinted  for 
M«tr. 

P.  59,  line  17>  Litbemesse.]  Zithemess  is  found  in  several  of  our  older 
vocabularies,  but  was  very  rarely  used  by  writers. 

P.  60,  line  3,  The  blende  eateth  many  a  flie.]  This  was  a  proverb;  and 
we  meet  with  it  again  on  p.  117*  According  to  Henslowe'a  Diary,  Thomas 
Heywood  wrote  a  play,  taking  "  The  blind  eats  many  a  fly  "  for  its  title. 
His  namesake,  and  perhaps  ancestor,  old  John  Heywood,  introduces  it  in 
his  rhiming  collection  of  English  proverbs. 

p.  61,  line  13.  This  fable  of  the  crab  and  the  oyster,  told  by  St.  Ambrose, 
is  precisely  such  a  tale  as  many  of  those  introduced  by  Mr.  Wright  into  his 
very  learned,  and  not  less  amusing  work,  printed  for  the  Percy  Society,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  A  Selection  of  Latin  Stories  from  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  Onturies."  "  The  preachers"  (be  says,  in  his  "  latrodue- 
tioa"j  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  6fteeuth  centuries  attempted  to  illus- 
trate their  texts  and  to  inculcate  their  doctrines  by  fables  and  stories, 
which  they  moralized  generally  by  attaching  to  them  mystical  significa- 
tions." The  later  clergy,  in  this  respect,  were  only  the  followers  of  some 
of  the  earlier  divines  and  fathers. 

p.  81,  line  14,  or  tose  okam.]  To  ^020,  toaxe,  or  touze^  is  a  Skakespearian 
word,  and  occurs  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

P.  83,  line  9,  Of  what  sort  and  kynde  of  playes  you  speake  of.]  This 
redupltcaUon  of  the  preposition  is  exactly  the  contrary  fault  to  that  com- 
plained of  by  some  of  the  ccHnmentators  on  a  passage  in  Shakespeare's 
Othello,  act  i.,  sc.  3. 

P.  84  (marg.  note),  As  Plinie  sayth,  a  porkepine.]  This  animal  was 
more  usually  called  a  porpentinit  and  so  we  find  it  spelt  in  the  old  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  particularly  in  "The  C!omedy  of  Errors,"  act 
iii.,  sc.  2. 

P.  85,  line  25,  He  was  fayne  to  serve  a  baker  in  turning  a  queme,  or 
handmill.]  This  passage  afibrds  a  very  apposite  illustration  of  a  passage  in 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  act  ii.,  sc.  1,  where  the  Fairy  tells  Puck 
that  he  is  the  spirit  that  "  sometimes  labours  in  the  querne."  The  word  is 
from  the  Icelandic  kuerna,  a  mill. 


NOTES. 


P.  8,  line  29,  He  is  called  a  tali  man,  and  a  valiant  man  of  bii  hands.] 
No  more  appoute  quotaUon  could  perhaps  be  found  to  shew  that  the  old 
meaning  of "  tall*'  was  vtUtant  or  courageous.  It  is  so  used  by  Shake- 
speare and  by  all  the  writers  of  his  time. 

P.  9,  line  19,  Post,  ceute,  gleke.]  These  are  games  at  cards,  often  meo- 
tkmed  by  old  writers,  and  which  continued  long  to  be  known  by  those 


P.  9,  line  20,  A  tobbe.]  Shakespeare,  in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,*' 
act  ii.,  sc  1,  applies  the  term,  "  thou  lob  of  spirits"  to  Puck. 

P.  10,  line  1,  Which  he  hath  dune,  either  intended.]  This  use  of  *'  either" 
for  or  is  scriptural :  "  Can  the  fig-tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olives,  either  a 
vine  figs." 

P.  11,  line  3,  Yet  who  seetb  not  hov/ fondly.]  The  most  usual  sense  of 
"  fondly"  of  old  waa  foolishly,  and  it  is  of  perpetual  occurrence. 

P.  11,  line  9,  And  letting  up  aud  downe.]  i.  e.  Strutting  up  and  down : 
the  word  was  very  commoo,  probably  from  the  Frevch  jetter, 

P.  12,  line  13,  The  new  learning  and  preaching  of  the  Gospell.]  Of 
course  referring  to  the  Reformation,  the  doctrines  of  which  were  long 
called  "  the  new  learning." 

P.  22,  line  3,  In  wagcms  or  coches.]  This  early  mention  of  coaches  by 
that  name,  and  in  association  with  waggons,  is  curious. 

P.  37,  line  4,  God  defende  but  that  they  shoulde  be  such.]  It  was  very 
common  at  this  date,  and  long  afterwards,  to  use  defend  in  the  sense  of 
forbid. 

P.  49,  line  13, 1  haue  oftentimes  hearde  it  affirmed.]  The  original,  by 
an  obvious  typographical  error,  reads  "  hearde  and  affirmed." 

P.  49,  line  28,  Of  the  time  that  wee  leete  in  play.]  To  leese  is  an  old 
form  of  to  lose,  and  we  meet  with  it  in  1  Kings,  xriii.,  5 :  "  Peradventure 
we  may  find  grass  to  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  that  we  leese  not  all 
the  beasU." 

P.  52,  line  35,  To  make  one  more  freshe  and  agilite.']  We  are  not  aware 
of  tlw  occurrence  of  the  adjective  "  agilite"  iu  any  other  author. 

P.  57f  Hue  7,  Non  nobis  solum,  &c.]  TUe  author  has  already  used  this 
quotation  in  his  preliminary  address  to  Su-  Johu  Young. 
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P.  129,  line  25>  As  to  use  false  and  unlawful  icaresJ]  So  Uie  ortginaf,' 
but  possibly  we  oui»lit  to  rend  wntes,  nr  weightt^  for  "  wares-" 

P.  I3G,  line  6,  A.ad  namWy  diccplaying.]  It  was  not  uDusual  among  our 
old  writers  to  uw  "  namely  *'  for  especially  ot  particularly ;  it  has  alreadyi 
occurred  in  this  sense. 

P.  HI,  line  16,  A  certatne  poet  and  a  doctor  of  both  lawes.]  Sebastian 
Brandt  in  his  Stultifera  Navit,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  margin.  The 
woric  wan  translated  into  English  by  Alexander  Barclay,  under  the  title  uf 
"'Hie  Shyp  of  Fol>-»,"  and  was  printed  by  Pynson  in  1609,  and  by 
Cawood  in  1570. 

P.  H2,  line  33,  Charleroane,  Launcelot,  Hector,  and  such  lyke  names.] 
These  and  other  particulars  respecting  the  cardii  u^^ed  in  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  are  not  without  interest. 

P.  15'2,  line  24,  Marie  Moses's  sister.]  An  obvious  misprint  in  tbe  ori* 
ginal  for  Miriam,  before  mentioned. 

P.  163,  line  4,  This  maketh  you  to  enry  it  so  much.]  At  the  date  wben 
this  tract  was  written,  and  long  afterwards,  "  envy  "  was  almost  invariably 
used  in  the  sense  of  hats.  Instances  of  the  kind  are  innumerable  in  Shake> 
tpeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

Page  166,  Une  9,  To  have  bidden  at  home.]  More  properly,  "to  have 
biden  at  hnme/'  an  unusual  form  of  the  [urticiple  of  Ihe  verb  to  tide. 

P.  175,  line  32,  What  adoe  make  our  young  men  at  the  time  of  May  f] 
Tills  attack  upon  May-games  was  followed  up  by  Philip  Stablees  a  few 
years  afterwards,  with  greater  vigour  and  much  more  at  length.  See  the 
excellent  reprint  of  hts"Anatomie  of  Abuses,"  made  under  the  etlitorial 
care  ofW.  B.  D.  D.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1836.  The  same 
gentleman  in  about  to  follow  up  the  inbject,  by  a  new  edition  of  Hall's 
funtfbria  Florae  fur  this  Socieiy. 

P.  176,  line  19,  Such  as  their  either  husbands  are.]  There  is  probably 
some  misprint  in  this  passage,  which  it  is  not  very  material  to  set  right, 
as  llie  meaning  is  pretty  evident :  "  either  *'  ought  probably  to  be  erased. 

P.  179,  line  31,  Dost  thou  suppose  that  those  Frenchmen  whiche  were 
orucllye  murtbcred,  jtc.]  Alluding  to  the  Massacre  at  Paris,  iu  15?^. 

P.  18*2,  line  18,  But  al  this  while  thty  passe  not  for  any  exhorlations.) 
An  old  idiomatic  expression  for  tftey  heed  not,  or  care  not  for  any  exhor- 
tatioas.    It  is  often  met  with. 
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The  Council  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  desire  it  to  be  understood 
that  they  are  not  ansvrerable  for  any  opinions  or  observations  that 
may  appear  in  the  Soeiety*s  publications;  the  Editors  of  the  several 
worics  being  alone  responsible  for  the  i 


INTRODUCTION. 


As  the  present  volume  has  only  a  partial  reference 
to  dramatic  performances,  it  may  very  probably  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  some  Members  of  the 
Sbakespearc  Society.  It  was  liowcver  most  desirable 
that  the  suppressed  tract  of  Lodge,  in  answer  to 
Gosson*s  "  School  of  Abuse,"  should  be  preserved  in 
an  accessible  fonu ;  and,  as  it  was  too  inconsiderable 
in  bulk  to  appear  by  itself,  it  is  accompanied  with  an 
accurate  reprint  of  the  earliest  of  the  same  author's 
numerous  publications,  in  which  he  protests  against 
"  the  unjust  slander"  with  which  lie  had  been  assailed 
by  Gosson,  in  his  later  work,  **  Plaj'es  confuted  m 
Five  Actions,**  without  date,  but  printed  about  the* 
year  1382.  This  treatise,  "  An  Ahiruni  against 
Usurers,"  is  in  other  respects  not  unworthy  of  no- 
tice, as  it  exposes  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  a  class  of 
men  who  are  found  in  most  countries,  delineated  by 
the  author  from  his  own  observation,  or,  as  his  words 
might  infer,  his  personal  experience.  It  also  fiir- 
niishes  an  early  specimen  of  that  conversational  style 
which  De  Foe  has  employed  so  effectively  in  his 
various  fictitious  narratives. 


▼I 


INTRODUCTION. 


Having  obtained  the  use  of  the  curious  little 
volume  of  tracts  relating  to  Stage  Phiys,  which  cou- 
taius  T.nrlgft'a  fipply  i^  anqfinn^  and  which  WHS  pur- 
chased at  Heber's  sale  (Part  IV.,  No.  2,334)  by  the 
late  ^Villiarii  Henry  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Craigentinny, 
with  permission  to  have  it  transcribed  for  the' use  of 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  I  was  led,  somewhat  incau- 
tiously, to  undertake  the  editing  of  the  present 
volumS,  instead  of  leaving  it  wholly  in  the  more 
competent  hands  of  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  a  gentleman 
to  whom  the  Society  is  under  such  manifold  obliga- 
tions; but  with  his  friendly  assist^ince,  the  task  has 
not  proved  veiy  arduous. 

The  increasing  attractions  of  theatrical  entei*tain- 
ments  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizalietli,  were 
attended  with  serious  abuses.  The  crowds,  in  par- 
ticular, wltich  Hocked  on  the  Sundays  to  places  of 
popular  amusement,  occasioned  loud  complaints  and 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  tlie  Puritan  ministers. 
As  dramatic  performances  were  however  encouraged 
and  patronized  by  the  Queen  herself  and  many  of 
the  nobility^  the  denunciations  in  sermons  preached 
at  Paul's  Cross,  and  even  the  prohibition  of  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  which  prevented 
the  erection  of  a  tlieatre  withiu  the  bounds  of  the 
City,  had  no  eftect  in  checking  the  evil.  • 

Two  years  after  the  appearance  of  Nortiibrooke's 
"  Treatisi?  agaitist  Di(!iug,  Dancing,  Plays,  and  Liter- 
ludes,  with  other  idle  Pastimes,"  Stephen  Gosson, 
who  had  himself  been  a  writer  for  tlie  Stage,  pub- 
lished his   "School  of  Abuse."     Both  these  works 


have  been  reprinted  in  the  series  of  the  Society's 
publications,  and  edited  by  Mr.  CoUier,  with  liis 
usual  fidelity.  In  the  same  year,  1579,  Gosson  pub- 
lished another  work,  entitled  "  The  Epheraerides  of 
FliLilo,"  at  the  end  of  which  he  annexed  "  A  short 
Apologie  of  the  School  of  Abuse;  against  Poets, 
Pipers,  Players,  and  their  Excusers.'*  In  this  Apo- 
logy Gosson  tells  us  that  the  Players,  having  in  vain 
applied  to  some  members  of  the  Universities  to  answer 
his  formei"  publication,  tliey  at  length  "  had  found 
one  in  London  to  write  certain  honest  Excuses,  for 
BO  they  term  it,  to  their  dishonest  Abuses  which  I 
revealed."  To  what  individual  he  alludes,  camiot 
be  asceitained.  Mr.  Collier,  I  think  i*atlicr  inad- 
vertently, says  this  "  alludes  to  Thomas  Lodge  the 
dramatist,  who  very  soon  afterwards  pubhshed  his 
reply  to  Stephen  Gosson."  It  is  however  by  no 
metms  clear  that  this  was  the  case,  when  we  consider 
his  words.  **  Our  players,"  (he  says)  "  since  I  set 
out  the  Schole  of  Abiise^  have  travaUed  to  some  of 
mine  acquaintance  of  both  Universities,  with  fayre 
prefers,  and  greater  promises  of  rewardes,  if  they 
woulde  take  so  much  paines  as  to  write  against  mee ; 
at  last,  like  to  Penelopee's  suters,  which  seeuig  them- 
selves disdained  of  her,  were  glad  to  encroch  witli 
some  of  her  maides,  when  neither  of  both  Universities 
would  heare  their  plea,  they  were  driven  to  flie  to  a 
wcake  hedge,  and  fight  for  themselves  with  a  rotten 

stake .It  is  toldc  mee  that  they  have  got  one  in 

Loudon  to  write  certauie  Honest  Ejccuses^  for  so  they 
tearme  it,  to  then-  dishonest  Abuses  which  I  revealed^ 
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I  stayc  my  baude  till  I  see  bis  booke;  wben  I 

have  peinised  it,  I  wil  tel  you  more."  As  Lodge's 
tract  makes  no  mention  of  this  Apology,  the  two 
slieets  of  which  it  consists  may  have  already  been  in 
the  printer's  Imnds;  and  before  being  corrected,  when 
the  usual  Hcense  for  pubUcation  was  rcftiscd,  only  a 
few  copies  may  have  been  thrown  off.  But  Gosson's 
distinction,  "  one  in  London/'  in  contrast  with  some 
persons  in  both  Universities,  will  not  apply  to  Lodge, 
although  at  that  time  lie  ])robftbly  resided  in  London. 
It  is  at  least  evident  that  they  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance, although  they  were  students  at  Oxford 
at  the  same  time,  and  took  their  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  within  seven  months  of  each  other.  When 
Lodge's  ti*act  came  into  Gossou's  liands,  as  something 
imexpectcd  on  his  part,  he  expressly  states,  tins  was 
"  one  whole  yeere  after  the  privy  printing  thereof/* 
and  consequently,  several  months  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  his  ^^Ephemerides." 

This,  after  all,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  and  it 
is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  a  tract 
issued  under  such  eircnmstances  was  not  likely  to  be 
the  one  specially  written  in  favour  of  the  Players  at 
!the  time,  when,  in  consequence  of  "  his  Defiance  unto 
j  Players,"  Gossonsayshe  "  wa*  mightthfhesettwith  heaps 
[  I  of  adversaries"  Of  these  productions  he  has  presei-ved 
^B  the  outline  of  one  named  "The  Play  of  Plays,"' 
^H  "written  in  their  owue  defence,"  which  was  brought 
^M        on  the  Stage,  but  probably  never  printed.     Another 

^1  *  In  fain  "  riuyea  ConfuteJ,"  sign.  F^  t-3.     See  Also  Collier'i  Annob 

k 


>  In  bin  "  Playea  Confuted, 
or  the  SUgCr  vol.  ii.,  p.  275. 


anonymous  tract,  of  which  uiifoi'tuuat^ly  no  copy  is 
known  to  exist,  xa  noticed,  in  his  "  Ephemerides,"  as 
having  passed  through  the  press,  in  1579,  under  the 
disguised  title  of  "  Strange  Newes  fi-om  Affrica." 

Tliere  is  however  no  occasion  to  enlarge  further 
on  the  various  works  for  or  against  the  Stage  which 
appeiired  at  this  time,  after  the  detailed  information 
wliich  Mr.  Collier  has  prefixed  to  tlie  reprints  of  the 
two  volumes  to  wliich  I  have  already  alluded.  But 
I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  he  will 
complete  the  series,  by  the  republication  of  Gosson's 
"  Short  Apology,"  |)rinted  in  1579,  and  of  liis  latter 
work,  "Playes  confuted  iu  Five  Actions,"  as  these 
contain,  within  a  limited  compass,  much  curious 
matter  relating  to  the  Stage.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, it  may  be  more  suitable  for  me  to  endeavour 
to  collect  the  scattered  notices  relating  to  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Lodge,  and  to  subjoui  an  enumera- 
tion of  Ills  writings,  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory  which 
cannot  be  considered  an  unsuitable  addition  to  the 
present  volume,  as  the  publication  of  a  Society  whose 
object  it  is  to  illustrate  the  history  not  merely  of 
tlie  Drama,  but  of  English  Literatui*e  during  the 
remarkable  perio<l  in  whicii  the  author  flourished. 

In  this  attempt,  however  misuccessful  it  may  l)e, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  supply  some  local  disadvan- 
lages  by  seeking  the  friendly  aid  of  others.  I  would 
Sfpccially  desire  to  acknowledge  how  much  I  have  been 
indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen:  Jolxn  Payne 
Collier,  Estj.,  and  Peter  Cunuingltam,  Esq.,  two  of 
the  most  efficient  members  of  the  Shakespeare  So- 
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ciety;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bandinel,  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
O.  Coxe,  Oxford;  Samuel  Christy,  Esq.,  M.P.; 
Dr.  Irving,  Edinburgh;  W.  H.  Spilsbury,  Esq.,  of 
Lincohi's  Inn  Library ;  and  Sir  Charles  G.  Young, 
Crarter  King-at-Arms,  through  the  kind  intervention 
of  W.  B.  D.  D.  TumbuU,  Esq.,  Advocate.  Nor  must 
I  omit  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  liberal  use  accorded 
to  me  of  several  of  Lodge's  tracts  preserved  in  the 
rich  and  interesting  library  collected  by  the  late  Mr. 
Miller  of  Craigentinny. 

David  Laing. 

■     Edinburgh,  Janei  1853. 
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THOMAS  LODGE  AND  HIS  WEITINGS. 


"  Who  does  not  wish  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  an 
buthor  who  could  write  Buch  stanzaa  as  the  following  ? — 

"  ^  Sec  where  the  babes  of  memory  arc  laid, 

Under  the  shadow  of  ApoIIo*8  tree ; 
That  plait  thoir  garlanda  fresh,  and  well  apaid, 

And  breath  forth  lines  of  dainty  poesy. 
Ah!  world  farewell:  the  sight  hereof  doth  tvll, 
That  true  content  doth  in  the  desert  dwell. 

*•  *  Sweet  solitary  lifc>  thou  true  repoBC, 

AVherein  the  wise  contemplate  Heaven  axight, 

In  thee  do  dread  of  war  or  worldly  foea, 
In  thee  no  pomp  scdaceth  mortal  aight; 

In  thee  no  wanton  cares  to  win  with  words, 

Nor  larkuig  toys  which  city  life  afforda. 

•*  *  At  peep  of  day,  when  in  her  crimson  pride 
The  Morn  ttesprcsils  with  rofies  all  the  way 

Where  PhoDbus'  coach  with  radiant  course  must  glide. 
The  hermit  bends  his  humble  knees  to  pray ; 

Blcming  that  (lod  whose  Iwiinty  did  besluw 

Sucii  beauties  on  the  earthly  things  below.' 

"  These  sweet  lines,  and  many  more  of  the  same  flow  and 
fancy,  were  written  by  Thomas  Lodge,  considerably  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  a  poem  •  In  com- 
mendation of  a  Solitary  Life ;'  and,  avoiding  certain  uucouth- 
nesties  of  antique  6i>elliDg,  it  is  obvious  that,  for  the  grace 
and  facility  of  the  verse,  and  for  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  sentiment,  the  lines  might  have  been  written  yesterday — 
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if,  indeed,  any  of  our  living  *  babes  of  memory*  could  equal 
the  ease,  purity,  and  piety  of  Lodge." 

Such  is  the  commencement  of  a  paper  on  "  Thomas 
Lodge  and  his  AVorks,"  by  John  Payne  Collier,  Esq., 
which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
December,  1850,  and  which  contains  a  minute  and 
interesting  enumeration  of  his  sevcnd  works.  Had 
this  been  followed  bj  one  or  more  papers,  as  proposed, 
giving  an  account  of  Lodge's  personal  history,  and  a 
general  and  comprehensive  view  of  Lis  character,  the 
})reseut  attempt  would  have  been  supei'fluous. 

Thomas  Lodge  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lodge  (grocer).  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1563,  by 
his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Williiim  Laxton 
(grocer),  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1542.  He  was 
born,  there  is  reason  for  supposing,  about  the  year 
1558,  either  in  London,  oi*  at  West  Ham,  in  Essex. 
He  himself  ropciitcdly  speaks  of  "  the  offspring  from 
whence  he  came  "  as  a  lineage  of  which  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed ;  and,  either  in  accoi'dance  with 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
imputations  tlirown  out  against  liim  by  his  early  an- 
tagonist, Stephen  Gosson,  he  uniformly  styles  liimself 
"  Gentleman."  Wood  derives  his  descent  "  from  a 
family  of  that  name  in  Luicolnshire"  (he  should  have 
written,  I  suspect,  Shropshire),  and  in  a  pedigree,  still 
believed  to  be  extant,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge  (tlie  father), 
claims  to  be  the  representative  of  Odoard  dc  Logis, 
Baron  of  Wigton,  in  tlie  county  of  Cumberland,  in 
the  reign  of  Ilemy  L ' 

I  Gcutlcman*fi  Magazine  for  16.14,  vol.  ii.,  p.  M7. 
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Without  attempting  to  assign  London  or  its  vici* 
nity  as  the  pUice  of  his  birth,  we  have  his  own 
autliority,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  that  he  "  was 
bred  and  brought  up  in  the  City.'"  Sir  William 
Laxton  died  on  the  29tli  of  July,  1556,  and  his 
funeral  took  place  on  the  9tli  of  August,  when  his 
son-in-law.  Lodge,  acted  as  chief  mourner.  *  In 
1559,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  tlie  father  of  tlie  poet,  was 
chosen  one  of  tlie  Sheriffs  of  London,  and  in  1562, 
Lord  Mayor.  On  the  18th  of  April,  15G3,  Sir 
Thomas,   still   Lord  Mayor,   had  a  son  christened; 

'  Vincent:  Salop  in  Coll.  Armor,  p.  209. — "  Tliomu  Lodge,  bom  mt 
Coood,  settled  in  London  as  a  grocer,  and  wu  Lord  Mayor  uf  Loudon  in 
1562."     (Httlbert*s  Mtaual  of  Shropshire  Bioffrnphy,  p.  21.) 

The  following  vcnea  were  placed  on  the  tomb  of  Sir  William  and  I>ady 
Laxton  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldcrmary,  London : — 
"Sr  WilUam  Laxtoo  lies  interred  within  this  hollow  vaolt, 
TkaS  hf  good  life  had  bappy  death,  the  end  for  which  he  toughtr 
Of  poor  and  rich  he  waa  belor'd,  his  dealings  they  were  juat, 
God  hath  hm  Soot,  hia  body  here  conaamcd  ia  to  dnat 

•*  Bat  Bes  \j  Fame,  that  lately  died.  Sir  William  Laxton'i  Wife, 
Ttat  erer  «■•  a  doer  good,  and  liv'd  a  rtrtuouir  life : 
A  aiHlfii]  MalxoR  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  learned  aort, 
A  trae  sad  ftitMsl  dtiaea  and  died  with  good  report.** 
"He  dSed  tfa  SMh  ^17  if  Jaly,  l^se."  Sir  Tbomaa  and  Lady  I^e 
(&c  faker  aad  Bother  of  the  poet)  are  alao  buried  in  St  Mary,  AJd«r« 
magf,     I-Adf  LazIoo  left  XlOO  10  bcr  grandaoo  Tbomaa  Lodge  itodent 
iTLteab'aln. 

'  AivlkehariBlBSclfarT'aClnB^  A|dc^llar7,Cbcr«wa•«aea- 
icnMMBK  pvfi^  vaen     ayiaea  ■aBy  wonmspnn  men  ano  womcB* 
Ar  haBKiifl  banaai;  with  vax,  it  it  recorded  by  acitiaeaof  Loadoa, 

^■^v*  p^  ^Her,  ^  ^feer  dJuv  tka  bean*  wh  take*  dova. 
<7W  Vmrj  ^  Bamj  Mathy%,  Otiam  and  UerdMaC  Tailor  aT  Loo- 
daa::  ««^  iv  «c  T     '      Smm^  by  late  G«^  KtiAak,  Eaf.; 
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WiUiaui  Earl  of  Pembroke  being  one  of  the  god- 
fathers.' Sir  Thoin!is*8  name  also  occurs  as  one  of 
five  merchant  advcutui'ers,  at  whose  expense  a  vessel 
was  fitted  out  for  Giunca,  in  Feliruary,  1562-3,  return- 
ing in  August;  and  again,  in  the  following  year." 

Lady  Lodge  was  courted  by  authors  when  her  son, 
the  future  poet,  was  a  minor,  the  Registers  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  recording  under  the  7th  of  April, 
1579,  that  Edwiu-d  White  obtained  a  license  for 
printing  a  small  work,  "  The  Myrror  of  Modestie."' 
The  author  was  Tliomas  Salter,  and  it  was  dedicated 
by  tlic  publisher  to  Lady  Anne  Lodge,  The  full 
title  of  the  little  book  is  this : — 

"  A  IkQrrhor  mete  for  «U  Mothers,  Hatrones,  and  Maidens,  intituled 
the  Mirrhor  of  Modcstie.  uo  Icsttc  profitable  aud  pleasant,  then  neoenarie 
to  bcc  read  and  practised. 

"  Imprinted  at  London  for  Edward  White,  at  tlie  little  North  dore  of 
Paule^  at  the  signe  of  the  Gun.** 

^  Macbyn's  Diary,  p.  117. 

^  Hakluyt*8  Voyage  vol.  ii^  part  2,  pp.  £4,  5S.  Lond^  1509,  folio. 
**  Which  Voyage  is  also  written  in  verse  by  Robert  Baker."  This  refers 
to  "  The  first  voyage  of  Robert  Baker  to  Guinie,  with  the  Minion  and 
Primrose,  set  out  in  October,  1563,  by  Sir  William  Gorranl,  Sir  William 
Cheater,  M.  Thomas  Lodge,  Anthony  ilicknuw,  and  Edward  Castelin :" 
also,  "The  second  voyage  to  Goinie,  and  the  river  of  Sesto,  set  out  in 
the  moneth  of  November,  1563,  by  Sir  William  Garrard,"  &c.  Hakluyt 
inserted  Baker's  poetical  accounts  in  his  first  Collection,  London,  1589, 
but  he  omitted  them  in  his  enlarged  work,  in  1599. — To  these  voyages 
has  been  assigned  the  unenvicd  distinction  of  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  infiunous  traffic  of  slaves,  which  wan  aAerwnnls  countenanced  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  (Bancroft's  United  States,  4th  edition,  vol.  i^  p.  173 ; 
Grahame's //w/ory  <j/"  ^orM  ^iBCT-ioci,  vol.  1.,  p.  16,  edit,  Lond.,  1837. 
4  vols.,  8vo.) 

'  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  vol.  it,  p.  86.  (Shakespeare 
Society.) 
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As  only  two  copies  of  this  volume  are  known,  the 
dedication  is  here  subjoined. 

"  To  the  right  vcrtuons  Mfttrone,  and  singuler  good  Lkdie  Anne,  wift 
to  the  right  worshipful!  Sir  Thomas  Lodge  knight,  E.  W.  wishcth  long 
life  and  prosperous  estate. 

"  Having  a  long  tyme  debated  with  myself  (my  very  good  Lady)  after 
the  copie  of  this  Pamphlete  was  come  into  my  haiideH,  too  whom  I  might 
best  dedicate  the  same,  your  L.  at  last  came  to  my  rcmcmbrauncc,  as  the 
Ladie  too  whom  I  did  knowc  my  self  to  be  so  greatly  beholden,  by  many 
rooeired  courtesses,  that  I  could  not  but  confesae  my  self  bound  to  be 
mindful!  of  requitall,  to  the  uttermoste  of  my  power,  and  tlicrcforc 
no^mg  the  title  that  it  beareth,  beytng  the  Mirrhor  of  Alodestie,  I  kncwe 
none  so  worthie  (at  least  to  whom  I  was  indetted  of  duetic)  as  your 
Ladiship  to  be  patronesse  hereof,  because  that  the  vertue  whereof  it 
beareth  the  title  dooeth  so  gloriously  shine  in  you,  as  veric  Enrie  her 
•elf  cinnot  but  confesae  (muche  rather  a  right  demyng  myndc)  that  it  is 
your  desarte  to  have  it,  bothe  for  afSrmyng  that  whiche  is  conteincd 
therein  (by  your  life)  to  be  Laudable,  and  also  to  incorage  other  by  your 
supporte  to  followe  your  steppe,  to  attain  to  your  atchived  fame.  Wher- 
forc,  although  the  gift  be  far  unable  to  gratitie  the  least  part  of  the 
favour  I  have  found,  yet  I  have  boldly  presumed  too  presente  it  unto 
you,  as  bceyng  assured  (considerj'ng  your  courteous  Nature)  of  courteous 
aoKptation,  and  the  rather  becau^  it  is  a  Mirrhor  to  teacbe  Maidciu  to 
be  Modest,  whereof  you  have  ahvaies  been  a  Mistrciwc,  and  therefore 
maye  the  better  judge  if  it  bee  well  wrought,  by  pcruRyng  it  at  your 
bette  leaflttre,  whiche  not  doubtyng  but  ye  will  dooe,  I  cease  from  fbrther 
tronblynge  you,  -vnth  my  duetifViU  commendations,  and  daiely  intercession 
to  the  Almightie,  for  the  happie  estate  and  prospcritie  of  your  Ladishippe, 
that  am  your  worshippes  moste  bounden,  E.  W." 

This  is  followed  by  an  "  Epistle  to  all  Motliers, 
Mntrones^  and  Maidens  of  Englande,"  on  four  pages, 
and  that  by  the  body  of  the  work.  It  is  ended  by 
"  A  pretie  pitliie  Dialogue  betweue  Mercuric  and 
Vertue.     Made  by  T.  8."^ 

*  The  body  of  the  book  in  thus  subscribed,  at  the  end,  on  sign.  D  6  ^ — 
"  FiniM  q.  Tfiomas  SaUer." 
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Lady  Anne  did  not  long  survive  tlie  dedication,  as 
AMiite,  its  publislier,  ou  the  29th  of  December,  1579, 
obtained  a  license  for  "  An  Epitaph  of  the  Lady 
Anue  Lodge ;"  and  what  renders  this  chiefly  worthy  of 
notice  is,  that  in  the  Register  the  nanic  "  T.  Lodge" 
is  added,  as  the  autlior;  but  no  copy  of  this  Epitaph 
or  Elegy  has  been  discovered.  Her  huslmud,  Sir 
Thomas  Lodge,  survived  till  February,  1583-4;* 
and  it  appears,  from  the  following  pedigree,  commu- 
nicated by  Sir  Charles  G.  Young,  Garter  King-at- 
Arms,  that  he  had  couti'acted  a  second  maniage. 


Annr,  dau.    of  Sir' 

Willinm  Laxton, 

Knight,  Mayor  of 

London;    bur-  at  St 

Mary,  Aldermory. 


'Sir  TuoMAS  Lodge,  Knightr 
Mayor  of  Ixmdon,  1563;  bur. 
at  St.  Mary,  Aldermary,  Dec^ 
1583.  Will  dated  Utb  Dec, 
1583,  proved,  7th  June,  1585, 
by  Gamaliel  Woodford. 


Margaret, 
dau.  of  — 


Parker  of 

Wrotcaley. 
(Second  wife.) 


Wiluam=Maria, 

Lodge,       dau.  uf 

son  and       Thomas 

heir,  sur-         Bla- 

viving,         grave, 

1583.         ofLond. 


Jodanha, 

ux.  Gamaliel 
Woodford, 

merchant  of 
the  Staple. 

7 


Thomas, 

not  named 

in  his 

father's 

will,  1563. 


'~TT\ 

NiCUOLAV 
HSKTRY, 

Benedict, 
all  named  in 

their  father's 
will,  1563. 


TUOHAS  LODOB. 
Minor  in  1583 


I 

Annr. 

1563. 
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*  llis  epitaph  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermnry : — 
"  Here  lietb  buried  Sir  Thomas  Lodge*  Knight,  and  Dame  Anne  hii 
Wife.  He  was  Lord  Mayor  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  I5G3,  whca 
God  did  visit  this  city  with  a  great  Plague  for  our  Sins.  For  we  are 
sure  that  our  Redevmer  livethj  and  that  we  ahall  rite  out  of  (he  Earth 
in  the  latter  day^  &c.     Job.  19." 

'  Tlmt  Thomas  Lodge  the  poet  was  the  second  real  son  of  the  T^rd 
Mayor,  is  proved  coucluaiTcly  by  the  foUovring  monument  in  KoUcstoa 
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As  Tliomas,  the  second  son,  is  not  named  iu  bis 
father*s  will,  the  omission  confirms  the  fears  of  the 
mother  as  1  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  and  also  the 
attacks  of  Gosson,  his  antagonist. 

A  passage  in  Lodge's  **  Alarum  against  Usurers," 
1584,  is  wortliy  of  notice,  where  "  the  young  Gentle- 
man "  involved  in  difficulties  by  his  extravagant  mode 
of  living,  is  thus  addressed  by  his  father : — 

•^How  tenderly,  good  boye,  i«  iky  mother*s  lyfe  wast  thou  cherisliedf 
How  dcerdy  beloved!  IIow  well  instructed  I  Did  I  ever  entice  thee  to 
vice?  Nay,  rather  enforced  I  thee  not  to  love  vcrtue?  And  whence 
comineih  it  th&t  all  these  good  instructioos  are  swallowed  up  by  one  Ma 
of  thy  foUieP  In  the  Universities  thy  wit  was  praised^  for  that  it  waa 
pr^nant;  thy  preferment  great,  for  that  thou  deservedst  it;  so  that, 
before  God,  I  did  imagine  that  my  honour  shuld  have  beginning  in  thee 
alone,  and  be  continued  by  thy  offspring;  hut  beeing  by  me  brought  to 
the  Innes  of  Court,  a  place  of  abode  for  our  English  gcntric,  and  the  onely 
nuncrie  of  true  learning,  I  finde  thy  nature  quite  altered,  and  where  thou 
first  sholdest  bare  learnt  law,  thou  art  become  lawlesae." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  di'awing  the  inference 
that  Lodge  was  in  some  measure  describing  his  own 
"  tried  experience." 

Cburch,  Nottinghamshire,  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  immediate 
younger  brother: — 

**  Underneath  Ucth  the  body  of  Nicholas  Lodge,  gent.,  third  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lodge,  mmetimes  I^rd  of  this  Manor  uf  RoHeston,  whose  piety 
towards  many  orphans,  his  allies,  and  friends  are  extant  in  his  Will,  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish  notified  by  his  bequest,  his  upright  dealing  testified 
by  all  he  knew.     He  died  September  2.5,  1612. 

**  Thomas  Ix>dge,  Doctor  Medicus,  te»tAmenti  sui  solus  Executor 
cUriMimo  fratri  amoris  sui  testimonium  niocrcns  posuit." 

Nicholas  Lodge's  will,  dated  29  August,  161*2,  contains  the  following 
bequest: — "To  the  wife  of  my  dear  brother,  Thomas  I^ge,  five  pounds 
to  buy  her  a  pair  of  bracelets  of  gold  in  remembrance  of  ray  love  to  her." 
Her  christian  name  unfortunately  is  not  given.  Ilis  brother  William 
wai  aliTfl  and  hta  brother  Henry  dead  when  he  made  his  will. 
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Lodge'fl  first  entn'  into  the  University  of  Oxford, 
says  Anthouy  Wood,  was  in  1573,  nnd  **  he  was 
afterwards  servitor  and  scholar  under  the  learned 
and  virtuous  Mr.  Edward  Hobye,  of  Trinity  College, 
where  making  early  advances,  his  ingenuity  Ix^gau  at 
first  to  be  observed  by  several  of  bis  compositions  in 
poetry."^  Lodge  himself,  in  a  dedication  to  Henry 
Lord  Hunsdon,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's household,  thus  refers  to  his  studies  at  Oxford : 
"  Other  reasons  more  particular  (right  Honourable) 
chalenge  in  me  a  speciall  affection  to  your  Lordship, 
as  being  a  scholler  with  your  two  noble  sonnes, 
Master  Edmond  Carew  and  M.  Robert  Carew,  (two 
siens  worthie  of  so  honourable  a  tree,  and  a  tree 
glorious  in  such  hououi*abIe  fruite)  as  also  1)eiug  a 
scholler  in  tlie  Uuiversitie  under  tliat  learned  and 
vertuous  Knight,  Sir  Edward  Hobbie,  when  he  waa 
Batcheler  in  Arts,  a  man  as  well  lettered  as  well 
borne,"*  &c. 

Thomas  Lodge,  of  Trinity  College,  took  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the  8th  of  July,  1577.  His 
classical  attainments  sufficiently  2>rove  that  he  had 
not  neglected  liis  studies,  although,  for  some  reason 
not  explained,  he  did  not  remain  at  Oxford  the  usual 
period  to  qualify  himself  for  taking  the  higher  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Soon  after  his  return  to  his 
friends  in  London,  he  was  admitted,  on  tlie  2Gth 
of  April,  1578,  into  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.* 

*  Athcnie  OxoDienseft,  hy  Dr.  BltM,  vol.  iL,  p.  382. 

*  Sec  this  dedication  at  page  xxvih. 

*  The  elder  Thomas  r<odge  «ru  adiuitted  iuto  the  Society  of  Lincoln's 
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His  sureties  were  Rol)ert  Ilungate  and  Edward 
Thoruesby.  His  name  occurs  again  among  those 
below  the  bai*,  who  had  to  keep  their  vacations  in 
1579,  but  in  the  records,  from  Uie  24th  to  the  30th 
Elizabeth,  inclusive,  the  names  are  wholly  omitted. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  ever  been  called 
to  the  bar,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  his 
attAchmeut  to  litcratui-e  had  withdi'awn  his  mind  fi*om 
pursuing  his  career  as  a  hamster,  for  the  clmrge 
brought  against  him  by  Gosson  of  "  leading  a 
vagrant  life "  is  in  some  respects  supported  by  his 
mother's  will,  wherein  (1579)  she  bequeaths  the  use 
of  a  portion  of  her  property  towards  "his  iinding  at  liia 
book  at  Lincoln's  Inn,"  and  the  remainder  to  him, 
on  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-five,  with  this  pro- 
vision, however,  that  should  he   "discontinue  his 

Inn  8th  of  October,  1.161.  Ffis  sureties  were  John  Bowycr  and  John 
iConyon.  While  a  student,  he  sccnis  to  have  acted  as  Sub -Treasurer,  as 
in  shown  by  the  following  order  made  at  a  council  held  on  the  feast  of  AU  ! 
Soiats,  9  Eliz.  (1  November,  15fi7) : — "It  ia  granted  to  Mr.  Thi 
Lodge,  late  Undcr-Treasurer  of  this  Socictie,  for  his  ^eat  paincs  taken' 
in  the  [ooUectioa]  of  the  duties  of  tliis  Societie,  shall  have  xx*.  to  him 
ptid  of  the  benevolence  of  this  Socictie  by  Mr.  Robert  Mounson,  now 
Trewarer  of  this  Societie."  Bin  name  a^^n  appears,  3nd  February,  (1570) 
12  Eliz.,  as  Sub-Treasurer  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  in  the  same  >'car, 
Amcmg^  the  names  of  penons  to  be  called  tn  the  bar  "  at  the  next  mootc,'* 
b  Ihc  fuUowing  order  :  " and  that  Mr.  Lodge  shall  bo  likLwiac  cal- 
led to  the  borrc,  so  that  he  leave  practtsinge  as  an  Attomeyc  within  one 
ycarc  next,  and  otherwise  not  to  l>e  accounted  an  an  nttcr-borrister  aflcr- 
wards.**  During  the  next  three  years  his  name  is  entered  at  different 
timei  among  tbe  barristers  keeping  their  vacations.  William  Lodge  was 
admitted  into  the  Society  on  the  30th  of  July,  (1572)  14  KHz.,  Thomas 
Morte  and  Thomas  Lodge  being  his  sureties.  After  tluM,  the  name  of  the 
cider  I..odge  diappears  from  the  tKK)k^  and  that  of  Lodge  junior  is  twice 
entered  as  keeping  vacations  (in  16  Eliz.)  among  the  names  below  the  Inr. 
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studies*'  aud  cease  to  Ix?  what  "a good  student  ought 
to  be,"  his  share,  on  the  decision  of  his  father,  shoidd 
be  divided  among  his  l)rothers.  ^ 

Gosson's  "  Schoole  of  Abuse,  containing  a  pleasant 
invective  against  Poets,  Pipers,  Phiyers,  Jesters,  and 
such  like  Caterpillers  of  a  Coniniouwealtli,"  was  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1579.  Lodge,  who  had  alre^idy 
distinguished  himself  bj  his  literary  attainments, 
with  all  the  zeal  of  youthful  ambition,  wrote  his 
remarks,  not  in  the  way  of  defending  the  pci^sons 
engaged  in  theatrical  entertaiuments,  but  of  vindi- 
cating tlie  lovers  of  poetry,  music,  and  the  drama, 
and  to  protest  against  these  liberal  arts  being  held 
up  to  public  contempt.  Gosson,  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  which,  according  to  the  pedantic  custom  of 
the  time^  be  £iiils  not  to  exhibit  by  classic  quotation, 
rather  more  liberal  than  well  judged.""  In  this  re- 
spect, Lodge  was  not  far  behind  him.  His  remarks, 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  consisting  of  sixteen 
leaves,  were  suppressed  before  publication,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  usual  license  being  refused; 
but  a  few  copies  had  found  their  way  into  private 
circulation,  without  title-page,  preface,  or  name  of 
tlic  author.  This  tract  forms  the  first  article  in  the 
present  volume.  One  of  these  copies  came  acci- 
dentally into  the  possession  of  Gosson  after  a  con- 
siderable interval,  for  he  says,  "  Amonge^t  all  tlie 
favourers  of  these  uncircumcised  Philistines,  I  meane 

*  The  notices  frum  this  and  other  wills,  hare  been  kindly  suppltcil 
while  the  sheet  was  at  prow,  by  Teler  Cunningham,  Eftq. 
'  Somen's  Traets,  vol.  iii.,  p.  552. 
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the  Plaiers,  whose  bcartcs  are  not  right,  no  man  til 
of  late  durst  thrust  out  Ms  heade  to  mayutainc  their 
quan-ell  [meaning,  probably,  in  an  open,  avowed 
manner]  but  one,  in  witt,  simple;  in  lemming,  igno- 
rant; in  attempt,  rash;  in  name,  Lodge;  whose  bookc, 
as  it  came  not  to  my  handes  in  one  whole  yeere 
after  the  privy  pi-iiiting  thereof,"  &c.  In  the  dedi- 
cation of  tliis  work  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  he 
ftirthcr  states,  among  "  the  Defendantes  of  Players," 
he  "  thought  it  necessaryc  to  nettle  one  of  their 
Orators  above  the  rest,  not  of  any  set  purpose  to 
deface  hym,  because  he  hath  dealt  very  gi-ossely, 
homely,  and  uucbaritjibly  witli  me,  but  like  a  good 
surgeon,  to  cut  and  to  scare,  when  the  place  re- 
quii-etli,  for  his  own  amendment.  Which  thingo  I 
trust  shall  neither  displease  your  honor,  nor  any  of 
the  godly,  in  the  readings  so  long  as  the  person  whom 
I  touch  is  (as  I  heare  by  hys  owne  frendes,*  to  hys 
repentance  if  he  can  perceive  it)  hunted  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  God,  and  become  little  better  than  a  vagarant, 
looser  than  liberty,  lighter  tliau  vanitie  itsclfe."  The 
work  containing  this  attack  bears  the  title  of  "  Playes 
Conftited  in  five  Actions,  proving  that  they  are  not  to 
be  suifred  in  a  Christian  coniniou  wcale;  by  the 
waye,  both  the  Cavils  of  Thomas  Lodge,  and  the  Play 
of  Playes,  written  in  their  defence,  and  other  obiec- 
tions  of  Players   frendes,  are  truly  set  downe  and 


'  So  little  wu  GooMU  scqtiointcd  with  hitn,  that  he  calls  him  **  Wil- 
Uam  Lodge;**  but>  baring  diBCOvered  his  mistakct  he  corrected  this  ia 
the  titlc'pogCf  and  a  slip,  with  the  name  Thomas^  is  faund  in  wme  copies 
puted  over  WUliam. 
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dircctlye  answearcd."  It  has  no  date,  but  was  printed 
about  the  year  1582. 

That  Lodge  had  at  this  time  been  visited  "  by  the 
heavy  hand  of  God,'*  appears  from  his  own  words.  In 
1581,  he  aided  BamabyRiche,  a  somewhat  vohiniinous 
author,  in  correcting  the  style  of  one  of  his  works, 
"  Tlie  straunge  and  wonderfull  Adventures  of  Don 
Simonides,  aGentilman Spaniarde."  In  some  conimen- 
ilatory  verses  which  follow  tlic  jireface,  Lodge  say* 

"  Good  Ricbe,  a  wise  man  hardly  can  dcnyc 
Out  that  your  bookc  by  mc  Ul-mcuded  ta :" 

and  tlien,  in  raference  to  himself,  he  adds : — 

"  Whose  long  distrcssc  hath  laid  his  Muse  to  rest, 
Or  dull  his  sprightes,  or  sences  at  the  k-st." 

Tlicse  lines  are  interesting,  as  a  proof  of  the  early 
proficiency  in  poetical  composition  which  had  at- 
tracted notice  while  a  student  at  Oxford.  The  whole 
of  this  address  to  Riche  may  be  quoted. 


**  TUOMAS  LODG£,  GEKTILMAN,  IN  PIIAISE  OF  TU£ 
AUCTU0UK8  WORltB, 

"Where  wantcth  jndgcinent  and  advised  eye 

To  Doate  or  coatc  the  thyng  that  is  amissCj 

Good  Riche,  a  wise  man  hardly  can  denye 

But  that  your  booke  by  mc  Ul-iuendcd  is: 

My  heddc  suche  pleasure  can  not  brookc  by  gia, 
Whose  long  distrcssc  liath  laicd  his  Muse  to  rest, 
Or  dull  bis  sprightes,  or  sences  at  the  lest. 

"Some  errours  yet,  if  any  such  there  bee, 
Your  willyng  mynde  male  quickly  them  subdue, 
For  wise  men  winke,  when  often  tynie«  thei  see. 
Yet  fuolcs  are  blyudc,  whcu  moste  thei  aecuie  tu  vcwe, 
Of  proudc  contempt  this  mischief  docth  ensue, 
Tluit  he  that  iKorucs  the  fruitc  of  honest  toUc, 
From  bacc  regard,  hymself  can  scarce  assolle- 
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**  The  wisest  men,  for  that  the!  inortall  were, 

Did  runoe  aiui««c,  and  kept  not  levcll,  bUII 

Some  wuitoD  woorkcs,  some  p^vcr  stile  did  bcarc, 

Yet  echc  proceeded  from  the  self  same  quill : 

Wee  ought  nut  tbiiikc  that  thuec  inciui  myndes  were  UI, 

For  sore  the  vice  that  thci  did  layc  la  sight 

Was  for  to  make  it  growe  in  more  despight. 

"  I  leave  thee  now,  my  Muae  aflbrdcs  no  more ; 

A  dolcfuU  dumpe  pulles  backc  my  pleasaunt  vainc; 

Lookc  thou  for  prali«c  by  men  of  learned  lore, 

Dcsptac  the  akoffe  that  gn>we8  n*om  shuttle  brainc; 

Fur  mc,  I  honour  tliec  for  taking  paioe. 

And  vrishe  eclie  youth  that  apcndea  his  tymc  amissc 
Would  fixe  his  pcnnc  to  write  suchc  woorkcs  aa  this. 

"  Vita  miftero  longa^falici  brevis" 

But  the  charge  which  Gosson  brought  against 
Lodge  as  a  person  of  a  "  vagrant  life,"  seems  to 
liave  suggested  the  notion,  which  has  been  so  often 
repeated  as  a  well-established  fact,  tliat  Lodge  him- 
self had  become  a  "pkyer."  That  this  was  the 
case,  rests,  I  fear,  on  no  other  testimony  than  the  use 
made  by  Henslowe  in  describing  Lodge,  of  the  term 
"player;'*  a  name  in  Lodge's  time  equally  applicable 
to  an  actor  and  a  wiiter  for  the  stage— a  playwright, 
AVlion,  however,  in  1584,  Lodge  publislied  liis 
"  Alarum  against  Usurers,"  he  appeals  to  his  courte- 
ous friends,  tlie  Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  to 
protect  "  my  person  from  tliat  reproach  which  about 
two  years  since  an  injurious  caviller  objected  against 
me."  As  this  work,  cout^iining  the  Primordia  of  liis 
studies,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  forms 
the  cliief  portion  of  the  present  volume,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  quote  his  own  words  in  rt:ply  to  Gosson, 
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who,  "  not  measunng  me  by  my  birth,  but  by  the 
subject  I  haudlcd,"  had  thus  "  slandered  me  without 
cause.'*  It  has  been  remiirked  that  the  tone  of  his 
address,  in  referring  to  the  injurioiis  aspersions  of  his 
antagonist,  places  Lodge's  cliai'acter  in  a  candid  and 
amiable  jwint  of  view.' 

Although  for  several  years  he  still  designed  him- 
self "  Tliomas  Lodge,  of  Lincolncs  Inn,  Gentleman," 
he  seems  never  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
adhering  to  the  legal  profession,  as  a  barrister;  and 
we  have  his  o^vn  authority  for  stating  that,  "  being 
my  selfe  first  a  Student,  and  afterwards  falling  from 
bookes  to  armcs,"  he  quitted  his  peaceful  studies  for 
a  more  adveutui-ous  life.  In  his  subsequent  pub- 
lications, he  alludes  to  two  expeditions  in  which  he 
was  concerned.  The  fii'st  may  be  assigned  to  the 
year  1587  or  1588,  when  he  accompanied  Captain 
Clarke,  probably  in  one  of  those  marauding  expe- 
ditions which  were  so  frequent  at  this  period  against 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements.  To  the 
Gentlemen  Readers  he  says:  "To  be  briefe,  roome 
for  a  souldicr  and  a  sailer,  that  gives  you  the  fruits 
of  his  labors  that  he  wrought  in  tlie  Ocean,  when 
eyerie  line  was  wet  with  a  suj'ge,  and  everie  humorous 
passion  wjis  countercheckl  with  a  storme." 

^  Collicr'i  Foctical  Decameron,  vol.  ii.,  p.  229.  The  writer  of  a  valua- 
ble article  on  I^gc  intheGcntlcmon'sMagozincaaysthat,  "previously to ^ 
his  [Lodge's]  oominencing  a  vngTHnt  life,  he  made  a  vrtll«  dated  1583,  in 
the  preamble  to  wbicb  be  stales  that  being  uf  sound  mind  and  body  but 
fully  impressed  with  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  he  Uiiukn  it  fitting  to 
deviK  bis  proiierty,  in  case  of  accident,  to  bis  wife  Juou  and  bin  daughter 
Mary,  lie  alsu  bequeaths  bis  law  books  to  a  pcrvon  named  Sheriton.'* 
If  Mich  n  will  wa8  actually  made  by  Thomas  Lodge  the  poet,  it  may 
safdy  be  B^trnmcd  it  was  not  as  a  prelude  to  a  vagrnnt  life. 
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In  tliis  voyage  to  "  the  Islands  of  Tercerns  and 
the  Cauarics,'*  to  ]:>eguile  the  time  with  laboui*,  as 
Le  says  in  tlie  dedication  of  his  Rosalynde,  "  I  writ 
this  booke;  rough  as  liatcht  in  the  stoimcs  of  the 
ocean,  and  feathered  in  the  surges  of  many  perriloua 
seas."  Tercera,  an  island  near  tlie  west  coast  of 
Africa,  forming  part  of  the  group  of  the  Azores,  was 
a  Portuguese  settlement;  but  no  account  of  Captain 
Clarke's  expedition  1ms  been  recorded. 

In  1589,  havijig  returned  to  England,  Lodge  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  containing  "  the  most 
pitliie  and  pleasant  Ilistorie  of  Glaucus  and  Silla/' 
In  the  dedication  of  the  volume,  intended  at  first  for 
his  own  personal  friends,  he  states  his  reason  for 
making  it  public. 

**To  his  Especial!  good  friend  Master  Rafe  Crane^  and  the  rest  of  his 
OKWt  entire  well  willere,  tbe  Gcntiemcn  of  the  Innca  of  Court  and  Cli&un- 
eerie,  Thomu  Lodge,  of  Lincolnes  Innc,  Gent.,  wtsheth  increase  of  wor- 
ship and  continuance  in  vertue. 

"  Swecte  iUster  Crane,  I  had  not  thought  at  thia  instant  to  have 
paitaked  my  paasions  with  the  print,  whose  discontented  tbougbts  so  long 
inured  to  oiKurilie,  were  divorced  many  yeans  auicc  from  vaiue  glories 
inordinate  foIUe;  but  the  base  uecessitie  of  an  extravagant  inelancbolie 
mate,  that  bad  no  other  xmde  of  guod  ad  vtctum  atliurt  but  the  forestall- 
ing of  other  mcoB  inventions,  made  my  impcrfit  Poems  (in  spite  of  waste 
paper)  to  baxard  an  apprenticeship  in  PowIeR :  so  tlwt  that  which  in  the 
fizBt  peeping  foorth  was  whulie  predestinate  to  your  friendship  by  an  uu- 
defiiand  marte,  is  made  the  mcrcinarie  recreation  of  evcrie  ridiculous 
mate.  Oar  Wits  now  adaies  are  waxt  verie  fruitefull,  and  our  Pamph- 
lelcn  Bore  than  prodigall:  so  that  the  posies  which  ttoodc  nuked  a 
tcdiow  mom  termiHua^  doo  raunt  their  double  apparrell  as  soonc  as  ever 
tbe  Eacbcfiner  openeth ;  and  cverie  comer  is  tooke  up  with  soine  or  other 
pr^irfyitT'  eoQipaoion  that  will  Imitate  any  estate  for  a  two-[)cnnic  nlmes. 
I  eoold  afford  you  whole  »ervicc5  of  ahtturditicfi,  that  irould  dipquict  the 
diiprtloii  of  Arte,  usque  ad  pascam^  were  it  not  that  I  pittic  to  particu- 
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larize  iiiniple  fellowes  imperfectionfi,  uid  ain  altogether  loath  to  adventure 
my  jMuiics  in  tw  uiigratcfull  a  I'roviucc.  For  transfunnctl  ScUIb,  how- 
ever she  hapncd  dow  to  bee  diAJoyned  from  diadunfVill  Charybdia,  thinke 
not  but  if  they  have  good  shipping  they  will  mcctc  ere  long  both  in  one 
shop :  and  landed  they  bod  at  this  instant,  in  one  and  the  self  same  bay, 
if  Scilla  (the  unfortuuatcr  of  the  two)  had  not  met  with  a  mudie  pirate 
by  the  way.  Arrived  shce  is,  though  in  a  contrary  coast,  but  90  wrackt 
and  wcatherbcaten  through  the  unakllfulnes  of  rough  writers,  that  made 
their  poast  haste  passage  by  night,  ast  Glaucus  would  scarce  know  her  if 
he  met  her.  Yet  my  hope  is.  Gentlemen,  that  you  will  not  so  much 
imagine  what  she  h,  aa  what  shee  was :  insomuch  as  from  the  shop  of  the 
X^uintcr  shce  is  folne  into  the  hands  of  the  staincr.  Thua  referring  the 
BUpportance  of  my  credit,  and  the  inability  of  my  verse  to  your  ingenious 
opinions,  1  bid  you  farewell  till  the  next  Tearm ;  at  which  time  I  hope  to 
entertaine  your  severall  delights  with  farre  better  discourses,  and  bee 
suppliant  to  my  good  frciul  Master  Crane  in  some  or  other  more  accept- 
able Poem.  In  the  nieanc  time,  let  my  appliable  voluisfte  intitle  me  to 
your  curteoie :  whose  I  am  during  life  in  all  cnterchangeable  dutie. 

"  Your  friend  asured, 

"  Thomas  Lodged 

At  this  period  of  his  life  Lodge  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits;  and  in 
1590  he  published  his  "Rosalyude:  Eupliues  Golden 
Legaciej"  said,  in  reference  to  the  pLice  where  it  was 
written,  to  have  been  "  fetcht  from  the  Canaries." 
This  pastoral  romance  was  the  most  popular  of  all 
his  works,  and  it  was  honoured  in  having  furnished 
Shakespeare  with  die  plot  of  "  As  You  Like  It." 
In  reprinting  this  novel,  in  the  series  of  works  "  used 
by  Shakespeare  as  the  foundation  of  his  dramas," 
Mr.  Collier  says,  "  We  c^uinot  hesitate  to  declare  it 
a  very  amusing  and  varied  composition,  full  of  agree- 
able and  gi'aceftd  invention,  (for  we  arc  aware  of  no 
foreign  authority  for  any  of  die  incidents)  and  with 
mucii  natm*al  force  and  siiuplicity  in  the  style  of  the 
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narrative.  That  it  is  here  and  tlicre  disfigured  by 
the  faults  of  the  time,  by  forced  conceits,  by  lowness 
of  allusiou  and  expression,  and  sometimt^s  by  incon- 
sistency and  want  of  decorum  in  the  characters,  can- 
not be  denied.  These  are  errors  which  the  judgment 
and  genius  of  Sliakespearc  taught  him  to  avoid ;  but 
the  admitted  extent  and  nature  of  his  general  obliga- 
tions to  Lodge  afford  a  high  tribute  to  its  excellence. 

The  resemblance  throughout  will  be  found  rather 

general  than  pai'ticular ;  and  the  cluiracters  of  Juques, 
Touchstone,  and  Audrey,  are  entirely  new  in  Shake- 
speare. The  names  of  the  other  personages  engaged 
in  the  drama  have  also  been  changed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  heroine,  Phoebe,  Adam,  and 
Charles  the  Wrestler."^  At  the  close  of  his  "  llosa- 
lyndo"  the  author  says,  **  If  you  gather  any  frutes  by 
this  Legacie,  speake  well  of  Euphucs  for  writing  it, 
and  me  for  fetching  it.  If  you  grace  me  with  tliat 
favour,  you  encorage  me  to  be  more  forward ;  and  as 
soone  as  I  have  overlookt  my  laboiu's,  exjwct  The 
Sailers  Kalender."  This  work  probably  had  some 
relation  to  his  sea  adventures,  but  it  seems  never  to 
have  been  piintcd.  The  dedication  of  his  "  Rosa- 
lynde"  is  as  follows: — 

"  To  the  Higbt  Honourable  nnd  hb  most  esteemed  T>ord.  the  Lord  of 
HudkIoii^  Lord  Cliiuiiherliune  of  her  Majesties  hotmbold,  nud  Oovenior  of 
her  Towne  of  Barwicke:T.L,G.  wishcth  increase  of  all  honourable  vert ucs. 

"  Such  Romance  (right  Honoumtile)  as  delighted  in  martiall  cxploytcs, 
attcm|)tcd  their  actioas  iu  the  honour  of  Auj^ustus,  because  be  wua  a 
Patron  of  soutdiere :  and  Virgil  dignified  him  with  his  poems,  as  n  Moecenas 
of  schulIcrR ;  both  joy  ntly  advauncing  hiit  niyaltic,  a?  a  Prince  warlike  and 
learned.  Such  as  Bocrifice  tu  rallan,  present  her  with  luycs  as  she  ia 
'  Shakespeare'fl  Library^  vol.  t     Loiiduu,  1843,  2  vols.,  8vo. 
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wifie,  and  with  armour  ns  the  u  valiant;  observing  herein  that  excellent 
ro  wprrrop  which  deilicatcth  honours  according  to  the  perfection  of  the 
person.  When  I  cntrcd  (right  Honourable)  with  a  deep  insight  into  the 
consideration  of  these  premisses,  seeing  year  L.  to  be  a  Patron  of  all  mar- 
tiuU  men,  and  a  Moecenos  of  such  as  appUe  themselves  to  studie ;  wearing 
with  Pallas  both  the  launce  and  the  baj,  and  ayming  with  Augustus  at 
the  favour  of  all,  by  the  honourable  vertues  of  your  minde :  being  my 
selfe  first  a  Student,  and  after  falling  from  bookes  to  annea,  even  vowed 
hi  all  ray  thoughts  dutifully  to  affect  your  L.  Having  with  Capt. 
Clarke  made  a  voyage  to  the  Islands  of  Terccras  and  the  Canaries,  to 
beguile  the  time  with  labour,  I  writ  this  bookc ;  rough,  aa  hatcht  in  the 
stormcs  of  the  Ocean,  and  feathered  in  the  surges  of  many  pcrillous  seas. 
But  as  it  ia  the  worke  of  a  souldier  and  a  schoUer,  I  presumed  to  shrowde 
it  under  your  Honors  patronage,  aa  one  that  is  the  fautor  and  favourer 
of  all  vertuous  actions;  and  whose  honorable  Loves  growen  from  the 
gencrall  applause  of  the  whole  Common  wealth  for  your  higher  deserts^ 
may  keep  it  from  the  mallice  of  every  bitter  tung.  Other  reasons  more 
particular  (right  Honorable)  chalengc  in  me  a  speciall  aflfection  to  your 
L.,  as  being  a  schollcr  with  your  two  noble  sonncs.  Master  Edmond 
Carew  and  M.  Kobert  Carew,  (two  mens  worthic  of  so  honorable  a  tree, 
and  a  tree  glorious  in  such  honourable  fruitc)  aa  also  being  a  scholler  in 
the  Universitie  under  that  learned  and  vertuous  Knight,  Sir  Edward 
Hobbie,  when  he  was  Batchclcr  in  Arts,  a  man  as  well  lettered  as  well 
borne,  and,  allcr  the  Etymologie  of  his  name,  soaring  as  high  as  the 
wings  of  knowledge  can  mount  him,  bappie  every  way,  and  the  more 
fortunate,  as  blessed  in  the  honour  of  so  vertuous  a  Ladie.  Thus  (right 
honourable)  the  duetie  that  T  owe  to  the  sonnea  chargcth  me  that  all  my 
aftection  be  placed  on  the  father;  for  where  the  braunchea  are  so  pre- 
cious, the  tree  of  force  must  be  most  excellent.  Commaundcd  and  em- 
boldened thus  with  the  consideration  of  these  forepasacd  reasons,  to 
present  my  Booke  to  yoor  Lordship;  I  humbly  intreate  yonr  Honour 
will  vouch  of  my  Ubonrs,  and  favour  a  souldiers  and  a  echoUers  pen  with 
your  gracious  aceeptanee;  who  answeres  in  affection  what  he  wants  in 
eloquence ;  so  devoted  to  your  Honour,  as  his  onely  desire  is,  to  end  his 
life  under  the  favour  of  so  niartiatl  and  learned  a  Patron. 

"  Resting  thus  in  hope  of  your  Lordships  courtesie,  in  deyning  th« 
Patronage  of  my  worke,  I  cease:  wishing  you  as  many  honourable  for- 
tunes ae  your  Lordship  can  desire,  or  I  imagine. 

"  Your  Honours  souldier  humbly  alTcclionate, 

"  Thomas  Lodge.'* 
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Lodge's  Tragedy,  "The  Wounds  of  the  Civil  War," 
may  be  assigned  to  this  period,  although  first  pub- 
lished in  1594.  In  point  of  date,  his  next  perform- 
ance was  a  kind  of  historical  romance — "The  History 
of  Robert  second  Duke  of  Normandy,  sumamed 
Robin  the  Divell."  In  addressing  "the  Courteous 
Reader  whatsoever,"  he  says :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have, 
upon  the  earnest  request  of  some  my  good  friends, 
drawne  out  of  the  old  and  ancient  antiquaries  the  true 
life  of  Robert  second  Duke  of  Normandie,  (sumamed, 
for  his  youthiull  imperfections,  Robin  the  Divell) 
wherein  I  stand  not  so  much  on  the  termes  as  the 
trueth,  publishing  as  much  as  I  have  read,  and  not 
so  much  as  they  have  written."  He  dedicates  it 
thus: — 

**To  the  wonhipfhll  and  true  Moecenu  of  learning,  M.  Thomas 
Smith,  T.  L.  G.  wisheth  all  aboandance  of  worldly  fortunes  in  this  life, 
and  the  benefites  of  heavenlie  feUdtie  in  the  life  to  come. 

"  Seeing  in  these  our  days  men  rather  seeke  the  increase  of  transitorie 

wealth  than  the  knowledge  of  devine  wiKdome,  preferring  stuffed  bagga 

before  studious  bookes,  their  pounds  before  precepts,  loosing  the  true 

ritches  of  the  minde,  to  levell  at  the  tranritorie  allurements  of  this  world, 

feeding  fooles  with  figgs,  and  philosophers  with  flontes;  I  have,  among 

the  multitudes  of  these  men,  made  ch<ace  of  your  Worship  for  my  Patron 

and  Moecenaa,  who,  of  a  &rre  more  happy  nature  with  Theodosius, 

honour  Appian,  and  sedng  leanung  almost  suppressed  with  contempt,  oi 

discountenanced  with  n^lect,  have  in  this  &mou8  Citie  (like  a  vertuoui 

member  of  the  same)  begun  to  exile  ignorance,  to  rerive  artes :  knowinj 

Ladislaus  reasons  to  be  of  force,  that  Citisens  who  are  unlettered  are  less 

or  rather  (a»  Frederick  the  Emperonr  was  wont  to  say)  ma 

than  me  ,        .ry^.^  vertuous  indearour  of  yours  (worthie  both  yat 

like  bcastes.  ,^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  advance  you,  than  the 

name  and  ^f-^^>^       ^^  ^  ^^cb^  lands,  which  ordinarily  peri 

^hointooU^andn^eU^       P^^  i.  true  ikme  which  is  gotten  1 

r f  a:r;rrer::e  to  maintaine  l^S.  which  is  so  kinde 
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those  that  scckc  after  it,  that  in  all  changes  of  fortunCt  in  all  miseries  of 
this  life,  anil  casnaltiea  whatsoever,  it  prcparcib  the  minil  aiiil  prevcntcth 
Bmhapa.  And  Icaat  I  among  the  poorc  Tlronca  of  learning,  who  desire 
the  increase  thereof  with  the  most,  though  deserve  therein  with  the  leant, 
should  seeme  to  forget  this  especially  and  ingrafted  Tcrtue  m  admirably 
bestowed  upon  your  Worship,  I  have  thonght  good  to  present  you  with  a 
rude  aiul  lonely  written  history,  which  tf  with  like  regard  you  shall  accept, 
as  Alphonstu  did  the  silly  Satires  of  Philelphua,  Idoubt  not  but  in  short 
time  to  publish  that  under  your  name,  which  shall  not  only  merit  and 
deserve  your  acceptance,  but  aim  mightcly  profit  all  stich  as  arc  studious 
in  all  sorts  of  learning.  Till  when,  I  most  humbly  commend  me,  desiring 
your  Worship  most  earnestly  to  prosecute  your  vertuous  cnterprincs,  Iw- 
Ncching  God  to  prosper  you  in  them  and  all  other,  to  the  advancement 
of  Letters.     From  my  Chamber,  2  Maij.,  1591. 

"Your Worships  to  command, 

"T.  L.  G." 


Another  work,  publisbcd  by  Lodge  in  1591,  has 
this  qimint  title,  "Cntliaros:  Diogenes  iu  bis  Singu- 
laritie,  cbristened  by  bim,  A  Nettle  for  Nice  Noses." 
It  was  printed  for  John  Busbie,  by  whom  it  was  in- 
scribed "to  tbe  right  worsbippftdl  Syr  Jolin  Hart, 
Knight."  He  says,  "I  present  your  Worship,  in 
sigiie  of  my  sincere  affect,  with  this  small  conceit, 
pcn'd  by  n  Gentleman  my  dearc  iricnd."  This 
suggests  the  probability  of  its  baring  appeared 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  author  had 
set  out  on  a  voyage  of  adventure. 

During  Lodge*s  absence,  his  "  Euphucs  Shadow,  tlic 
Rattaile  of  the  Senses,"  wJis  published  by  his  friend, 
Robert  Greene,  In  liis  dedication  to  Viscount  Fitz- 
walters  he  says — "  It  fortuned  that  one  M.  Thomas 
Lodge,  u?/to  now  is  gone  to  sea  with  Maysfer  Catidish, 
had  bestowed  some  serious  labour  in  peiim'ng  of  a 
bookc  called  Eiiphues  Sliadowc :  and  by  Ids  last  let- 
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tere  guvt  fitmigbt  charge,  that  I  shouhi  not  only  have 
the  care  for  his  sake  of  the  impression  thereof,  but 
also  in  his  absence  to  bcstowe  it  on  some  man  of 
Honor,  whose  worthie  vertues  might  bee  a  patronage 
to  his  worke."*  Greene  himself,  in  1587,  had  pub- 
lished *' Eupliues  his  censure  to  riiilautus,"  which  no 
doubt  suggested  the  title  of  two  of  Lodge's  ti*acts; 
but  both  writers  were  preceded  by  Jolin  Lilly,  "  the 
Euphuist."  Greene  also  prefixed  to  Lodge's  tract 
the  following  address : — 

"To  the  Gentlemen  Readers,  Tlealth. 
"  Gentlemen,  after  many  of  mine  ownc  labours  that  you  have  cour- 
tconslie  accepted,  I  present  you  with  Euphues  shadowe^  in  the  bchalfe  of 
my  ibscflt  (ricnd,  M.  Thomas  Lodge,  who  at  his  departure  to  sea  npon  a 
long  voyage,  was  willing,  as  a  gcncrall  farewell  to  all  courteous  Gentle- 
men, to  leave  this  his  worke  to  the  view,  which  if  you  grace  with  your 
favours  eyther  aa  hia  affected  meaning,  or  the  worthe  of  the  workc  ro- 
qoirca,  not  oncly  I  for  him  ahall  rest  yours,  but  what  laboarcs  his  Sea 
■todies  affords,  shall  be,  T  dare  promifte,  offered  to  your  sight,  to  gratifie 
yoor  eourtcsica,  and  his  pen,  as  himsclfc,  every  waye  yours  for  ever. 
fluewcU. 

"Youra  to  command,  Robert  Greene,** 

As  Candish's  last  voyage  proved  most  calamitous, 
a  short  notice  of  both  expeditions  may  be  added, 
although  Lodge's  share  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
defined.  In  Hakluyt^s  collection'  we  find  a  journal 
of  "  the  admirable  and  prosperous  Voyage  of  the 
worshippfull  Master  Thomas  Candish,  of  Triniley, 

*  Mr.  Dycc  has  inserted  this  dedication  in  his  excellent  collected  edition 
of  Greene's  Dramatic  and  FoeticuU Works,  vol  i.,  p.  i.  A  specimen  of  the 
tnct  itaelf  was  communicated  by  Uaalewood  to  the  British  Bibliographer, 
ToL  L,  p.  558-560. 

'  "  Written  by  Master  Francis  Petty,  lately  of  Ey,  in  Suffolk,  a 
gcnUcman  employed  iu  the  same  action." — Vol.  iii.,  p.  803 :  Edit.  1509. 
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in  the  Countie  of  Suffolke,  Esquire,  into  tlie  South 
Sea,  and  from  thence  round  about  the  circumference 
of  die  whole  Earth."  He  sailed  from  Plymouth  on 
the  21st  of  July,  1586,  and  rcturaed  to  the  same 
port  on  the  9th  of  September,  1588,  when  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  Lord  Chamberlain, 
humbly  desiring  liis  honour  to  make  known  to  her 
Majesty  the  successful  issue  of  this  voyage,  having 
''  either  discovered  or  brought  certain  inteUigeuce  of 
all  the  rich  places  of  the  World  that  ever  were 
knowen  or  discovered  by  any  Cliristian."  Of  tlie 
islands  of  the  Philippines,  in  particular,  he  says — 
*'  the  statelinesse  and  riches  I  feare  to  make  report 
of,  least  I  should  not  be  credited."  Purchase  says; 
'^  I  have  heard  that  all  his  sailes,  at  his  returne  in  the 
river  [Thames],  were  silke." 

Heywood,  in  his  "Great  Britaines  Troy,"  1609, 
gives  a  summaiy  of  memorable  English  events, 
among  which  he  includes  this  voyage  with  "his  two 
ships  tlic  Desire  and  Content," 


Noble  Candish,  f\iTiiisht  well, 


In  two  good  ships,  wcU  mau'd  and  builded  late, 
Comput  the  Worid.'' — (Page  4GA.) 

In  reference  to  this  voyage  of  Candish,  or  Caven- 
dish, Southey  says  — "  This  adventurer  having 
wasted  his  paternal  inheritance,  thought  to  repair 
a  ruined  fortune  by  privateering;  and  during  a  for- 
mer voyage,  in  which  he  sailed  round  the  world,  the 
ravages  which  he  committed  were  such  as  long  left  a 
stain  upon  tlie  character  of  the  English  nation."'    The 

'  Sontbey's  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i..  p.  339. 
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success  was  however  sufficient  to  induce  another  expe- 
ditiou  to  }>e  undei-takeu  upon  a  greater  scale ;  its  chief 
destination  was  for  the  South  Sea,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  coast  of  China.  It  consisted  of  "  three  tall 
£hip8  and  two  1>arks/'  and  sailed  fi*om  Plymouth  on  the 
'26th  of  August,  1591.  The  vessels  reached  the  coast 
of  Brazil  on  the  15th  of  December:  Caudisli  ordered 
two  of  his  squadron  to  attack  the  town  of  Santos; 
the  people  were  surprised  at  mass,  but  by  negligence 
they  were  allowed  to  escape,  carrying  with  them  their 
stores  of  provisions ;  and  the  want  of  fresh  supplies 
for  storing  their  vessels  was  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  disasters.  They  remained  at  Santos  till  tlie 
22nd  of  January;  but,  "tlu-ough  extivmc  want  of 
victuals  not  being  able  any  longer  to  live  there," 
they  shaped  their  course  towards  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  A  spirit  of  dissension  and  mutiny  sprung 
up ;  and,  being  assailed  by  fiirious  storms,  some  of 
tlie  vessels  were  separated,  the  men  enduring  great 
extremities  fi'om  "  cursed  famine  and  miserable  cold." 
Candisji  having  left  his  own  vessel,  the  galeon  Ley- 
cester,  in  which  he  sailed  as  Admu-al,  he  came  aboard 
the  Desire,  and  "  told  our  captain,  Mr.  John  Davis, 
of  all  liis  extremities,  and  spake  most  hardly  of  liis 
company,  and  ofdireys  ijentltmen  that  were  with  him, 
proposing  no  more  to  goe  aboard  his  own  ship,  but 
to  stay  in  the  Desire.  We  all  son-owed  to  heare  such 
hard  speeches  of  our  good  friends;  btit  harituj  spoken 
with  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Galeon,  wee  found  themfalth- 
ful,  honest,  and  resolute  in  proceeding^  although  it 
pleasi^d  oiu*  Gencrall  otherwise  to  conceive  of  them." 
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The  narrative  from  which  these  words  are  taken  is 
preserved  by  Hakluyt,'  who  styles  the  writer,  Mr. 
John  Jane,  "  a  man  of  good  observation."  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  partial  statement,  favourable  to  Davis 
and  liis  men;  butitsuflficiently  explains  Lodge's  own 
words,  in  1596,  where  he  says:  "being  at  sea  with 
M.  Candish  (whose  memorie^  if  I  repent  not^  I  lament 
not).'^  The  latter  part  of  Jane's  narrative  refers 
exclusively  to  the  ship  Desire,  after  its  separation 
from  the  Galeon,  (to  wliich  Candish  had  been  per- 
suaded to  return)  and  of  their  extreme  sufferings  from 
famine  and  disease,  imtil  tliey  reached  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  on  the  11th  of  Jiuie,  1593,  with  tlieir  num- 
ber reduced  to  sixteen  persons,  of  whom  only  five 
were  able  to  move.  On  his  return  homewards,  Can- 
dish appears  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart,  rather 
than  any  defined  disease.  A  short  time  before  his  death 
he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  his  executor,  Sir  Tiis- 
tram  Gorges,  so  filled  with  "passionate  speeche.s," 
containing  accusations  of  treachery,  cowardice,  and 
n^lect  of  orders,  against  Davis  and  tlie  captain  of  the 
Roebuck,  ("  the  most  cowardly  villain  ever  l)om  of  a 
woman")  and  nearly  all  conceracd,  that  Purchase, 
when  he  gave  it  to  tlie  world,  upwards  of  tlurty  years 
later,  says  he  had  to  omit  some  jmssage^.  From 
these  two  accounts,  confirmed  by  that  of  Anthony 
Knyvet,  also  contained  in  Purchase's  collection,  it 
appears  that  Candish  had  lost  the  confidence  of  all 
the  persons  under  his  command,  by  mismamige- 
meut,  indecision,  and  cruelty.     But  it  is  not  noces- 

>  Vol.  Ui.,  p.  843.  *  See  page  xlii. 
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sary  to  give  any  ftirther  details  of  what  Purchase 
not  inaptly  calls  "  that  dismal!  and  fatal!  voyage  of 
Master  Thomas  Candish,  in  which  he  consummated 
his  earthly  peregrinations.'" 

Knyvet  says,  for  two  mouths  they  remained  at 
Santos,  and  that  Master  Cocke,  captain  of  the 
Roebuck,  who  "  went  Captain  of  all  the  company 
that  went  ashore,  favoured  me  very  much,  and  com- 
manded me  to  take  a  Friars  cell  to  lodge  in,  in  tite 
Colledijc  of  Jesus,  where  he  himself  lodged  with  viany 
Cfiplaines  and  young  Gent/emefi"  Here  it  was,  as 
Lodge  lias  informed  us,  '^  it  was  his  cliance,  in  tlie 
Library  of  the  Jesuits,  in  Sanctum,  to  find  a  historic 
in  the  Spanish  tongue,"  of  which  he  professes  to  give 
a  translation  in  his  "  Margaritc  of  America,"  printed 
in  1596;  a  work  \\Titteu  in  a  ship,  in  the  midst  of 
"  souldiers  of  good  reckning,"  but  with  greater  "  will 
to  get  a  dinner,"  tlian  "to  win  fame;"  and  in  such 
tempestuous  weatlier,  that  it  seemed  more  probable 
"  the  fish  should  eate  me  writing,  and  my  paper 
written,  then  Fame  should  know  me,  Hope  should 
acquaint  her  with  me,  or  anie  but  Miserie  should 
heare  mine  ending." 

Upon  Lodge's  return  to  England,  probably  at  the 
close  of  1592,  or  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year,  he  resumed  his  literary  occupations.  During 
his  absence,  his  friend,  Robert  Greene,  was  cut  oflF,  it 
is  said,  "  after  a  surfeit  of  pickled  herring  and  Rhenish 

'  SLnec  the  above  waa  wriUen,  I  find  a  very  full  account  of  CandisirB 
two  expeditiooB  in  Dr.  KippiVs  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica^ 
{art,  Cavendisfa)  vol.  iii.,  p.  316. 
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wine."  He  died  ou  the  Si'd  of  September,  1592, 
wlien  prolmbly  not  above  tliirty-three  years  of  age. 
Thej  had  jointly  written  a  play,  "  A  Looking  Ghissc 
for  London  and  England,"  which  was  brought  on  the 
stage,  and  performed  by  Lord  Strange's  servants,  on 
the  8th  and  27th  of  March,  1591-2,  and  again,  on  the 
19th  of  April  and  7th  of  June,  1592.'  Greene,  who 
was  a  prolific  writer,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  closed 
Lis  irregular  career  in  a  repentant  spirit;  and  soon 
afler  his  death  there  appeared  a  posthumous  tract, 
entitled  "  A  Groatsworth  of  Wit  bought  with  a 
million  of  Repentance."  This-well  known  tract  con- 
cludes with  an  earnest  address  "  To  those  Gentle- 
men his  quondam  acquaintance,  that  spend  their  wits 
in  making  Playes,  R.  G.  wisheth  a  }>etter  exercise, 
and  wisedome  to  prevent  his  extremities."  He  first 
addi*esses  himself  to  Marlowe,  then  to  Lodge,  under 
the  name  of  young  Juvenal,  and  with  them  joins 
George  Peele,  as  his  three  chief  companions.  The 
melancholy  fate  of  Marlowe,  in  June,  1693,  is  well 
known ;  and  the  death  of  Peele,  a  few  years  later,  is 
also  attributed  to  his  depraved  course  of  life.  After 
his  exhortation  to  Marlowe,  *'  thou  famous  gracer  of 
Tragedians,"  Greene  proceeds : — 

"With  ibcc  I  joyne  young  Juvenal,  [Thomas  Lodge]  that  biting 
Satyrist,  that  Lastly  with  mee  together  writ  a  Comcdie.  Swivt  Boy,  might 
I  adriK!  thcCf  be  adviictl,  and  get  not  many  enemies  by  bitter  word*, 
loveighc  ogainat  value  men,  for  thou  caaat  doc  it,  no  nuiD  better;  no  man 
M>  well:  thou  huat  a  liberty  to  reprove  all,  and  to  nonie  none:  for  one 
being  dpokcn  to,  all  are  ofFcnded ;  none  being  blamed,  no  man  is  Uijuricd 

'  Hcufllowe'i  Diary,  edited  by  J,  P.  Collier,  Esq.,  for  the  Shakesiwarc 
Society,  pp.  23,  2^1  28.     London,  1&45,8to. 
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Stop  shallow  water  still  ruaning,  it  will  rage;  tread  on  a  wormc,  and  it 
will  tume;  then  blame  not  Schollers  who  ore  vexed  with  sharpc  and 
bitter  lines,  if  tliey  rcproovc  thy  too  much  liberty  of  reproofe." 

In  1593,  Lodge  published  his  *'  Phillis,  honoured 
idi  Pastorall  Souuets,  Elegies,  aud  amorous  de- 
lights." It  would  appear  that  the  author  originally 
intended  to  have  placed  it  under  the  patronage  of  "  a 
great  Meca^nas,'^  whom  he  styled,  in  Ids  Induction, 
"  the  Ascrean  Poet  of  our  time;"  but  tlie  dedication, 
from  some  cause,  was  caucelled,  and  the  iollowing 
eubstitutcnl,  to  a  ^^shee  Mecamas,"  as  "the  true 
Octavia  of  our  time."  * 

**  To  the  Right  worthy  and  noble  Lady,  the  Countcssc  of  Shrewse- 
bury. 

**  I  httTc  advcntarcd,  most  noble  Lady,  with  the  wrastlcrs  of  Ol^'mpia, 
tho  not  to  win,  yet  to  worke  for  the  Garland ;  the  jadgement  of  my 
indurfjy  relyeth  on  your  I-Adishippe,  who  have  both  authoritie  to  con- 
vict, and  knowledge  to  commend.  I  hare  chosen  you^  Madam,  among 
many,  to  be  the  Soreraignc  and  $hee  MecsDnas  of  my  toylc,  hccauHe  I  am 
■MOred  that  the  great  report  of  your  learning  and  vertuc  (wherewith 
H  yrt  it  hath  not  pleased  you  to  dignifle  the  world)  must  even  now  be 
exemplified  in  mee,  who  dare  promise  as  much  in  affection,  as  any  other 
can  pcrfurme  in  perfection.  May  it  please  you  to  looke  and  like  of 
homlie  I'billis  in  her  Country  caroling,  and  to  couutcnance  her  ]K>ore  and 
affectionate  Sheepheard,  who  promiseth  under  the  oncly  encouragement 
of  ID  noble  a  Lady,  to  employ  all  his  best  deseignco,  life,  and  studies,  to 
TOOT  good  lyking. 

"  Your  Ladiships  most  humble  to  commauud, 

'*Tho:  Lodge:* 

It  will  be  observed  that  Lodge  in  all  his  dedica- 
tions was  much  more  liberal  in  promises  to  Ids  several 
patrons,  than  he  ever  intended,  or  at  least  succeeded 
in  jMirforming. 

'  See  Catalogue  of  Lodge's  works,  page  Uvi. 
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In  the  same  year,  he  published  "  The  Life  and 
Death  of  William  Longbeard,  accoiupaiiietl  witli  many 
other  most  pleasant  and  prettie  Histories."  This 
tract  in  all  probability  ftimished  Drayton  witli  the 
subject  of  a  play,  called  William  Longsword,  or 
Longbeard,  for  which  he  received  two  payments  from 
Heualowe  in  1598-9.* 


"  To  the  Right  worshipful!  Sir  William  Web,  Knight,  The.  Lodge 
wishcth  increase  of  Worship  in  this  life,  aad  et^rnall  blessing  in  the  life 
to  come. 

"Tlic  general  care  which  you  have  had  in  the  fatberlie  guvememeni 
of  the  Cittic,  and  the  irorthy  forwardneaK  in  cstablifihing  al  vertuoimj 
counoels  for  common  good,  have  made  me  prcsnmptDOUS  beyond  my  ex 
tome  in  the  behalfe  of  my  contre3rmen  to  present  yoor  IVorship  with 
this  short  model  of  Uistories,  wherein  you  maye  both  find  matter  worthy 
the  reading  and  circumstanccii  of  deepe  consideration.  I  nrnke  you  patron 
of  these  rare  thioga,  who  arc  the  very  pattern  and  true  Aleccnaa  of  vcr* 
toe,  seeking  by  your  wisdome  to  establish  the  estate  of  poorc  Cittiieiu 
aonnw  dccaied,  and  renew  that  by  yonr  care,  which  they  bare  loetc 
through  unadvi)icdnc8se.  Accept,  I  beseech  you,  my  poorc  talent,  or 
my  widdowea  mite,  with  as  great  devotion  as  the  hart  can  imagine  or 
opinion  conceit,  and  command  roe  who  during  life  am  yonr  Wonhipt 
uioet  bouiulen. 

"  7^0.  Lodger 

In  1594  appeared  the  only  two  drnmatic  works 
with  which  Lodge's  name  is  connected;  namely,  "  A 
Looking  Glasse  for  London  and  England,"  and  "  The 
Wounds  of  the  Civil  War ;"  lK)th  of  wliich  are  already 
alluded  to  as  compositions  of  an  earlier  date  than 
that  of  publication. 

In  1 595,  he  published  "  A  Fig  for  Momus ;  contain- 
ing pleasant  varietie,  uicluded  in  Satyres,  Eclogues,, 

'  See  Mr.  Collier's  notes,  in  Ucnalowe's  Diary,  pp.  95,  142. 
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and  Epistles."  Tlie  auilior,  in  an  address  "  To  the 
Gentlemen  Headers  whatsoever,"  says — 

"Gentlemen,  I  know  you  wouder,  that  having  so  long  time  kept 
aiknoe,  I  salute  the  world  with  bo  peremptorie  &  title.  But  if  thuu  con- 
■idcr  the  reasons  before  you  enter  into  mislike,  you  aball  be  tiatiaiied,  and 
I  excuKd.  I  entitle  my  book  A  fig  for  Momutt  not  in  ooatcmpt  of  the 
leamt-d,  for  I  honor  them ;  not  in  disdune  of  the  wd-mindod,  because 
they  cherish  science ;  but  in  dcspight  of  the  detractor,  who  having  no 

learning  to  judge,  wanteth  no  libertie  to  reproove Under  this 

title  I  have  thought  gttod  to  include  Satyrcss  Ecloguea,  and  Kputle* : 
first,  by  rcaaon  that  I  studie  to  delight  with  varictie ;  nc^tti  because  I 
could  write  in  that  forme,  wherein  no  max  might  chalenge  me  with  servile 
imitation  (wherewith  heretofore  I  have  been  unjustlie  taxed).  My 
Satyrcs  (to  Rpeake  trnth}  are  by  pleasures  rather  placed  here  to  prepare 
and  trie  the  earc,  than  to  feedc  it :  because  if  they  paase  well*  the  whole 
Centon  of  them,  alreadie  in  ray  haodsf  ahull  sodainly  be  published. 

'*In  them,  (under  the  names  of  ccrtaiue  Uomaincs)  where  I  repre- 
hend vice,  I  purposely  wrong  no  man,  but  observe  the  lawes  of  that 
kind  of  poeme.  If  any  repine  thereat,  I  am  sure  he  is  goiltie,  because 
he  bewraycth  himself.  For  my  Edogues,  I  commend  them  to  men  of 
approved  judgement,  whose  margcnts  though  I  fill  not  with  quotations, 
yet  their  matter  and  handling  will  show  my  diligence.  For  my  Epixtle9^ 
they  are  in  that  kind,  wherein  no  Englishmen  of  our  time  hath  publiqucly 
written ;  which  if  they  please,  may  draw  on  more,  if  displease,  have  their 
privilege  by  authoritie." 

This  address  is  preceded  by  the  following  dedi- 
cation:— 

"To  the  Right  Honorable  and  thrice  renowmcd  Lord,  William  Earlc 
of  Darbic,  T.  L^  his  most  humble  and  devoted  servant,  wisheth  all  health 
and  happiness. 

"My  honoured  good  Lord«  having  resolved  with  my  sclfe  to  publish 
certainc  my  Poems,  and  knowing  them  subject  to  much  prejudice,  except 
they  were  graced  with  some  noble  and  worthie  patron,  I  have  followed 
the  example  of  Mctabo,  king  of  the  Volschi,  who,  desirous  to  deliver  bis 
ooelie  daughter  from  all  perill  and  danger,  consecrated  and  dedicated 
ber  to  the  sister  of  the  Sunne.  So  I,  no  Icsse  carefull  of  my  labors  then 
.the  kittg  of  his  Camilla,  with  deliberate  and  advised  judgement,  wholly 
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dcTote  and  offer  up  my  poems  to  your  favour  and  protection :  who  bdl 
the  true  MiDCcnaa  of  the  Muses,  and  judicUU  in  their  cxerdsea,  are  of 
power  to  relieve  mj*  weaknes  by  your  worthines,  and  to  privUcdgc  mc 
from  envie,  though  she  were  prest  to  devoure  me.  If,  midst  your  gene- 
rall  favour  to  all  dewrt,  your  honour  vuuchRafe  this  particular  1icnc6te 
ti  my  industrie,  no  day,  or  time,  (as  Tully  counsailelh)  shall  deline  the 
memorieof  your  benefits,  but  aayour  noble  Father,  in  mine  infancic,  with 
hifl  own  hands  incurpuratcd  rac  into  your  house,  bo  in  tills  my  retired  age 
oud  fltudic,  my  labour,  liucn,  and  whole  life,  shall  be  imploycd  to  doe 
you  honour  and  service. 

Your  Lordships  most  boundeu  in  all  huiuilitic, 

••  Thoma$  Lodger 

In  1596,  Lodge  published  at  least  three  distinct 
tracts  ill  prose,  under  affected  titles.  The  first  is  ''The 
Divel  Conjured."  It  is  iu  the  form  of  a  confereucc 
betwixt  tlie  virtuous  and  solitary  hermit,  Anthony, 
and  three  worldly  men,  Metrodorus  the  Tynan,  Asta- 
rius  of  Cappadocia,  and  Frumeutarius  tlie  Indian. 
The  author  seems  to  have  entertained  no  light  opinion 
of  its  merits:  "Sith"  (he  says  to  the  Reader)  "you 
have  long  time  draweu  tlie  weeds  of  my  wit,  aud  fed 
yourselves  with  the  cockle  of  my  conceits,  I  have 
at  last  made  you  gleaners  of  my  harvest,  and  par- 
takers of  my  experience;"  with  much  more  to  the 
same  effect.     It  has  this  dediaition : — 

**  To  the  Right  Ilonorabtc  and  learned  Sir  John  Forteacne,  knight. 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheckucr,  Master  of  the  Wardrope»  and  one  of  hir 
Mjgesties  right  Honorable  Privie  Counsell. 

"Right  llonouruhle,  allural  by  your  Wisdome,  and  ammated  by 
your  authority,  the  one  cxpreased  by  your  gencrall  and  matchlewe  know- 
ledge in  the  purer  toungs,  and  the  pcrfit  use  and  felicitie  of  your  read- 
ings; the  other  in  your  execution  in  affairs ;  policie  in  connsailc;  place 
in  judgment;  and  credit  with  her  moHt  Roiall  Mi^jealier  I  have  (more 
audacious  then  wise)  prcflumcd  to  submit  this  weak  labor  of  mine  to 
your  judgement  to  dclermiuc  on,  aud  authoritie  to  counteniince :  for  what 
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yoar  judgeracDt  shall  winkc  at,  the  world  will  applaud,  and  wlmt  your 
autliurity  nhall  cmintenancc,  ignorant  dutmctiuu  date  nut  uiiscouatcr; 
•o  then,  shadowed  under  the  litrong  shield  of  your  faToiir,  I  neither  sus- 
pect my  canst,  nor  feare  mine  enemies,  wax  afraid  of  the  cunou5,  or 
abashed  at  the  envious.  Accept,  therefore,  taost  noble  Lord,  this  poorc 
wreck  of  my  wit,  that  hath  no  ho|>e  of  etemitie  but  by  yowr  grace,  nor 
defence  from  misreports  but  your  name;  neither  any  more  felicitie  then 
your  allowance,  and  think  of  the  writer  as  of  him  that  giveth  what  bis 
ricb  will  can  for  tho«e  favours  which  his  weake  ]Mwer  may  never  requite. 
Thus  wishing  your  Uonuur  that  ptucc  in  heaven  which  your  charitie  and 
piettc  to  all  the  learned  Justly  dcsen'eth  on  earth,  I  humbly  lake  my 
leare,  this  6Aecmh  of  April,  1296. 

"  Tour  llonon  most  bounden  Orator, 

«T.  L* 


The  second  tract,  "  A  Margarite  of  America,"  has 
already  been  noticed,  as  it  professes  to  be  a  truasLi- 
tiou  from  a  Spanish  work  which  Lodge  discovered  in 
the  Jesuits'  library  at  Santos,  in  Brazil,  in  1592, 
loth  the  dedication  and  the  address  contain  biogra- 
phical uiforniation,  and  may  here  be  quoted. 

"To  the  noble,  learned,  and  vertuoua  Ladle,  the  Ladic  Kussell,  T.  L 
wisheth  afBuenoc  on  earth,  and  felicitie  in  heaven. 

"  Madam,  your  deep  and  considerate  judgement,  your  admired  honor, 
and  bappy  readings,  have  drawne  me  tu  present  this  labor  of  mine  to 
your  gracious  hands  and  favoumble  jmtrnnage:  wherein,  though  you 
■hall  find  nothing  to  admire,  yet  doubt  I  not  but  you  may  meet  many 
things  that  deserve  cherishing.  Touching  the  subject,  though  of  it  sclfc 
it  seeme  historicall,  yet  if  it  pleow  you,  like  our  English  Sappho,  to  look 
into  that  which  I  have  slenderly  written,  I  doubt  not  but  that  your 
memory  shal  acquaint  you  with  my  diligence,  and  my  diligence  may 
deserve  your  appIauRe.  Touching  the  place  where  I  wrote  this,  it  waa 
iu  those  Straits  cbristned  by  Magelan;  in  which  place  to  the  southwanl 
many  wondrous  Isles,  many  xtrange  flshex,  many  monstrous  Patngoucf, 
withdrew  my  senses:  brietly,  many  bitter  and  extreme  frosts  at  Mid- 
summer continually  clothe  and  clad  the  discomfurtable  mountoinot;  so 
that  there  was  great  wuuder  iu  the  place  wherein  I  writ  this,  ao  likewise 
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might  it  be  niarvellcd,  thmt  ia  such  scantic  fare,  such  cuuica  of  fcare,  w 
iiiigbtie  discouragcmciiU,  and  w&ay  crosses,  I  should  dcscrrc  to  ctcmizc 
any  tbmg.  Yet  what  I  have  done  (good  Madame)  judge  aiid  hope  this 
fclicitie  from  my  pen,  that  whilst  the  raemoiie  thereof  sb&l  live  in  any  age, 
your  charitic,  learning,  iiobUitic,  and  vcrtuos,  shall  be  etenuzed.  OppUin» 
writing  to  Theodosias,  was  as  famous  by  the  person  to  whome  hce  con- 
secrated his  study*  as  fortunate  in  his  labours,  which  as  yet  are  not 
uustrcd  by  oblivion;  so  hope  I  (Madame)  on  the  wing  of  your  sacred 
name  to  be  borne  to  the  temple  of  Ktemitic,  where  though  envie  barke 
at  mcy  the  Muses  shall  cherish,  love,  and  bappie  me.  Thus  hoping  your 
Itodi^liip  will  supply  my  boldnesse  with  your  bonntie  and  affabilitic,  I 
humbly  kissc  your  most  delicate  handce,  shutting  up  my  English  duety 
under  an  Italian  copic  of  hunianitie  and  curteaie.  From  my  house,  this 
4  of  Maic,  1596. 

^*  Tour  Honors  in  all  zealc, 

*•  T,  Lodger 

**  To  the  Gentlemen  Readers. 
**  Gentlemen,  I  am  prevented  in  mine  own  hopes,  in  Kcondlng  thrifta 
forward  desires.  Som  foure  yeres  since,  being  at  sea  with  M.  Candiab, 
(whose  memoric  if  I  repent  not,  I  lament  not)  it  was  my  chance  in  the 
librarie  of  the  Jesuits  in  Sanctum  to  find  this  historic  in  the  Spanish 
long,  which  as  I  read  delighted  me,  and  delighting  me,  wonne  me,  and  win- 
ning me,  made  me  write.  The  place  where  I  began  my  workc,  was  a  ship, 
where  many  souldiera  of  good  reckning  finding  disturbed  stomackcs,  it 
can  not  but  stand  with  your  discretions  to  pardon  an  undiscrecte  and  nn- 
ataied  pcnne,  for  hands  may  vary  where  atumacks  miscary.  Tlie  time  I 
wrote  in  was  when  I  had  rather  will  to  get  my  dinner,  then  to  win  Diy 
fame.  The  order  I  wroUs  in  was  ]»a8t  order,  where  I  rather  observed 
mens  hands  lest  they  should  strike  me,  then  curious  reason  of  men  to 
eandenmc  mcc.  In  a  worde,!  wrote  under  hope  rather  the  fish  should 
eate  roe  writing,  and  my  paper  written,  then  fame  should  know  me,  hope 
should  acquaint  her  with  me,  or  anic  but  miserie  should  hcarc  mine  end- 
ing. For  those  faults  (Gentlemen)  escaped  by  the  Printer,  in  not  being 
acquainted  with  my  hand,  and  the  booke  printed  in  my  alinencc,  I  must 
crave  you  with  favour  to  judge  of,  and  with  your  wonted  curteaiea  to 
correct;  and  according  to  Ecclesiastical  1  law,  give  us  on  our  own  confes- 
sion absoluUou:  if  you  will  not,  remember  this,  that  a  countrie  laase  fur 
Ladies,  may  tell  them  they  curie  too  much;  and  for  Gentlemen,  that 
they  ore  uufashioned  by  their  fashions.     To  be  short,  who  lives  in  this 
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■rorld,  let  him  wincke  in  the  world;  for  cither  men  proove  too  blindc  in 
wuiig  too  UtU'i  or  too  presumptuous  in  condemning  that  they  aliuuldc 
not. 

*'ronn,T,  Lodger 

The  third  tract,  also  in  prose,  with  tninslations 
into  verse  of  numerous  short  quotations  fi'om  the 
Latin  poets,  is  more  of  a  SJitiric^il  cast.  The  title, 
"  Wits  Miscric,  and  the  Worlds  Maduesse :  discover- 
ing the  Devils  Incarnat  of  this  Age."  The  dedica- 
tion is  as  follows : — 

**To  the  right  worshippfult  brothers,  Kichohu  Hare  of  Stow  Bardolfc 
Esquire  and  Reconler  of  Lyn,  Hugh  Hare  Eaquirc  Bencher  of  the  Iii- 
ward  Temple,  nnd  John  Hare  Eitquire  Clarke  of  her  M^jcttttcfl  Court  of 
Words,  Tho.  Lodge,  Gentleman^  vrisheih  health,  wealth,  and  heaven. 

"  Right  Worshipfull,  understanding  how  like  Seilinis  the  Scythians 
fiigot  you  are  all  90  tied  together  with  the  brotherly  bond  of  amitic,  that 
no  disunion  or  diasention  can  depart  you ;  in  mcmoric  of  your  rare  aiid 
united  loves,  (the  like  whereof  this  barren  age  scarscly  affordcth  any) 
and  in  regard  yon  arc  three  ornaments  in  this  Honourable  Citie,  whereof 
I  cstcemc  my  self  a  member :  to  coiuKcratc  your  vertucs  with  my  fame, 
I  bare  boldlie  made  you  the  pntrons  of  this  ray  worke,  which  both  be- 
comractli  your  gravities  to  read,  and  your  devotions  to  thinke  upon. 
Accept  (I  most  humblic  intreat  you)  the  deserving  kindnessc  &ora  a 
gentleman,  whose  labours  and  curtesies  l>eing  well  construed,  shall  em- 
bolden him  hereaAcr  to  adventure  on  farrc  greater.  Till  when,  I  most 
hmnblie  commend  mc.  Written  in  hast,  fVom  my  house  at  Low-Laiton, 
this  5  of  November,  1596. 

"  Your  Worships  in  all  kindnease, 

"T.L." 

Low  Lajrton,  from  whence  this  dedication  is  dated, 
is  in  the  hundred  of  Becontree,  in  Essex,  about  six 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  London.  The  niessimge 
or  fami  of  Malmaynes,  in  the  same  hundred,'  was 
originally  given  by  Lady  Lodge  iu  her  will  to  her  son 

'  Inquisit.  26  Eliz.,  June  2>j,  ap.  Morant*8  Essex,  vol.  i.,  p,  4. 
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Tliouins,  but  the  gift  is  set  aside  in  a  codicil,  and  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk  and  Essc3c,  at 
or  near  Nayland,  bequeathed  to  him  instead.  Sir 
Thomas  Lodge's  coujitry  house,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  wife's  will,  was  m  the  parish  of  West  Ham, 
in  Essex,  near  Low  Lay  ton.' 

lu  the  last  mentioned  tract,  there  is  a  remarkable 
passage  containing  references  to  some  of  his  contem- 
porary poets.  It  occurs,  stnuigely  enough,  in  tlie 
chapter  called  "Of  the  great  Devill  Belzebub,  and 
what  monstrous  and  strange  Devils  be  hath  bi'ed  in 
our  age." 

"  One  of  these  Devils  ntmed  Hate-Vert ue :  you  shall  know  hnn  bj 
this,  he  iif  a  foutc  lubber,  bis  tongue  tipt  with  lyiug,  his  licnxt  steeld 
agttinst  charity,  he  wallu  for  the  most  part  in  black,  under  colour  of 
gravity^  and  looks  as  pale  as  the  Visard  of  the  Ghost  which  cried  so 
miaerably  at  the  Theater,  like  an  Oiater  wife,  Hamlet,  Revemob:...... 

Ilia  custom  is  to  prcfcrre  a  foole  to  credite,  to  despigbt  a  vtifc  man,  and 
no  Poet  lives  by  him  that  hath  not  a  flont  of  him.  Let  him  spie  a  man 
of  wit  in  a  Tavcrnc,  he  is  an  arrant  drunck&nl;  or  but  heare  that  he 
parted  a  fray,  he  is  a  baircbraind  quarrellcr :  let  a  SchoUer  write,  Tush, 
(saith  he)  I  like  not  these  common  fcUowcs:  let  him  write  well,  he  hath 
BtoUctt  it  out  of  some  note  book :  let  him  translate,  Tut,  it  is  not  bis 
owne :  let  him  be  named  for  prefenncnt,  he  is  insufficient,  because  poore : 
no  man  shall  rise  in  his  world,  except  to  feed  his  envy;  no  man  can 
continue  in  bis  fViendship,  who  hateth  all  men.  Divine  wits,  for  many 
things  as  sufficient  as  oil  antiquity,  (I  spcake  it  not  on  slight  snrmise,  but 
considerate  judgement)  to  you  belongs  the  death  that  doth  nouiish  tbts 
poison :  to  you  the  paine,  that  endure  the  reproofe.  Li7/y,  the  famous 
for  facility  in  discourse:  Spencer,  beat  read  i»  ancient  Poetry:  Daniel^ 
ehobe  in  word  and  invention:  DraUoUt  diligent  and  formall :  Th.Natht 
true  English  Aretinc.  All  you  unnamed  professors,  or  frienda  of 
Poctiy,  (but  by  me  inwardly  honoured)  kuit  your  industries  in  private, 
to  unite  your  fames  in  publicke:  let  the  strong  stay  up  the  weake,  and 
the  weake  march  under  conduct  of  the  strong ;  and  all  so  imbattell  your 

'  Thercgietenof  the  [MiriMh  of  West  Ham,  applicable  tot  lie  poet's  period, 
arc  not  preserved. — Sec  **  Lysou's-  Knvirous,"  art.  West  Ilom. 
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selves,  thtt  hate  of  vcrtuc  niay  not  imt>asc  you*  But  if  besotted  with 
fooliah  vain-glory,  emulation,  and  contempt,  you  fall  to  neglect  one 
another.  Quod  Dews  omen  aver  tat.  Doubtless  it  will  be  as  infamous  a 
thing  shortly,  to  present  any  bcKik  whatsoever  learned  to  any  Miecenaa 
in  England,  aa  it  is  to  be  hcaditman  in  any  free  citic  in  Germanic : 
"  Ciaudite  Jam  rivox,  pueri^  sat  prata  biberunt. 
"The  meane  hath  dincour^,  let  the  mighty  prevent  the  michiefe. 
Bat  to  our  Devill,  by  hia  leave,  we  canuot  yet  shake  bim  off:"  &c. 

Besides  these  tracts  of  1596,  Mr.  Collier  lias 
assignetl  to  Lodge  another  printed  in  the  same  year, 
cousidering  it  to  be  a  Palinode,  or  recantation  by  Uie 
author  of  his  previous  writings,  as  "  the  foule  fore- 
passed  progcnie  of  my  tliouglits,  in  the  night  of  mine 
error,"  and  to  have  been  suggested  by,  and  -mitten  iu 
imitation  of  Nash's  "  Christ's  Teares  over  Jerusa- 
lem." It  bears  this  title :  "  Prosopopcia,  containing 
tlie  Teares  of  tlie  holy,  blessed,  and  sanctified  Marie, 
tlie  Mother  of  God;"  and  is  dedicated  "  To  the  Right 
noble,  the  Mother  Countesse,  Countesse  of  Darby,  and 
tlie  vcrtuous  and  devout  Countesse  of  Cumberland." 
I  have  not  included  it  iu  the  list  of  Lodge's  works, 
being  persuaded  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  some 
other  autlior.  Except  in  the  dedication,  tliere  is  no 
resemblance  to  Lodge's  style ;  aud,  if  he  could  have 
written  tJiesc  words — *'  Now  at  last,  after  I  liave 
wounded  the  world  with  too  much  surfeit  of  vanitie, 
I  luaye  bee  by  the  true  llelizeus,  cleansed  from  the 
leprosie  of  my  lewd  lines,  and  beeing  washed  in  tlie 
Jordan  of  grace,  imploy  my  labour  to  the  comfoit  of 
the  faithfiiU" — it  would  at  least  have  shown  little  of  a 
rej)cntant  spirit,  to  have  produce<l  within  a  few  months 
his  "  Discovery  of  the  DevUs  Incarnate  of  tliis  Age." 
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But  besides  this,  if  the  copy  described  by  Mr.  Collier  *^ 
has  the  initials  "  T.  L.,"  others,  both  to  the  Dedica- 
tion and  the  Address  to  tlie  Reader,  have  (and  pos- 
sibly more  correctly)  "  L,  T."'  If  one  conjecture, 
tlicrefore,  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  ano- 
ther, it  may  be  suggested,  that  this  tract  should  rather 
be  attributed  to  Laurence  Twync,  gentleman,  one 
of  a  litei'ary  family,  who,  in  1676,  "gathered  into 
English  "  "The  Patteme  of  paiuefuU  Adventures,"  or 
the  History  of  Apollonius,  Prince  of  Tyre,  from  which 
Shakespeare  derived  many  of  the  intudents  in  liis 
"Pericles."^  Anthony  Wood  says,  of  John  Twyue, 
who  died  ui  1581,  that  his  eldest  son  "  was  Lawrence 
Twyne,  who  was  fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  and 
Bachelor  of  the  Civil  Law,  an  ingenious  poet  of  his 
time,  as  several  copies  of  verses  set  before  books, 
written  in  commendation  of  their  n\spcctive  authors, 
do  sufficiently  attest.  He  was  a  married  man,  UvchI 
at  Hardocre,  in  Kent,  and  left  issue  behind  himj  at 
his  death,  several  children."  * 

At  this  period,  a  change  seems  to  liave  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  Lodgers  life.  His  name  is  no  longer 
connected  with  works  of  a  poetical  or  miseelhuieous 
literature ;  and  he  cciiscd  to  <lesignate  liimself  of  Lin- 
coln's Iim.     Some  of  Iiis  difiiculdes  and  distresses 


'  "  The  Shake«pc*re  Society's  Papere,"  vol.  ii.»  p.  156.  From  Mr.  Col- 
lier's list  of  Lodge's  works,  {n  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,*'  it  appears 
that  the  copy  he  described  w  preserved  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 

'  Herbert*!!  Ames,  vol.  ii.,  p.  VlOO. — One  of  these  copies  is  among  the 
Hawthomden  books  in  tbe  College  University,  Edinburgh. 

a  Reprinted  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  first  volume  or  "  Sbakcitpcftre's  Li- 
brary." *  Atheoo!  Oxooicnaes,  vol.  i.,  p.  464.     Bliss's  ediL 
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bave  reached  us  through  Henslowe's  papers  at  Did- 
vich,  and  the  industry  of  Mr.  Collier.'  It  appears 
that  about  the  year  1588  he  had  contracted  a  debt 
to  a  tailor  in  the  Strand,  named  Richard  Topping, 
and  that  Ilenslowe  (not  to  lose  Lodge's  services  by 
Ills  imprisoiunent  in  the  Clink,  for  nou-paynient 
thereof)  had  become  bail  for  his  appearance  "for 
meer  good  will,  being  somewhat  acquainted  witli  him." 
Lodge,  however,  as  is  asserted,  went  beyond  seas, 
leaving  Hcnslowe  liable  for  the  debt.  Topping  ac- 
cordingly sent  in  his  claim  to  Hcnslowe,  who  declined 
paying,  and  pleaded  his  privilege  from  arrest  as  one 
of  the  grooms  of  the  Queen's  (Elizabetli's)  chamber. 
This  was  in,  or  before,  1596,  and  the  amount  was 
"  seven  pounds,  odd  money,  due  for  this  eight  years." 

The  defrauded  tailor  petitioned  Lord  Huusdou  (the 
Lord  Chamberlain)  to  interfere,  who  called  on  Hcns- 
lowe to  give  his  answer  to  Topping's  accusation. 
Henslowe  replied  that  he  was  clear  by  law  from  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  as  Lodge  had  removed  the  action 
by  habeas  corpus  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  there  (by 
the  acceptance  of  the  Judges)  put  in  a  new  ti-ial ;  tliat 
he  was  unwilluig  to  pay  another  man's  debt ;  and  that 
it  was  malice  against  him  that  suggt^sted  tlie  com- 
plaint to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  Topping  knew 
"  where  Lodge,  the  principal,  is,  and  how  he  may 
easily  come  by  him." 

Other  petitions  on  the  part  of  Topping  and  Hens- 
lowe are  presented,  but  the  issue  of  the  affair  is  un- 
known.   Topping  complains  tliat  Henslowe  protested 

*  Collier's  "  Memoira  of  Allen,"  pp.  39-4ti. 
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he  would  spcud  cue  Imndred  pouuds  ratlicr  than  pay 
the  debt.  The  ti-uth  seems  likely  that  Lodge  was 
skulking  in  this  couuti'y — tliat  Topping  knew  where 
to  find  him,  but  preferred  proceeding  against  Hens- 
lowc  than  against  a  nian  of  straw  like  T^odge. 

lie  finally  devoted  himself  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion; and  in  prosecuting  his  studies,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  he  went  abroad,  to  benefit  by  the  in- 
structious  of  some  of  the  eminent  physicians  and 
anatomists  who  then  flourished  in  France  and  Italy, 
Accorduig  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  took  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Pliysic  at  Avignon.  This  must  have  been 
previously  to  the  year  1600.  In  the  well-known 
poetical  common-place  book,  entitled  "  £ngland*s 
Parnassus,  or  the  Choycest  Flowers  of  our  Mmlerne 
Poets,"  printeil  in  that  year,  there  are  nimierous  pas- 
sages, under  the  common  heads,  Ambition,  Content, 
Couit,  Custome,  Deatli,  Folly,  Fortune,  Friends,  &c., 
with  his  name  affixed;  and  these,  were  it  worth  the 
pains,  might  probably  all  be  traced  as  extracts  from 
his  printetl  works.  The  fii'St  extract.  Ambition,  con- 
sistfi  of  these  two  lines: — 

*'  Who  flgbt  for  crovTDcs,  Kt  life,  set  aU  to[o]  light: 
Who  aim  so  high,  wil  die  or  hit  the  white- 

"  Doctor  Lodge:* 

In  those  that  follow,  the  signature  is  usually  in 
the  more  abridged  form,  "  D.  Lodge:"  thus — 

"As  when  a  troupe  of  harvtat  thrifty  nwaine^ 

With  cutting  ft^this  Earth's  ripened  hchca  umwut,  i 

Whole  Hheaves  of  come  l^e  strowon  upon  the  ploiiies, 

60  tali  the  Scots  before  the  cooqueriog  foes. 
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Both  these  extracts  occur  in  "  The  Complaint  of 
Elstred,"  which  is  annexed  to  liis  "Phillis  honoured 
with  Pastorall  Sonnets,"  &:c.,  in  1593.  This  circum- 
stance of  so  naming  him  is  of  importance,  not  only  for 
ascertaining  the  date  of  his  medical  degree,  but  also 
for  removing  any  doubts  tliat  might  be  entertained  in 
our  identifying  Doctor  Lodge  with  tlie  "  Souldier  poet 
and  Romance  writer.'"  In  the  earlier  publication, 
"  The  Phoenix  Nest,  by  R.  S.,  of  the  Inner  Temple," 
Loudon,  1592,  among  tlie  "Excellent  Ditties  of  divers 
kinds  and  rare  invention,  written  b}'  sundry  Grcntle- 
men,"  there  are  sixteen  poems  with  Lodge's  initials, 
"T.  L.,  Gent,"  which  were  probably  contributed  to 
this  poetical  miscellany  by  the  autlior,  although  some 
of  tlieni,  at  least,  occur  in  Lodge's  previous  publica- 
tions. 

Upon  Lodge's  return  from  the  Continent,  he  settled 
iuLondon,and  continued  to  practiseas  a  physician  wnth 
jfreater  reputation  tlian  success.  On  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1602,  "  Thomas  Lodge,  Doctor  of  Physic  of  the 
University  of  Avenion,"  was  incorj^omteJ  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.*  During  the  same  year,  he 
published  his  translation  of  the  Works  of  Josephus, 
from  the  Latin  and  French  versions.  This  volume 
wa8  partially  superseded  by  L'Estrange's  later  ver- 
mon,  and  wholly  by  Winston's  translation;  but  it  is 
singidar  tliat  no  copy  of  Lodge's  translation  is  to  be 
found  in  tlie  Bodleian,  British  Museum,  or  in  any  of 
the  chief  public  libraries  either  in  England  or  Scotland, 

*  8ee  alao  on  this  imlijcct,  Collier's  Life  or  Alleyn,  p.  99. 

*  Wood's  F«ti  Oxon.,  by  Blisis  vol.  i.,  p.  298. 
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although  it  actually  passed  through  seven  editions 
between  1602  and  1670,  and  can  only  be  considere^l 
of  small  pecuniary  value.  The  dedication  to  Lord 
Howaixl  of  Effingham  is  as  follows:* — 

"  To  the  Right  Honourahle  Father  of  Arts  and  Arms,  Charles  Lord 
Howard,  Baron  of  EflBngham,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  High  Constahle  of 
the  Castle  and  Forrest  of  Windsor,  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  Ejre  iu  Eng- 
laod,  Governour  and  Captain  General!  of  all  her  M^stica  Foits  aod 
Castles,  High  Admirall  of  England  and  Ireland,  Lieutenant  of  Suaaex 
and  Surrey,  Knight  of  the  most  Nohle  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  one  of 
her  Mi^cstiefl  most  Honourable  privy  Councell. 

"  Right  nonourablc,  there  is  a  saying  in  Zen&pkon  moat  worthy  the 
citing  and  insight,  that  matters  of  worth  and  oonseqncnce  are  both  to  be 
committed  aud  commended  to  their  trust  and  protection  who  know  the 
weight  and  value  thereof,  and  both  can  and  will  defend  the  same  by 
authority  and  Reason.  For  this  cause  and  upon  thin  ground  I  hare 
cboKii  your  honour  out  for  a  most  noble  Patron  of  this  most  famous  and 
accomplished  History  of  the  Jews:  whidi  fur  dignity  and  antiquity  of 
the  subject,  the  clegancie  and  purity  of  the  style,  the  choice  propriety  of 
copious  words,  the  gravity  and  variety  of  nentcnces,  the  alterations  and 
memorable  events,  and  Ustly,  for  the  birth  and  dignity  of  the  Author, 
requircth  a  spirit  of  no  less  wisedome,  courage,  and  nobility,  than  your 
self,  who  have  power  to  defend  and  knowledge  to  discern  the  worth 
thereof.  Vouchsafe  therefore  to  level  the  eye  of  your  esteem  upon  the 
Center  of  thia  happy  history:  and  as  Tbemistoclea  was  animated  to 
noble  actions  by  beholding  Miltiadea  trophies,  and  Alexander,  in  seeing 
Achilles  toiul>e,  did  grievously  sigh  with  au  honourable  emulation,  so  let 
the  zeal,  magnanimity,  and  admirable  constancy  which  erery  where 
afOontcth  yon  in  this  Book  (and  ravisheth  the  best  minds  from  the 
boundless  troubles  of  this  world,  and  drawetb  them  into  the  contempla- 
tion of  true  perfecUon)  so  settle  your  honourable  love  and  affection  to 
emulate  the  same,  tliat  as  fur  glory  in  Anns,  so  for  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting Arts,  you  may  outstrip  your  competitors  and  amaze  too  curious 

'  The  original  edition  not  being  at  present  accessible,  nor,  indeed,  a 
copy  of  any  other,  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Thomas 
Jones,  £fiq.,  for  a  transcript  of  this  dedication  from  the  latest  edition, 
1670,  prcaerved  in  Cbetham'a  Libruy,  Manchester. 
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expecUtion.  Anil  in  min«  opinion  the  tiinc  chaUengcth  no  less  at  your 
faanda ;  for  u  your  tnuLwcndcnt  dignity  and  courage  bath  returned  us  an 
happy  harvest  in  our  expected  and  lung  posHcsacd  peace,  na  by  your 
second  care  and  diligence  next  under  Sacred  Majesty  we  all  reap  the  fhiit 
and  felicity  of  blessed  abundance;  so  by  your  example  in  reading  and 
respecting  both  learning  and  the  learned*  you  shall  pull  down  that  Btjbei 
which  confused  ignorance  hath  raised  to  oTerreach  industry;  yeSf  you 
shall  strengthen  the  weakncd  ability  of  learnings  which  (alas  the  while)  is 
now-adayes  like  a  commodity  witliout  request^  scarce  saleable  by  the 
hands  of  a  cunning  Broker.  Nothing  is  more  worth  money  and  less  in 
request;  onely  the  world's  blind  creatures,  (as  S.  Hierom  termeth  them) 
the  unlettcrcilt  take  delight  in  their  errors,  whoec  writings  (as  Plutarch 
speakcth  of  Aristophanes  Poem)  are  written  for  no  moderate  man's  plea- 
sure. Let  therefore  your  upright  estimation  of  this  work  (most  noble 
Earl)  awaken  the  dead  devotion  of  such  as  contemn  Arts ;  and  let  no 
such  corrupt  drones  (as  made  sale  of  sinfuU  thoughts  for  good  merchan- 
dise) buz  about  the  hive  of  true  science :  but  as  Emperours,  Kings,  and 
Princes,  have  ever  in  their  Greek,  Italian,  and  French,  with  a  rcspectire 
acceptance  and  Iwuntifull  hand,  entertained  this  history ;  so  let  this  trans- 
lation of  Joeephus,  which  courtcth  you  now  in  English,  be  accepted  at 
jour  hands,  and  countenanced  by  your  Honour:  (br  whose  unoonfined 
lUicity  both  I  and  other  of  my  name  have  ever  prayed,  and  will  never 
cnse  to  study. 

•*  Your  Honours  unfeiucdiy  devoted, 

'*  Thomas  LoDOK." 


In  the  year  1603,  when  the  plague  was  raging  in 
London,  Dr.  Lodge  published  a  Treatise  of  the 
Plague,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  Loudon^  stating  that  he  was  "  bred  and  brought 
up  in  the  city." 

"  To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Maior,  and  to  the  Right  Worship- 
Ail]  the  Aldermen  and  Sheri0cs  of  the  Citie  of  London. 

**  Two  causes  (Right  Honourable  and  Worshipfull)  have  moved  me  to 
pablish  this  present  treatise  of  the  Plague:  one  is  the  duetie  and  love 
which  I  owe  to  this  Citie,  (wherein  I  watt  bred  and  brought  up)  and  for 
which  (as  the  Orator  Cicero  in  bis  Offices,  and  the  Philosopher  Plato  in  his 
Commoa-weale  do  testi&e)  every  good  man  ought  to  employ  his  uttermost 
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tndevour.  The  next  u  a  charitable  remorse  I  hare  oonceired  to  sec  mj 
poorc  country-mcD  and  afflicted  brethren  tnrmoilcd  and  attainted  irith 
the  p'eevous  sickues  of  the  Pla^pic,  and  left  without  guide  or  counsaile 
buw  to  succour  themselves  in  extremilie :  for  where  the  infcftion  tDost 
ragetb,  there  porertie  raignetb  among  the  Commons,  which  having  no 
supplies  to  satisfie  the  greedie  desire  of  those  that  ishuuld  att«ud  them,  are 
for  the  most  part  lel^  desolate,  and  die  without  reliefe.  For  their  aakca 
have  I  undertaken  this  province  to  write  of  the  Plague,  to  the  end  that 
with  a  little  cliarge  a  jtoorc  man  may  have  instructions  by  a  little  reading 
both  to  know  and  to  cure  all  the  evil  accidents  that  attend  the  diaeaiea. 
It  rcsteth  in  your  Honor  and  those  your  right  Worshipfnll  aasistanoet 
to  have  cspcciall  care  that  tliis  charitable  intent  of  mine  may  be  furthered 
by  your  discreet  orders,  in  such  manner  that  these  bookes  may  be  dit- 
pearsed  among  those  families  that  are  visited,  to  the  end  tliey  may  finde 
comfort  and  cure  by  their  owne  ttands  and  diligence.  This  is  the  only 
reward  I  require,  as  Almightic  God  knowetb,  to  whose  mercy  I  commend 
you.  From  my  house  in  Warwicke  Lone,  this  19  of  August. 
"  Vour  Honors  and  Worships  in  all  affection, 

**  Ttomoi  Lodger 

The  addi'css  "  To  the  courteous  and  fideudly 
Reader  "  commences  thus : — 

"  Thou  maist  wonder,  perhaps,  (Gentle  Reader)  why  amongst  so  many 
excellent  and  learned  Fhisitians  of  this  Citie,  I  alone  have  undertaken  to 
answcre  the  expectation  of  the  multitude,  and  to  bear  the  heavy  burthen 

of  contentious  Critiques  and  depravers There  have  beene  lately  eer- 

taine  Thef«ali  that  have  bestowed  a  new  Printed  livery  on  every  olde 
post,  and  promised  such  myracles,  as  if  they  held  the  vainc  of  destiny  in 
their  own  hands,  and  were  able  to  nmke  old  JExiu  yonng  againe.  Amongst 
these,  one  by  fortune  is  become  my  neighbour,  who  because  at  the  first  be 
umlcrwrit  not  his  billes,  every  one  that  red  them  came  flocking  to  me, 
conjuring  mc  by  great  prefers  and  perawasions  to  store  them  with  my 
promit*ed  preservative,  and  relieve  their  sickc  with  my  cordiall  waters. 
These  importunities  of  theini  made  mcc  both  agreeved  and  amaied; 
aggreevcd  because  of  that  loathsome  imposition  which  was  laid  upon  me, 
to  make  myself  vendible,  which  is  unworthy  a  liberull  and  gentle  miude, 
much  more  ill  beseeming  a  phixltian  and  philosopher,  who  ought  not  to 
prostitute  so  sacred  a  profession  so  abjectly,  but  be  a  contemner  of  base 
and  servile  desire  of  money,"  &c. 
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T  Bubjoin  the  conclusion: — 
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"  Thus  committing  yoa  to  him  on  whose  mercy  I  depend,  I  take  my 
Icive  of  thee,  Gentle  Reader,  desiring  no  other  reward  at  thy  hands  but 
a  finv  devout  praiurs  fur  mc,  which  I  wil  pay  thee  againc  with  double 
usury  whitest  God  lendctb  we  life.     Yale. 

"  Thine  in  all  fViendship,  TaoHAa  Lodge." 


It  18  worthy  of  notice  that  Heywood,  in  1609, 
nieutidns  Lodge  as  one  of  the  eminent  physicians  of 

^the  day. 
"  As  famouii  Butler^  P«ly,  Turner,  Poe, 
Atkinson,  Lyater,  Lodge,  who  still  survive 
^L  Besides  these  English  Gallens," '  &c. 

A  translation  of  the  Works  of  Seneca,  by  Dr. 
Lodge,  wus  published  in  1614.  It  passed  through 
two  subsequent  impressions,  and  still  remains  the 
only  Englisli  version.     In  the  earliest  edition  there 

I  is  a  dedication  in  Latin  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Ellesmere." 
Though  the  name  of  Lodge  is  not  found  in  Hens- 
lowe's  account-book,  yet  it  is  known  that  he  wrote, 
in  conjunction  with  Greene,  a  play  called  "  A  Look- 
ing Giasse  for  Loudon  and  England  ;*'  and  that,  in 
■  1591,  Henslowe  drew  Lodge's  share  from  its  perfor* 
~  monce.  In  tlie  reply  to  Topping,  to  wliich  I  hare 
already  alluded,  Henslowe  states  that  he  had  become 
bail  to  Lodge  from  "  having  sonic  knowledge  and  ac- 
i(uaiutance  of  him  as  a  player." 

The  next  notice  of  Lodge  that  has  come  down  to 

*  "Troia  Britanica;  or  Great  Britaines  Troy,  a  Poem  devidcd  into 
xtH  wvcnJl  Cantons,  &c.,  written  by  Tha  Ileywood,"  p.  79.  Ix>ndon, 
1609,  fol. 

'  Mr.  Pftyne  Collier  has  a  copy  which  was  preiientc<l  by  Lodge  to  Dekker. 
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lis,  is  still  connected  with  pecuniary  difficulties.  It  is 
a  mcuioraudmu  in  tlie  Privy  Council  Registers,  date<l 
January  10, 1616,  of  "A  passe  for  The.  Lodge,  Doc- 
tor of  Physic,  and  Henry  Scwcll,  gent.,  to  travell  into 
the  Arch-Duke's  Couutiy,  to  recover  such  debts  as 
arc  due  unto  them  there,  taking  witli  them  two  ser- 
vants, and  to  return  agayne  witliin  five  nioueths." 
This  was  immediately  after  Henslowe's  decease;  and 
it  is  much  more  likely,  as  Mr.  Collier  ohserves,  that 
Lodge  quitted  England  to  avoid  process  on  the  part 
of  Alleyn,  than  that  he  went  to  receive  debts  due  to 
himself  abroad.  Alleyn,  as  is  known,  an*ested  Lodge 
on  his  return,  but  with  no  better  ascertained  success 
than  Topping.* 

Of  Lodge's  subsequent  history  tliere  are  few  xxn 
morials.  In  1620,  when  he  published  a  revised  edition 
of  his  tratislation  of  Seneca,  he  describes  his  condition 
— "  my  1)iisiuess  being  great,  and  my  distractions 
many."  His  former  patron,  Loi*d  Ellesmere,  being  dead, 
ho  ittplaced  tlie  dedication  of  1 6 1 4  with  the  following  :— 

*'  To  the  mo6t  noble  and  my  honourable  good  Lord,  Thoznaa  Earle  of 
SnfTolkc. 

•*  Uiglit  ITonourablc  it  is  not  your  Grcntnease  that  I  admire,  nor  the 
viUoe  applause  of  the  multitude,  (which  may  bewitch  men,  but  not  per- 
fect thcin)  that  makes  mce  name  you  Patron  of  these  my  Labours.  I 
neither  Uudlcatc  this  fainoua  Worke  unto  you  for  the  benefits  I  hope,  or 
the  reputation  I  may  get,  or  upon  the  errour  of  cmtome  that  pretcndj 
more  than  Nature  intended.  I  will  not  flatter  your  GreatnesK  in  reckon- 
ing up  your  Titles,  nor  cmbacc  your  judgement,  that  can  diiOtnguish  times, 
nico,  fortunes  \  both  apparently  as  they  scemc,  and  really  as  they  are.  It  is 
your  vcrtuc,  your  goodncssc,  your  Noble  nature,  to  which  T  consecrate  my 
endeavours:  your  Honour  (which  is  the  reward  of  vcrtuc).     Thc»e,  and 

*  Collier's  Lifo  of  AUcyu,  p.  30. 
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nought  cUe,  tye  me  to  respect,  reverence,  and  estccme  both  your  Noble 
selfu  and  your  LTonourable  family,  to  whose  services  I  have  inseparably 
consecrated  uiy  best  Ubours.  In  times  past  it  was  the  costonic  of  the 
greatest  Monarchies  to  bestow  Ikiued  Deities  upon  their  mortall  £mpe- 
roun;  of  lamous  Citien  to  erect  stAtuesto  their  well  deserving  Senatours; 
of  good  Children  to  ruije  monuments  in  honour  of  their  Parents.  Yet 
whatsoever  Monarchies  have  foolishly  attempted,  Cities  have  dedicated, 
Children  have  erected,  their  memories,  times,  place,  and  (welny)  names 
ftre  extinguished.  If  Antiquity  performed  any  thing,  it  is  either  blasted 
try  flatterie,  or  concealed  by  feare. 

**This  my  Present  is  a  richer,  more  lasting,  and  happier  Jewell;  that 
in  many  ages,  and  thorow  m&ny  fires  and  combustions,  hath  continued 
their  fames  to  whome  it  was  Dedicated,  and  shall  make  you  live  in  the 
leading  thereof,  and  my  love  prove  signal!  and  famous  thereby,  when 
haply  your  worthie  deserts  shall  be  obscured  or  detracted,  or  your  greatest 
Titles  buried  in  the  bosomc  of  Oblivion.  Thus  hoping  that  this  poore 
KestUng  of  my  Labcmr  shall  be  as  graciously  accepted,  as  it  is  honestly 
and  un&inedly  intended,  I  commit  your  Honour  and  your  whole  Family 
to  his  protection,  who  oncly  searchcth  mens  hearts,  and  knoweth  how 
unfkincdly  I  respect  both  you,  your  Honour,  and  Family. 

**  Your  Uonours  most  devoted, 

'*  Thorn.  Lodger 


"To  the  Reader. 
**  Gentle  Reader,  I  present  thee  once  more  with  Seoecacs  Translation, 
if  not  so  fully  and  exactly  cleansed  Irom  his  former  misprisiomi  and 
crroura  aa  I  wish,  yet  I  hope  in  such  sort  examine<l  and  perused,  that  the 
judidous  Reader  shall  find  lease  matter  to  accept  against,  and  the  indif- 
ferent, better  light  to  undervtand  him.  My  busincsae  being  great,  and 
my  distQictions  many,  the  Author  being  seriously  succinct,  and  full  of 
Xtaootusme,  no  wonder  if  in  some  things  my  omissions  may  seemc  such,  as 
some  whose  judgement  is  mounted  above  the  Epicycle  of  Mercuric,  will 
find  matter  enough  to  carpc  at,  though  not  to  coodemne.  Let  me  intreat 
this  favour  at  thy  hands,  curteous  Reader,  to  pretend  this  Translation  to 
bee  a  Garden,  wherein  though  thovi  niaicst  find  many  holesome  herbes, 
goodly  flowers,  and  rich  medicines;  yet  can  it  not  be  but  »ome  weedes 
may  ranckly  shoot  out,  which  may  smoother  or  obscure  the  light  and 
lustre  of  the  better.  Play  the  go*Mi  Gardner,  I  pray  thee,  uud  pulling  up 
the  wcedcs,  make  thy  profit  of  the  flowers.  If  thou  wilt  correct,  l)cc 
eoniideratc  before  thou  attempt,  lest  in  pretending  to  roote  out  one,  thou 
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commit  many  crron.  Whnt  a  Stoicke  hath  written,  rcadc  thou  like  t 
Chri«titn.  If  any  doubts  entangle  thy  judgenicnt,  have  recoarvc  to  the 
sacred  Synod  of  learned  and  pious  Divinen;  whose  jud^'aiunt  will  wiect. 
thee  out  that  which  is  for  tliy  Soulea  profit,  and  diwwadc  thee  Croak 
mitting  that  which  may  cither  deprave  thy  judgment,  or  cormpt  thy 
Soulc.  The  fruit  I  cxspect  for  my  Labour  at  thy  banda,  b  oncly  this,  to 
interpret  mine  actions  to  the  best,  and  to  correct  with  thy  pen  that  which 
other  inen  Icsse  advised  have  omitted  by  over  ha«tie  labour.  Farewell, 
and  enjoy  tlie  fVuita  which  I  have  planted  for  thy  profit;  which  though 
tbefie  times  may  haply  neglect,  the  future  may  both  applaude  and  allow. 
Vale.     Thine  in  all  vertuous  endevour, 

*'  Thorn.  Lodge." 

This  P^lpistle  to  the  Reader  is  followed  by  anotJier 
to  the  Translator:  "To  his  Icarucd,  judicious,  and 
honoured  friend,  Mn.  Docrou  Lodge,'*  which  is  sub- 
scribed— *'^  Thus  with  1020  Couinieiidatioiis  unto  you, 
this  15  of  September,  I  rest,  the  uufaincd  lover  of 
your  ingenious  endevours,  W.  R." 

In  the  year  1622,  he  prefixed  a  commendatory 
Epistle  to  a  small  tract  entitled  "  The  Countesse 
of  Lincolnes  Nurserie.  At  Oxford,  printed  by  John 
Licbficld  and  James  Short,  Printers  to  the  famous 
University,  1622,  4to."  The  dedication  "  To  the 
Right  Honourable  and  approved  vertuous  La. 
Briget,  Comtisse  of  Lincolne,"  is  subscribed — "  Your 
La.  in  the  best  and  fastest  love,  Eliza})eth  Lincolne." 
In  this  she  says,  "  I  doc  offer  unto  your  La.  the  first 
worke  of  mine  that  ever  came  in  print;*'  the  pur- 
port of  it  was  "  The  duty  of  Nursing  due  by  Mothers 
to  tlicir  own  children."  Lodge's  address  is  sufii- 
ciently  complimentary  and  pedantic. 

"To  the  Courteous,  oliieily  moat  Christian  Reader. 
"The  gencrall  Consent  of  too  many  Mothers,  in  an  unnaturall  practisti 
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(most  Christian  liciulcr)  bath  caused  one  of  the  Noblest  ODd  Fairest  hands 
ia  this  land  to  set  pen  and  paper.  Aa  ashamed  to  see  her  sex  farther 
degenerate,  desirotu  fur  the  glory  tbca-off  and  bare  all  both  hgbtly  knowe 
and  anawere  their  kind^  hath  made  Honour  itselfe  stoop  to  these  paincs, 
which  now  nUee  sends  tbee  to  peruse.  Three  things  «a«ily  invite  to  read 
what  to  Ttcw  is  offrcd :  Emincncy,  or  interest  in  the  Author ;  liarity  in  the 
handled  matter;  Brerity  in  the  quickc  despatch.  These  three  meet  in 
this  won.  The  Author  su  Euiinunt  iu  Honour,  thou  canst  hardly  be 
ancicntJy  bonournble,  and  not  be  interested  in  her  Honours  acquaintance* 
scarcely  not  alliance.  Next  for  tlie  Rarenease;  a  peculiar  tract  of  this 
subject,  I  believe,  is  not  in  thine  hands.  Lastly,  it's  so  briefe,  as  I  am 
perswaded,  it  smoothly  gliding  thee  along  in  the  reading,  thy  sorrow  will 
be,  it  lands  thee  so  soone.  What  may  give  satufaction  to  a  Header,  let 
me  acquaint  thee  next,  is  here  to  be  found.  These  are  two  things :  Use- 
flilncsee  of  the  subject ;  Fulnes  for  the  prosecution.  If  method  and  souud- 
ncssc  can  make  full,  this  is  full,  what  not  alone  confirmation  ushering  in 
the  assertion,  but  refutation  for  ushering  out  objections  can  doe  to  making 
sound  and  through,  this  is  such.  The  accomodation  to  these  particulars 
(fieutle  Kciider)  I  leave  to  thyselfe,  least  T  liecome  tedious  whilst  am 
honoring  brevity.  The  pay,  assure  thysclfc,  will  bee  larger  then  the 
promise.  The  wine  much  better  then  the  bush.  This  one  word,  and 
Ik  stand  out  of  the  gate,  thou  mayest  goe  in.  If  Noble  who  readcst, 
(likoiesBe  is  mother  and  nurse  of  liking)  this  comes  from  Nobility;  ap- 
prove the  rather,  and  practise.  If  meaner,  blush  to  deny  what  Uontmr 
becomes  speaker  to  perawade  to,  president  to  lead  the  way  to.  And  so  I 
either  huiubly  take  my  leave,  or  bid  Farewell. 

**  Blest  ia  the  land  where  sons  of  Nobles  nugne, 
'  Blest  is  the  land  where  Nobles  teach  their  traine. 
To  Church  fur  blisse  Kings,  Quccncs  should  nurses  be. 
To  State  its  blisse  great  dames  babes  nurse  to  see. 
Go,  then,  great  b<jokc  of  Nursing,  plead  the  cause: 
Teach  bigh'st,  low'st,  all,  it's  God's  and  Natures  lawes." 

"  This  eminent  Doctor,"  (says  Anthony  Wood) 
"  who  practised  his  faculty  in  Warwick  Lane,  in  the 
lieginnino;  of  King  James  the  First's  [reign],  and 
afterwards  iu  Lambert  lliU,  removed  thence,  a  little 
bci'oi'c  his  la.st  end,  into  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
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dalcn,  iu  Old  Fish  Street,  London,  w]iere  he  made 
his  last  exit  (of  the  plague,  I  think)  in  1625,  leaving 
then  behind  him  a  widow  called  Joan;*  but  where 
buried,  unless  in  the  church  or  yard  there,  I  know 
not."  Wood's  information  is  as  usual  correct.  Lodge 
died  in  the  year  1625 ;  and,  on  the  12th  of  October,  in 
tliat  year,  admiuistratiou  of  Lis  ei^ects  was  granted  to 
"Jane  relict  of  Thomas  Lodge,  M.D.,  of  St.  Mary 
Afagdalen,  Old  Fish  Street,  London."  His  wife's 
niaiden  name  is  unkno\^ii ;  but  Mr.  Hunter  has  dis- 
covered that  one  Thonias  Lodge,  M.D.,  of  the  poet's 
time,  married  the  widow  of  Solonian  Aldred.' 

In  considering  Lodge's  literary  character,  it  may^ 
l>e  remarked  that  he  belongs  to  a  class  of  writers, 
the  Greenes,  Lylys,  Marlowes,  and  Pccles,  display- 
ing poetical  and  dramatic  genius,  not  indeed  of  the 
highest  oi"der,  but  from  the  versjitility  of  their  talents, 
and  the  early  period  in  which  they  flourished,  as  the 
precursors  of  our  greater  English  dramatists,  not 
likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

That  Lodge  may  liave  written  other  works  for  the 
stage  besides  the  two  with  which  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated, is  highly  j)robabIe,  but  no  Henslowe  of  tlie 
time  has  preserved  a  record  of  such  performanct 
earlier  than  1591.  In  "The  Looking  Glasse  for 
London,"  he  had  as  a  joint  author  Robert  Greene,  but 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  distinguish  tlieu'  respective 

*  Wood's  Athena  Ozon.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S84. 

*  "New  riurtrutiona  of  Sb&kcspeftre,"  i.,  334,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter. 
Lend.,  164A.  The  existing  rcgisten  of  St.  M&ry  Magdalen  commence  in 
1664. 
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portions.  In  this  play,  the  Scriptural  history  of 
Nineveh  is  applied  to  the  city  of  London,  and  it  con- 
tains a  severe  moral  lecture  on  the  abuses  of  the 
times,  exhibiting,  in  a  most  incongruous  manner,  the 
effects  and  reprobating  the  crimes  of  munlcr,  incest, 
bribery,  usury,  and  drunkenness,  which  abounded 
in  the  ancient  city.  Lodge's  historical  phiy,  "  The 
Wounds  of  Civil  War,"  is  founded  cliiefly  on  the 
lives  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  in  Plutarch,  and  is  ■RTitten 
in  a  loftier  strnin,  but  is  disfigured  by  some  scenes  of 
low  buffoonery.  Mr.  Collier  i-emarks,  "  we  can  hardly 
call  it  a  work  of  genius,  but  unquestionably  it  re- 
quired no  common  talent  to  produce  it The  cha- 
racters of  old  Marius  and  of  his  yomiger  rival  are 
drawn  with  great  force,  spirit,  and  distinctness;  a 
task  the  more  difficult,  because  they  resembled  each 
other  in  the  great  leading  features  of  ambition  and 
cruelty." » 

The  miscellaneous  prose  writings  of  Lodge  ai^ 
more  numerous,  but,  like  those  of  his  friend  Greene, 
are  not  likely  to  attract  inucli  attention,  except  as 
containing  frequent  and  curious  illustrations  of  the 
state  of  numners;  although  written  in  a  style  too 
pedantic,  they  are  not  devoid  of  interest.  His  tale 
of  Rosalyud  has  jieculiar  atti'actions,  as  having  fur- 
nished Shake8]>earc  with  the  incidents  and  most  of 
tlie  characters  in  "  As  You  Like  It." 

His  translations  arc  not  to  be  overlooked.  To  the 
revised  etlition  of  Seneca,  as  already  stated,  he  pre- 
fixes a  letter  of  conmiendation,  by  his  friend,  W.  R., 
'  CoUier's  Annals  of  the  Stage,  vol.  iii.,  p.  216. 
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who  Iww  thus  clmrftctorized  the  mode  of  translation 
mloptc^d  by  Lodge: — 

"  Worthy  Sir.  lUving  pcriwcd  your  selected  Translation  of  Seneca, 
I  cannot  but  ingtmiounly  approve  it.  Nor  is  my  judgment  lingle.  More 
li'finuHl  mon  omflnn  it. ....You  have  uncovered  the  vcile  of  that  sacred 
IVinpk-,  and  <i|MMial  the  niysterios  thereof  to  evene  eye,  that  before  Ity 
hiililcit  (uvo  to  ft  few)  ill  the  mniikc  of  a  forraine  langutgc  You  arc 
hU  prtifUiihIo  Tutor,  and  hnvt-  inntniclcd  him  to  walke  and  taltce  in  per* 
Iti't  KiiKliNh.  If  litN  ninttcr  held  not  still  the  Roman  MAJestie,  I  should 
lulRlNki'  him  oiiu  uf  ouns  he  delivers  his  mind  so  siguificantly  and  6tly. 
Hurcty,  hail  Uvm  chiw;  nny  other  tongue  to  write  in,  my  affection  thinks 
It  had  hceuu  Ku^luih ;  and  in  Kngliaht  as  you  have  taught  him  in  jc 
I'muHlutinri,  you  exprcwc  bini  so  lively,  being  still  the  same  &lan,  in 
othor  garmcntJi.  lie  hath  onely  changed  bis  habit,  like  a  disereete  tra- 
veUar.  lo  Uie  fiuthiuu  of  the  oouutrio  he  is  in,  retaining  still  the  natiTe 
gravltio  of  hii  countenanci\  and  natural!,  grncions  comportment.  For 
yuu  have  not  snitLMl  him  wt  lightly,  to  lottc  them.  You  would  not;  yoa 
eould  not.  For  hia  Genius  prompted  yon  to  write,  as  himself  would  have 
ii])okcn.      His  Hpirit  breathed  iu  you;  over-ruled  you. 

>*That  you  have  not,  parot-likc,  spoken  hisowne  word^and  tost  your- 
self Itttcrally  in  a  Latinc  cccbo,  rendering  him  precisely  verbatim,  as  if^ 
tied  to  his  tongue,  hut  retaining  his  scncc,  have  expressed  his  meaning  in^ 
our  pro|K'r  Knglish  elegancies  and  phrase,  is  in  a  Trauslatour  a  discrctioa 
that  not  oneiy  I  commend,  but  llonicc  also  commendcth : 

"  Nee  verbum  vcrbo  curabit  reddcrc  fidus 
Interpres." 

It  is  however  in  liis  cltaracter  as  a  Poet  tbat  Lodge 
perhaps  claims  his  chief  distinction.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  hoped  that  the  phin  which  Mr.  Singer,  in  his 
Select  Early  English  Poets,  left,  uncompleted,  may 
yet  be  accomplished,  by  publishing  the  whole  of 
Lodge's  poetical  compositions  in  a  collective  foroi. 
In  his  "  Fig  for  Monuis,'*  L^>9,'),  after  explaining  his 
reasons  for  adopting  tliis  title,  he  adds :  *'  I  have 
thought    good    to    include   Satyres,   Eclogues,   and 
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Epistles:  first,  by  reason  that  I  studie  to  delight 
with  varictie,  next,  because  /  would  write  in  that 
forme  wherein  no  inan  might  chalenge  me  with  servile 
imitation  (wherewith  heretofore  I  liave  beeu  unjustly 
taxed)."  This  may  not  have  had  any  refereuce  to 
his  earlier  poem  of  Glaucus  aud  Sylla ;  but  the  sup- 
position has  been  hazarded,  that  in  this  poem,  being 
written  iu  tlie  same  stanza,  and  bearing  m  some  pas- 
sages points  of  resemblance,  Lodge  had  taken  Shake- 
speare's '*  Venus  and  Adonis  "  for  his  model.  This 
proceeds  upon  an  assumption  that  the  latter  >vas 
written  before  Shakespeare  quitted  Stratfoixl-upon- 
Avon,  in  1586  or  1587,  and  that  it  had  been  circu- 
lated iu  luanuscript.'  It  is  at  least  as  probable  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  seen  Lodge*s  volume,  which 
was  piiuted  in  1589,  or  four  years  before  "  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  made  its  appearance,  and  in  which  the  allu- 
sion  to  Venus  lamenting  the  fate  of  Adonis  surely 
caimot  have  beeu  unknown  to  one  like  Lodge,  who 
was  so  iamiliar  with  classical  Hterature. 

In  regard  to  his  Satires,  some  diversity  of  opinion 
has  also  been  e-xpressed  as  to  the  claims  of  priority 
among  the  EngUsh  satuists  of  this  time.  Llall,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Nonvich,  when  he  published  his 
"  Vii^demiaruni,"  in  1597,  boldly  claimed  this  for 
hiuiself. 

"  I  first  advcntUTCt  follow  mc  who  lift. 
And  be  the  second  Gnglisb  Batirist" 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Collier  claims  the  same  dis- 

'  See  communicatioa  by  Jaiucs  P.  Hcanlon,  Kaq^  in  *'  The  SlialECSi>care 
Socicty*8  P«pen,'*  vol.  iit.,  p.  143. 
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tiuclion  for  Dr.  Doiiue/  as  a  copy  of  his  first 
three  Satires  exists  in  a  manuscript,  with  the  date  of 
1593,  two  years  prior  to  Lodge's  volume  lia^'iiig 
been  issued  from  tlie  press.  But  Lodge's  own  words 
arc  sufficieut  to  prove  that  his  attention  had  for  some 
time  been  directed  to  this  form  of  composition; 
nor  should  it  he  overlooked  that,  in  1592,  Greene 
80  pointedly  cautioned  Lodge  against  indulging 
himself  in  any  other  than  gcnci*al  satire^  and  to 
avoid  whatever  was  personal.  "My  Satyres  (to 
speakc  truth)  are  by  pleasures,  rather  placed  here 
to  prepare  and  trie  tlic  eare,  tliau  to  feede  it:  be- 
cause if  they  pajise  trell^  the  whole  Cetiton  of  themy 
alreadie  in  my  hands^  shall  sodainly  bee  published." 
In  like  manner,  he  adds,  "  For  my  Epistles,  they 
are  in  that  kind,  wherein  no  Englishman  of  our 
time  liath  publiquely  written."  Mr.  Singer,  in  his 
edition  of  Bishop  Hall's  Satires,  after  noticing  that 
ho  had  been  anticipated  by  Lodge,  and  '*  that  Donne 
and  Marston  too  appear  to  liave  written  about  the 
same  time,  though  posterior  in  the  order  of  pubhca- 
tion,'*  adds  this  remark  :  "  \Vliat  is  more  important, 
liowever,  if  not  \XiQ  firsts  Hall  may  justly  lay  claim  to 
be  considered  the  best  satiinst  of  his  age;  and  when 
we  remember  tluit  the  writer  was  only  twenty-tliree 
years  old  at  the  time  of  publication,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  graver  studies  should  have  so  absorl)e<l 
his  life,  as  to  give  him  neither  leisure  nor  incluiation 
to  renew  liis  acquaintance  with  tlie  Muse.*'* 

*  Collier's  Poetical  Dccvncron,  toI.  i.,  p.  123. 

'  Satires,  by  Jooeph  llall,  p.  vii.     Chiiwick,  182-i,  Umo. 
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It  would  appear  that  Lodge's  success  as  a  poet 
was  not  equal  to  that  as  a  novelist  or  niisccllaneous 
writer,  or  such  as  to  induce  him  to  attempt  those 
greater  efforts  to  which  he  occasionally  alludes.  In 
one  of  his  Eclogues,  inscribed  to  Drayton,  under 
the  name  of  Rowland,  he  introduces  himself  by  the 
name  of  Grolde,  being  an  inversion  of  the  letters  of 
his  own  name.     It  begins : — 

"  Whie  amgs  not  Oolde  as  be  whilorae  did. 

In  focrcd  numbeiB,  mnd  diriner  vaine, 

Such  liymnes  as  from  bace-liumor'd  braines  are  hidf** 

He  enlarges  on  the  little  encouragement  awarded — 

"  In  BQcb  an  age,  where  learning  bath  no  laude, 
Nor  needie  Homer  welcome,  or  appUadc" — 

and  his  resolution  to  follow  other  pursuits,  since  he 
says :  "  Arts  perish,  wanting  honour  and  applause/' 

**  Wliich  sound  rewards,  since  this  neglectful  Lime 
Repines  to  yocld  to  men  of  high  desert, 
rie  cease  to  revel  out  my  wits  in  rime, 
For  such  who  make  so  base  account  of  art: 
And  since  bj  wit  there  is  no  meancs  to  clime, 
rie  houJd  the  plough  a  while,  and  pile  the  cart, 
And  if  mj  Muae  to  wonted  course  retume, 
rie  write,  and  judge,  peruse,  commend,  and  bume.** 

Sir  Egertou  Brydges  has  paid  a  just  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  genius,  in  his  republication  of  "  Eng- 
land's Helicon,"  a  poetical  miscellany,  to  which 
Lodge  was  a  contributor,  in  1600.  "  By  far  the 
first  of  these,"  (he  remarks)  "are  the  composi- 
tions of  Dr.  Thomas  Lodge  and  Nicholas  Breton. 
That  the  genius  of  both  these  writers  was  not  only 
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elegant  and  highly  polished,  but  pure  and  unsopliis- 
ticated,  and  fai*  above  the  taste  of  their  age,  luaj  be 

safely  affiniied In  Lodge  we  find  whole  pastorals 

and  odes,  which  have  all  the  ease,  polish,  and  elegance, 
of  a  modern  author.  How  natiu\al  is  the  sentiment, 
and  how  sweet  tht 
Old  Damon* s  Pastaral: 


expression,  of  the  following. 


in 


**  *  Homely  hearts  do  harbour  quiet, 

Little  foor,  and  micklc  HoUoe ; 
States  8us}MH:t  their  bed  and  diet; 

Fear  and  craft  do  haunt  the  palace. 

Little  would  I,  little  want  I, 

When  the  mind  and  store  agrccth ; 
Smallest  comfort  w  not  scanty ; 

Least  he  longs  that  little  sceth. 

Time  hath  been  thai  I  have  longed, 

FooliJ^h  and  to  like  of  folly^ 
To  converse  where  honuur  thronged. 

To  ray  pleafnires  linked  wholly. 

Now  T  gee,  and  seeing  sorrow. 

That  the  day  consuni'd  returns  not : 
Who  dare  trust  upon  to  morrow, 

When  nor  time  nor  life  aojoums  not*' 

"  How  charmingly  he  breaks  out,  in  Tlie  Solitary 
Shepherd's  Song : 

'* '  0  shady  vale,  O  &ir  enriched  meads, 

0  sacred  woods,  sweet  fields,  and  rising  mountains; 

O  painted  flowers,  green  herbs  where  Flora  trcsds. 
Refreshed  by  wanton  winds  and  watry  fountains  I' 

"  Is  there  one  word  or  even  accent  obsolete  in  thirf^ 
picturesque  and  truly  poetical  stanza? 

"  But  if  such  a  tender  and  moral  fancy  be  ever 
allowed  to  trifle,  is  there  any  thing  of  the  same  kind 
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in  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry  more  exqui- 
site, more  delicately  imagined,  or  expressed  with 
more  happy  artifice  of  language,  than  Rosalind's 
Madrigal,  beginning — 

"  *  Lore  in  my  faosonif  like  a  bee, 

Doth  BUck  his  sweet: 
Kow  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  met 

Now  wiUi  his  feet. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  rest. 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast; 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 

Ah,  wanton,  will  yeF * 

"  Compare  Dr.  Lodge  not  only  with  his  contem- 
poraries but  his  successors,  and  who,  except  Breton, 
has  so  happily  anticipated  the  taste,  simplicity,  and 
purity,  of  the  most  refined  age?" 

Well  might  Phillips,  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum^ 
1675,  commend  him  as  "one  of  the  writers  of  those 
pretty  old  songs  and  madrigals,  which  are  very  much 
the  strain  of  those  times"  Although  not  free  from  the 
conceits  and  quaintness  which  disfigure  so  many  of 
the  older  poets,  the  ease  and  natural  simplicity  of 
his  verses  will  always  secure  to  Thomas  Lodge  a 
place  of  distinction  among  the  poets  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 
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I.  A  Reply  to  Stephen  Gosson*s  School  of  Abuse, 
in   defence   of  Poetry,   Musick,   and   Stage  Plays. 
1579-80.     Small  8vo.,  16  pp.     Without  title  or  im-* 
print. 

[Only  two  copies  of  tbis  unpnblished  tract  (both  tram  Heber**  col- 
lection) arc  known  to  exist.  One  ia  in  Mr.  Millei^a  library,  at  Dritwell 
House,  Ducks;  the  other  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.     Thia  tract 

forms  the  first  article  in  the  present  volume.] 

II.  An  Alarum  against  Ysurers :  containing  tryed 
experiences  against  worldly  abuses,  &c.  Heereunto 
are  annexed  the  delectable  Historie  of  Forbonius  and 
Prisceria :  with  the  lamentable  Complaint  of  Truth 
ouer  England.  Written  by  Thomas  Lodge,  of  Lin- 
colnes  Inne,  Gentleman — Imprinted  at  London,  by 
T.  Este,  for  Sampson  Clarke,  &c.  1584,  4to.  Black 
letter.  A  to  L,  in  fours,  with  two  leaves  marked  ^ 
following  the  Dedication  and  Epistle. 

[Of  this  volume  only  two  perfect  copies  are  known,  and,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, they  are  at  Dritwell,  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  is  reprinted 
in  the  present  volume.] 

in.  Scilhies  Metamorphosis :  enterlaced  with  tlie 
unfortunate  Love  of  Glaucus.  Whereunto  is  annexed 
the  delectable  Discourse  of  the  discontented  Satyre : 
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witb  sundrie  other  most  absolute  PoeniH  and  Sounet8. 
ContajTiiiig  the  detestable  t>Taimie  of  Disdaine,  and 
Comical]  triiuiiph  of  Constaucie :  verie  fitt  for  young 
Courtiers  to  peruse,  and  coy  Dames  to  remarke.  By 
Thomas  Lodge,  of  Liucolues  Inne,  Gentleman.  0 
rita  !  inisero  hnga,foelici  hreris. — Imprinted  at  Lon- 
don by  Richard  J  hones,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  bis 
shop,  necre  Holburue  bridge,  at  the  signe  of  the 
Rose  and  Crowne.  L589,  4to.  A  to  F  2,  in  fours, 
black  letter. 

[Dedicntcd  "  To  his  especiaU  good  fricndc,  Mnatcr  Rafe  Crane,  and  the 
rest  of  bis  most  entire  well  willcm,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Innes  of  Court 
and  Cbanccrie."  See  page  xxv.  A  copy  in  in  the  HoUleian  Library,  another 
in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  At  Caldecott's  sale,  in 
1843,  it  fetched  J!S.  Some  copies  of  thiji  volume  were  reissned  with  a 
new  titlc-poorc :  "•  A  most  pleasant  Historic  of  Glaucua  and  Scilla.  With 
many  excellent  Poem?  and  delectable  SonneU*.  Imprinted  at  London, 
1610," 4to.  Inthccoltcctiouof  J.  rayncCoUicr.KsqnOnly.  These  pocma 
were  reprinted,  with  a  selection  of  other  lyrical  and  pastoral  poems  by 
I.*odge,  at  Cbiswick,  16)9,  I'2mo^  edited  by  S.  W.  Singer,  Ksq.,  who 
proposed  to  have  added  a  second  part  of  Lodge's  Toems ;  but  this  inteu- 
tioD  was  never  carried  into  effect] 

TV.  Rosalynde.  Euphucs  golden  Legacie :  found 
after  his  death  in  his  Cell  at  Silexedra.  Bequeathed 
to  Philautus  sonnes  noursed  vp  with  their  father  in 
England.  Fetcbt  from  the  Canaries.  By  T.  L. 
Gent. — London,  imprinted  by  Thomas  Orwin  for 
T.  G.  and  John  Busbie.  L590,  4to.  A  to  S  2,  iu 
fours,  black  letter, 

[It  is  dedicated  "  To  the  Righ  t  Houourable  and  his  most  oteemed  Lord, 
the  Lord  of  Uuiudon,  J«ord  Chamberlaine  of  her  Migeeties  household, 
and  GOT'emor  of  Barwicke."  In  tbli  epistle  the  author  refers  to  his 
having  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  to  his  having,  with  Captain  Clarke, 
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nsde  ft  voyage  to  the  hIaii Jt^  of  Tereeras  and  the  Canaries.  See  page  uvii. 
A  copy  of  this  edition,  at  BiitwelU  has  Sign.  B  supplied,  in  MS^  in  an 
old  hand. 

Thia  work  vras  seTcrol  times  rcprioled.  (2.)  "  London,  printed  by 
Abel  leffes  for  T.  G.  and  lobn  Busbie,  I59tJ/*  4to.  (Bodleian  Libnir.) 
To  this  edition  there  was  prefixed  a  leaf  with  the  title,  "The  Scedole 
annexed  to  Euphues  Testament,"  &c — (3.)  A  third  edition  was  '*  Printed 
by  N.  Lyng  fur  T,  Gubbins,  1598."  (J.  P,  Collier,  Esq.)— (4.)  "Im- 
printed at  London  by  I.  R.  for  N.  Lyng.  1604/'  (Mr.  Miller's  librmry, 
alBritwell.) — (5.)  "  Imprintwl  at  London,  1U09.  (Bodleian  Library.) 
— (6.)  "Imprinted  for  lobn  Smetbwick,  1612."  (British  Museum.) — 
(7.)  '* Imprinted  for  lobn  Smethwick,  \G'2S"  (Library  at  Britwell, and 
the  Rev,  Alexander  Dyce.)  —  (8.)  "Printed  for  Francis  Smethvricke, 
1642."  (Bibi,  Anglo-Poet.,  No.  422.)  All  these  editions  are  in  4to,. 
black  letter.  In  the  two  later  editions,  the  title  of  "  Rosulynd  "  is  omitted. 
The  edition  of  IA02  was  reprinted  by  Mr.  Collier,  as  the  original  novel 
upon  which  Shakespeare  founded  his  **  As  You  Like  It,"  in  the  firet 
volume  of  **  Shake8|>eare'a  Librar)','*  &e.  London,  Thomas  Kodd,  1841- 
1843,  2  vols.,  8vo.] 

V.  The  famous,  true  and  historicall  Life  of  Ro- 
bert secoud  Duke  of  Nornmudy,  surnamed  for  his 
Diousti'ous  birth  and  behauiour,  Robin  the  Diuell. 
AVlierein  is  contained  his  dissolute  life  in  his  youth, 
his  deuout  reconcilement  and  vcrtues  in  bis  age: 
interlaced  with  many  etraungc  and  miraculous  ad- 
ueutures.  Wherein  are  both  causes  of  profite,  and 
nuinie  conceits  of  pleasure.  By  T.  L.  G. — Imprinted 
at  T.,ondon  for  N.  L.  and  lohn  Busbie,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  the  West  dorc  of  Paules.  1;>9I,  4to,  A  2 
and  B  to  M  3,  in  fours,  hlack  letter. 

[Dedicateil  "To  the  worsbipfull  and  true  Mieccnas  of  learning, 
Mr,  Thomas  Sntith."  Dated  '*  From  my  Chamber,  2  Maij,  1591."  See 
page  xxix.  Mr.  IIcber*8  co]>y,  the  only  perfect  one  at  present  known,  is 
now  in  the  late  Mr.  Miller's  library,  at  Britwell.  Mr.  CV)llier  has  an  im- 
perfect copj*.  Iti«ciiriou«totraccthe  history  of  .«iich  a  volume.  IleU'rS 
MS.  note  says,  '*  The  present  was  proltably  Ivord  Oxford's  copy ;  sec  tlic 
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HnrlctanCat,  ii.,  12,088."  It  ii  in  Uarlcian  binding,  with  the  Swinton 
crust  adJed ;  oiid  from  a  private  mark,  I  find  it  bad  been  purchased  in 
Kdinbiirgh,  for  not  many  shilliugs,  by  the  Duke  of  Roxburgbe,  in  1793. 
In  1811,  at  the  Roxburghe  sale,  (G77I)  it  fetched  £l9;  in  1819,  at  the 
While  Knight'a,  £U;  in  1834,  at  Heber's,  (part  Tiii.)  XIO  10*.] 

VI.     Cath;iros.      Diogenes    in    his    Sing-alaritic. 

Wherein  is  comprehended  liis  merry  baighting,  fit 

for  all  mens  benefits:   elu-istened  by  him  A  Nettle 

for  Nice  Noses,     By  T.  L.,  of  Lhicolus  Inn,  Gent. 

— At  London,  printed  by  William  Hoskius  and  lolm 

Dantcr  for  lohn  Busbie.     1591.     4to.     A  2  to  I  3, 

in  fours,  bbick  letter. 

[Thia  tract  is  dedicated  by  the  bookseller,  John  Busbie,  "To  the  Right 
Womhypfull  Syr  lohn  ITart,  Knight."— "I  present  your  Worship"  (lie 
raya)  "  in  nigne  of  my  flineere  affect,  with  thia  small  conceit,  pcnd  by  a 
Gentleman  uiy  dcarc  friend."  Copies  of  this  tract  are  preserved  in  tbe 
British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the  Karl  of  Etlcsmcni's 
collection.     Mr.  Collier  also  posscssea  a  copy.] 

Vn.  Eupliucs  SImdow,  the  Battailc  of  tlic  Sences : 
wliercin  youthfull  folly  is  set  dowue  in  his  right 
figure,  and  vauie  fancies  are  proved  to  produce  many 
offences.  Hereunto  is  anuexcdthe  Deafe  Plan's  Dia- 
logue, contayning  Philamis  Athanatos :  fit  for  all 
sortes  to  peruse,  and  the  better  soile  to  practise.  By 
T.  L.,  Gent  London,  printed  by  Abell  JeiFes  for 
John  Busbie,  &c.     1592.     4to. 

[In  the  British  Museum,  and  in  Mr.  Collier's  library.  This  tract,  as 
already  noticed,  was  published  during  Lodge's  absence,  by  Robert  Greene.] 

VIII.  Phillis:  honoured'  with  Pastorall  Sonnets, 
Elegies,  and  amorous  delights.  Where-vnto  is  an- 
nexed, the  tragicall  complaynt  of  Elstred.  lam  Phoc- 
btts  diaiutigit  eqitos^  iam  Cinihia  iungit. — At  London, 
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Printed  for  lohn  Busbie,  iviid  are  to  be  sold  at  Lis 
shoppe,  at  the  West-doore  of  Paules,  1593-     4to. 

[Title,  leaf  marked  A  3,  with  the  Epixtle  to  the  right  worthy  and  noble 
I-sdy,  theComte»e  of  Shrewcsbury,  (Sec  page  xxxvii.)  and  B  to  I-, in  foun, 
4to.  In  Mr.Millcr's  library,  at  Brit  well;  another  copjamong  the  llawihora- 
den  books,  in  the  UniTcrsity  Library,  Edinburgh ;  and  a  third  (wanting  the 
title)  in  Catwl's  collection,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  Britwell 
copy,  tbrnierly  Mr.  Ileber's,  has  a  curious  variation  in  a  duplicate  Icat^ 
B  1,  or  ^  The  Induction."     In  the  third  verse,  the  Uuci,  as  first  printed — 

"And  thou,  the  Ascrean  Poet  of  our  time, 

Vnder  whose  stile  conceit  was  neuer  matched; 

The  Genius  of  my  muse,"  &c. — 
were  changed  as  follows : — 

"  And  thou,  the  true  Octania  of  our  lime, 

Vnder  whose  worth,  beauty  was  neuer  matched ; 

The  (lenius  of  my  Muse,"  &c 
In  like  manner,  the  last  lines  of  the  fourth  verse — 

"  Yet  these,  I  hope,  vuder  your  kinde  aspect, 

(Thow  flower  of  knight<hood)  shall  escape  neglect" — 
were  thus  altered — 

"  Yet  thcw,  (T  hope)  vnder  your  kind  aspect, 

(Most  worthy  Lady)  shall  escape  neglect." 
Tliis  evidently  suggests  that  the  poems,  before  publication,  were  intended 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  some  person  of  distinction,  referred  to  in  the 
Kventh  verse — 

'■"  Under  a  great  Mecenas  I  have  past  you ;" 
and  that  a  prnttc  dedication  as  well  as  this  leaf  of  induction  may  have  bem 
caiicollcd,  and  replnced  with  thnt  to  Lady  Shrewnbury.     In  this  induction 
there  is  a  delicate  compliment  paid  to  Spenser: — 

**  If  so  you  come  where  learned  Colin  feedes 

His  loucly  flockc,  pocke  ihunce  and  quickly  haste  yov; 

You  arc  but  miKtes  before  so  bright  a  sunnc, 

AVho  hath  the  rulmc  for  deejM.'  inueiition  wunnc." 
And  also  to  Ramnel  Daniel,  who  shortly  before  hod  publimhcd  his  volume 
Mllcd  "Delia:"— 

"  Kissc  Delias  hand  fur  her  sweet  Prophets  sake." 
Drummond  of  llawtliornden  has  marked  Sonnets  21  and  22  as  trans- 
lations fhim  Arioulo,  and  ^  from  Ronsanl ;  and  Mr.  Hebcr,  in  a  MS.  note, 
poinU  uut  that  Sonnet  U  is  inserted  in  "  England's  Helicon,"  1600,  with 
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the  signature  S.  E.  D.,  aod  thence  copied  into  Ellis's  Specimens,  as  if  it 
had  been  written  by  Sir  Edward  Dyer.] 

IX.  The  Life  aud  Death  of  William  Longbcard^ 
the  most  famous  and  witty  English  Traitor,  bonie  iu 
the  Citty  of  Loudon.  Accompanied  with  manye 
other  most  pleasant  mid  prettie  Histories,  By  T.  L., 
of  Lincoln*s  Inne,  Gent.  Et  imgec  seria  ducuftt — 
Printed  at  London,  by  Rychai'd  Yardley  and  Peter 
Short,  dwelling  on  Breadstrcat  hill,  at  tlie  Signe  of 
the  Starre.  1593,  4to.  Title,  and  A  to  I  2,  in  fours. 
Black  letter. 

[Sec  dedication  atp.xxxviii.  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  the  name 
of  G.  Steevens  stamped  on  the  title;  and  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq.  These  we 
believe  are  the  only  two  perft^t  copies  extant :  an  imperfect  copy  in  the 
Bihlioth.  Anglo-Poetica,N"o.  935.  The  "plcawuitand  pretty  Histories" 
mentioned  in  the  title  are  thus  enumerated: — 

"  The  Life  and  Dealh  of  William  Lnngbenrd. 

Of  manic  famous  Pirats,  who  in  limes  past  were  Lordes  of  the  Sea. 

The  Historie  of  Partoritus,  King  of  Lomberdie. 

The  wonderful  dreame  of  Aspatia. 

A  wuudcrful  revenge  of  Megollo. 

The  memorable  deeds  of  Valasca. 

An  excellent  example  of  continence  in  Francis  Sforca. 

Of  many  unfortunate  men. 

How  King  Koderigo  lost  his  kingdome. 

Of  many  famous  men. 

A  most  subtile  dispute  amongst  Ambassadours. 

Strange  Lawes  of  Tyrsus  the  Tyrant."] 

X.  The  Wounds  of  Civill  War:  lively  set  forth 
in  the  true  Trji^^edies  of  Mariiis  and  Scilla.  As  it 
Imth  becue  publiquely  plaidc  in  London,  by  the  Bight 
Ifonounible  the  Lord  hii^h  Adniinill  his  Servant**. 
Written  by  Thomas  Lodge,  Geut,  0  vital  misero 
langa^ftelici  bievis, — London,  printed  by  lohn  Danter, 
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and  Atv  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  Sunne,  in  Paulcs 

Church-yarde-     1504.     A  to  K,  in  fours. 

[II(Kl)cUn  Ubr&ry,  DritUb  MuKum,  two  copies,  Mr.  Miller's  UbnuT-, 
Hritwcll,  (the  Itoxburgbe  copy)  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  and  the  Kcv. 
Alrxamlor  Dycc.  It  w  reprintetl  in  Uodsley'a  Select  Collection  of  Old 
rUys,  new  edition,  vol.  viii.  London,  1823,  post  8ro.,  with  an  intro- 
ductory notice  by  Mr.  CoUier.] 

XI.  A  Looking  Glassc  for  London  and  England. 
Made  by  Thomas  Lodge,  Geutlenuiu,  and  Roljcrt 
Givcnc.  In  Artibus  Magister. — London,  printed  by 
IMionuui  Creede,  and  arc  to  be  sold  by  William 
Jlarloy,  at  his  shop  in  Orations  streete.  1594.  4to. 
Hluck  Wttor. 

[Tlio  only  known  copy  of  this  edition,  which  was  formerly  in  Mr. 
Kemblc's  collectiun.  is  now  In  the  possesftion  of  the  Dnke  of  Deronshire. 
ThtPD  is  another  edition,  with  tlie  Mime  imprint,  in  ta98.  Copies  arc  in 
the  UoUlcian  Library,  in  the  Ilritiib  Museum,  and  in  Mr.  Collier's  hands. 
Tlic  late  uditiouK  of  lOOS  and  1617,  itnprinted  by  Bernard  Alsnp,  are  also 
in  the  same  libraries.  Tbc  Rev.  Mr.  DycepoftMMtesacopy  of  that  of  1617. 
Thiit  piny  is  reprinted  in  the  carefully  edited  edition  of  "The  DnunatisM 
>V'orkB  of  Kolicrt  Greene,  to  which  are  added  his  Toenis,  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rer.  Alexander  Dyce,  BJL.* 
l«oiidon,  193L     2  vols.,  post  Svo.] 

XII.  A  Fig  for  Glomus:  containing  Pleasant 
varii'tio,  inchided  in  Satyres,  Eclogues,  and  Epistles, 
by  T.  L.,  of  Lincohies  Inne,  Gent.  Che  jwcora  sifa^ 
il  irtpn  xt'lo  mautjia. — At  L<nidon,  printed  for  Clement 
Knight,  and  arc  to  l>ec  solde  at  his  shop,  at  the  little 
North-dooiv  of  Faules  Chui'ch,  1595,  4to.  A  to 
I  3,  in  fours. 

[Dcdicatwl  "To  the  right  Honorable  and  thrice  rcnowmed  Lord, 
William  Karlc  of  Dsrhic,"  whom  be  styles  "the  true  Mec<mas  of  ihc 
AIuscs."   Sec  page  xxxlx.   Hulleiau  Library,  and  libnir>'  at  liritwcU.  Tbu 
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f  volume  was  rq)nntcfl  ftt  the  Auchinlcck  Press,  (in  Ayraliire)  by  the  1at« 
Sir  Alexander  Boewcll,  Bart.,  1817, 4to.  Mr.  Collier  haa  an  old  MS.  copy.] 
at 


Xni.     The  Divel  conhired. — London,  printed  by 

Adam  Islip  for  William  Mats,  dwelling  in  Fleetstreet, 

at  the  sign  of  the  Hand  and  Plough.     Anno  1596, 

4to.     A  2  to  M  2,  in  fours,  black  letter. 

[Dedicated  "  To  the  right  honorable  and  lenmed  Sir  John  Fortescuc, 
Knight,  Chancellor  of  the  Excbcqueft"  kc  See  page  xl.  In  the  Bod* 
leian  Library,  library  at  Britwell,  and  the  British  MuMura.] 


XIV.  A  Margarite  of  America.  By  T.  Lodge. 
Printed  for  lohu  Busbic,  and  are  to  Ije  sold  in 
S.  Dimstau's  church-yard  in  Fleet-street,  at  the  little 
shop  next  Cliftords  lune.  1596,  4to.  A  2  to  N  1, 
in  fours. 

[See  the  dedication  and  epistle,  at  page  xll  In  the  British  Museum, 
two  copies,  and  in  the  Bodleian  library.] 

XV.  Wits  Miseric,  and  the  Worlds  IVIadnesse : 
discouering  the  Deuils  Tncarnat  of  tliis  Age. — Lou- 
don, printed  by  Adam  IsHp,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Cutbert  Burby,  at  his  shop  by  the  Iioiall  Irlxchange. 
1596,  4to.     A  2  to  P,  in  fours,  black  letter. 

[In  the  library  at  Britwell,  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library*,  thercmrc  two 
enpica;  one  of  these  exhibits  fl  curioui  typographical  mifttake  in  the  first 
line  of  the  title,  having  wils  miskrir,  in  place  of  yma  miskrie.  The 
dedication,  dated  from  ^Low-Ijuton,  this  5  of  November,  1^06,"  has  al- 
ready been  quoted,  at  page  xliii.] 

XVI.  The  famous  and  memorable  Workes  of 
loREPHCS,  a  man  of  nmcli  Honour  and  Learning 
among  the  Jewcs.  Faitlifully  tran.shited  out  of  the 
Latin  and  Frencli  by  Tho.  Lodge,  Doctor  in  Phy- 
sicke,     Bcrnardus  Epistola  ad  Siujgenum.     Tunc  re* 
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centia  iucnudfiu  bona  claresctmt^  cum  fuerint  malts 
comparafa  priorihiis,  —  Printed  at  the  charges  of 
G.  IJishop,  S.  Watcrton,  P.  Short,  and  Tho,  Adams. 
1602.     Folio. 

[Of  thin  edition  a  copy  is  in  the  library  at  Brttwcll.  7*he  tnuialation 
was  reprinted  in  Itioy,  1620,  1632,  1640,  (I'rintvd  for  Anne  Hood)  I65fi, 
and  1670.  Besides  these,  there  were  editions  "revised  and  amended, 
according  to  the  excellent  French  translation  ofM.  Arimuld  d'Andillv,'* 
in  1683  and  1693,  all  in  folio. — Clarke's  Bibliographical  Misctllaiiy, 
Tol.l,p.  127.] 

XVII.  A  Ti'eatise  of  the  Plague:  containing 
the  Nature,  Signcs,  and  Accidents,  of  the  same,  with 
the  ccrtaine  and  absohite  cure  of  the  Feud's,  Botehes, 
and  (.'arhuncles,  that  raigne  in  these  times:  And 
above  all  tilings  most  suigiihir  Experiments  and 
Preservatives  in  the  same,  gathered  by  the  Observa- 
tion of  divers  wortliy  Tmvailers,  and  selectetl  out  of 
the  Writings  of  the  best  leanied  Phisitians  in  tliis  age. 
\\y  Thomas  Loilgo,  Doctor  in  Piiisicke. — London, 
printed  for  Edward  White  and  N.  L.  1G03,  4to. 
A  to  L  3,  in  fours,  black  letter. 

[Dedicated  "To  the  right  Hon.  the  Lord  Maior,  and  to  the  right 
WomhipfUU  the  Aldermen  and  Shcrrifics  of  the  Citie  of  London."  Sec 
page  It.  Copidd  in  the  Dritish  Rluseum,  Bodleian  Library,  and  Mr. 
Collier'*  collection.] 

XVIII.  The  Workes,  both  Morrall  and  Natural, 
of  Lucius  Anmeus  Seneca.  Translated  by  T.  Lodge, 
D.  of  Phis. — London,  printed  by  W^illiani  Stansby.  Fo. 

[Thin  *)n  the  Ci-ntrc  of  a\\  cniblematica)  title,  rcprus<.nting  Morienit* 
£lfitfirit,  "  Ingr.  by  W.  linlc,"  tbilowcd  by  a  printed  title-page:  "  Tbe 
Workci  of  Luciiu  Aiinrus  Seneca,  both  litorrall  and  Naturall.  Contain- 
ing, &c.  Translated  by  'Hio.  Lixlge,  V.  in  rhysicke.  J-ondon,  print«l  by 
William  ijlansby,  1614,"  fulio,  pp.  D17,  besides  the  preliminary  leave* 
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audthcUble.  "Gentle  Reader,"  (he  layi)  "for  ihec  I  laboured,  for 
thy  good  have  I  made  thin  admirable  Human  speake  KnglUh;  if  it  profit 
tbcc^  I  have  my  wish,  if  it  di5plca9e  thoc,  it  1^  thy  want  of  judgment.** 
Prefixed  ia  a  long  Latin  dedication  to  Thomas  Egcrton,  l^on  Ellesmcre, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  as  the  chief  patron  of  philosophicul  studies 
at  Oxford.  This  is  followed  by  another  epistle :  "  Kcvercndi&simis  Doc- 
toribuB,  csctcrisquc  in  Stadio  Literario  optime  exercitatis  lectoribus,  Tho. 
Lodge,  D.  McdicuB  rhy^ticm  :  Snluttm."  Mr.  Collier  posaesscs  a  copy, 
with  an  autograph  inscription  of  Thomas  Dekker,  as  the  gift  of  the  trans- 
latorin  1614.  At  an  interval  of  six  years,  this  translation  was  republished, 
with  an  emblematical  engraved  title-page — "R.  E.,  [Elstrack]  sc." — the 
design  is  quite  distinct  from  the  former,  and  in  the  centre,  "Tbe  Workcs 
of  Lucius  AunffUB  Seneca :  newly  Inlarged  and  Corrected  by  Thomas 
Lodge,  D.  M.  P.  London,  printed  by  William  Stanshy."  16-20,  folio. 
The  date  appears  in  the  colophon,  aud  the  text  ends  on  page  921,  This 
edition  is  not  uncommon,  and  was  reprinted  in  1632,  folio. j 

XIX.     The  Poore  Maus  Talcntt, 

[An  unpublished  Manuscript.  The  abore  is  the  whole  of  the  title- 
page.  The  MS.  conptsta  of  sixty-nine  leaves,  but  the  last  two  contain 
medical  receipts  in  later  hands.  "This  unpublished  work,"  says  Mr. 
Collier,  in  whone  possession  it  is,  *•  was  written  by  some  scribe,  but  it 
is  throughout  corrected  in  the  handwriting  uf  the  author,  and  it  was 
sold  with  the  books  of  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk.**  Tlie  epistle  to 
Anne  Countess  of  Artindell  is  in  the  poet's  aiitogniph,  and  a  fac- 
simile is  annexed.  Thi^  l-4uly  Anno,  sister  and  coheir  of  Thomas  Lord 
Bacre,  married  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  liinguished  as  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  till  his  death,  in  1595.  She  pur\-ived  till  1630.  Their  son, 
TbonuLS  Earl  of  Arundel,  bom  in  1586,  distinguished  himself,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  as  a  collector  of  antiquities  and  of  wurks  of  art. 

*'■  To  the  Right  Uunorublc  my  very  good  Ladle,  the  Ladle  Anne, 
Mother  Countess  of  Arundcll. 

**■  Right  Honorable — Amidst  the  tempests  of  fortnne  and  the  tiranies 
of  sickncs,  I  have  (to  satisfie  your  expectation)  finished  the  booke  I  pro- 
mised :  whenMn  T  have  obsen-ed  a  plaine  and  casic  methodc  to  cure  the 
infirmities  of  the  bodic.  The  medicines  arc  familiar,  and  such  ns  evcrie 
Apotbecahe  bath  iu  a  redines,  or  your  garden  aud  the  feildcs  will  aiFord 
you:  wherebie  your  Charitje  (which  is  unconfincd)  maie  tbe  more  easelic 
and  with  less  chardgc  be  imparted  to  all,  both  richc  and  poore,  timt  have 
recourse  unto  you  in  thcara  necessities.    Beside^  if  you  dilligentlic  pcruitc 
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the  Booke.  yon  s!uU  finde  that  which  llie  greatort  lliisitltnu  bnildc 
theare  judgmenta  ujua.  I  had  in  pen*on  prenenlcd  this  booke,  but  thai 
the  in6rnnlie  of  my  Iwlie  b  such,  as  my  will  cannot  avermaster  yt- 
Aoccpt  yt,  doblc  Miiddftin,  as  it  b  intended,  from  him  that  to  the  utter- 
most of  his  power  with  an  unfained  harte  will  both  praic  for  you  and 


serve  you. 


Such  18  the  Catalogue  of  Lodge's  miscellaneous 
aud  poetical  writings,  in  so  far  as  tlie  researches  of 
Mr.  Collier  and  other  diligent  invesUgators  of  early 
English  Utoraturc  have  heen  able  to  discover.  That 
he  published  other  tracts,  not  now  knowTi  to  be  ex- 
tant, is  liighly  probable,  or  ratlier  cei'tain.  For 
iustancc,  in  the  "  Catalogue  of  the  large  and  curious 
English  Libmry  of  Mr.  John  Ilutton,  late  of  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard,  London,"  sold  by  auction  in 
October,  1764,  is  the  following  lot: — 

**No.  1510-  Tracts. — ScilUcs  ^tctamo^pholli^  with  other  Poemji,  by 
Lodge,  n.  L.  1590. — Diogenes  in  his  Singularitic,  or  a  Nettle  for 
nice  Noses,  by  ditto.  B.  L. — The  famouB,  true,  and  historical  Life  of 
Robert  second  Duke  of  Normandyt  samamcd  Robin  the  Divell,  by 
ditto.  B.  L.  1591. — A  Margarite  of  Aiiwrica,  by  ditto.  B.  L.  1596. 
— An  Alarum  against  Unurcrs,  by  ditto;  dedicated  to  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
B.  L.  1584. — A  Fig  for  Mouius,  by  ditto.  1595. — A  Spyden  Webbe, 
by  ditto.   B.  L.  No  date."* 

The  last  of  these  seven  tracts,  "A  Spyders  Webbe," 
is  wholly  unknown,  and  no  copy  of  his  "  SciUaes 
Mctiiniorphosis,"  datvd   1590,  has  Ih^cu  discovered. 
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la  pi"oof  of  the  inconsiderable  pecuniary  value  of 
such  tracts,  at  that  time,  it  may  l>e  noticed  that  this 
volume,  or  lot,  fetched  tlie  sum  of  six  shillings! 
Several  of  these  tracts  have  singly,  in  more  recent 
times,  fetched  from  five  to  ten  pounds,  and  upwards ; 
and  one  of  them,  the  "  Alarum  against  Usurers,"  (re- 
printed in  the  present  volume)  at  Bindley's  sale, 
actually  produced  twent3'-seven  pounds.  In  the  same 
sale  of  Ilutton's  books,  we  also  find  three  other  tracts 
by  our  author,  viz: — 

"5214.   I^ge,  Thomjw,  Life  and  death  of  William  Longbeard,  &c  B.L. 
U93.     5«. 

£3  If.  .    .  .    — ^  Wits  Miaerie  and  the  Worlds  Madncsnc,  disco- 

Tcring  the  Divels  incaruat  of  this  age.  B.  L.    1596.     'it.  6d, 
5216.  -.  The  Devil  conjured.  15,  L.   1S96.     2»." 

In  one  of  Greene's  pamphlets,  "  The  Spanish  Mas- 
querade," printed  in  1589,  Lodge  prefixed  some  verses 
bi  French.  (Greeners  Works,  by  Dyce,  vol.  i., 
p.  xxxviii.)  Ue  has  also  commendatory  verses  in  the 
"  Writing  Schoolenmster,"  by  Peter  Bales,  London, 
1590,  4to. 
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Page  47,  line  7.  Our  joutb,  which  wu  fligge,  ia  now  at  Icakc]  Evi- 
denlljfr  meaning,  who  wu  fliuh  with  money,  is  now  exhausted,  or  left 
bare  Fligge^  properly,  ia  fledged.  Thus  Peele,  in  hia  *•  Edward  the 
FiMt:"— 

**Baliol  shall  lire;  but  yet  within  sitch  bounds, 
That  if  his  wings  grovrjUg,  they  may  be  clipt." 

)Vorks,  by  Dycc,  vol.  i,  p.  180. 

Page  37,  line  28,  As  the  Thearoides  of  Aegj'pl.]  "There  is  another 
mountain  in  the  same  Etbyopiu,  and  not  far  from  tbc  said  Ziniirbi  (for  so 
they  cal  the  sandy  r^on  of  Ethyopia),  which  breedcth  the  stone  Thea- 
medcs,  that  will  abide  do  yron,  but  rejectcth  and  drivcth  the  same  from 
it."     (Holland's  Pliny,  vol  ii.,  p.  587-) 

Page  65,  line  14.  Thus  by  colluiion.]  In  the  ^^I^ooking  Glass  for 
Itondon  and  England,  written  jointly  by  Lodge  and  Greene,  a  Csurer  ia 
brought  upon  the  stage,  giving  bribes  to  the  Judge  and  opposite  Counsel, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  decree  that  a  Client  had  forfeited  hts  recognL<iance 
00  his  land;  and  the  following  paragraph  is  worked  up  skilfully — tbc 
laid  Client  having  granted  a  receipt  or  assurance  for  forty  pounds, 
"Whereof  I  received  ten  puund  in  money,  and  Ihirly  pound  in  lute- 
ftrtngs,  whereof  (he  says)  /  could  by  great  friendship  make  but  Jive 
pounds.^  Here,  in  the  Alarum,  the  sum  said  to  1>e  received  for  thirty 
pounds*  worth  of  lute-strings  was  four  nobles. 

Page  71,  line  7.  The  funcrall  epitaph  of  the  universities.]  Alluding 
to  the  custom  of  publishing  a  series  of  Funeral  elegies  by  the  members  of 
the  Univer^tiea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  ui>oa  the  death  of  persons  of 
distinction. 

Fige  71,  line  18.  Savanarola  of  Rome.]  The  person  here  mentioned 
ia  obviously  to  be  distinguished  from  Savonarola,  Prior  of  the  Convent 
of  St.  Mark,  at  Florence,  whose  denunciations  against  the  Court  uf  Ronie 
led  to  his  death,  in  1498.  8cc  Roecoe's  Life  of  Lorenxo  dc  Aiedici, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  309. 

Page  72.  Thetwolincsat  the  foot  of  this  page  arc  quoted  from  Ovid: — 
Principils  obsta:  sero  medicina  paratur, 
Cum  mala  per  longas  convaluere  moras. 

Remedia  AmoriSt  Hb.  i.,  1  91. 
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A   REPLY 

TO   STEPHEN   GOSSON'S 

SCHOOLE    OF  ABUSE, 

IN  DEFENCE  OF  POETRT, 
MUSICK,    AND    STAGE    PLATS. 


By  THOMAS   LODGE, 


Protogenea  can  know  Apellea  by  hie  line  though  he  »e 
him  not,  and  wise  men  can  consider  by  the  peon  the  auctho- 
ritie  of  the  Writer  thoughe  they  know  him  not.  The  Rubie 
i«  discerned  by  his  pale  rednes ;  and  who  hath  not  hanl  that 
the  Lyon  ia  knowue  by  hys  clawes  ?  Though  JEso^gs  craftie 
crowe  be  neucr  »o  defllye  decked,  yet  10  his  double  dealing 
csely  dcsiphered  ;  and  tliough  men  never  eo  perfectly  poilish 
there  wrytinga  with  others  aentencea,  yet  the  ainiple  truth 
will  discover  the  shadow  of  ther  follies :  and  bestowing  euery 
fether  in  the  bodye  of  the  right  M.  tourne  out  the  naked  dia- 
Bembler  into  hia  owen  cote,  aa  a  epectacle  of  follye  to  all 
those  which  can  rightlyc  judge  what  imperfectiona  be. 

There  came  to  my  Iinnds  lately  a  lille  (woulde  God  a  wittye) 
pampbelet,  baring  a  fayre  face  aa  though  it  were  the  Scoole 
of  Abnae ;  but  being  by  me  aduisedly  wayed  I  fynd  it  the 
oftscome  of  imperfections,  the  writer  fuller  of  wordes  then 
judgement,  the  matter  ccrtainety  as  ridiculua  as  serius:  osau- 
redly  hia  mother  witte  wrought  tliia  wonder,  the  child  to  dia- 
prayae  lua  father,  the  dogg  to  byte  hia  mayater  for  hia  dainty 
morcell.  But  I  ac  (with  Seneca)  that  the  wrong  is  to  be 
enffcrcd,  since  he  diaprayaeth,  who  by  coatomc  liath  left  to 
speake  well.  But  I  meane  to  be  short:  and  teach  the 
Maister  what  lie  knoweth  not,  partly  that  he  may  ae  hia  own 
follie,  and  partly  that  I  may  discharge  my  promise,  both  bind 
therefore  I  would  wiah  the  good  acholmaystcr  to  ouer 


me 


looke  hia  Abuses  againe  with  me,  so  shall  he  see  an  ocean  of 
inormitica  which  begin  in  his  first  prinsiple  in  the  disprayse 
of  Poetry.  And  first  let  me  familiarly  consider  with  tliia 
find  faulte  what  the  learned  have  alwayea  esteemed  of  Poetrie. 
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Seneca  thoughc  a  stoike  would  have  a  poetical]  sonne,  aiid 
amongst  the  auncicntcst  Homer  was  no  \e&  accomptcd  then 
ffamoHu*  dem.  What  made  Alexander*  I  pray  you,  esteme 
of  him  so  much  ?  why  allotted  he  for  his  Works  so  curious  a 
cloeset?  was  thcr  no  fitter  undeqirop  for  his  piUow  then  a 
Bimple  pamphelet  ?  in  nil  Darius  cofers  was  there  no  Jewell 
80  costly?  Fontoth  my  thinks  thvsc  two  (the  one  the  fatherof 
Philosophers,  the  other  the  cheftainc  of  Chiualrie)  were  both 
deoeiued  if  all  were  as  a  GossoN  would  wish  them ;  yf  poeta 
payut  naughtu  hut  {>altcrie  toycs  in  vearsc,  their  studies 
tended  to  foolishuesse,  and  in  all  their  indeuors  they  did  naught 
els  but  apendo  nikii  ti^tTe,  Lord,  howo  Mrgil'a  i>oore  Gnatt 
pricketh  him,  and  how  Guides  Fley  by  teth  him !  he  can  beare 
no  hourdct  he  hath  raysed  up  a  new  sect  of  senos  Stoikea, 
that  can  abide  naught  but  their  owen  ahadowe,  and  alow  no- 
thing worthye,  but  wliat  they  cunceaue.  Did  you  never  reado 
(my  ouer  wittie  fircnd)  that  mder  the  persons  of  beastes 
many  abuses  were  dissiphered  ?  hare  you  not  reason  to  waye  ? 
that  whatsoeuer  ether  Virgil  did  write  of  his  Gnatt,  or  Quid 
of  his  Flcy,  was  all  couerlly  to  declare  abuse?  but  you  ore 
(koiwi  literaius)  a  man  of  the  letter,  little  sauoring  of  learning, 
your  giddy  brain  made  you  leave  your  tlirift,  aud  your  abuses 
.  in  London  some  part  of  yuur  honestie.  You  say  that  PoctA 
are  subtil,  if  so,  you  liave  learned  that  poynt  of  them,  you  can 
well  gloae  on  a  trifcUng  text.  But  you  have  dronke  perhaps 
of  Lethe,  your  gramcr  learning  is  out  of  your  head,  you  for- 
got your  Accidence,  you  remember  not  that  under  the  person 
of  ^neas  in  Virgil  the  practice  of  a  dilligcut  captaine  is 
diiicril>cd;  under  the  shadow  of  byrds,  bcaatcs  and  trees,  the 
follii^H  of  the  W(jrld  were  disiphcred;  you  know  not,  tJiat  the 
oroation  ivi  ^ignilied  in  the  image  of  Prometheus ;  the  fall  of 
pryde  in  the  person  of  Narcissus;  tliese  arc  toycs  because 
ihoy  sauor  of  wisedumo  which  you  want  Marke  what 
CnmpunuH  saytli,  Afim  fiilmlamm  rttniUUy  *ed  qum  n  intrO' 
tairiiintur  fidtri  pituutU  tion  taiKt,     TIkc  vanitic  of  tales  ia 
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wonderful,  yet  if  we  aduieedly  look  into  them  they  wil  Bcme 
and  proue  wbe.  How  wonderful  are  the  pitliie  poenies  of 
Cato?  the  curious  comedies  of  Plautus?  how  brauely  dis- 
couereth  Terence  our  imperfection  in  hie  Eunuch?  how  neutly 
duaipherctli  he  Dauua?  how  pleasauntly  paynteth  he  out 
Guatho?  whom  if  we  shoulde  eeeke  in  our  dayes,  I  eupposo 
he  would  not  be  farr  from  your  Parson. 

But  I  see  you  would  seemc  to  be  that  which  you  are  not, 
and  aa  the  prouerb  sayth,  Nodum  in  Cirpo  qttwrere.  Poetea 
you  say  use  eoullors  to  couer  their  incouicnces,  and  wittie 
aentencei!  to  burnish  their  bawdery,  and  you  diuinite  to  cover 
your  knauerye.  But  tell  niee  truth  Goaeon,  speakest  thou 
aa  thou  thinkcst  ?  what  coders  findest  thou  in  a  Poete  not 
to  be  ailniitted  ?  are  his  speeches  unperfect  ?  snuor  they 
of  inacience.  1  think,  if  thou  hast  any  shame,  thou  canst 
not  but  like  and  approve  them:  arc  their  gods  displcsant 
vnto  thee?  doth  Satume  in  liis  majesty  moue  thee?  doth 
Juno  with  her  riches  displease  thee  ?  doth  Minerua  with 
her  weapon  discomfort  thee?  dotli  Apollo  with  his  harping 
harme  thee?  thou  mayst  say  nothing  les  then  harme  thee, 
because  they  are  not,  and  I  thinke  so  to[o],  because  thou 
knowcst  them  not.  For  wot  thou  that  in  the  i>erson  of 
Satume  our  decaying  ycarcs  are  signified;  in  the  picture  of 
angry  Juno,  our  aftections  are  dissiphered;  in  the  person  of 
Minerua  is  our  understanding  signified,  both  in  respect  of 
warrc,  as  poUcic.  "When  they  faine  that  Pallas  was  begotten 
of  the  braine  of  Jupiter,  their  meaning  is  none  other,  but 
that  al  wisodomc  (as  the  learned  say)  is  from  aboue,  and 
coinmcth  from  the  Father  of  Lights:  in  the  |>ortrature  of 
Apollo  all  knowledge  is  dcnocateiL  So  that,  what  so  they 
wrot,  it  was  to  this  purpose,  in  tlie  way  of  pleasure  to  draw 
men  to  wiscdome:  for  seing  the  world  in  those  dales  was 
vnperfect,  yt  was  necessary  that  they  like  good  Phi8i[ti]on8; 
•hould  so  frame  their  potions,  that  they  might  be  appliable  to 
the   (|ue8ie   stomachs  of  their   wcrish  patients.      But  our 
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studientee  by  your  meanea  have  made  shipwrack  of  tbflyr 
labore,  our  acboolemaUters  haue  so  offended  that  by  your 
judgement  they  shall  snbirepoenam  capitis  for  teaching  Poetry ; 
the  universitie  is  litle  beholding  to  you,  al  their  practicea  in 
teaching  are  friuolus.  Witt  hath  wrought  that  in  you,  that 
yearejj  and  studie  neuer  setled  in  the  heads  of  our  eageut 
doctors.  No  mervel  though  you  diaprayso  Poetrye,  when 
you  know  not  what  it  meanes. 

Erasmue  will  make  that  tlic  ]>ath  waye  to  knowledge 
which  you  disprayse;  and  no  meanc  Fathers  vouchsafe  in 
their  seriousc  questioncs  of  deuinitic,  to  iuM^rte  pocticall 
seniiures.  1  ihink  if  we  shal  wel  ouerloke  the  Philoso- 
phers, we  shal  find  their  judgements  not  halfe  perfect. 
Poetes,  you  saye,  fayle  in  their  fables,  Philosophers  in  the 
vcrye  secrets  of  Nature.  Thongh  Plato  could  wiah  the 
expulsion  of  Poctcs  from  his  well  puhru^ue.'),  which  he  might 
doc  with  reason,  yet  the  wisest  had  not  all  that  same  opinioa, 
it  liad  bene  better  for  him  to  have  sercht  more  namwly  what 
the  soul  was,  for  his  difinition  was  verye  friuoloni*,  wlien  he 
would  make  it  naught  els  but  Suftntantiittn  intellecln  predtC' 
tarn*  If  you  say  that  Poetes  did  labour  about  nothing,  tell 
rae  (I  bescch  you)  what  wonders  wroughte  those  your  dunce 
Doctors  in  thcr  reasons  (/«  ente^  ft  non  ente  f  in  [is]  theyr 
definition  of  no  force,  and  les  witt  ?  how  swcate  they 
power  soules  in  makingo  more  things  then  cold  be  ? 
that  I  may  use  your  owne  phrase,  did  not  they  spende  one 
candle  by  seeking  anotlier.  Democritus,  Kpicurus,  with  thcr 
BchoUer  Metrodorus,  how  labored  tliey  in  finding  out  more 
worlds  then  one?  your  Plato  in  midst  of  his  presianes  wrought 
that  absurditc  tliat  ncucr  may  be  redd  in  Poets,  to  make  a 
yearthly  creature  to  bearc  the  person  of  tlie  Creator,  and  a 
corruptible  substance,  an  incomprehensible  God !  for  deter- 
mining of  tlie  priucipall  causes  of  all  thinges,  a  made  Uiem 
naughte  els  but  an  Idea  which  if  it  he  conferred  wyth  the 
truth,  his  sentence  will  sauour  of  Inscience.     But  1  spe«ke 
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for  Poetes,  I  answeare  your  Abuse,  therefore  I  will  disprovei 
or  disprayec  naught,  but  wish  you  with  the  wise  Plato,  to 
disprayse  that  thing  you  offend  not  in.  Seneca  eayth,  that 
the  studdie  of  Poets,  is  to  make  children,  ready  to  the  vnder- 
stondiiig  of  wisdom,  and  that  our  auncients  did  teache  artet 
Elentk^riaiy  i.  lifj^fraifiM,  because  the  instructed  children,  by  the 
instrument  of  knowlcdg  in  time  became,  homines  liberty  f.  Phi' 
lo»ophife»  It  may  be  that  in  raiding  of  poetry,  it  happened 
to  you  as  it  is  with  the  Oyster,  for  alie  in  her  swimming 
receiueth  no  ayre,  and  you  in  your  reiding  lease  instniction. 
It  is  reported  that  the  sheepc  of  Euboia  want  ther  gale,  and 
one  the  contrarye  side  that  the  beastee  of  NaxuR  have  rf/*- 
tenium  fet.  Men  hope  that  ecollers  should  have  witt  brought 
upp  in  the  Universite;  but  your  sweet  selfe,  with  the  oattell 
of  Euboia,  since  you  left  your  College,  have  lost  your 
Icai^ng.  You  dispraysc  Maximua  Tirius  polUcey*  and 
that  thinge  that  ho  wrott  to  manifest  learned  Poets  mening, 
you  atrihutc  to  follye.  O  holy  bedded  man !  why  may  not 
Juno  resemble  the  ayre?  why  not  Alexander  valour? 
why  not  Vlisses  poUice  ?  Will  you  have  all  for  your  owne 
tothe?  must  men  write  that  you  maye  know  thcyr  meaning? 
as  though  your  wytt  were  to  wrest  all  things?  Atoal  simple 
IntH,  begg  at  knowledge  gate  awhile,  thou  haste  not  wonne 
the  mastery  of  learning,  Weane  thy  selfe  to  wisedorae,  and 
use  thy  tallant  in  zeale  nut  for  cnuie:  abuse  not  thy  knowledge 
in  dispraysing  that  which  is  pereles,  I  shold  blush  from  a 
Player,  to  become  an  enuiouse  Preadier,  if  tliou  htidst  zeale  to 
preach,  if  for  Sions  sake  thou  coldst  not  holde  thy  tongue, 
thy  true  dealing  were  prayse  worthy,  thy  reuolting  wouldo 
counsoU  me  to  reuerence  thee.  Pittie  weare  it,  that  Poctrye 
shoidde  be  displaced;  full  little  could  we  want  Buchanan's 
workoa,  and  Boctius  Comfortcs  may  not  be  banbhed.  What 
made  Krasmus  labor  in  Euripides  tragedies?  Did  he  indeuour 
by  ]>ainting  them  out  of  Grceke  into  Latine  to  manifest  sinne 
unto  us  ?  or  to  confirmc  vs  in  goodness  ?   Labor  (I  pray  thee) 
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in  Pomplielets  more  praytie  worthy :  thou  haste  not  saaed  a 
Senator,  therefore  not  worthyc  a  Lawrell  wreth;  thou  hast 
not  (in  (iiflprouing  Poetry)  rcproued  an  Abuse,  and  therefore 
not  worthy  commendation. 

Seneca  sayth,  tliat  Maffva  vttw  pars  elabitur  male  affentibus^ 
nuxxima  nihil  a^etUibtUy  tola  aliud  a^eiUibtu.  The  most  of 
our  life  (sayd  he)  is  spent  ether  in  doing  euill»  or  nothing, 
or  that  wee  should  not;  and  I  would  wish  you  wearc 
exempted  from  the  sensure.  Geue  earc  but  a  little  more 
what  may  be  Baid  for  Poetrie,  for  I  mnst  be  briefe,  you 
have  made  bo  greate  matter  that  T  may  not  stay  on 
one  tiling  to  long,  leut  I  leauc  another  vntouched.  And 
first,  whereas  you  eay  that  Tullie,  in  his  ycrca  of  more  judge- 
mcnt»  despised  Poetes,  liarkc  (I  pray  you)  what  he  worketh 
for  them  in  hie  Oration  pro  Archia  poeta :  But  before  you  heare 
him,  least  you  fayle  in  the  incounter,  I  would  wysh  you  to 
foUowe  the  aduise  of  the  dastcnllye  Ichneumon  of  ^gipt, 
who  when  ahee  beholdcth  the  A^pis  her  enemy e  to  drawc 
nighe,  cnlleth  her  fellowes  together,  bismering  herselfe  with 
clayo,  agaynst  the  byting  and  stroke  of  the  serpent  arme 
your  Bclfe,  call  your  witts  together :  want  not  your  wepons, 
leet  your  imperfect  judgement  be  rewardedc  with  Alidaa 
eare».  You  had  neede  play  the  night  burd  now,  for  you[r] 
day  Owl  hath  miflconned  hia  jmrtc,  and  for  To  who,  now  a 
dayes  he  cryea  Foole  you :  which  hath  brought  such  a  sort  of 
wondering  birds  about  your  earcs,  aa  I  fcarc  me  will  chatter 
you  out  of  your  iuey  bush.  The  worlde  sliamca  to  see  you, 
or  eU  you  are  afrayde  to  shew  your  selfe.  You  thought 
Poetrye  should  want  a  patron  (I  think)  when  you  first  pub- 
lished this  Inuectiue ;  but  yet  you  fynd  al  to  many  euen  preter 
expectationem^  yea  though  it  can  ppeake  for  its  eclfe,  yet  her 
patron  TuUie  now  shall  tell  her  tale.  Hate  $tudia  (sayth  ho) 
aiioUtcefUiam  alunty  feMCtuiem  obl&ctanty  aecttndat  raa  omant^ 
adtitnU  perfugium  ac  soltrthtm  pr4ibent^  d^4cUint  domi,  iion 
impediurU/orit,pifrnoc(ftni  nof/iacum^ptnffnnanluriTuHicaninr* 
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Then  wiU  you  disprayse  that  which  all  men  commend? 
you  lookc  only  upon  the  refuse  of  the  abuse,  nether  respect- 
ing the  importance  of  tlie  matter,  nor  the  weighte  of  the 
wrytcr.  Solon  can  fayne  himselfe  madde,  to  furtlier  the 
Athenians.  Cliaucer  in  pleasant  vaio  can  rebuke  sin  vncon- 
trold;  and  though  he  be  lauii^h  in  the  letter,  his  gonce  is 
serious.  Wlio  in  Rome  lamented  not  Koscius  death  ?  and  canst 
thou  suck  no  plesure  out  of  thy  M.  Claudian's  writings? 
Hark,  what  Cellarius,  a  learned  father  attributeth  to  it ;  Aeuit 
mtfjnoriamn  (saith  he),  it  profiteth  the  memory.  Yea  and  Tully 
attributeth  it  for  prais  to  Archias  that  upon  any  theamc  lie  cold 
versify  extempory.  Who  likcth  not  of  the  promptnes  of  Ouid  ? 
who  not  vnworthely  cold  host  of  himself  thus,  Quicquid  cona- 
bar  dicere  rerstM  erat  AVho  then  doothe  not  wonder  at 
Poetry?  who  thinkcth  not  that  it  procedeth  from  aboue?  what 
made  the  Chians  and  Colophonians  fal  to  such  controuersy? 
Wliy  scke  the  Smirnians,  to  rccouer  from  the  Salaminians  the 
prais  of  Homer  ?  al  wold  have  him  to  be  of  ther  city :  I  hope 
not  for  hamie,  but  because  of  his  knowledge.  Themistoclea 
desircth  to  be  acquainted  with  those  who  could  best  disdpher 
Ills  ]>ra]sc3.  Euen  Marius  himselfe,  tho  never  so  cruel,  oc- 
compted  of  Plutinua  {wems.  ^\'Tiat  made  Aphriamus  estcmc 
Ennius?  \Vliy  did  Alexander  giue  prais  to  Achilies  but  for 
the  prayses  which  he  found  written  of  him  by  Homer?  Why 
estemed  Pompie  so  muche  of  Theophancs  Mitiletus?  or  Brutus 
so  grcatlyc  the  wrytingcs  of  Accius?  Fuluiua  wa^  so  great 
a  fauorer  of  Poetry,  that  after  the  Actolinn  warree,  he  attri- 
buted to  the  Muses  those  spoilca  that  belonged  to  Mars. 
In  all  the  Romainc  conrjuest,  hardest  tliou  eucr  of  a  alayne 
Poetc  ?  nay  rather  the  Emperours  honored  them,  beautified 
them  with  benefitcs,  antl  decked  their  sanctuaries  with  sacri- 
fice. Pindarua  colledg  is  not  fit  for  sjwil  of  Alexander  ouer- 
come,  nether  feareth  Poetry  the  persecutors  sword.  Wliat 
made  Austin  so  much  afTectate  that  hcauenly  fury?  not  folly, 
fur  if  I  mu«t  uccdes  spcake,  iUuU  hqh  au^im  itfirimire^  his 
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zecde  was,  in  eeiting  up  of  the  house  of  Ood,  not  in  affcctatc 
eloquence,  he  wrot  not,  he  accompted  not,  he  honnored  not, 
go  much  that  (famous  Poetry)  whyche  we  prnj-Bc,  without 
cause,  for,  if  it  be  true  that  Horace  reporteth,  in  hi«  bo<3ke 
de  Arte  Poetieay  all  the  anawcarea  of  the  Oracle^  wcare  in 
Terse.  Among  the  precise  Jewcs,  you  shall  find  Poetes,  and 
for  more  majestic  Sibilla  will  prophcstc  in  vcr^.  Illroaldua 
can  witncs  with  me,  that  Dauid  was  a  poet,  and  that  \\\& 
rayne  was  in  imitating  (as  S.  Jerom  witne&scth)  Horace, 
Flaccua,  and  Piudarus,  sometimes  his  vcree  runneth  in  an 
Iambus  foote,  anone  he  hath  recourse  to  a  Saphier  vaine,  and 
aliquando^  femipede  in</rediiur.  Ask  Josephus,  and  he  wil 
tel  you  that  Esay,  Job  and  Salomon,  voutsafed  poetical  pruc^ 
tisee,  for  (if  OrJgen  and  he  fault  not)  theyre  rerse  was  Hex- 
ameter, and  Pentameter.  £nquii*e  of  Cassiodorus,  he  will 
eay  that  all  tlie  beginning  of  Poetrye  preceded  from  the 
Scripture.  Paulinus  tho  the  Byshop  of  Nolanum  yet  vout- 
safc  the  name  of  a  Poet ;  and  Ambrose  tho  he  be  a  patriarke 
in  Mediolaniim  loueth  versifing.  Beda  ehamcth  not  the  science 
that  shnmelcsse  GossoN  nuHlikcth.  Rendc  ouer  Laotantius, 
his  proof©  is  by  poetry;  and  Paul  voutsafeth  to  oucrlooke 
Bpimcnides:  let  the  Apostle  preach  at  Athens  lie  disdaineth 
not  of  Aratus  authorite.  It  is  a  pretye  sentence  yet  not  so 
prety  as  pithy,  Voeta  naecitur.  Orator  fit;  as  who  should  say, 
Poetr^'e  couuueth  from  aboue,  from  a  heauenly  seate  of  a 
glorious  God,  unto  an  excellent  creature  man :  an  Orator  is 
but  made  by  exercise.  For  if  we  examine  well  what  befell 
Ennius  amonge  the  Komans,  imd  Ilcsiodus  among  liis  contri- 
men  the  Grecians,  howe  they  came  by  thcyr  knowledge, 
whence  they  reccucd  their  heauenly  furj*e,  the  first  will  tell  us 
that  sleping  on  the  Mount  of  Pamastjus  he  dreamed  tliat  he 
received  the  soule  of  Homer  into  him»  after  the  which  he 
became  a  Poete.  The  next  will  assure  you  that  it  commeth 
not  by  labor,  nether  tlmt  night  watching*  bringeth  it,  but  that 
we  must  have  it  thence  whence  he  fetched  it,  which  was,  (he 
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«iutli),  from  a  well  of  the  Muscb  wliicli  Cabeliniue  culleth 
Ponim ;  a  draught  whereof  drewe  hini  to  his  i)erfcction,  so 
of  a  shephanl  iie  became  an  eloquent  Poet.  Wei  then  you 
eee  that  it  commetli  not  by  exercise  of  play  making,  nether 
insertion  of  gawds,  but  from  nature,  and  from  aboue:  and  I 
hope  that  Aricitotlc  hath  sufficiently  taught  you,  that  I^\ttura 
nihil  fecit  fruMra.  Perseus  was  made  a  poete  Diuino  furore 
percitusi  and  whereas  the  Poets  were  sayde  to  call  for  the 
Huaea  hcipe,  ther  mcning  waj^  no  other,  &:«  Jodocus  Badiud 
re[)orteth,  but  to  coll  for  hcauenly  inspiration  from  aboue  to 
direct  theyr  cndcuora.  Nether  were  it  good  for  you  to  sette 
light  by  the  name  of  a  Poet  since  the  ot\spnng  from  whence 
he  commetb  is  so  heauenly.  Sibilla  in  her  answers  to  ^l^neas 
against  liir  will,  as  the  poet  tcllctli  us,  was  possessed  with  tbys 
fury;  ye[a],  wey  considcratly  but  of  the  writing  of  poets,  and 
you  ahal  ae  that  when  ther  matter  is  most  hcauenly,  their  stile 
is  most  loftye,  a  strange  tokeu  of  the  wondcriull  efficacy 
of  the  same.  I  would  make  a  long  discourse  unto  you  of 
Platoes  4  furies,  but  I  leave  them:  it  pitieth  me  to  bring  a 
rodd  of  your  owne  making  to  beate  you  wythal. 

But  niitlunks,  while  yuu  heare  thys,  I  see  you  swallowe 
down  your  ownc  spittle  for  reucnge,  wliero  (God  wot) 
my  wryting  sauoreth  not  of  enuye.  In  this  caae  I  could 
wyshc  you  fare  farre  othcrwyse  from  your  foe;  yi  you 
please,  I  wyli  become  your  fi-ende,  aud  see  what  a  potion 
or  rccypt  I  can  frame  (jtt  for  your  diet.  And  herein  I 
will  proue  myself  a  practiser,  before  I  purdge  you,  you 
shall  take  a  preparatiuc  to  disburden  your  heavy  hedde  of 
those  grose  follis  ynu  hauc  conceued:  but  the  receipt  is  bitter, 
therfure  I  would  wyah  you  first  tt>  taaten  your  mouth  with 
the  sugar  of  perseuerance:  for  ther  is  a  cold  collop  tliat  must 
downe  your  throate,  yet  such  a  one  aa  shall  chaunge  your 
complection  quit.  I  wyll  have  you  therefore  to  taste  first  of 
that  cold  riuer  Plu-icus,  in  Thratia,  which,  as  Aristotle  reporteth, 
changeth  blacke  into  white,  or  of  Scamandar,  which  maketh 
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gray  yalow,  that  is  of  an  cnuioua  man  a  wel  minded  pcraon, 
reprehending  of  zealc  that  wherein  he  hath  sinned  by  folly, 
and  so  being  pruparod,  thy  purgation  wyll  workc  more  easy*, 
thy  underatandinge  wyll  be  more  persit,  thou  slialt  blush  at' 
thy  abuse,  and  rcclaime  thy  selfo  by  force  of  argument,  so 
will  thou  proue  of  clene  recouered  patient,  and  I  a  perfecte 
practiscr  in  framing  so  good  a  potion.  This  broughte  to 
passe  I  with  tbee  wil  seeke  out  some  abuse  in  Poetry,  which  I 
will  seekc  for  to  disproue  by  reason,  first  pronounced  by  no 
email  birde,  even  Aristotle  himselfe ;  I'oetae  (eayth  he)  multa 
mentiuntur;  and  to  further  his  opinion  sever  Cato  puttcth  in 
hisccnsurc:  AdniirandacanutU,sed noncredeudaPoeiae,  These 
were  sore  blemishes,  if  objected  rightly,  and  heare  you  may 
say  the  strcme  runncs  a  ^^'ronge,  but  if  it  be  so,  by  you[r] 
leuc,  I  wyll  bring  him  shortly  in  his  right  chanel.  My  an- 
swere  shall  not  be  my  owne,  but  a  lcarnc<l  Father  shall  tell  my 
tale ;  if  you  will  know  his  name  men  call  him  LactAntius,  who 
in  hys  booke  De  DiuinU  Itistitutionibu»,  rcasoneth  thus;  I 
suppose  (sayth  he)  Pocti*  are  full  of  credit,  and  yet  it  is  re- 
quisite for  those  that  will  understand  them  to  be  admonished, 
that  among  them,  not  onely  the  najne  but  the  matter  bearcth 
a  show  of  that  it  is  not;  for  if,  8a\*th  he,  we  examine  the  Scrip- 
tures litterallye  nothing  will  seeme  more  falls,  and  if  we  wave 
Poetes  wordes  and  not  ther  meaning,  our  learning  in  them  wilbe 
very  mene.  You  see  nowe  that  your  Catoes  judgement  aa  of 
no  force,  and  tliat  all  your  objections  you  make  agaynst 
Poetrye  be  of  no  valor.  Yet  lest  you  should  be  altogether 
diacoraged  I  wyll  helpc  you  forwardc  a  little  more:  it  pities 
me  to  consider  the  weaknes  of  your  cause,  I  wyll  therfore 
make  your  strongest  reason,  more  strong,  and  «ifter  I  have 
builded  it  up  destroy  it  agayn.  Poets  you  confesse  are  elo- 
quent, but  you  reprouc  them  in  their  wantonnessc:  they  write 
of  no  wisedom;  you  may  say  tlieir  tales  are  friuolus,  they  pro- 
pliane  holy  thinges,  tl»ey  seeke  nothing  to  the  perfection  of 
our  soulcs,  tlieyr  practise  is  in  other  things,  of  ke«e  force: 
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To  thifl  objection  I  answer  no  otherwise  then  Horace  doeth 
in  hi«  booke  De  Arte  Poettca,  where  he  wryteth  thua. 

Silncstres  homines  saccr  interjiresquc  Deorum 
Scdibua,  et  victu  foedo  detemut  Orpheus: 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres,  rabidosque  leones: 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Tliebanic  condit[or]  vrhis, 
8axa  raouere  sono  tcstudinis,  et  prece  blaiida 
Ducere  quo  vcllet:  fiiit  hec  sapientia  quondant, 
Publica  priuatis  scccriicre,  sacra  prophanis; 
Concubltu  prohiberc  va^ro  ;  dare  jura  maritis; 
Oppida  moliri ;  leges  inscidere  tigno. 


The  holy  spokesman  of  the  Goda 

With  heaue[n]Iy  Orpheus  hjght, 

Did  dnuc  the  snunge  men  from  wods, 

And  made  them  liue  aright ; 

And  therefore  is  sayd  the  Tygers  fierce 

And  Lyons  full  of  myght 

Toouercome:  Amphion,  he 

Was  sayd  of  Theabs  the  founder. 

Who  by  his  force  of  lute  did  cause, 

The  stones  to  part  a  sonder. 

And  by  his  epcach  them  did  derect. 

Where  he  would  have  them  staye. 

This  wisedomc  this  was  it  of  olde 

All  strife  for  to  allay ; 

To  ^ue  to  euery  man  his  owne ; 

To  make  the  Gods  be  knowne; 

To  drive  caeh  lecher  from  the  bed 

That  never  was  his  owne ; 

To  teach  the  law  of  manage ; 

The  way  to  build  a  towne; 

For  to  engraue  these  lawes  in  woods. 

This  was  these  mcu8  reuowue. 
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I  cannot  leaiie  Tirthous  pollicy  untouched,  who  by  force  of 
hifl  pen  could  incite  men  to  the  defence  of  theyr  countiye.  If 
you  require  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  what  succcsse  you  shal 
haiic:  r«i^on4ei  heUicoiO  uumine. 

Lo  now  you  see  your  objections  [and]  my  answers,  you 
behold  or  may  perceive  manifestlye,  tliat  Poetes  were  the 
first  raysore  of  citiee,  prescribers  of  goo<l  lawes,  mayn- 
tayners  of  religion,  diaturbors  of  the  wicked,  aduancers 
of  the  wel  disposed,  inuentors  of  laws,  ami  lastly  the  very 
fot-patlis  to  knowledge,  and  understanding;  ye[a],  if  we  shold 
beleue  Heromc,  he  will  make  Plato^B  exiles  honest  men,  and 
his  pestiferous  poets  good  preachers :  for  he  accouuteth 
Orpheus,  Museus,  and  Linus,  Christians;  therefore  Virgil 
(in  his  6  hoke  of  j^neiados  wher  he  lemedly  describeth  that 
joumy  of  ^'Encas  to  Elisum)  assei^teneth  us,  that  among  them 
that  were  thcr  for  the  zealo  they  beare  toward  their  country, 
ther  wer  found  Quiqae  pit  Vateg^  et  Pheebo  dipna  hquH:  but 
I  must  answer  a1  objections,  I  must  fil  euery  nooke,  I  must 
arrac  myself  now,  for  here  is  tlie  greatest  bob  I  can  gather 
out  of  your  booke,  forsoth  Ouid^s  abuses,  in  descrybing 
whereof  you  labour  very  rehementlyc  terming  him  letcher, 
and  in  his  person  dispraise  all  poems:  but  shall  one  man's  follye 
dcstroyc  a  uniuersal  commodity?  what  gift,  what  f)Grfitknow- 
ledg  hath  ther  bin,  cmong  the  professors  of  which  ther  hath  not 
bin  a  bad  on[e];  the  AngeU  have  sinned  in  hcaucn,  Adam  and 
Eue  in  earthly  paradise,  emong  the  holy  Apostles  ungratioua 
Judas,  I  reson  not  tlrnt  al  Pcicts  are  holy,  but  I  affirme  that 
Poetry  is  a  heauenly  gift,  a  perfit  gift,  then  which  T  know 
not  greater  pleasure.  And  surely  if  I  may  ppeak  my  mind  I 
think  we  shal  find  but  few  Poet^,  if  it  were  exactly  wayd, 
what  they  oughte  to  be :  your  Muscouian  straungers,  your 
Scithiau  monsters  wonderful,  by  one  Kuma  broiight  ujion  one 
stage  in  ships  made  of  shecpe  skins,  wyll  not  proue  you  a  poet, 
nether  your  life  alow  you  to  bee  of  that  learning.  If  you  had 
wisely  waved  the  abuse  of  poetry,  if  you  hwl  reprehended  the 
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foolish  fanta^es  of  our  Poeta  nomine  uon  re  whioli  they  bring 
forth  oa  stage,  my  eelf  wold  have  liked  of  you  and  allowed 
your  labor.  But  I  pBrceiuo  nowe  that  all  red  colloured  stones 
are  not  Rubies,  nether  is  euery  one  Alexander  that  hath  a 
stare  in  hin  chekc,  al  lame  men  are  not  YulcatiH,  nor  hookc 
nosed  men  Ciecroe^i  nether  each  professor  a  })oet.  I  abhore 
those  Poeta  that  sauor  of  ribaldry :  I  will  with  the  zealous 
admit  tlie  cxpulloion  of  such  enormities ;  Poetry  ie  dispraised 
not  for  the  folly  that  id  in  it,  but  for  the  abuse  whiche  manye 
ill  writers  couUer  by  it  Beleeue  mee  the  mogestrats  may 
take  aduiac  (as  I  knowc  wisely  can)  to  roote  out  those  odde 
rymcs  which  runncs  in  euery  rascales  mouth.  Sauoring  of 
rybaldry,  those  foolishe  ballets,  tliat  are  admitted,  make 
poets  good  and  godly  practises  to  be  refused.  I  like  not  of  a 
wicked  Nero  that  wyll  cxpell  Lucan,  yet  admit  I  of  a  zea- 
lous gouemour  that  wil  seke  to  take  away  the  abuse  of  poetry. 
1  like  not  of  an  ongvyc  Augustus  whicli  wyll  baniahc  Ouid 
for  enuy.  I  love  a  wise  Senator,  which  in  wi^edome  wyll 
correct  him,  and  with  aduise  bume  his  foUyes:  unhappy  were 
we  yf  like  poore  Scaurus  we  ehoulde  find  Tiberius  that  wyll 
put  us  to  deatli  for  a  tmgedy  making;  but  most  ble?*8ed  were 
we,  if  we  might  find  a  judge  that  scuerely  would  amende  the 
abuses  of  Tragedies.  But  I  leauc  the  refoi-mation  thereof  to 
more  wyaer  than  myselfe.  And  rctoume  to  GossoN  whom  I 
wyshe  to  be  fully  perswadcd  in  this  cause,  and  therefore  I 
will  tell  hym  a  prety  story,  whicli  Justin  wrytcth  in  the 
prayse  of  Poetryc 

The  T^accdemonians,  when  they  had  lostc  many  men 
in  diners  incountrye^  with  theyr  encniyes,  soiighte  to  the 
Oracles  of  Apollo  requiring  how  they  myght  recouer  theyr 
losses?  It  was  answered,  that  they  mightc  ouereomc  if  so 
be  that  they  could  get  an  Athenian  goucruor:  ANTiereupon 
they  sent  Orators  unto  the  Athenians,  humbly  requc<stiug 
them  that  they  wouldc  appoyut  them  out  one  of  theyr  best 
cnptaynes:  the  Athenians  owinge  them  old  malice,  sent  them, 
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ill  stccdc  of  a  toldculo  veehiot  a  scholar  of  the  MuBeA,  in  steede 
of  a  worthy  warrior  a  poore  poet,  for  a  courageous  Themia- 
toclcs  a  silly  Tirthetus,  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  singu- 
lar wytte,  yet  was  he  but  a  lame  lymde  captaine,  more  fit  for 
tlie  coche  then  the  6eld.  The  Laccdcmoniftns  trusting  the 
Oraoler  receued  the  champion,  and  fearing  the  gouemment 
of  a  stranger,  made  him  ther  Citizen;  which  once  done  and  he 
obtcining  the  Dukdome  he  asscndcd  the  theater,  and  ther 
rery  learnedly  wyshing  them  to  forget  theyr  folly,  and  to 
thinkc  on  victory:  they  being  ac[t]uate  by  his  eloquence, 
waging  battail  won  the  fielde. 

Lo  now  you  see  that  the  framing  of  common  wclthea, 
and  defence  therof,  proceedeth  from  Poets,  how  dare  you 
thcrforo  open  your  mouth  against  them?  how  can  you 
disprayso  the  preseruer  of  a  countrye  ?  you  compare  Homer 
to  ^fcthccus,  cookcs  to  poetcs,  you  shame  your  sclfe  in  your 
unreuerent  similituds,  you  may  see  yotu*  foUyoe,  iberhum 
tap^nii  Mt.  Where  as  Homer  was  an  andent  poet,  you 
disnlow  him,  and  accompte  of  those  of  lesser  judgement. 
Strnbo  callcth  Poetry,  primam  sapientiatn,  Cicero,  in  bis 
finite  of  hysTusculans,  attributcth  the  inuenoion  of  Philosophy 
to  Poets,  God  kecpe  us  from  a  Plato  that  should  expel  such 
men;  pittio  were  it  tlmt  the  memory  of  these  valiant  victours 
hIhiuUIc  be  hitlden,  wliioUe  liauc  dyed  in  the  bebalfe  of  ther 
oonntryos.  Miserable  wore  our  state  yf  wo  wanted  those 
worthy  volumes  of  Poetry:  could  the  learned  bearc  the  losse 
of  Homer?  or  our  younglings  the  wrytings  of  Mantuan? 
or  you  your  volumes  of  Hiatoryes  ?  Belieuc  me,  yi  you  had 
wantp<l  your  Mysteries  of  nature,  and  your  stately  story es, 
your  t>ooke  would  have  scarce  bene  fcdde  wyth  matter.  If 
therefore  you  will  deaJc  in  things  of  wisdome,  correct  the 
ubusc,  honor  the  science,  renewe  your  schoole;  crye  outouer 
HioruNdum  wyth  the  Prophet  the  woe  that  he  pronounced; 
winh  iho  teacher  to  reforme  bye  lyfc,  that  his  weakc  schollcr 
proue  the  wyscr;  cry  out  against  unsociable  dcsyrc  in 
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rich  men,  tel  the  house  of  Jacob  thcjr  iniquities,  lament 
with  the  Apostle  the  want  of  laborers  in  the  Lords  vine- 
yurtls,  cry  out  on  those  dumc  doggcs  that  will  not  barke; 
wyll  the  mightyc  that  thcjr  oucr  mayater  not  the  jioore,  and 
put  downe  the  beggars  prowde  heart  by  thy  perswasions. 
Thunder  oute  wyth  the  Prophctc  Mieha  the  mesage  of  the 
LORD,  and  wyth  him  desyre  the  Judges  to  heare  tliee,  the 
Prynces  of  Jacob  to  hearken  to  thee,  and  those  of  the  liouse 
of  Israeli  to  undcrstande;  then  tell  them  that  they  abhore 
judgement,  and  prevent  equitie,  tliat  they  judge  for  rewardes, 
and  that  theyr  priests  teacli  for  hyre,  and  the  prophets 
thereof  propheeie  for  money,  and  yet  that  they  saye  the 
Lordo  is  wyth  them,  and  that  no  cuil  can  l>cfall  thorn:  breath 
out  the  sweete  promises  to  the  good,  the  cursses  to  the  badde, 
tell  them  that  a  peace  muste  nccdcs  hauo  a  warrc,  and  that 
God  CAD  rayse  up  another  Zcnaehanb ;  shew  them  that  8ala- 
mons  kingdome  was  but  for  a  season,  and  that  aduersitie 
Cometh  ere  we  espye  it.  These  be  the  songes  of  Sion,  these 
be  those  rebukes  which  you  oughtc  to  add  to  Abuses;  recouer 
the  body,  for  it  is  sore,  the  appc[n]dice8  thereof  will  easily  be 
reformed,  if  that  we  ar  at  a  staye. 

But  other  matter  call  me  and  I  must  not  stayc  upon  this 
only;  there  is  an  easier  t-ask  in  hand  for  me,  and  that  which 
if  I  may  speak  ray  conscience,  fitteth  my  vain  best,  your  Second 
Abuse  GOSSON,  your  Second  Abuse,  your  dispray sea  of  Music, 
wliich  you  unaduisedly  termc  P>i)ing:  that  is  it  wyll  most 
byte  you,  what  so  is  a  oueretay  of  lite,  is  displeasant  to  your 
person:  Musik  may  not  stand  in  your  presence,  whereas  all 
the  learned  Philosophers  haue  alwayes  had  it  in  reuerenee. 
Homer  comraendcth  it  liigldy,  referring  to  the  pniyses  of  the 
Gods  whiche  GossON  accomptcth  folishnesse :  Looke  uppon 
the  harmonie  of  the  Ilcauons?  hange  they  not  by  Musikc? 
doe  not  the  spheares  nioue?  the  primus  motor  gouerne.  Be 
not  they  inf»r%ara  corjtora  alVectod  quatlani  tifmputkui  and 
agreement  ?  Howe  can  we  measure  the  debilitie  of  the  patient 
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but  by  the  diaordcrcd  motion  of  the  pulse  ?  is  not  man  worse 
acoompted  of  when  he  U  most  out  of  tune  ?  is  there  any  thin^ 
tliat  more  affecteth  tlie  sence  ?  doth  there  any  pleasure  more 
acuat  our  understanding?  Can  the  wonders  that  hath  wroughte 
and  wliidi  you  yourselfe  couieAec  no  more  moue  you?  it  fit- 
teth  well  aowc  that  the  learned  haue  sayd,  viwfica  requirit 
ffettero9um  aHi'munty  which  gince  it  is  tar  from  you,  no  maruel 
though  you  fauor  not  that  piofeeeion.  It  is  reported  of  the 
Camelion  that  ehee  can  chaunge  her  selfe  unto  all  cooUors 
saue  whyte,  and  you  oan  accompte  of  all  tfaingca  saue  micfa 
as  haue  honesty.  Plutarch  your  good  Muyster  laay  bare  mo 
witnes,  that  the  end  whereto  Musick  waa,  will  prooue  it 
prayea  worthy,  O  Lorde !  howe  maketh  it  a  man  to  remember 
heauenly  tilings,  to  wonder  at  the  works  of  the  Creator. 
Kloquence  can  stay  the  souldinr^  sworde  from  slayinge  an 
Orator,  and  shall  not  Muaike  be  magnified  which  not  onely 
Baueth  the  bodye  but  is  a  comfort  to  the  soule?  Dauid 
reioyaeth,  aingcth,  and  praywith  the  Lordc  by  the  llarpe,  the 
Simbale  is  not  remoued  from  his  sanctuary,  the  Aungels  »yng 
Gloria  in  eaceUia,  Surely  the  imagination  in  this  prei^ent 
instant,  calleth  me  to  a  deepc  ooneideration  of  my  God. 
Looko  for  wonders  where  Musicke  worketh,  and  where  Har- 
monic, is  ther  foloweth  incredible  delectation:  the  bowcla  of 
the  earth  yeld,  where  the  instrument  soundcth,  and  Pluto 
cannot  keepo  Proserjiina  if  Orpheus  recorde.  The  Sea« 
shall  not  »wallowe  Ai'ion  whil^^t  he  singeth,  nether  shall  heo 
|>crieh  while  he  Imrpcth,  a  doleful  tuner  yf  a  diing  musition 
can  moue  a  monster  of  the  Sen,  to  mournc,  a  Dolphin 
rcspectcth  ahcaucnlye  recorde:  Coll  your  self  home  therefore 
aud  rcclaynie  thys  fbUye,  it  is  to  foule  to  bee  admitted,  you 
may  not  mayntaine  it 

I  hadd  well  hoped  you  wouldc  in  all  these  thyngcs  haue 
wiselye  admytted  the  thyng,  and  dlsalowe  naughte  but 
the  abuse;  but  I  see  your  mynde  in  your  wrj-tioge  was 
to  penn  somewhat^  you  knowe  not  what,  and  to  confyrme 
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it  I  wot  not  howe;  so  that  your  selfc  hath  hatched  uff 
an  Egge  yet  so  that  it  hath  blest  us  wyth  a  monetenw 
chickin  both  wythoute  liedde,  and  also  tayle,  lyke  the 
Father,  ftiJJ  of  imperfection  and  lesse  zeaL  Well  marke 
yet  a  lyttle  more,  beare  with  me  though  I  be  byttcr,  my  loue 
b  ncuer  the  lesije  for  that  I  haue  learned  of  TuUye,  that 
Nulla  remedia  tarn  faciant  doiorem,  quum  qucc  sunt  sahttaria., 
the  sharper  medycine  the  better  it  cures,  the  more  you  see 
your  follye,  the  aooner  may  you  amende  it.  Are  not  the 
Btrainea  in  Musike  to  tickle  and  dclyght  the  care  ?  arc  not 
our  warlike  instruments  to  niouc  men  to  valor?  you  confesse 
tJiey  mooue  us,  but  yet  they  delight  not  our  eares,  I  pray 
you  whence  grew  that  poynt  of  Philosophy?  it  is  more  then 
euer  my  Mayster  taught  mce,  that  a  thyngc  of  sounde  should 
not  delyghtc  the  earc.  Belyke  yee  suppose  that  men  arc  mon- 
sters, without  eares,  or  else  I  thynke  you  will  saye  tlicy  heare 
with  their  hecles :  it  may  bee  so,  for  imlccdo  when  we  are 
delighted  with  Musike,  it  maketh  our  heart  to  scypp  for 
joye,  and  it  maye  bee  perhaps  by  assending  from  the  heele 
to  the  hygher  partes,  it  may  moue  us.  Good  policio  in  sooth, 
this  was  of  your  owne  coyning  your  mother  neuer  taught  it 
you:  but  I  wyll  not  deale  by  reason  of  philosophye  wyth  you 
for  that  confound  your  sences,  but  I  can  assure  you  thb  one 
thingc,  that  this  principle  will  make  the  wiser  to  mislike  your 
inucntion.  It  had  bene  a  fitter  jest  for  your  howlct  in  your 
Playo,  then  an  ornament  in  your  bookc:  but  since  you  wrote 
of  Abuses  we  may  licence  you  to  lye  a  little,  so  the  abuse  will 
be  more  manifest.  Lord,  with  how  goodly  a  cote  haue  you 
clothed  your  conceiptes,  you  alxjund  in  storyes  but  imperti- 
nent, they  bewray  your  reeding  but  not  your  wisedoni;  would 
God  tliey  had  bin  well  aplycd.  But  now  I  must  play  the 
Musitian  right  uolesse  buggs  now  come  in  place  but  pauions 
and  mesures,  dumps  and  fancies;  and  here  growes  a  great 
ion.  What  musick  Homer  used  in  curing  the  diseased 
Gretians?  It  was  no  dump  you  sny,  and  so  think  I,  for  that  la 
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not  apliable  to  sick  men,  for  it  fiiuoreth  Malancholie.  I  am 
sure,  it  waa  no  mcsure,  for  in  those  days  tbcy  were  not  such 
good  dansers ;  forsotli  then  what  waa  it?  If  you  require  me,  if 
you  name  nic  the  imitruinent,  I  wyl  tel  you  wliat  vtaa  the 
mualk.  Mcau  while  a  God's  uaine,  lot  u»  both  dout,  that  it  is 
no  part  of  our  suluation  to  know  what  it  was,  nor  how  it 
went  ?  when  I  ppeak  wyth  Homer  next,  you  shall  knowc  hia 
auswere. 

But  you  can  not  be  content  to  erre,  but  you  must  main- 
tain it  tn.  Pithagorafi,  you  say,  aluwcs  not  that  Musik  ia 
decerned  by  earee,  but  hce  wisheth  us  to  a^^end  unto  the 
sky,  and  niarke  tlint  harmony.  Surely  thys  ie  but  one  doctors 
opinion  (yet  I  dlelike  not  of  it)  but  to  speake  my  conscience, 
mythinkea  Mu.-<ikc  best  pleascth  me  when  I  hcare  it,  for  other- 
wise the  cattcrwalling  of  Cats,  were  it  not  for  harroonie, 
should  more  delight  mine  eics  than  the  tunable  voyces  of  men. 
But  tliese  tilings  are  not  the  chiefest  poynta  you  shote  at, 
thers  somewhat  els  sticking  in  your  storoak,  God  grauut  it 
hurt  you  not !  From  the  daunce  you  runn  to  the  pype,  from  7. 
to  3.  which  if  I  ehoulde  add  I  beleeue  1  coulde  wrest  out  half 
a  score  inconueniences  more  out  of  your  booke:  Our  pleasant 
couBortes  do  discomfort  you  much,  and  because  you  lyke  not 
thereof,  they  are  diacomcndablc.  I  hauc  hciird  it  is  good  to 
take  sure  fotinge  when  we  trauel  unknowen  c^iuntrycs;  for 
when  we  wade  nboue  our  shoe  latchct,  Appclles  wyll  reprc- 
hende  us  for  coblcra ;  if  you  had  bene  a  father  in  Musick  and 
coulde  have  decerned  of  tunes  I  would  perhaps*  have  likt 
your  opinion  sumwhat  where  now  I  abhor  it;  if  you  wear  a 
professor  of  that  practice  I  would  quickly  perswade  you  that 
the  adding  of  strings  to  our  instrument  make  tlie  sound  more 
harmonious,  and  that  the  mixture  of  Musike  roakelh  a  better 
concent.  But  to  preach  lounHkillfull  is  to  perHwad  the  brut 
beostes.  I  wyl  not  stand  long  in  thys  point  although  the  dig- 
nitye  thereof  require  a  volume,  but  howe  learned  men  haue 
esteemed  this  heauenly  gift,  if  you  please  to  read  you  shall 
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see.  Socrates  in  hys  old  age  will  not  disdain  to  learn  the 
science  of  Mnsik  among  children,  he  can  abide  their  cor- 
rections to,  so  much  accounted  he  that  which  you  contemn,  so 
profitable  thought  he  that  which  you  dislik.  Solon  wil  esteme 
so  much  of  the  knowledg  of  singing,  that  he  will  soner  forget  to 
dye  then  to  sing.  Pithagoras  like  it  so  wel  that  he  will  place  it 
in  Greace ;  and  Aiistoxenus  will  saye  that  the  Soule  is  musik. 
Plato  (in  his  booke  De  Le^jihui)  will  affirme,  that  it  can  not  be 
handled  without  all  sciences;  the  Lacedemonians  andCreten- 
sis  wer  sturred  to  warre  by  Anapestns  foote;  and  Timotheua 
with  the  same  incensed  kinge  Alexander  to  batel,  ye[a]  yf 
Boetyus  fitten  not,  on  Tauromitanus  (by  this  Plirigian  sound) 
hastened  to  bum  a  house  whera  strumpet  was  hidden:  solitle 
abideth  this  heauenly  harmony  our  humane  filthines,  that  it 
worketh  wonders,  as  you  may  percene  most  manifestly  by  die 
history  of  Agamemnon,  who  going  to  the  Trojan  war,  lefl  at 
home  a  musitian  that  playde  the  Dorian  tune,  who  with  the 
foote  j^wiu^iupreserued  his  wife  Clitemnestra  La  chastity  and 
honesty,  wherfore  she  cold  not  bee  deflowred  by  .^Igistus, 
before  he  had  wickedly  slain  the  musitian.  So  that  as  the  mag- 
netes  draweth  iome,  and  the  Xheamides  (which  groweth  in 
M^pi)  drineth  it  away,  so  Musik  calleth  to  itselfe  all  honest 
plesores,  and  dispcUeth  from  it  all  vaine  misdemanors.  The 
matter  is  so  plentiful  that  I  cannot  find  wher  to  end,  as  for 
be^nnings  they  be  infinite,  but  these  shall  sufiice,  I  like  not 
to  long  circumstances  wher  les  doe  seme,  only  I  wish  you  to 
accompt  wel  of  this  heauenly  concent,  which  is  fill  of  perfeo 
tion  proceding  from  aboue,  drawinghis  original  from  the  motion 
of  the  stars,  from  the  agrement  of  the  planets,  fro  the  wfaisteling 
winds,  and  from  al  those  celestixd  circles,  where  is  ether  perfit 
agreement  or  any  Sumphonia. 

But  as  I  like  Musik,  so  admit  I  not  of  thos  that  depraue 
the  same:  your  Pipers  are  so  odius  to  mee  as  yonrseife, 
nether  alowe  I  your  harpinge  merye  b^gars;  although  I 
knewe  you  my  selfe  a  professed  play  maker,  and  a  paltry 
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actor,  Since  wliich  the  windmil  of  your  wit  hath  bin  tornd 
»o  long  wytli  tho  wynde  of  folly,  tbat  I  fear  me  we  ahaJl 
see  the  dogg  returne  to  his  vomit,  and  the  clenflcd  eow 
to  her  myre,  and  the  reformed  ecliolemayater  to  hys  old 
teaching  of  follye.  Beware  it  be  not  eo,  let  not  your  bookc 
be  a  blemish  to  your  own  profeasion.  Correct  not  Musik 
therefore  when  it  13  praisewortbj',  lest  your  worthlee»e  mis- 
liking  bewray  your  madiiea;  way  tlic  abuse  and  that  is  matter 
Buflicicnt  to  acruo  a  magistrates  animaducrsion. 

Heere  may  you  aduise  well,  and  if  you  have  any  stole 
rethorik  florish  u^jon  tliys  text,  the  Abuse  is,  when  tliat  ia 
applycd  to  wuntonnesse,  which  was  created  to  shcwe  Godfl 
worthinesBe.  When  the  shameful!  resorts  of  sliamclos  curte- 
zaucs,  in  sinful  eonnets,  ahall  prophane  vertue,  these  are 
no  light  biuuci^5  the»e  make  many  good  men  lament,  this 
causeth  pnrenUi  hate  there  right  borne  children :  if  tlua 
were  reformed  by  your  policic  I  ahoidd  eeteme  of  you  as 
you  wyeh.  I  fcare  me  it  farcth  far  other  wyse,  laUi 
an^uig  in  hcrba,  under  your  fare  show  of  conscience  take 
hccde  you  cloake  not  your  abuse;  it  were  pittie  the 
learned  should  l>e  ouerseene  iu  your  siinplencsBc.  I  feare 
me  you  will  be  politick  with  Machavel,  not  zealous  as  a  pro- 
phet Well  I  will  not  stay  long  upon  the  Abuse,  for  that  I 
see  it  is  to  niaaifcst,  tlie  remembrauuce  tlkcreof  is  discom- 
memlable  among  the  godly,  and  I  myself  am  very  loth  to 
bring  it  iu  memory.  To  the  wise  aduised  Reader  these  miu 
suflSce,  to  floe  the  Crocodel  before  hee  commeth,  leat  we  be 
bitten>  and  to  auoyde  the  abuse  of  Musik,  since  we  so  it,  Icet 
our  misery  be  more,  when  we  fall  into  folly,  /ctut  piteator 
iapet,  you  heare  open  confession,  these  Abusers  are  disclaimed 
by  our  Goshon,  he  id  sory  that  hee  hath  so  leudlye  liuetl,  and 
spent  the  oyle  of  his  perfection  in  unsauery  lampes;  he  hath 
Argus  eyes  to  watch  him  now,  I  would  wi«h  him  beware  of 
his  Islington,  and  such  like  resorts:  if  now  he  retounic  from 
his  repented  lyfc  to  his  old  folly.  Lord,  how  foule  will  be  liis 
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fftll !  Men  know  more  then  they  9peak  if  they  be  wise,  I  feare 
me  some  will  bluBhe  that  readeth  this,  if  he  be  bitten.  Would 
God,  G08SON  at  thi^  inj$bant  might  haue  a  watchman,  but  I  see 
it  were  needele^^e,  perhaps  he  hath  Ot  durttm,  and  then  what 
Buaylcth  their  presence. 

Well,  I  leaue  this  poynt  til  I  know  farther  of  your  mynde, 
mean  while  I  muet  talke  a  little  with  you  about  the  Thyrd 
Abu^  for  the  cater  coeeoA  of  Pypers,  the3fT  names  (aa 
jou  terme  them)  be  Playen,  and  I  thinke  aa  you  doe,  for 
your  experience  is  eafficient  to  enforme  me;  but  here 
I  mue^t  loke  about  me,  qmaemtqu^  U  tigerit  tiau  4tt :  here 
Is  a  task  that  reqoireth  a  long  treatia,  and  what  my  opi- 
nion IB  of  Playerg  ye  now  ehall  plainly  perceue.  I  mtist  now 
aearch  my  wit«,  I  see  this  shall  pawe  throughe  many  scuere 
■enaor?  handling,  I  roa«t  adui^e  mc  what  I  write,  and  write 
that  I  would  wysh.  1  way  wel  the  scrioumea  of  the  eaaae^ 
and  rcgarde  very  much  the  judges  of  my  endenor,  whom  if 
I  could  I  would  pemrade,  that  I  would  not  nourish  abufie, 
nether  mayutaine  that  which  be  an  anivenall  diaooaKMlitye. 
I  hope  they  wit  not  judge  before  they  read,  nether  ooodemne 
without  occaaion.  The  wiieat  will  alwais  carry  to  earea,  in 
that  they  are  todis[c3CTne  two  indifferent  cauae&  I  meane  not 
to  hold  yon  in  auspenoe  (seoere  Judges)  if  yon  greddy  expect 
my  Terdit  brefely  this  it  is. 

DtooethiBes  thou^t  not  that  Phillip  ghooWJe  OMffooae 
when  he  rcprovicd  hym,  nether  feared  Cieero  Anthonina  finoe. 
when  in  the  Senate  he  rebuked  hym.  To  the  igDorant  ech 
tfaiige  that  ia  ankaowne  acmes  nnprofitahlc^  but  a  wiae  maa 
caa  Ibnee  and  prarae  by  proofe.  Pythagona  oo<ild  «py  oote 
m  waaen*a  eyes  two  kind  of  teaurea,  tlie  one  ol"  grefe  the 
other  of  duoeit ;  aod  those  o£  judgement  can  Crooa  the  aaae 
flower  KKsk  hooey  with  the  bee^  firom  whence  the  spyder  (I 
Aeaa  the  igDGnDt>tBke  (heir  pooaocL     Men  that  haoe  know- 
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them*  but 


the  foliah  to  reprooe  that  they  know 
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becHus  ther  luouthes  will  hardly  be  stopped.  Firate  therfore, 
if  it  be  not  tedious  to  GossoN  to  barken  to  the  lerued,  the 
Reder  ehal  percciue  the  antiquity  of  Play-makiug,  the 
inuentors  of  Comeilie*,  and  therewitliall  the  use  and  comodi- 
tye  of  them.  So  that  in  the  end  I  ho[>e  my  labor  ehall  be  liked, 
and  the  learned  wi!  Mmcr  oonocuc  hia  folly.  For  Tragedies 
and  Comedies,  Donate  the  gramariau  eayth,  they  wer 
inuentod  by  lerncil  Fatliers  of  the  old  time  to  no  other  pur- 
pose, but  to  yeelde  prayse  unto  God  for  a  happy  harucst,  or 
plentiful  yeere.  And  that  thya  is  irewe,  the  name  of  Trag< 
dye  doth  importe,  for  if  you  consider  whence  it  came,  you" 
fihall  [)crceiue  (a:^  Judocus  Badius  rcporteth)  that  itdrcwc  his 
original  of  Trapv$^  HircuSt  et  Orf*»  Cantta,  (so  called)  for 
that  the  actors  thereof  luul  in  rcwarde  for  theyr  lalxiur,  » 
gote»  skynne  fylled  wyth  wyne.  You  see  tlien  thut  the 
fyrsie  matter  of  Tragedies  wa^  to  give  thaukcs  and  praysea 
to  GOD,  and  a  grateful!  prayer  of  the  countrymen  for  a 
happye  barue^Jl,  And  this  I  hope  was  not  discommendable, 
I  kuowe  you  will  judge  it)  farthest  from  abuse.  But  to  wade 
farther,  thya  fourmc  of  innontion  being  found  out,  as  tlie 
daycs  wherein  it  w^as  used  did  decay,  and  the  world  grew  to 
more  jicriectiou,  »o  the  witt  of  the  younger  8ortc  became  more 
riper,  for  they  Icauing  this  founue,  inuented  an  other,  in  tlie 
which  they  altered  the  natiu-e  but  not  the  name;  for,  for  son- 
nets in  prayse  of  tlie  god*,  they  did  set  forth  the  sower  fortune 
of  many  exiles,  tlio  miserable  fal  of  hnples  princes,  the 
ruinous  decay  of  many  coutryca ;  yet  not  content  with  this, 
they  presented  tlie  Hues  of  Satyers.  So  that  they  might 
wisulyc  under  the  abuse  of  that  name,  discouer  the  follies  of 
many  thoyr  folish  fellow  citcsens.  And  those  monsters  were 
then,  a:-  our  purasitea  arc  now  adaycs:  suche,  as  with  plea- 
sure reprehended  abuse.  As  for  Commedies,  because  they 
bear  a  more  plesanter  vain,  I  will  leaue  tlie  other  to  speakeof 
thcuu  TuUey  defines  them  thus,  Com^ta  (saith  he)  is 
imiiatio  riUet  speculum  contiuftuiii/th^  H  imaffo  vfritatu;  and 
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it  13  sayde  to  be  termed  of  Contain  (emongste  the  Greekes) 
-which  aignificth  Pa(/oHy  and  Ode,  Canttis;  for  that  they  were 
exercised  in  the  ficldc,  they  had  their  beginning  with  trage- 
dies, but  their  matter  was  more  plcssaunt,  for  they  were 
fluchc  as  did  reprcliend,  yet  t/twdam  lepore.  These  first  very 
rudly  were  inueuted  by  Susarion  Bullus,  and  Magnes,  to 
auneient  {loeta,  yet  eo,  that  they  were  merueloua  profitable 
to  the  reclamynge  of  abuse;  whereupon  Kupolia  with  Cra- 
tinus,  and  Ari:?top]iane3,  began  to  write,  and  with  ther  elo- 
quenler  volne  and  pertection  of  8til,  dyd  more  seuerely  ^peak 
agayntft  the  abuses  then  they:  wliich  Horace  himsclfc  wit- 
neasctli:  nor,  sayth  he,  ther  was  no  abuse  but  these  men 
reprehended  it ;  a  thefe  was  loth  to  be  scene  one  there 
spectacle,  a  coward  was  neuer  present  at  theyr  assciubliea, 
a  backbiter  abhord  that  company,  and  I  my  selfc  could  not 
haue  blamed  your  (OoasonJ  for  exempting  yourselfe  from  this 
theater;  of  troth  I  ehoulde  have  lykt  your  pollicy.  These 
therefore,  these  wer  they  that  kept  men  in  awe,  these 
restrayned  the  unbridled  cominaltic,  whereupon  Horace 
wisely  sayeth. 

Oderunt  peccare  boni,  virtutis  amore : 
Oderunt  peccare  mali,  formidine  poenac. 

The  good  did  hate  al  sinne  for  vertues  loue: 
The  bad  for  fcare  (tf  shame  did  sin  remoue. 


Yea  would  God  our  rcalmc  could  light  uppoa  a  Lucillius, 
then  shoiild  the  wicked  bee  poynted  out  from  the  good,  a 
harlot  woulde  seekc  no  harbor  at  stage  plais,  lest  she  shold 
here  herowue  name  growe  in  question:  and  the  discourse  of 
her  hoaesty  cause  her  to  bee  hated  of  the  godly.  As  for 
you,  I  am  sure  of  lliis  one  thing,  he  would  paint  you  in  your 
players  ornaments,  for  they  best  becimi  you.  But  as  these 
sharpe  corrections  were  disanulde  in  Komc  when  they  grewe 
to  more  licenciousnes  ;  so  I  fear  mc  if  we  shold  practise  it  in 
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our  dayeSv  the  flame  interuhimente  would  followe.  But  in 
ill  rvfonncd  Rome  what  Comedied  now  ?  A  poet's  wit  can 
oomot,  yet  not  offend.  Philemon  will  mitigate  the  cor- 
veotioDS  of  sinnc,  by  reprouing  them  coucrtly  in  shadowcs, 
Menandnr  due  not  offend  the  Senate  openly,  yet  wants  he 
BOt  a  pMrmsite  to  touch  them  priuely.  Terence  wyl  report 
the  abn«c  of  harlou  under  there  proper  ctile,  but  he  con 
linely  girde  them  under  the  person  of  Thius.  Ilec  dare  not 
openly  tell  the  rich  of  tbeyr  eouetousneaee  and  seuerity 
towaixb  their  childron»  but  he  can  controlc  them  under  the 
person  of  Duru$  Demeaa.  He  mu^t  not  ehcw  the  abuse  of 
noble  yong  geatilmeu  under  theyr  owne  title,  but  he  wyll 
warne  them  in  the  person  of  Pamphilus.  Will  you  leame  to 
knowG  a  parasite?  Looke  upon  his  Dauus.  Wyl  you  eeke 
the  abuae  of  courtly  flatterers  ?  Behold  Gnata  And  if  we 
had  some  Satericall  Poetes  nowe  a  dayes  to  penn  our  Com- 
modios,  that  might  be  admitted  of  zealc,  to  discypher  the 
abuses  of  the  worlde  in  the  person  of  notorious  offenders,  I 
knowe  we  should  wisely  ryd  our  assemblyes  of  many  of 
your  brothcrluxL 

But  because  you  may  liaue  a  full  8C0|)e  to  reprehende,  I  will 
rip  up  a  mblcment  of  Play  maker:*,  whose  wrightinges  I  would 
wL^hc  you  ouerlooke,  and  secke  out  theyr  abuses.  Can  you 
mislikc  of  Cccillius  ?  or  di^pise  Plinius  ?  or  amend  Keuius  ? 
or  find  fault  with  Licinius?  "Wherein  offendcil  Actilius?  I 
ani  sure  you  can  not  but  wonder  at  Terrenee?  Will  it  please 
you  to  like  of  Turpclius?  or  alow  of  Trabca?  You  muste 
needs  make  much  of  Knniu:?:  forouerloke  al  these,  and  you  sbal 
find  thcr  volumes  fill  of  wit  if  you  cxamin  them ;  so  that  if  you 
had  no  other  masters,  yt'U  might  deseruc  to  be  a  Doctor,  whcr 
now  you  are  but  a  folitfhc  Scholcmui^ter :  But  I  wyll  dealo 
wyth  you  very  &eendlye,  I  wil  resolue  eueri  doubt  that  yoo 
find,  those  instruments  which  you  mislikc  in  playes  grow  of 
aun<Mcnt  customc,  for  when  Rossius  was  an  Actor,  be  sure 
that  na  wiUi  his  teares  he  nioued  utl'cctions,  so  the  Musitian 
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in  the  Theater  liefure  the  entrance,  did  momefiiUy  record  it 
in  meltxly  {a.'>  ScniiuH  reporteth).  Tlie  actors  iu  Konie  had 
also  gay  clothing  and  eticry  mtui8  aparel  wtw  apl'iublc  to  hia 
part  and  ]>er8on.  The  old  men  in  white,  the  ricli  men  in 
purple,  the  parasite  disguisedly,  the  yung  men  in  gorgeoue 
coulours>,  thcr  wanted  no  deuise  nor  good  judgement  of  the 
Comedy,  where  1  suppose  our  Players,  both  drew  ihcr  plaice 
and  fourme  of  garments.  Ae  for  the  appointed  dayes  whcrin 
Comedies  were  sliowen,  I  reede  that  the  Romaynes  appoyntcd 
them  on  the  festiual  dayos  in  such  reputation  were  they  hud 
at  that  time.  Also  Jodocus  Badiu«  will  a^crtain  you  that 
the  actors  for  shewing  pleasure  rec^ucd  some  profite.  But 
let  me  apply  tliose  dayos  to  ours,  their  actors  to  our  players, 
their  autors  to  ours.  Surely  we  want  not  a  Rossius,  nether 
ar  ther  great  scarsity  of  Terrence's  profession,  but  yet  our  men 
dare  not  nowe  a  dayes  presume  so  much  as  the  old  FoeU 
might,  and  therforc  they  apply  ther  writing  to  the  peoples 
vain  whcras,  if  in  the  beginning  they  hod  ruled,  we  should 
now  adaies  have  found  smal  spectacles  of  folly.  But  (of 
truth)  I  must  confess  with  Aristotle,  that  men  arc  greatly 
delighted  with  imitation,  and  that  it  were  good  to  bring  those 
things  on  stage,  that  were  altogether  tending  to  vertue :  all 
this  I  admit,  and  hartcly  wysh,  but  you  eay  unlossc  the 
thinge  be  taken  away  the  vice  will  continue:  Nay,  I  say,  if 
the  style  were  clianged  the  practise  would  profit,  and  sure  I 
thinke  our  theaters  fit,  that  Euuius  eceing  our  wanton 
Glicerium  may  rebuke  her.  If  our  Poetes  will  now  become 
■eucre,  and  for  projihane  things  write  of  vertue,  you  I  hope 
ahoulde  sec  a  reformed  state  in  those  thinges;  which  I  feiire 
me  yf  they  were  not,  the  idle  bedded  commones  would  worke 
more  mischicfe.  I  wish  aa  zealously  as  the  best  that  all 
abuse  of  Playinge  wearo  abolished,  but  for  the  thing,  the 
anli(|uitie  causcth  me  to  allow  it»  so  it  be  used  as  it  should 
be.  I  cannot  allow  the  prophauing  of  the  Habooth.  T  praise 
your  reprehension  in  that,  you  did  well  m  discommending  the 
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Abuse,  and  surely  I  wysh  that  that  folly  wer  disclaymed,  it  la 
not  to  be  admitted,  it  maks  Ihoee  sinne,  which  perhaps  if  it 
were  not,  would  have  binnc  present  at  a  gowl  Reniion.  It 
is  in  the  Magistrate  to  take  away  that  order,  and  appoynt 
it  otherwyse.  Rut  sure  it  were  pittie  to  abolish  that  which 
hath  80  great  vertue  in  it,  because  it  is  abused.  The  Ger- 
inaneis  when  the  use  of  preaching  was  forbidden  them,  what 
helpc  had  they  I  pray  you?  For*»th  the  learned  were  fayno 
couertly  in  Comedies  to  declare  abufics,  and  by  playing  to 
incite  the  people  to  vcrtuea,  when  they  might  hcare  no 
preaching.  Those  were  lamentable  dayes,  you  will  say,  and 
80  thinke  I,  but  was  not  this  I  pray  you  a  good  help  iu 
reforming  the  decaying  Gospel  V  You  see  then  how  Come- 
dies (my  seuerc  Judges)  ore  requesit  both  for  ther  antiquity, 
aud  fur  ther  comm(Mlitye,  for  the  dignity  of  the  wrightors, 
and  the  ploasiiro  of  the  hearers.  But  after  your  discrediting 
of  Playmuking,  you  salue  uppon  the  sore  somewhat,  and 
among  many  wise  workcs  there  be  some  that  fitte  your 
vaine:  the  practice  of  parasites  is  one,  which  1  meruel  it 
likes  you  so  well,  since  it  bites  you  so  sore.  But  sure  in  that 
I  like  your  judgement,  and  for  the  rest  to,  I  approue  your 
wit,  but  for  the  pigg  of  your  owne  sow,  (as  you  termc  it) 
assuredly  I  must  discommend  your  vcrdit:  Tell  me  GosaON 
WH*  all  your  owuc  you  wrote  there?  did  you  borow  nothing 
of  your  neyghbours?  Out  of  what  booke  patched  you  out 
Cicero's  Oration  ?  AVIience  fet  you  Catulin's  Inucctiuc.  Thya 
is  one  thing,  aiieruim  oUt  lurernam,  nan  tuam;  so  that  your 
helper  may  wisely  reply  U[K)n  you  with  Virgil: 

Hos  ego  reraiculos  feci:  tidit  alter  houorcs. 
I  made  these  verses,  others  bear  the  name. 

Beleue  me  I  should  preferr  Wilson's.  Shorte  aud  swcete  if 
T  were  judge,  a  peecc  surely  worthy  prayse,  the  practice  of  a 
good  rtcholler;  woidd  the  wiser  would  ouerlookc  tJiat,  they 
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maj  perhaps  cull  some  wisedome  out  of  a  player's  toyc. 
Well,  as  it  is  wisedome  to  comruend  where  tlie  cauee  re- 
quireth,  flo  it  w  a  poynt  of  folly  to  praise  without  deserte. 
You  dislike  Pbyera  very  much,  theyr  dealings  be  not  for 
your  comriKwlity.  "Whom  if  I  myghte  aduise,  they  should 
leame  thys  of  JuucuuL 

Viuenduni  est  recte,  cum  propter  plurima,  tum  his 
Praecipue  causia,  vt  linguas  mancipioruin 
Contemnos.     Nam  lingua  niali  pars  pessima  serui. 

"We  ought  to  Icodc  our  liuea  aright, 

For  many  causes  moue. 

Kspecially  for  this  saute  cause, 

Wisedom  doth  us  belioue. 

That  wo  may  set  at  nought  tho^e  blames, 

Which  seruants  to  us  lay. 

For  why,  the  tongue  of  cuel  slaue 

Is  worst,  OS  wisemen  euer  say. 


Methinks  I  hearc  some  of  them  verifiing  these  verses  upon 
you  ;  if  it  be  bO  that  I  hear  them,  I  will  conccle  it;  as  for 
the  statute  of  apparrell  and  the  abuses  therofj  I  see  it 
manifestly  broken,  and  if  I  should  sceke  for  example,  you 
cannot  but  oilend  my  eyes.  For  if  you  examine  the  etatuts 
exactly,  a  simple  cote  should  be  fitted  to  your  backc.  We 
bcreuo  you  of  your  braueryc,  and  examine  your  auncestry, 
and  by  profession  in  respect  of  that  statute,  wc  should  find 
you  cater  cosena  with  a,  (but  hush)  you  know  my  meaning:  I 
must  for  pitie  fuuor  y(»ur  credit  in  tliat  you  wcare  once  a 
schoUer. 

You  runnc  farther  to  Canlcrs,  Dicers,  Fencers,  Bowlers, 
Daunsers,  and  Toniblcrs,  whose  Abuses  I  wold  rebuke 
with  you,  had  not  yourself  moued  other  mattcra.  But 
to  cchc  I  say  thus,  for  Dicing.  1  wyshe  those  that  kuow 
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it  aot,  to  leauc  to  learn  it,  and  let  the  fall  of  othera  make 
them  wiser,  Yf  they  had  an  Alexander  to  gouem  they  ahold 
be  punishetl,  and  I  could  wish  them  not  to  abuse  the  Icnitic  of 
their  Prince.  Cicero  for  a  great  blemish  rcputctb  that  wliich 
our  gcntiltuen  use  for  braucry,  but  sufficU  ieta  imtittr  atti- 
fftMe.  A  word  against  Fencers,  and  so  an  end :  whom  I  wyeh 
to  beware  with  Demonax,  lest  admitting  theyr  fencing 
delightes,  they  destroy  (with  the  Athcniana)  the  alters  of 
peace,  by  raysing  quarrellous  causes,  they  worke  uprores : 
but  you  and  I  reproue  them  in  Abuse}  yet  I  (for  my  part) 
cannot  but  allow  the  pnicticc  so  it  he  well  used;  as  for  the 
filling  of  our  gracious  princes  cofers  with  pence,  as  it  per- 
taineth  not  to  me,  because  I  am  none  of  her  receiuors,  so  men 
think  unlesse  it  hath  bine  lately  you  haue  not  bene  of  her 
Maicstics  counsel.  But  now  here  as  you  begin  folishly.  ao 
surely  you  end  uiilernedly.  Prefer  you  warre  befoi**;  |>eace? 
the  sword  before  the  goune  ?  the  rule  of  a  Tynmt  before  the 
happy  days  of  our  gracious  Queen?  You  know  the  Philoso- 
phers are  against  you,  yet  dare  you  stand  in  handy  grips 
w)-th  Cicero :  you  know  that  force  is  but  an  instruuicnt  when 
counscll  fayleth,  and  if  wisedome  win  not,  &rcwel  warrc. 
Askc  AlphonsuB  what  counsellors  be  lykcth  of?  hee  will  say, 
his  bookcs ;  and  hath  not  I  pray  you  poUicy  alwais  ouer- 
maalcred  force?  AVTio  subdued  Ilanibal  in  his  great  royalty? 
He  that  durst  knock  at  Rome  gate^  to  hauc  them  opened  ia 
nowe  become  a  pray  to  a  sylly  senator.  Appius  Claudius  et 
96Wa!  et  caecHUi  a  father  full  of  widedomc  can  releue  the  state 
of  decaying  Rome.  And  was  it  force  that  subded  Marius? 
or  armes  tlmt  discoucrcd  Catuliu's  conspiracies  ?  Was  it  rash 
reucndg  in  punishing  Cethcgus?  or  want  of  witt  in  the  dis- 
couerye  of  treason?  Cato  can  correct  himselfe  for  trauelliug 
by  sea,  wlien  tlie  land  profei'eth  pusNige,  or  to  he  fole  hoiniy 
in  ouermuch  hazard.  Aristotle  accompteth  counscll  holye, 
and  Socrates  can  termc  it  the  key  of  certuntye.  Wliat  shal 
wc  count  of  war  but  wrath,  of  battel  but  hastincs,  and  if  I 
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did  rule  (with  Auj^etus  Caesar)  I  woulde  refiise  these  couq- 
selers.  What  made  the  oracle  I  praye  you  accompt  of  Cal- 
cbaa  so  much?  Was  it  not  for  his  wieedome?  Who  doth 
not  like  of  the  gouerner  that  had  rather  mcete  with  Vnum 
Nukrem  then  decern  Ajace^f  You  cannot  tame  a  Lyon 
but  in  tyme,  neither  a  Tigrcs  in  few  dayes.  Counsell  in 
Hegulus  will,  preferring  the  liherty  of  hia  country  before 
hia  lyfe,  not  remit  the  deliuery  of  Carthaginian  captiuea. 
Hajmibal  shall  Jlceh  himselfo  on  an  oKle  man's  carkas,  whose 
wiaedome  preserued  his  citye.  Adrian  with  letters  can 
I  gouerne  hya  legions,  and  rule  peasablye  his  prouincea  by 

\  polecye.  AskcSiliudltallcus  what  Peace  is?  and  he  will  say, 

I  Pax  optima  rerum, 

^^^^H  Quas  homini  nouissc  datum  est:  pax  una  triumphis 

^^^^H  Innumerifi  potior  :  pax,  custodire  salutcm 

^^^^V  £t  ciueji  square  potens.  - 

^^^^H  No  better  thing  to  man  did  nature 

^^^^1  Ever  giue  then  peace, 

^^^^H  Then  which  to  know  no  greater  ioy 

^^^^H  Can  come  to  our  encrcasc : 

^^^^H  To  foster  peace  is  stay  of  health, 

^^^^  And  kccpcs  the  land  in  ease. 

j  Take  counsell  of  Quid,  what  sayth  he  ? 

Candida  pax  homines,  trux  decet  atra  fcras. 

To  men  doth  hcaueuly  peace  pertaine, 
A  nd  curriah  anger  fitteth  brutish  vaine. 

Well  as  I  wi«h  it  to  hane  continuance,  so  I  praye  God 
wyth  the  Prophet  it  be  not  abused,  and  because  I  think  my 
self  to  haue  sufficiently  answered  that  I  supposed^  I  conclude 
wyth  this:  God  preeerue  our  peaceable  Princes,  and  confound 
her  enemies :  God  enlarge  her  wisedom,  that  like  Saba  she 
may  seeke  alter  a  Salomon :  God  coofounde  the  imaginations 


of   her 


eoenuefly 


and   perfit  his   graoee  in    ber,    that   the 
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dales  of  her  rule  may  be  continued  in  the  bonds  of  peace, 

that  the  house  of  the  chosen  Isralites  may  be  mayn- 

teyned  in  happincsse :  Lastly^  I  Irendly  bid 

GossoN  farwell,  wyshinge  him  to 

temper  his  penn  with  more 

discretion. 


FINIS. 


AN 

Alarum   against  Vsurers. 

Containing  tryed  experien- 
ces against  worldly 
abuses. 

Wherein   Gentlemen 

may  finde  good  counsells  to  confirme  thenii 
and  pleasant  Histories  to  delight  them ; 
and  euery  thing  so  interlaced  with 
varietie :  as  the  curious  may  be  sa- 
tisfied with  rarenesse,  and  the 
curteous  with  plea- 
sure. 

Heerevnto   are   an- 
nexed the  delectable  historie  of  Forbo- 
nios  and  Prisceria :  with  the  lamen- 
table  Complaint   of  Truth    o- 
ner  England,  Written  by  Tho- 
mas Lodge,  of  LmaAtHM 
Inne,  Gentleman. 

O  Yha !  mbero  longa,  fsdici  \/rmuK 

IjDprrat«d  at  IxMviMi  by 

T.  Efte,  ffjr  iiaau^M  ClaHke,  aoA  are 

to  be  trjU  at  Iw  tlv>f  by  0« jr|d  JlaDL 

1584. 


To  the  Right  worshipfidl^  Sir  Philip  Sidne  Knight^ 

indued  with  all  perfections  of  learning,  and 

titles  of  Nobilitie :  Thomas  Lodge,  Gen. 

wisheth  continuance  of  honour,  and 

tlie  benefits  of  happie  Studie. 


It 


not  (noble  Gentleman)  the  titles  of  Honour  that 
alluredi  me,  nor  the  nobilitie  of  your  Parents  that  induceth 
me,  hut  the  admiration  of  your  vertuefi  that  pcrswadeth  me^ 
to  publish  my  pore  travailes  under  your  undoubtcti  protec- 
tion. Whom  I  mo#t  humbly  intrcate-,  not  oncly  in  lio  ju«t  a 
cause  to  protect  me,  but  aldo  in  these  Primordia  of  my  etudies, 
after  the  accustomed  prudence  of  the  Philosophers,  to  con* 
6rme  with  favourable  acceptaunoe,  and  continuaunce,  as  the 
equitic  of  the  cause  rcquircth.  I  have  set  downe  in  theae 
fewe  iines  in  my  opinion  (Kigbt  Worshipful!)  the  image  of  & 
licentius  Usurer,  and  the  collui^ions  of  tllvelirih  iiicrochers,  and 
heerounto  waa  lied  by  two  rca£on«:  First,  tliat  the  offender, 
seeing  his  owno  countcriaitc  in  this  Mirrour,  might  amend 
it,  and  tho«c  who  are  like,  by  overlavish  profuseneascj  to 
become  meatc  for  their  mouths,  might  be  warned  by  tliia 
caveat  to  ubunne  the  Scorj^lon  ere  ehe  devoureth. 

^fay  it  please  your  AVorshippe  to  favour  my  travailef,  and 
to  accept  my  good  will ;  who  incourageth  by  the  succcMe  of 
this  my  firstlings,  will  heereafter  in  most  humble  eigne  of 
homanitie  continue  the  purpose  I  have  hegunne,  commending 
the  cause  and  my  aervice  to  your  good  liking :  who,  no  doubt 
compABsed  with  incomperablc  rcrtuc«,  will  commend  when 
you  see  oocsaion,  and  not  condemne  without  a  cause. 

Yoan  Worshipc  in  all  dutie  to  commannd» 

TJkamas  L9d^ 


To  tlic  Right  worshipfull,  my  cuiteous  friends,  tlie 

Gcutleinen  of  the  Inncs  of  Court,  Thomas 

Lodge,  of  Lincohics  lone,  Geutleman, 

wishcth  prosperous  successe  in 

tlieir  studies,  and  happie 

eyent  in  their  travailes. 


Curteous  Gentlemen,  let  it  not  secme  stranngc  unto  yon* 
that  heo  which  hatli  long  time  slept  In  eUencei  now  begiimetli 
piiblikely  to  salute  you,  emce  no  doubt,  my  reasons  that 
inilucc  me  hereunto  be  such,  ae  both  you  may  allowe  of  them, 
since  they  be  well  meant,  and  account  of  them,  eince  they 
tend  to  your  profit.  I  have  published  hecrc  of  set  purpose  a 
tried  experience  of  worldly  abuses,  describing  heerein  not 
oncly  those  monsters  which  were  banbhcd  Athens,  I  meane 
UaurerSj  but  also  such  devouring  caterpillersj  who  not  onely 
have  fatted  their  fingers  with  many  rich  forfaitures,  but  also 
spread  their  venim  among  some  private  Gentlemen  of  your 
profession ;  wliich  considered,  I  thought  good  in  opening  the 
wound  to  prevent  an  ulcer,  and  by  counselling  before  escape, 
forewarn  before  the  mischiefe.  Led  then  by  tlicse  pcrswa- 
sions,  I  doubt  not,  but  as  I  have  alwayes  found  you  favour- 
able, 80  now  you  will  not  cease  to  be  friendly,  both  in  pro- 
tecting of  this  just  cause  from  unjust  slander,  and  my  iK^reon 
from  that  reproch  which,  about  two  yeares  since,  an  injurious 
caviller  objected  ogainst  me :  you  that  knowe  me,  Gentlemen, 
CAU  testiiie  that  neytlier  my  life  hath  bene  so  lewd,  tm  that 
my  componie  was  odious,  nor  my  behaviour  so  light,  as  that 
it  shuld  pa^e  the  limits  of  modestie:  tliia  notwithstanding,  a 
licentious  HipponoTy  neither  regarding  the  asperitie  of  the 
lawes  touching  slaundcrous  Libellers,  nor  the  offspring  from 
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whence  I  came,  which  Is  not  contemptible,  attempted,  not 
only  in  publikc  and  reprochtull  terms  to  condemn  me  in  hla 
writings,  but  aWi  so  to  slander  me,  03  neither  justice  shuld 
wink  at  so  hainous  an  ofTence,  nor  I  pretermit  a  commodious 
reply.  About  tliree  yeres  ago,  one  Stephen  Gosson  published 
a  booke,  intituled  The  Schoole  of  Almse,  m  whicli  liaving 
escaped  in  many  and  sundry  conclusionfl,  I,  IIH  Chfi  &M^oh 
til  ['t  him  ?ucli  im  answcrc  as  beseemed  his 

didcourse;  whlcli  iiy  rLiisi.n  of  tlu-  sliimlcnies  of  the  subject, 
(because  it  was  in  deiuucc  ol"  plalc:*  uud  play  makcry)  tlie 
godly  and  reverent  that  had  to  deale  in  the  cause,  raisUking 
it,  forbad  the  publishing :  notwithstanding  he,  comming  by  a 
private  unpcrfcct  coppye,  about  two  yeres  since  made  a 
reply,  dividing  it  into  five  sections,  and  in  his  Epistle  dedi- 
catory, to  the  riglit  honorable.  Sir  Frances  Walshit/ha7a,  he 
impugneth  me  with  these  rcprochcs,  that  I  am  become  a 
vagaraat  person,  visited  by  the  hevy  hand  of  God,  lighter 
then  libcrtic,  and  looser  then  vanitie.  At  such  time  as  I 
first  come  to  the  sight  heerof,  (judge  you  gentlemen  how 
hardly  I  could  disgcst  it)  I  bethought  my  eelfe  to  &ame  an 
answcre,  but  considering  that  the  labour  was  but  lost,  I  gave 
way  to  my  misfortune,  contenting  my  selfe  to  waito  that 
opportunitic  wherein  I  miglit,  not  according  to  the  lmi>er- 
tinacie  of  the  injurye,  but  as  equitye  might  countenance  mee, 
cast  a  raine  over  tlie  untamed  curtailes  chaps,  and  wiping  out 
the  suspition  of  this  slander  from  the  remembrance  of  tlioae 
that  knew  me,  not  counsell  tliis  injurious  Asinius  to  become 
more  conformable  to  his  reportcs.  And  now.  Gentlemen, 
having  occasion  to  passe  my  tnivoUcs  in  publike,  I  thought  it 
not  amissc  somewhat  to  touch  the  slaunder,  and  proving  it  to 
be  most  wicked  and  discommendable,  leave  the  rest  to  the 
discretion  of  those  in  authoritie;  who,  if  the  Gentleman  had 
not  phiid  bo  peep  thus  long,  woiJd  have  taught  him  to  have 
counted  his  cards  a  little  butter.  And  now,  Stephm  Gossotiy  let 
me  but  familiarly  reason  with  thee  thus.    Thiukcst  thou  that 
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iu  handling  a  good  cause  it  is  requisite  to  iuduce  a  fals  prtv 
poeition  ?  although  thou  wilt  say  it  is  a  part  of  Rethorike  to 
argue  A  Persona^  yet  it  is  a  practiee  of  small  honcetie  to  con- 
clude without  occasion :  if  thy  cause  wer  good,  I  doubt  not 
but  in  80  large  and  ample  a  discourse  as  thou  hadn  to  handle, 
thou  mightest  had  left  the  honor  of  ft  gentleman  Inviolatd. 
But  thy  base  degree,  subject  to  servile  attempts  meaaureth 
all  tilings  according  to  cavelling  capacitie,  thinking  because 
nature  JuUiubcatowed  upon  thee  a  plausible  fliscoursc,  thou 
nSaist  in  thy  sweet  tcrmce  present  the  sowrest  and  fiUsest 
reports  thou  canst  imagine  :  but  it  may  he,  that  as  irFortuncd 
to  tfic  noble  nian  of  Italjft  it  now  tarcth  with  me,  who  as 
Peilrlareh  reported,  given  greatly  to  tlie  intertainment  of 
strangers  and  pleasure  of  the  chase,  respected  not  the  brave 
and  gorgious  garmeuts  of  a  courtier,  but  delighted  in  such 
clothing  as  seemed  the  place  where  he  sojourned.  Tliis  noble 
gentleman  returning  on  a  time  from  his  game,  found  all  his 
house  furnished  with  strangers,  on  whom  bestowing  his  ac- 
customed welcome,  he  bent  Inmself  to  the  overseeing  of  his 
domestical  preparation,  and  commiug  to  the  stable  among  the 
hors  keepers  of  his  new  come  guests,  and  reprehending  one 
of  them  for  faulting  in  his  office,  the  fclow,  impatient  of 
rcproofe,  and  measuring  the  gentleman  by  his  ptaine  coat, 
stroke  him  on  the  face,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  stable ;  but 
afterward  attending  on  his  master,  and  i>€rceiTing  him  whom 
he  had  stroken  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  house,  he  humbly 
craved  pardon:  the  gentleman,  as  patient  qs  pleasant,  not 
only  forgave  him  the  ei*cape,  but  prctely  answered  thus: — I 
blame  not  thee,  good  fellow,  for  thy  outrage,  but  this  com- 
panion, pointing  to  his  coate,  wliioh  hath  made  thee  mistake 
nay  person.     So  at  this  instant  cstccme  I  M.  Gascon  hath 

/dealt  with  me,  who  not  mcsuring  me  by  my  birth,  but  by  the 
^subject  I  handlcdjlikc^Witt^umm^r^nlahgTim'tHarfltood 
next  him,  hath  upbraided  me  in  person,  when  he  had  no 
(juarrcll  but  to  my  cause,  and  therein  pleaded  his  owne  in- 
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discretion,  and  loded  me  with  intollerable  injuria.  But  if 
with  Zo[t]lu8  hee  might  kisae  the  gihet,  or  with  Patacion  hop 
headlesse,  the  world  shoulde  bee  ridde  of  an  injurious  slaun- 
derer,  and  that  tongue,  laboured  in  suppositions,  might  be 
nailed  up,  as  Tidlie$  was,  for  his  PhilipieaU  declamations. 
But  good  Stephen,  in  like  sorte  will  I  deale  with  thee,  as 
Philip  of  Macedon  with  Nicanor ;  who  not  respecting  the 
majestie  of  the  king,  and  giving  himselfe  over  to  the  petu- 
lande  of  his  tongue,  vunly  inveighed  against  him,  whom, 
notwithstanding,  Philip  so  cunningly  handeled,  that  not 
ondy  he  ceased  the  rumor  of  his  report,  but  also  made  him 
as  lavish  in  commending,  as  once  he  was  profuse  in  discom- 
mending. His  attempt  was  thus  performed :  he  seeing  Nicanor 
sorely  pressed  with  poverty,  releeved  him  to  his  content; 
whereupon,  altering  his  coppie,  and  breaking  out  into  sin- 
gular commendation  of  Philip,  the  king  concluded  thus: 
Loe!  curtesie  can  make  of  bad  good,  and  of  Nicanor  an 
enimie,  Nicanor  a  friend.  Whose  actions,  my  reprover,  I 
will  now  fit  to  thee,  who  having  slsuindered  me  without 
cause,  I  win  no  otherwise  revenge  it,  but  by  this  meanes, 
that  now  in  publike  I  confesse  thou  hast  a  good  pen,  and  if 
thou  keepe  thy  Methode  in  discourse,  and  leave  thy  slander- 
ing without  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  but  thou  shalt  bee  com- 
mended for  thy  coppie,  and  prused  for  thy  stile.  And  thus 
desiring  thee  to  measure  thy  reportes  with  justice,  and  yoo, 
good  Gentiemen,  to  answere  in  my  behalfe  if  you  heare  me 
reproched,  I  leave  you  to  your  pleasures,  and  for  my  sdfe  I 
win  studie  your  profit. 

Your  loving  friend, 

T%«mtu  Latfye. 


Barnabe  Rich,  Gentleman  Souldier,  in  praise  of  the 

Author. 

If  that  which  wames  the  young  heware  of  vice» 
And  schooles  the  olde  to  shunne  unhiwfull  gaine. 

If  pleasant  sdle  and  method  may  suffice, 
I  thinke  thy  traviule  merits  thanks  for  paine, 
My  ^mple  doome  is  thus  in  tearmes  as  pliune : 

That  both  the  subject  and  thy  stile  is  good. 

Thou  needs  not  feare  the  scofTes  of  Momus'  brood. 

If  thus  it  be,  good  Lodge,  continne  etill. 

Thou  needst  not  feare  Goose  sonne,  or  Grander's  lusse. 

Whose  rude  reportes  part  &om  a  slaundrous  quiU, 
IVlll  be  determind  but  in  reading  this. 
Of  whom  the  wiser  sort  will  thinke  anus. 

To  slaunder  him  whose  birth  and  life  is  such, 

As  false  report  his  fame  can  never  tuch. 


John  Jones,  Grentleman,  in  praise  of  the  Author. 

Though  not  my  prcuse,  yet  let  my  wish  prevaile, 
Who  80  thou  be  that  list  to  read  this  booke ; 

I  never  yet  by  flatterie  did  assiule, 
To  count  that  good  that  most  did  please  my  looke ; 

But  alwaics  wisht  my  friends  such  stile  to  use. 
As  wise  might  like,  though  foolish  would  refuse. 
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In  opening  vice  my  iHend  who  spends  his  time. 
May  coimt  by  private  good  no  profit  lost. 

What  errors  scape  in  young  and  lostie  prime, 
Experience  (badge  of  truth)  may  quickly  cost. 

Who  sets  the  marke  that  makes  men  shunne  the  sand. 
Deserves  good  words,  his  proofes  for  profit  stand. 

For  common  good  to  crosse  a  few  men's  vaines. 
Who,  like  to  Midas,  would  that  all  were  golde, 

I  count  not  nusse,  since  there  unhkwfuU  gaines 
Makes  some  men  dnk,  whom  birth  might  well  uphold. 

I  know  the  sore,  the  scarre  is  seene  to  plsune ; 
A  blessed  state  where  no  such  wila  doo  nine. 

In  briefe,  I  praise  this  booke  for  pretie  stile. 
For  pithie  matter;  Gentle,  be  thou  judge. 

O,  would  my  wish  some  fancies  might  begile. 
Then  fiure  revenewes  should  not  fit  a  snudge. 

A  world  to  see  how  Asses  datmce  in  golde 

By  wanton  wils,  when  Gentles  starve  for  colde. 

^Vlioee  errors  if  it  please  succeeding  age 
To  see  with  sighs,  and  shun  with  sad  advice. 

Let  him  beholde  this  booke,  within  whose  page 
Experience  leaves  her  chiefest  proofes  of  price. 

And  thanke  the  youth  that  suBTered  all  these  toiles. 
To  wame  thee  shun  that  rocke  which  many  spoiles. 
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GenUemeo,  since  the  presse  cannot  passe  without  escape,  and  smie 
things  vee  bo  nuBtaken,  as  without  correction  they  will  be  rery  grose, 
may  it  please  you  when  you  read  to  correct,  especially,  such  prindpall 
errours  as  these  that  followe. 

Folio  30.  b.    Line  4.      For  woed,  Xtead  wonne. 
Folio  eod.      Line  8.      For  colde,  Read  dondes. 
Folio  eod.       Line  15.    For  showde,  Read  dioard. 
Folio  eod.       Line  30.    For  conclading,  Read  condnded. 
Folio  31.  a.    Line  34.    For  presents  a  secrets  meete. 
Read  with  seemly  secret  greete.  * 

For  the  rest  I  referre  them  to  your  discreUon,  who  can  distinguish 
coulours,  and  either  better,  or  fit  words  to  your  fimtasies, 

Your  friend: 

Thomas  Lodob. 


An  Alarum  against  Usurers. 


Ko  marvell  though  the  wise  man  accompted  all  things 
under  the  tfim  vain,  ancc  the  chccfeet  creatures  be  mortall ; 
and  no  wonder  though  the  world  runne  at  random,  since 
iniquitie  in  these  later  duyes  hath  the  upper  hand.  The 
alteration  of  states,  if  they  be  lookt  into,  and  the  overthrow 
of  houi»e;«,  if  they  be  but  easely  laid  in  open  viewe,  what  eye 
would  not  Rhcd  tcares  to  see  thingn  bo  tranaitorie,  and  what 
wi?edonie  would  not  indeavour  to  dissolve  the  inconvenience  ? 

There  is  a  state  within  thie  our  common  wealth,  which 
though  it  necessarily  stand  as  a  pillar  of  defence  in  this  royall 
reahne,  yet  such  are  the  abuees  that  are  growen  in  it,  that 
not  onely  the  name  is  become  odioue  by  somes  error,  but 
also,  if  the  thing  be  not  narrowly  lookt  into,  the  whole  land 
by  that  meaner  will  grow  into  great  inconvenience.  I  meane 
the  tftate  of  Mercluints,  wlio  though  to  publyke  commoditie 
they  bring  in  store  of  weidth  from  forrein  nations,  yet  such 
arc  their  domcsticall  practises,  that  not  onely  they  inrich 
thcmselvcft  mightelye  by  others  misfortunes,  but  also  cate 
our  English  gentrie  out  of  house  and  home.  The  gcnerall 
facultic  in  it  selfe  is  both  auncient  and  lawdablc,  the  pro- 
fessors honest  and  vertuous,  their  actions  full  of  daunger,  and 
therefore  wortliy  gaine ;  and  so  neceesary  tius  sortc  of  men 
be,  as  no  well  governed  state  may  be  without  them. 

But  as  among  a  tree  of  fruitc  there  bee  some  withered 
fallings,  ojid  as  among  wholesome  hcarbcti  there  growee  some 
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bitter  colloquintida,  8o  it  cannot  be  but  among  such  a  nuniWr 
of  Marohaunta  there  ahoulde  bee  some  that  degenerate  from  the 
true  name  and  nature  of  Marchaunts.  Of  these  men  I  write, 
and  of  none  other:  my  invective  is  private;  I  will  not  write 
general! ;  and  were  it  not  1  respected  the  publyque  commo- 
ditie  more  then  my  private  pmyse,  this  matter  shouldc  have 
slept  in  hugger  mugger.  Of  these  ungracioua  men  I  -write, 
who  liaving  nothing  of  themselves,  yet  greedelye  graspe  all 
things  into  their  owne  handcs. 

These  be  they  that  finde  out  collusions  for  statutes,  and 
compasse  lande  with  conmioditie :  these  bee  the  boulgtcrcrs 
of  ungracious  pettie  brokers;  and  by  these  men  (the  more  ia 
the  pittie)  the  prisons  are  replenished  with  young  gentlemen. 
These  bee  they  that  make  the  father  carefull,  the  mother 
sorrowfull,  the  eonne  desperate :  these  bee  they  that  make 
crooked  straight,  and  straight  crooked ;  that  can  close  with  a 
young  youth  while  they  couscn  him,  and  feede  his  humoures, 
till  they  free  him  of  his  formes.  In  briefe,  such  they  bee 
that  glose  most  fayre  then,  when  tlicy  imagine  the  worst,  and 
unless  they  bee  quicklye  knowcn,  they  easelye  will  make 
bare  some  of  the  best  of  our  young  hcires,  that  are  not  yet 
stayed:  whomc  zcalouslye  I  beseech  to  overlooke  this  my 
writing;  for  what  is  sette  downe  heere,  eyther  as  an  eye 
witnesse  I  will  avowe,  or  informed  even  by  those  gentlemen 
who  have  swallowed  the  gudgen  and  have  bene  intangeled  in 
the  liooke,  1  have  upproovodlye  sette  downe. 

Such  bee  those  sorte  of  men,  tliat  their  beginning  is  of 
naught,  sette  up  by  the  devotion  of  some  honest  Marchauntcs, 
of  whomc  taking  up  their  refuse  commoditie,  they  imployc  it 
to  this  ungodly  and  unhonest  purpose. 

They  finde  out  (according  to  thcyr  owne  vayne)  some  olde 
soaking  undemuniug  soUcitour,  whom  they  both  furnish  with 
money  and  expcucc  to  ecttc  lum  foorth,  and  gette  him  more 
creditte :  this  good  fcllowc  must  haunte  Ordinaryes,  canvasse 
up  and  dowQC  Powlcs,  and  as  tlic  catte  watchoth  the  prayc 
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of  the  mouse,  so  dilygentlyc  intendes  hee  to  the  compassing 
of  some  young  novice,  whomo  by  fortune  eytlier  hee  findcth 
in  mclnncholykc  passions  at  the  Ordinaryc,  or  at  pennilcsse 
devotion  in  Powlcs,  orperhappcs  is  brouglitacquaynted  with 
him  by  some  of  his  owne  brothcrhoode.  Him  he  handclcth 
in  these  or  such  lyke  tcarmes,  both  noting  pluce  and  clrcum- 
staunce. 

Gentleman,  why  bee  you  so  melancholye?  How  faUeth  it 
out  that  you  are  not  more  lyghteomc  ?  Your  young  yearcs, 
mee  tbinkes,  shoulde  loathe  such  sollome  aspectea.  I  mayc 
not  anye  waye  imagine  a  cause  why  you  shoulde  bee  pcn- 
Bire:  you  have  good  parentes;  you  want  no  friendcs;  and 
more,  you  have  U-vely  hoodes :  which  considered,  trulyc  you 
committe  mccrc  follye  to  beo  so  mcrvaylouslye  saddo  and 
wondcrfullye  sorrowfull,  where  you  have  no  occasion. 

If  you  want  money,  you  have  creditte,  (a  gift  which  who 
so  ever  injoyeth  nowe  a  dayes,  hee  is  able  to  compasse  anyo 
thing)  and  for  that  I  see  so  good  a  nature  in  you,  (if  pre- 
ferred service  stinke  not)  I  will  verye  willynglye  (if  so  bee 
you  will  open  your  estate  to  me)  further  you  in  what  I  may ; 
and  pcrlmps  you  shall  finde  your  »clfe  fortunate  in  falling 
into  my  companie. 

The  young  Gentleman,  unacquainted  with  such  like  din- 
courses,  counting  all  goldc  that  glyeters,  and  him  a  fuithfull 
frend  that  hath  a  flattering  tongue,  openfl  all  hifi  minde  to 
this  subtill  undermincr,  who  so  wringcth  him  at  loKt,  that 
there  is  no  secrete  comer  in  the  poorc  Gentleman's  heart, 
but  he  knoweth  it.  After  that,  framing  his  behaviour  to  the 
nature  of  the  youth ;  if  he  be  tad,  sober ;  if  youthly,  riotous ; 
if  lascivious,  wanton ;  he  laboaretk  so  much,  that  at  hut  the 
birde  is  caught  in  the  pit-fall,  and  perceiving  the  vaine  of  the 
youth,  he  pranusetfa  him  •oroe  relicfe  by  his  meanee*  The 
TOODg  Gtttrifmanj  thlakii^  he  hath  God  Almightie  hf  the 
hflde,  hakim  the  DiveH  by  the  toe,  and  by  this  mcaMs  m 
broogbt  to  niter  WTVcke  and  mine.     The  Broker,  fumiabcd 
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of  his  purpose,  having  learned  the  Gentlcman^s  name,  lodging, 
want  and  wealth ;  and  finding  all  things  correapondent  to  his 
purpofie,  hies  him  to  his  setter  up,  who  rejoycetli  greatly  at 
hU  good  liappe,  and  rewards  this  wicked  seducer  with  a 
peece  of  gold.  To  be  briefe,  at  finst  issue,  on  the  Gentle- 
man's bonde,  this  broking  knave  receives  fortie  or  fiftie 
poundes  of  course  commoilitie,  making  him  beleeve  that  by 
other  meanea  monie  maye  not  be  had,  and  swearing  to  him, 
that  there  will  be  great  losse,  and  tliat  he  could  wish  the 
Gentleman  would  rather  refuse  then  take.  But  the  youth, 
not  esteeming  tlie  los^e,  so  he  supplye  his  lacke,  scU  liim 
forwarde,  and  gives  the  willing  jade  the  epurre;  who  finding 
all  things  meate  in  the  mouth,  makes  sale  of  this  ronrchAun- 
dize  to  some  one  of  his  greatest  fratemitie,  and  if  it  be  fortie» 
the  youth  hath  a  good  peniworth  if  in  ready  money  he  receive 
twentie  pound,  and  yet  the  money  repayable  at  three  moncths 
ende.  The  Broker  in  this  matter  gettcth  double  fee  of  the 
Gentleman,  trible  gaine  in  the  sale  of  the  commoditie,  and 
more,  a  thousand  thaukcs  of  this  devillish  Usurer. 

Tndy,  Gentlemen,  it  is  wondcrfuU  to  conceive  (yet  are 
there  some  of  you  can  tell  if  1  lie)  how  this  ^icoplmnt  that 
helpt  our  youth  to  get,  now  leamcth  him  to  spend.  What, 
saith  he,  my  young  master,  what  make  you  with  this  olde 
Batten  doublet?  it  is  soilde;  it  is  unfit  for  a  gentleman's 
wearing:  apparell  your  selfe  as  you  shoiUde  bee,  and  ere 
fewc  dayea  pasfle,  1  will  acquaint  you  with  as  brave  a  dame, 
a  iViend  of  mine,  as  ever  you  knew.  Oh,  how  eweete  a  fiice 
hatli  slie  !  and  thus  diluting  it  with  rcthoricall  praises,  to 
make  tlio  Gentleman  more  passionate,  it  falleth  out  that  the 
mand  fuwlcon  stoops  to  hire,  and  all  things  are  fulfilled  accord- 
ing to  his  Broker*s  direction.  Promises  are  kept  on  both 
partes,  and  my  youth  is  brought  acquainted  with  ^listres 
Ib'Iinxc.  This  harlot  is  an  old  beaten  dogge,  and  a  maintaincr 
of  the  brothcll  hout*e  brotherhoode,  a  t*ttde  for  young  novises, 
and  a  limme  of  Sathan  himselfe,  whose  behaWoura  and  jeatures 
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arc  such  as  the  world  cannot  imagine  better;  if  the  Gentle- 
man weepe,  she  wil  wmle:  if  he  sorrow,  she  will  eigh:  if  he 
be  merrie,  ehe  will  not  be  modest  To  conclude,  her  li'fwon 
ifl  80  taught  her  as  she  can  recken  without  booke.  Lordel 
what  riotousneese  passcth  in  appai-ell,  what  l&viahnesse  in 
bankcttiug,  what  loosenesse  in  living,  and  in  verie  ehort  space 
our  youth,  which  was  fliggc,  is  now  at  ieake ;  hia  purse  is 
emptie,  and  hie  mistret*  begins  to  lowre ;  which  he  perceiving, 
and  earnestlye  bent  to  continue  hia  credit  with  his  curtisan, 
comes  to  his  imgracioua  broker,  whom  with  fairo  termea  ho 
deaircth,  and  with  humble  suites  more  eamestlyc  lieeecehcth 
to  further  his  creditc  in  wliat  hoc  may.  Who,  seeing  which 
way  the  hare  ^vindeth,  begins  to  blame  him  for  hie  libcralitic, 
and  yet  only  is  the  cause  of  his  spending ;  and  after  o  few 
privie  nippes,  bearing  shew  of  good  meaning,  I>ut  yet  indeed 
his  way  is  to  trie  conclusions,  he  haeteth  to  the  principal),  bin 
good  master  Merchant,  whom  he  fiudeth  altogether  pnimpt 
and  redy  at  a  becke  to  send  abroad  hia  refuse  c<»mmoditro 
for  crackt  angels.  What  conclusion  is  bctwecne  them  both 
may  easily  be  imagined,  but  the  end  is  this:  the  broker 
returns  to  my  eolitnrie  youth,  and  recounttrs  unto  hiin  fimt, 
to  make  him  fcareful,  how  many  places  he  hnlh  ben  at,  wln:n 
he  hath  not  visited  one ;  how  many  he  hath  desired,  yet  how 
few  are  redie  to  plesure:  at  last  he  brcketh  out  and  tcllcth 
him  the  whole,  assuring  him  that  1h?  is  to  think  wel  of  liis 
master  Scrape-penie,  tlie  usurer,  who  i«  willing,  in  ho(>e  of 
his  wel  dooing,  to  let  him  hare  once  more  of  his  inormuodious 
comuKxlity  upon  reasonable  awurancc.  To  be  bricfc,  the 
bargain  is  quickly  beaten  out ;  the  broker  laieth  the  lossc,  the 
gentleman  effteemeth  not  so  his  need  be  served,  the  Mcrchaont 
laugiii  at  his  folly  in  his  sleeve ;  and  to  conclude,  the  bonds 
are  delivered,  the  cnrecd  commoditie  received.  And  at  ttiis 
second  mart  bow  speeds  oar  younker,  think  yon  ?  Perhaps 
of  50  pounds  hi  wara^  he  receivcth  30  [Kninds  in  ready  moneyf 
and  yet  the  money  repayable  at  three  months*  end. 
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O,  incredible  and  injurious  dealings !  O,  more  thanJudm- 
call  couflonagc  I  Trucly,  gentlemen,  this  that  I  write  ia  true: 
I  my  selfe  knowe  the  paymaster ;  naie,  more,  I  my  selfe  koow 
certiunly  that  by  name  I  can  reckon  among  you  some  that 
have  ben  bitten,  who,  left  good  portions  by  their  parents,  and 
foire  lands  by  their  auncestors,  are  desolate  now,  not  having 
friends  to  rcleeve  them,  or  money  to  affray  their  charges.  A 
miserable  and  wretched  state  is  this,  full  of  inconvenience, 
when  such  eie  sores  are  not  scene  in  a  common  weole,  when 
auch  abuses  arc  winked  at,  when  such  desolation  is  not  per- 
ceived; and  wonderfull  it  is  that  among  so  many  goodly 
lawcs,  made  for  the  administration  of  justice,  ther  be  none 
found  out  for  these  covetous  malefactors.  Purchased  anns 
now  possess  the  place  of  ancient  progenitors,  and  men  made 
rich  by  young  youth's  misspcndings  doe  feast  in  the  halls  of 
our  riotous  young  spend  thrifts. 

It  will  be  answered,  it  is  the  gentlemen's  ownc  folly,  and  1 
graunt  it;  yet  of  their  folly  who  should  beare  the  blame? 
Truely  the  bier,  who  having  experience  to  cousin,  might  also 
have  conscience  to  forbeare  them ;  nay,  among  the  rabble- 
ment  of  such  as  we  find  to  have  falne  in  their  youth,  how 
many  experienced  men  find  we  at  yeares  of  discretion,  who 
having  only  the  name  of  gcntrie  left  tlicm  to  promote  them 
to  honor,  and  finding  no  relecfc  any  way,  arc  iuforced  either 
in  forren  countries  to  end  Uietr  lives  misernbly,  or  desperatly  ? 
Some  more  ungratious  are  a  pi*ay  for  the  gallows,  clioosing 
rather  to  die  with  infamtc  then  to  Uvc  to  beg  in  miserie. 
But  to  leave  this  to  his  place,  and  to  return  from  whence  wc 
have  digressed. 

Our  gentleman,  having  got  new  eupplie,  is  pricked  on  to 
new  sinne,  and  the  minititor  of  the  devil,  serving  at  liis  elbow, 
pcrawades  him  to  new  change;  for  varietie,  saith  he,  is  mer^ 
Tclously  to  be  admitted  of^  especially  in  such  causes :  and 
withall  bringes  him  a  new  gamester,  a  wittic  worldling,  who 
more  cunningly  can  handle  him  then  the  first,  and  bath  ukuru 
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shifts  of  descant  for  his  plain  son^r,  (but  this  by  the  way  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  broker  liath  his  [mrt  of  the  gaine8  with  the 
curteean,  and  she  coains  for  them  botli)  this  minion  so  traineth 
our  pediiccd  youth  in  folly,  as  not  only  himselfe  ie  at  her 
command,  but  also  hie  subetance  remaineth  to  her  use.  This 
high  prised  commoditie  is  imploied  to  the  curtisan's  bravery, 
and  eho  wliich  makes  him  brutish  in  behavior  doth  empty  his 
replenished  purse.  Thus  the  eie  of  reson  is  closed  up  by 
aensuolitie,  and  the  gifts  of  nature  are  duninii^hed  by  the 
disordinate  usage  of  bestly  venery.  Supplies  are  sought  for 
every  way  by  this  wicked  broker  to  bring  him  to  mine,  and 
to  work  his  utter  confusion.  Thus,  thus,  alas  I  the  father 
before  his  eies,  and  in  his  elder  yeres,  beholdeth  as  in  a  mirror 
the  desolation  of  his  owne  house,  and  hearing  of  the  profuse- 
nesse  of  his  ungratious  sonnc  callcth  him  home,  rchuketh 
him  of  his  error,  and  requcstcth  an  account  of  his  money 
misqiendcd.  Hee  (taught  and  instructed  sufficiently  to 
coulour  hie  follie  by  his  ungodly  mistres,  and  cursed  mis- 
leader)  at  his  retume  to  his  father  maketh  ehcwe  of  all 
honestie,  so  that  the  olde  man,  lead  by  naturall  aflection,  is 
almost  perswaded  that  the  tnitli  is  untrutli:  yet  remembring 
the  privie  conveiaunce  of  his  yoiithly  yearcs,  and  deeming 
them  incident  to  his  young  sonncj  he  discourseth  with  him 
thus. 

O,  my  Sonne !  if  thou  kncwcst  thy  father's  care,  and  wouldest 
aunewere  it  with  thy  well  dooing,  I  might  have  hojKJ  of  the 
continuaunc^i  of  my  progeny,  and  thou  be  a  joy  to  my  aged 
yeres.  But,  I  fearo  me,  tlio  eyes  of  thy  reason  are  blinded, 
80  that  neither  thy  father's  teares  may  perswadc  thee,  nor 
thine  owne  follicfi  lai<ln  open  before  thine  oyes  reduce  thee, 
but  that  my  name  shall  cease  in  thee,  and  other  covetous 
undemiiners  shall  injoyo  the  fruitcs  of  my  long  labours. 
How  tenderly,  good  boye,  in  thy  mother's  lyfc  wast  thou 
cherished!  How  deorely  beloved!  How  well  instructed! 
Did  I  ever  entice  thee  to  vice?    Nayj  rather  enforced  I  thee 
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not  to  love  vertue?  And  whence  conunetli  it  that  all  these 
good  inatructioud  are  swallowed  up  by  one  sea  of  thy  follie? 
In  the  Universitiea  thy  wit  was  pnused,  for  that  it  was  preg- 
nant ;  thy  preferment  great,  for  that  thou  deservcdet  it ;  so 
that,  before  God,  I  did  iuiagine  that  my  honour  ehuld  have 
beginning  in  thee  alone,  and  he  continued  by  thy  oftspring ; 
but  beeing  by  mee  hrouglit  to  the  Inncs  of  Court,  a  place  of 
abode  for  our  English  gentrie,  and  the  onely  nurserle  of 
true  leming,  I  finde  thy  nature  quite  altered,  and  where 
thou  first  flhiJdest  have  learnt  law,  thou  art  become  lawlesse. 
Thy  modest  attire  is  become  immodest  braverie ;  tliy  shame- 
fast  seemclyncs  to  ahamelessc  impudencie;  thy  dcdire  of 
leming  to  loitering  love  ;  and  from  a  swome  douldier  of  the 
Pluses,  thou  art  become  a  master  in  the  univerwtie  of  love ; 
and  where  tliou  knowest  not  anie  waie  to  get,  yet  fcarcst 
thou  not  outragiously  to  spend.  Report,  nay,  true  report, 
hath  made  me  privie  to  many  of  thy  escapes,  which  ais  a 
father  though  I  cover,  yet  as  a  good  father  tenderly  I  will 
rebuke.  Thy  portion  by  ycare  from  me  is  standing  furtie 
pouudts  which  of  it  selfe  is  sutlicicnt  both  to  maintaine  you 
honestly  and  cleanly :  besides  this,  you  arc  growne  in  arre- 
ragea  within  tliia  two  yeares  no  Icssc  than  100  pound,  which, 
if  tliou  wUt  louko  into,  is  sufficient  for  three  whole  yeres  to 
maintaine  an  honest  familic.  Now,  how  hast  thou  spent 
this?  forsooth  in  apparell;  and  that  is  the  aptcst  excuse* 
and  lavishncgse  in  that  is  as  discommendable  as  in  anie  other. 
If  in  apparell  thou  posse  thy  boundes,  what  nuike  men  of 
thee  ?  A  prodigall  proude  foole ;  and  as  many  fasliiona  as 
they  see  in  thee,  so  monie  firumpes  will  they  afford  thee, 
counting  tliee  to  carrye  more  bombast  about  thy  belly,  then 
wit  in  tliy  head.  Nayo,  my  sonne,  muse  not  iippon  the 
worlde,  for  that  will  but  flatter  thee,  but  weigh  the  judge- 
ment of  God,  and  let  that  tcrrefie  thee;  and  let  not  Uiat 
which  is  the  cause  of  pride  nussell  thcc  up  a&  an  instrument 
of  God's  wratiifuU  indignation.  What  account  reapea  a  young 
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man  by  brave  attire  ?  Of  the  wise  he  is  counted  riotous ;  of 
the  flatterer  a  man  easily  to  be  seduced ;  and  where  one  will 
afford  thee  praise,  a  thousand  will  call  the  proud.  The 
greatest  reward  of  thy  bravcric  is  this, — See,  yonder  goes  a 
gallant  young  gentleman :  and  count  you  this  praise  worth 
ten  score  pounds  ?  Trucly,  sonne,  it  is  better  to  be  accounted 
wittie  then  wealthy,  and  righteous  then  rich:  praise  lasteth 
for  a  moment  that  is  grounded  on  shcwcs,  and  fame  remaineth 
after  death  titat  proceedcth  of  good  substaunce.  Choose 
whether  thou  wilt  bee  infamous  with  Erostratus,  or  renowmed 
with  Aristidcs :  by  one  thou  shalt  beare  the  name  of  sacri- 
Icdgc,  by  the  other  the  title  of  just :  tlie  first  may  flatter  thee 
with  similitude,  the  last  will  honour  thee  indcede,  and  more 
when  thou  art  dead.  Sonne,  sonne,  give  eare  to  thy  father^s 
instructions,  and  grounde  them  in  thy  heart;  so  shalt  thou 
be  blessed  among  tlic  ciders,  and  be  an  eye  sore  unto  thy 
enimiee.  A  second  griefe,  nay  more,  a  corasive  to  my  heart 
(young  man)  is  this:  you  arc  both  prodigall  in  apparcll  and 
in  life,  and  ungratiousand  ungodly  curtisans  (as  I  imderstand) 
are  become  the  mistresses  of  your  mastersliips :  and  thinkest 
thou  this  report  could  come  to  thy  father's  eare  and  not  grieve 
him?  Sonne,  I  had  rather  thou  shouldcst  be  accounted 
foolish  then  amorous ;  for  the  one  may  be  borne  witliall,  the 
other  is  most  odious.  Incontinencie  (young  man)  is  the  root 
of  aU  inconvenience:  it  duUeth  the  memorie,  deoayeth  the 
bodic,  and  perisheth  the  bones:  it  maketh  stedfast  fickle, 
beautifull  deformed,  and  vertuous  vicious :  it  impayreth  man's 
credit,  it  detracteth  from  his  honour,  and  shortneth  his  daica. 
A  harlot's  house  is  the  gate  of  hell,  into  the  which  whosoever 
entereth  his  vortues  doc  become  \'ices,  his  agilitie  ia  growne 
to  slouthfiilnessc,  and  from  the  child  of  grace  he  is  made  the 
bondsUvo  of  perdition.  The  wisest  by  lewde  love  are  made 
foolish,  the  mightiest  by  lust  are  become  cftominate,  the 
stoutest  monarches  to  miserable  mccockes.  I  wot  well  (my 
child)  that  chast  love  is  necessarie,  but  I  know  (my  sonne) 
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that  lecherie  is  horrible :  a  harlot's  wanton  eic  ia  the  lure  of 
the  divcll,  her  foire  speeches  the  snares  of  fdn,  and  the  more 
thou  flclightest  in  her  companie,  the  more  hepcst  thou  the 
wrath  of  God  against  thy  sclfc.  Let  Lais  looke  never  so 
demurely,  yet  Lais  is  Lms :  measure  not  thy  liking  by  lookes, 
for  there  be  some  holy  divells.  To  bee  briefe,  the  end  is 
this;  he  is  best  at  ease  that  least  nioddelcth  with  anie  of 
them.  Demosthenes  will  not  buie  repcntauuce  so  deere  a^ 
with  high  sunimes  to  purchase  transitorie  plea-sures;  and  I 
had  rather  thou  shouldest  leame  of  a  philosopher  tlieu  bee 
instructed  by  thine  ownc  fancie,  Marke  this  action :  there 
is  no  vertue  which  is  odious  after  it  is  attmned  to;  but  the 
pleasures  of  love  arc  then  most  loathsome  when  they  aro 
determined,  and  therefore  no  vcrtucs,  and,  to  conclude,  not 
to  be  sought  after.  It  is  idlcnesso,  my  sonne,  that  seduceth 
thee,  for  the  minde  that  is  well  occupyed  never  sinneth. 
'When  thou  enterpriseth  anie  thinges,  measure  tliinc  owne 
fortune  by  other  racn*s  succcsse :  as  thou  considerest  of  theyr 
ends,  so  imagine  of  thine  owne.  Thinke  with  thy  sclfe,  the 
wisest  have  fallen  by  love,  as  Salomon,  the  richest  aa  An- 
thonie,  the  proudest  as  Cleopatra^  the  strongest  as  Sampson ; 
and  by  how  manie  degrees  they  did  exceede  thee,  by  so  many 
circurastaunccs  prevent  thy  mine.  It  is  enough  for  sillie 
birdes  to  be  lead  by  the  call  of  the  fowler,  and  for  men  it  is 
most  convenient  to  flye  apparaunt  goods,  and  sticke  to  that 
which  ifl  indcede.  Though  thine  cie  perewade  thee  the 
woman  is  beautifull,  yet  let  thy  experience  teach  thee  she  is  a 
curtisan  ;  and  wilt  thou  estccmc  of  painted  sepulchres ;  when 
thou  knowest  certaine  and  determined  substauncea?  Doo 
wc  buie  ought  for  the  fuircncsse  or  goodnetise  ?  Sjwingled 
hobbic  horses  are  for  cliildrcu,  but  men  must  resjMJcte  things 
which  he  of  value  indeedc.  I  imploie  my  money  uppon  theo, 
not  to  the  use  thou  shouldest  be  Icwde,  but  for  that  I  wouldo 
have  thee  learned.  It  groeveth  mce  to  hcare  of  thy  com- 
panie keeping,  for  where  thou  ofFendst  in  the  two  formost. 
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thou  art  altogether  misledde  in  this;  and  truelye  I  cannot  but 
mcrvayle  at  thee,  that  l>oeing  borne  reas^onablc  to  make  elec- 
tion, thou  art  so  untoward  in  picking  out  thy  choice.  Agree 
light  and  darkenesee?  Or  the  Icknewmon  with  the  Aepie? 
Doeth  the  weezell  love  the  cockatrice  ?  Or  gentle  borne  such 
as  bee  ungratioiia  ?  No,  my  sonne,  broking  bugges  are  not 
companions  for  continent  courtyers ;  for  who  so  eyther  accora- 
panycth  them  is  eythcr  accounted  a  spcndc  thrifte,  or  one 
that  is  Sir  John  Lackelande,  cyther  of  their  fratcmitic,  or 
else  a  veric  foolc. 

Findc  me  out  anie  of  them  that  in  thy  adversitie  will 
helpc  thce^  or  in  thy  misdemeanors  advise  thee:  nay,  such 
they  are  as  will  rather  binde  thee  prentice  with  Sathan, 
than  exhort  thee  to  eschew  sinne.  They  bee  the  cater- 
pillers  of  a  common  weale,  the  sting  of  the  adder,  nay,  the 
privie  foes  of  all  gentrie ;  and  such  they  be  that  if  they 
get,  they  care  not  how  ungodly ;  and  if  they  cousen,  they 
care  not  how  commonly.  So  that  three  vices  have  now 
taken  hold  of  thee :  first  prodigalitic,  the  cnimie  to  conti- 
nencic ;  next,  lasciviousnessc,  the  enimie  of  sobrietie ;  and 
thirdly,  ill  company,  the  dccaycrs  of  thy  honestic.  The 
mcancs  to  avoydc  these  cvills  are  manifest,  but  they  must  be 
followed:  it  is  not  sufficient  to  knowc  a  fault,  but  it  is  wis- 
dome  to  amend  it.  Humble  thy  heart,  my  sonne,  to  tlto 
Iligheflt,  and  the  more  thou  considerest  of  him,  the  lesse  wilt 
thou  care  for  this  flesh;  for  what  is  the  body  better  by  the 
gay  rajTncnt?  truly,  no  more  then  the  soule  is  by  superfluous 
zeale,  for  as  the  one  is  foolish,,  so  is  the  other  frantickc. 
Leave  lust,  least  it  lose  thee:  use  chaste  delights,  for  they 
will  comfort  thee:  it  is  better  driving  a  toyc  out  of  mcmorie 
by  reading  a  good  lesson,  then  by  idlencssc  to  commit  an 
errour  which  is  sawced  with  repentaunce.  Of  ncedlesse  evills 
make  no  accompt :  the  lesse  you  accompany  the  worst,  the 
more  wil  you  be  soi»ght  to  by  the  best.  Easie  It  is  to  say 
well,  but  the  vertue  is  to  doo  well.     0»  my  dear  childe,  aa 
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thy  frend  I  exhort  thee,  and  ais  thy  loving  father  I  command 
thee  to  consider  the  tender  care  I  have  of  thee,  and  to  imploy 
all  thy  indevours  now  to  my  comfort:  if  tliou  ha«t  runne 
a^vry,  call  thy  selfe  home,  and  waye  within  thy  heart  the 
reward  both  of  vertue,  and  the  discredite  by  vice;  so  the 
honour  of  the  one  will  incite  tliee,  the  infamy  of  the  other 
will  deterre  thee.  For  those  debts  that  have  over  paat  thee,  in 
hope  of  amcndcment  I  will  see  them  satisfied,  and  if  heere- 
aftcr  thou  fall  into  the  lyke  lurch,  I  promise  thee  thie,  that 
as  now  I  dealc  with  thee  as  a  father,  so  tiien  will  I  accompt  of 
thee  as  a  reprobate.  Thou  scest  fire  and  water  before  thee ; 
chusc  to  thy  liking:  in  dooing  well,  1  will  rejoyce  in  thee,  in 
dealing  otherwise,  I  will  nothing  account  of  thee. 

The  father,  with  tearcs  having  ended  this  exliortarie,  is 
aUDswcred  in  humble  sort  of  hia  dissembling  soune  thus. 

AMmtsoevcr  (good  lather)  is  passed  is  irrecoverable,  but 
what  is  to  come  may  be  considered  of:  it  is  naturall  in  me  to 
fall,  and  vcrtuous  to  recover  my  selfe.  I  confesse,  good  sir, 
I  am  guiltie  of  errour,  and  have  faulted  highlyc;  yet  not  so 
grcatlye  as  you  intimate.  Tlie  world  now  a  dayes  is  rather 
bent  to  aggravate  then  to  cover  escapes.  "Wherefore  as  the 
first  step  to  amendement  is  repentance,  so  (deare  father) 
I  am  feorric  for  tliat  is  past,  and  most  earnestly  request  you 
to  coatinue  your  favour,  and  no  doubt  but  your  sonne  ahall 
behave  hJmselfe  hcerat\er  to  your  comfort. 

The  father,  delighted  with  his  sonnes  discreete  and  humble 
aunawere,  conceiveth  hope  of  ameudmeut,  and  retumeth  him 
to  the  Innes  of  Court  againe,  and  setting  him  on  free  foote, 
exhorteth  him  to  follow  vertue,  and  intentively  to  long  after 
learning.  But  he,  whose  heart  was  pliable  to  receive  all  im- 
prossions,  no  sooner  is  out  of  the  view  of  his  father's  house 
but  began  to  forget  his  olde  promises,  and  rcnewcs  the 
remembrance  of  his  miatresse,  devising  by  the  way  how  to 
delight  her,  and  what  sutes  to  provide  that  may  satisfie  her. 
To  bee  briefc,  being  returned  to  London,  and  quit  of  his 
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father^a  servants,  (the  newes  of  hia  arrivall  being  blazed 
abroad)  hU  Broker  in  |>ost  hast  comes  and  salu  tea  bim,  his  mis- 
trcsse  by  tokens  and  sweete  letters  greetes  him,  hee  maketh 
his  Marcharit  joy  full  in  the  receipt  of  the  money,  and  mistrcsse 
Minxe  raerric  for  the  returne  of  her  young  copes-mate. 

To  be  briefe,  in  post  hast  he  jMjstcth  to  her  chamber,  where, 
Lord !  wliat  frendly  greetings  passe,  what  amorous  regardes ! 
how  she  blameth  him  of  his  delaye,  and  with  faincd  tcares 
watcrcth  his  youthly  iace !  how  she  swcarea  that  she  is  con- 
stant, and  yet  a  curtesan  I  howe  she  vowes  she  is  continent, 
and  yet  common  I  Truly,  it  were  matter  to  make  a  Comedie 
on,  to  sec  both  their  actions,  and  to  note  their  discourses. 
There  necdca  not  many  or  long  sermons  on  this:  master 
Broker's  help  in  short  space  is  fiought  for;  for  the  money  my 
youth's  father  gave  him  iiath  bought  his  mistrcsse  a  sute  of 
the  new  fashion.  The  Broker,  rcadie  at  a  becke»  without 
delay  fumisheth  him  with  money :  it  is  lamentable  to  report 
every  losse ;  and  sith  in  another  place  1  meane  to  set  them 
downe,  I  will  not  motion  them  heere.  In  short  space  our 
Marohant  beginneth  to  looke  after  more  assurance ;  and  where 
to  lore  he  was  content  with  obligation,  he  now  hunteth  after 
statutes.  (Tiiis  kind  of  bond,  gentlemen,  is  well  knowen 
among  you:  the  usurers  by  this  time  have  built  mannor 
housea  upon  some  of  your  ly velihoods,  and  you  have  lost  tluit 
for  little,  which  will  not  be  recovered  with  much.)  The 
force  whereof  our  youth  considering  not,  so  he  have  foyson 
of  money,  the  world,  to  be  short,  nt  the  last  falleth  out  thus : 
both  land,  money,  and  all  possibilities,  either  by  father  or 
friende,  arc  incrochod  upon  by  this  gentle  master  8crai>e- 
peny,  so  that  now  our  youth,  finding  neither  euretie  nor  simi- 
litude, by  his  flattering  Usurer  is  laid  up  close  for  escaping. 
Let  liim  write  to  his  huswife,  mistrcsse  Miuxe,  she  disdaineth 
him:  let  him  intreatc  the  Broker,  he  refuecth  him:  let  him 
make  sute  to  the  Usurer,  he  saith  hee  shall  not  cousen  him. 
Thus  this  gentleman,  that  noythcr  by  his  father>  counsell 
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wouldc  refuse,  nor  by  his  owne  experience  be  perewaded  to 
avoydc  the  eminent  daungcr  that  hanged  over  hie  head,  is 
brouglit  to  confusion,  and  those  friends  that  fawned  on  him 
before  in  prosperitie,  now  frowne  at  him  in  his  adversitie: 
tliose  that  depended  with  flattering  words  in  time  of  wealth 
on  his  finding,  now  altogether  disdaine  him  that  cannot  finde 
himselfe. 

Loe,  gentlemen,  what  it  is  to  winke  at  good  counsel],  and 
to  preferre  young  attempts  before  old  experience  I  See  here 
the  fruites  of  contempt,  and  Ictte  these  lesifons  serve  you  to 
lookc  into :  had  this  gentleman  regarded  advice,  had  he  con- 
sidereil  of  his  estate,  himselfe  had  bene  at  liberties  his  friends 
in  qiuet^  But  (alas  the  wliile !)  our  heires  now  a  daycs  have 
running  head:^,  which  makea  their  parents  abounde  in  teares; 
some  are  led  with  novelties  in  forreine  nations:  some  with 
prodigalitie  in  their  owne  countrey:  some  with  pride,  the 
first  thiites  of  all  impietie :  some  by  love,  the  ladie  of  loose- 
nease.  If  one  huntcth  after  vertue,  how  many  hundreds  doo 
dayly  practise  vice  ?  Let  the  experience  of  this  young  novice 
(my  youthly  countrey  men)  make  you  wane,  and  see  but 
unto  this  one  parcell  of  his  lyfc,  and  give  your  judgement  of 
his  misfortune.  Ills  wit  was  sufficient  to  conceive  vertue, 
yet  knowing  (with  I^Icdea)  tlie  best,  he  headlong  came  to  the 
worst  Naturc^s  gifta  arc  to  be  used  by  direction :  he  had 
learning,  but  hoc  applied  it  ill :  he  hadde  knowledge,  but  hee 
blinded  it  with  selfc  opinion.  ^Vll  graces  whatsoever,  all 
ornaments  what  so  they  be,  either  given  us  by  our  fore- 
parent,  or  grafted  in  us  by  experience,  are  in  themselves  aa 
nothing,  unlessc  they  be  ordered  by  the  power  of  the  most 
Highest.  What  care,  conceive  you,  may  be  comparable  to 
this  young  gentleman's  father's  sorrow,  who  seeth  his  house 
pluckte  over  his  head,  his  sonne  imprisoned,  to  lus  great  dis- 
credite,  and  the  Usurer  the  onely  gainer,  and  yet  the  most 
\'iie8t  person, 

Nowe,  what  becommeth  of  our  youth,  thinkc  you?     Hia 
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father  rcfuseth  him,  disposdcseiiig  the  r}*ghte  hoyre  of  what 
hee  maye,  and  poore  hee  is  led  desolate  and  afflicted  in 
prison.  And  in  these  dayes  how  many  are  infected  with  this 
desperate  disease,  gentlemen,  judge  you.  I  my  &elfe  with 
teares  have  heard  some  privie  complaints,  and  lamented  my 
fricndff  inirifortunes,  falne  so  eodaiuly.  My  good  friends, 
that  are  heerafter  to  enter  into  this  world,  looke  in  this 
glassc :  it  will  show  you  no  <^unterfait,  but  the  true  image 
of  a  rebellious  sonne,  and  the  rewardc  of  contempt  of  parents. 
Account  your  selves  haj»pie  to  leame  by  others  cxi>crience, 
and  not  to  be  partakers  of  the  actuall  sorrowe.  Obey  your 
parents,  for  they  love  you ;  trust  not  to  sirauugers,  for  they 
will  upbraide  your  of  their  benefite:  it  is  better  to  have  the 
stripes  of  a  friend,  then  the  kisses  of  a  flatterer.  Plato  would 
have  young  men  to  looke  in  the  glasae  for  two  causes;  the 
one,  that  if  they  founde  themselves  beautyfuU  in  \'i«age  and 
of  exquisite  stature,  they  might  indevor  to  make  the  vertuea 
of  their  mindc  aunswcrable  to  the  liniamcntu  of  tlie  iKxlie ; 
the  other,  that  if  they  found  themselves  of  deformed  »haj>e, 
they  shoidd  seeke  to  beautifie  the  same  by  the  inward  perfec- 
tions of  the  mindc.  And  for  two  causes,  my  good  fricndsi 
woulde  I  wish  you  to  consider  of  this  man's  fall,  and  read  lus 
misfortune ;  the  one  that  not  being  yet  nipped,  you  may  pre- 
vent; the  other,  that  being  but  yet  a  little  galled,  you 
woulde  holde  backc. 

Est  virtus  placidis  abetinuisgc  bonis. 

As  the  loadstone  draweth  yron,  so  let  good  counsaile  con- 
querc  your  affections :  as  the  Thearaides  of  Aegji>t  driveth 
awaie  yron,  so  let  the  feare  of  GfHl  dispell  all  worldly  plo- 
surcs.  If  a  simple  man  fall  to  decay,  it  may  be  boruc  withall : 
if  a  man  of  wiwlomc  grow  in  arrearages,  may  we  not  blame 
his  fullie?  It  it*  better  to  bee  envyed  then  pittyod,  for  thou 
art  pitticd  nlwayea  in  misfortune,  but  envied  at  time  of  thy 
prosperities     To  bee  bricfc  (gentlemen)  overlooke  this  ad* 
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vittedly,  and  you  shall  tindc  many  things  worthy  the  noting, 
and  no  few  matters  written  for  your  commoditie.  This  miae- 
rable  young  man,  overwhelmed  thus  on  cvcric  side  with 
manifoldc  and  sundry  cares,  beholding  his  most  unfortunate 
state,  in  wofuU  tcrmce,  in  the  prison  house,  breketh  into  Uicse 
complaints, 

Alas  I  unliappic  wretch  that  I  am,  that  having  a  good 
father  that  did  cherish  me,  a  tried  mother  that  tcnderiy  nou- 
rished me,  many  friends  to  accompanie  mo,  faire  revenewes 
to  inrieh  me,  have  heaped  sorrowe  on  ray  ownc  head  Ly  my 
father's  displeariure,  refused  of  my  friends  for  my  misde- 
meanour, and  dispossessed  of  my  land  by  my  prodigalJtie. 
O,  incestuous  lust  I  that  enterest  the  hart  and  consumest  the 
bones,  why  followed  I  thee?  And  O,  ungodly  pleasure  I  why 
dlddt  thou  flatter  mc  ?  O,  wicked  and  ungracious  man,  that 
hast  imdone  me,  and  woe  be  unto  thee,  (vile  wretch)  that  in 
my  miscric  doest  thus  leave  me  !  What  shall  become  of  mc, 
poorc  wretch?  faine  now  would  I  bcgge  that  bread,  which 
vainlyc  I  have  spent:  now  too  too  latcdoo  I  sec  that  fained- 
nesse  is  no  faith,  and  he  tliat  trusts  to  this  world  cleaves  to  a 
broken  stafTe.  Alas !  how  should  I  attaine  to  libertie,  or  by 
wliat  mcanes  may  I  escape  my  confusion  ?  My  father  hath 
accepted  of  another  sonne,  and  all  by  reason  of  my  lewdncsse. 
O,  that  I  had  respected  his  unfained  tearcs  I  O,  tliat  I  had 
accepted  of  his  good  advice !  O,  that  I  had  rejected  my 
flattering  friends!  But  I  see  no  hope  is  lefle  to  me:  my 
creditour  is  too  cruell,  yet  hath  he  cousoned  me ;  and  faine 
would  I  be  his  slave,  woulde  he  releai^e  me ;  but  since  no 
hope  is  Icfte  mc  of  recoverie  of  my  estate,  I  referrc  my  cause 
to  God,  who  as  he  will  remit  ray  oSence,  so  will  he  rodresae 
my  miaerie  and  griefe. 

Whilest  in  these,  or  such  like  tearmcs,  the  poore  young 
man  bewaylea  his  heavie  happe,  sodainly  enters  Ids  cou- 
soning  creditour;  and  m  outwarde  shew  bewailyng  his  mis- 
fortune,  but  in   very   truth   the    onely  originall   cjiuse   of 
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destruction,    comfortetb   lum    in    tlie4se>    or   euch    like 
termes. 

Gentleman,  the  exigent  and  extremitie  that  you  aro  now 
at,  though  it  be  most  tedious  unto  you,  it  is  most  lamcQtablo 
in  my  opinion.  These  young  yeerea  to  taste  of  sorrowe  bo 
soone  19  straunge,  considering  all  circumstaunccd ;  but  ^ince 
the  cause  proceedea  of  your  owne  lewd  misapcndingj  mine  be 
be  the  loase  in  part,  but  the  greter  must  your  affliction  be. 
I,  hoping  of  your  well  dooing,  neither  denied  your  pleasure 
nor  profit,  yet  in  licw  nnd  recompenco  of  all,  I  findo  just 
nothing :  a  few  subscribed  papers  I  have,  and  some  money  I 
hare  receyved,  but  notliing  to  my  principall ;  and  yet  notwith- 
standing, so  favourable  wil  I  be  unto  you,  as  if  you  procure 
me  any  one  eurctic,  1  will  release  you.  To  leesc  my  money 
I  were  loath,  and  to  kcepo  you  heere  it  were  more  loathsome. 
I  wold  doo  all  for  the  best,  not  hindering  my  selfe,  so  you 
would  straine  your  selfe  to  satisfie  me  somewhat 

The  gentleman,  knowing  in  hiinselfe  his  unabllity,  be- 
ginneth  in  truth  to  open  his  state,  protesting  that  neither 
of  himselfe,  nor  by  any  one  at  the  present  he  is  [able]  to  doo 
any  thing ;  no,  not  so  much  as  if  he  released  him  to  pay  hia 
charges;  such  is  his  miserie,  in  that  all  his  frends  had  given 
him  over,  whereupon  most  humbly  he  beseecheth  him  to  way 
his  cause,  promising  him  any  service  what  so  ever  may  bo,  if 
so  he  wil  please  him  to  set  him  free.  Mas.  Usurer,  smelling 
out  the  disposition  of  the  youth,  beginncs  to  bring  him  to  his 
bowe  after  this  sort. 

The  world  at  ihcjie  dayes  is  sucK  (my  friendo)  as  there  is 
email  respect  had  of  those  which  liavc  nought,  and  great 
honour  attributed  unto  them  that  will  most  necrly  looko  to 
themselres:  which  I  perceiung,  have  given  my  selfe  (aa 
naturally  men  are  inclined  to  seckc  after  glory)  t*i  tlic  hoord- 
ing  up  of  riches,  to  the  end  tliat  my  poetcritie  might  be 
raised  up,  and  my  faihorV  name  (which  as  yet  ia  of  no  ac- 
compt)  might  by  my  m«aaes  become  worshippfiilL     To  the 
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perf'ourmaace  of  this,  trulye,  I  have  neither  been  idle  nor  evill 
occupied:  my  thoughts  have  bccne  wholly  set  of  gcttingti, 
and  who  so  nowe  a  dayea  hath  not  the  like  meaning,  hie  pur- 
pose will  grow  to  small  effect  And  though  of  my  sclfe  I  doo 
what  I  may,  yet  (as  it  is  necessary)  I  must  have  ministers, 
wherby  that  which  I  looke  for  may  be  brought  to  my  hands ; 
otherwise  my  stt^ke  might  lye  witliout  usaunce,  to  my  utter 
undooing.  Whereupon,  if  thou  wilt  followo  my  direction 
and  be  ruled  by  my  counscU,  I  will  release  thee  of  prtson, 
and  set  thee  at  libertie,  restore  thee  to  thy  wonted  crcditej 
and  couutenauncc  thee  with  my  coyne,  so  that  iu  shorte 
space  thou  maist  have  money  in  thy  pursso  and  other  neces- 
saries to  set  thee  up  againe.  Thou  seest  that  now  thou  art 
miserablo,  but  I  will  make  thee  fortunate:  thou  now  art 
idniost  foodletise,  by  me  thou  shalt  be  satisfied  with  tlie  best: 
thy  frieuda  now  disdaine  thee,  the  day  shall  come  that  they 
shall  seeke  to  thee :  now  art  thou  without  a|)arel],  through 
me  thou  shalto  bee  costly e  attired:  naye,  what  pleasure 
soever  thou  shalt  eitlier  imagine  for  thy  preferment,  or  wish 
for  to  di>o  thee  good,  thou  shalt  both  finde  me  rcodie  to  peiv 
forme  it,  and  friendly  to  continue  it. 

The  gentleman,  surprised  with  this  sodaine  joye,  and  unac- 
quainted good  speaches,  (not  dreading  that  the  serpent  laye 
hidden  in  the  grasae)  most  willinglye  assented,  promising  to 
the  adventure  of  his  lyfe  (so  his  creditour  woulde  be  his 
wordes  master)  to  doo  his  iudeavour  to  pcrfourme  his  will,  as 
hce  ought  to  doo.  The  Usurer,  seeing  the  minde  of  his 
prisoner  preciselyo  bent  to  doo  his  commaundc,  openeth  his 
heart  unto  him  thus. 

Gentleman,  for  that  I  have  an  opinion  of  your  honestye^ 
and  trustc  in  your  secrecye,  I  will  open  unto  you  my 
minde,  and  according  as  I  iindo  your  aunswerc,  I  will 
shape  your  deliveraunce.  Such  time  as  you  were  at  libertie, 
you  know  you  had  acqualntaunce  with  manye  gentlemen, 
and  tliey  not  of  the  meHue&t,  who  at  somcthncs,  as  well  as 
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yourselfe,  were  destitute  of  silver.  Such  as  those  you  must 
finde  out  for  lue.  I  will  dclyver  you  presentlye ;  apparayle 
you  in  print,  give  you  money  in  your  purssc,  and  at  such  an 
Ordinarye  eholl  you  lye,  where  the  greatest  rcflorte  is.  Your 
behaviour  and  usage  towardea  all  men  must  he  verye  honest; 
especiallye  in  all  causes  Uwke  into  the  nature  of  men.  If 
you  epic  out  any  one  gentleman  pensive,  enter  into  discourse 
with  hira :  if  you  maye  perceive  that  either  by  parentage  or 
posseseion  hce  is  worthic  credite,  laye  holdc  on  him,  feede 
him  with  money  if  he  want,  and  (as  though  it  proceeded  of 
your  owu  good  nature)  profer  him  to  be  bound  for  him:  if 
he  accept  yuur  offer,  come  to  me ;  I  will  furnish  him.  Nowe, 
you  may  dcvide  the  commoditic  or  the  money  between  you, 
and  out  of  your  part  (considering  me  after  the  bignessc  of 
the  eumme)  take  the  rest  for  your  owne  fee;  which,  if  you 
iooke  into,  in  a  yearc  will  growe  unto  no  pniall  summe.  This 
is  the  load-stone  must  lead  you ;  and  by  all  meancs  you  must 
fashion  j'our  selfe  to  feede  humours.  This  is  the  honest 
meancs  to  ly  ve  by :  this  is  a  wdy  to  Hbertie :  by  this  you  may 
pleasure  your  selfe,  and  conclude  in  doing  this  you  maye 
mightilye  in  slwrt  space  inrich  me.  When  you  have  found 
out  oue  Bt  to  your  vaine,  remember  this  lesson,  tliat  what 
flo-ever  vnuntage  you  get  of  him,  cither  for  me  or  ft.>r  your  selfi 
care  not  how  little  paper  and  inke  he  can  shewe  of  yours: 
Iceepe  still  your  owne  stake  cleere.  In  these  matters  you 
must  be  verie  circumspect,  for  there  be  now  a  daies  such 
undcrminers  start  up,  that  scarce  a  man  can  imagine  his  owne 
profit,  but  they  preach  it  a  brood,  and  laye  it  open.  Thus 
you  sec  wherto  you  must  trust:  howc  sayc  you  nowc?  will 
you  be  content  to  do  this  ? 

The  young  man  aunewereth:  Good  sir,  tlicre  is  nothing 
that  you  have  snyde  that  by  mce  shall  anic  wayea  be  for- 
gotten. I  am  readie  and  willing  to  put  in  practise  what  you 
have  taught,  and  no  donbt  you  shall  finde  me  so  diligent  that 
your  selfe  shal  eay,  you  were  happie  in  putting  me  in  trust. 
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In  biiefe,  the  conclusion  is  this:  the  Usurer,  glad  of  this 
new  gentleman  broker,  dischargeth  him,  sets  him  afloate. 
Now  who  so  brave  as  our  late  prisoner,  or  who  so  frolicke  ? 
The  olde  sorrowes  are  forgotten,  and  new  inventions  to  cou- 
sin posscsse  the  receptacle  of  his  reason.  His  olde  acquaint- 
aunce  fiocke  about  him,  some  rejoycing  at  hia  recovered 
libertie,  some  wondering  at  his  sodaine  braverie,  yet  few 
suspecting  his  pretended  and  hidden  knavcrie.  Of  them 
some  he  salutcth  humbl ye,  some  ordinarilye :  he  was  not  so 
well  instructed,  but  it  is  as  well  performed.  Now  who  but 
our  gentleman  is  a  companion  for  the  Ijest,  and  a  cousiner  of 
the  most :  he  staies  not  long  before  he  be  provi<led  of  a  praie, 
whom  he  so  ordereth  as  himselfe  is  partaker  of  the  halfe, 
though  the  other  be  paymaster  of  the  whole ;  and  a^  those 
who  are  in  the  heate  and  extremitie  of  an  a^e  desire  drink 
to  satisfie  their  drought,  so  this  young  gentleman  that  ia 
brought  into  bondcs  by  one  cousining  spend  thrift,  having 
once  entered  foote  in  the  high  waie  of  prodigalitie,  oon- 
tinueth  headlong  his  course  to  his  owne  confusion. 

But  by  the  way  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  gentleman  whicJi 
is  brought  into  the  laps  by  our  late  prisoner,  hath  his  posses- 
sion and  portion  allotted  to  him,  so  that  our  Usurer  and 
his  mate  worke  upon  sure  groundes.  Two  or  three  obliga- 
tions and  commotlitics  received,  our  Usurer  grows  to  new 
devises,  and  sets  his  schollcra  to  practise  them.  Saith  he,  I 
must  now  have  you  leame  to  bring  in  this  your  friend  to 
paie  your  debtea,  and  by  this  meanes  you  shall  bring  it  about. 
You  shall,  when  next  time  he  shall  dcmaund  your  helpe,  toll 
him  tliat  of  me  there  will  be  had  no  money,  before  your  olde 
bondes  be  canceled:  so  that  unlesse  he  deale  with  me  by 
some  meanes  to  acquit  that,  it  is  unpoasible  to  attaine  unto 
anie  farther  supplie.  You  may  alleadge  unto  him,  howe  in 
such  like  extremities  you  have  stuckc,  and  will  sticke  unto 
him,  and  desire  him  in  so  easie  a  request  he  wil  not  leave  you 
destitute.     By  this  meanes  slioU  you  be  rid  of  your  olde 
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debts,  and  be  as  free  from  inconvenience  as  ever  you  wer. 
No  sooner  hatli  our  seducer  learnt  tlua  le&son,  but  forth  he 
trudgeth  to  find  out  this  young  master,  if  possible  may  be : 
if  so  be  he  is  aa  yet  stored,  he  dotli  cither  make  him  (;i>cnd  it 
or  lend  it,  and  u[>on  hia  new  request  of  supply  openeth  unto 
all  the  circumstance  which  before  he  had  learned,  and  so 
'ibzmingly  haudlcth  him,  tliat  the  geutleniauj  desirous  of 
money,  is  eaailye  content. 

Whereupon  the  matter  is  handeled  thus  betwixt  the  mer- 
clmunt  and  this  gentleman  broker,  to  prevent  inconvenience: 
if  the  broker's  bond  be  an  hundreth  pounds,  the  mcrchauut 
will  lend  fiftie  more,  and  maketh  the  young  man  to  eeale  an 
absolute  bond  as  his  owne  debt,  so  that  the  desperate  dcbte 
of  the  decayer,  cousoncd  by  his  meanes,  is  brought  to  be  the 
true  debt  of  this  silly  gentleman.  Naie,  when  they  have 
fatted  both  their  fingers,  they  leeve  not  tlius,  but  from  money 
shoote  at  land ;  for  if  the  gentleman  have  500  pound  in 
Btocke  payable  at  24  or  25  ycarcs,  they  will  so  workc  as  all 
that  shall  be  their  proper  goods,  which  they  will  recover  out 
of  the  executors  hands,  either  by  attachment  or  otherwise ; 
and  besides  that  so  cunningly  will  they  deale,  that  although 
they  have  safKcicnt  assuraunce  in  hand  alrcadie,  yet  wil  they 
not  leave  till  they  get  an  other  more  sure  string  to  their 
bowe,  therby  to  compasse  the  poorc  gentleman's  lauds. 

At  his  want  they  will  dcalc  thus.  This  gentleman  and  the 
broker  must  bee  invited  by  the  merchant,  when  amongst  other 
table  taike,  AL  Scrape-penie  feeles  my  youth  if  his  monie  be 
gone,  and  oflring  speeches  of  willingncs  to  provide  him  alwaiea 
at  his  need,  sets  on,  by  a  becke,  his  cousoning  mate  to  procure 
the  gentleman  to  crave  more  mony,  which  he  doth.  The 
merchant  cunningly  coulering  Ids  craft,  answereth  him  thus* 

Gentleman,  you  eco  I  am  far  out  already,  and  upon  your 
single  bond  I  have  disburst  a  round  sum  of  money,  no  lesse 
than  500  poundca,  which  in  a  poore  man's  purse,  as  I  am,  is 
no  small  quantitie ;  neverthelea,  if  you  will  affoord  me  farther 
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assurance,  I  wU  not  stick  in  redie  mony  once  more  to  lend 
you  30  pounds.  The  gentleman,  never  tofore  used  to  receive 
rcdy  mony  at  the  firet  hand?,  begins  to  yceld  him  harty 
thanks,  and  humbly  to  pray  him  to  demand  and  he  will  per- 
forme ;  for,  saith  he,  considering  your  honest  dealing,  1  can- 
not think  you  may  imagine  any  resonable  assurance  which  I 
wil  not  scale  to.  Why  then,  quoth  the  merchant,  the  matter 
etandeth  thus;  if  so  be  you  will  scale  me  an  estatute  for  my 
mony,  no  sooner  shall  you  have  done  it,  but  you  shal  have 
the  mony,  all  your  bonds  in,  and  a  defcsance  to :  this  that  1 
offer  is  reasonable,  and  to  morrow,  if  you  will,  I  will  doe  it. 
Agreed,  quoth  the  gentleman,  and  so  takes  liii*  leave.  The 
next  morrowe,  according  to  promise,  the  gentleman  sealcCh 
the  assurance,  acknowledging  an  estatute  before  some  one 
Justice  of  the  bench,  and  comming  to  his  merchant^  house 
for  his  money,  is  dclaicd  for  that  day  of,  and  iu  fine  his  abso- 
lute answerc  is  this,  that  without  a  suretie  he  promised  him 
none.  He  takes  witncssc  of  his  friend,  (ha  he  tcnrmeth  him) 
a  prety  peecc  of  witnesse!  When  he  sceth  no  remedie,  he 
demaundcth  Ids  bondes,  and  he  witholdeth  them :  he  craves 
his  deceafance,  and  cannot  have  it.  Thus  is  the  poorc  gentle- 
man brought  into  a  notable  mischiefe,  firat  in  being  cousoncd 
of  his  mony ;  next  deluded  by  his  estatute  without  defeasance, 
(for  if  the  defeasance  be  not  delivered  the  same  time  or  daie 
the  statute  is,  it  is  nothing  available);  thirdly,  by  his  bonds 
detaining,  which  may  be  recovered  against  him,  and  continue 
in  full  force ;  and  the  Usurer  that  playes  all  this  rie  will  yet 
be  counted  an  honest  and  well  dealing  man.  But  flatter 
them  who  list  for  me,  I  rather  wish  their  soules  health,  then 
their  good  countenances,  though  I  knowe  they  will  storme  at 
me  for  opening  their  secrets,  yet  trutli  shall  countcnauncc 
mec,  since  I  seeke  my  countries  commoditic. 

Heerc  you  sec  two  houses  destroicd  manifestly,  the  one  of 
them  from  a  gentleman  made  a  cousoner,  the  other  of  them 
from  a  landed  man,  a  silly  poore  wretch.     And  wonderfull  it 
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is  to  see,  considering  the  luperitie  of  the  penRl  statutes  set 
downe  by  her  Majestic  and  her  honourable  Peerce  in  the 
Parliaraeut,  how  pretie  coUueions  these  conoing  merchanta 
can  find  to  infringe  them.  One  private  practise  they  have 
in  deliverie  of  the  commoditie,  to  make  the  condition  of  the 
ohlijration  thus: — The  condition,  &c.,  is  this,  that  if  the 
within  bound  T.  C,  his  heircs,  executors,  or  a^Hignes,  doe 
well  and  truely  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paide  to  the  above  named 
AI.  S.  the  sum  of  40  pounds  of  lawful  mony  of  England,  at 
his  owne  dwelling  house,  scituated  and  being  in  Colman 
Street,  which  he  the  said  T.  C.  standeth  indebted  to  him 
for,  if  so  be  that  the  said  M.  S.  or  S.  his  wife  be  in  life,  that 
then;  otherwise  &c.  Now  in  this  condition  the  casual  mart 
bringeth  it  out  of  the  compasse  of  the  statute.  Thus  by  col- 
lusions M.  Scrape-penie  gathers  up  his  money. 

Others  worke  by  statute  and  recognisaunce,  making  their 
debter  to  discharge  in  their  bookes  of  account  the  receit  of  bo 
much  money,  where  indeede  they  had  nothing  but  dead 
commoditie.  Other  worke  by  lives;  as  if  such  a  one  live 
thus  long,  you  shall  give  mee,  during  his  or  her  life*  10  pounds 
a  yeare  for  30  pounds,  and  be  bound  to  the  perforraaunce  of 
that  by  statute.  Other  some  deale  in  this  sorte:  they  will 
picke  out  among  the  refuse  commoditie  some  pretie  quantitie 
of  warc»  which  they  will  deliver  out  with  some  money :  this 
sum  may  be  40  pound,  of  which  he  will  have  you  receive  10 
pound  rcadie  money,  and  30  pounds  in  commoditie,  and  all 
this  for  a  yeare :  your  bonde  must  be  recognisauncc.  Now, 
what  thinke  you  by  all  computation  your  commoditie  will 
arise  unto?  Truely  I  my  selfe  knew  him  that  received  the 
like,  and  may  boldly  avouch  this — that  of  that  thirtie  pounds 
commoditie  there  could  by  no  broker  be  more  made  then 
foure  nobles :  the  commoditie  was  lute  stringes ;  and  was  not 
this,  thinke  you,  more  then  nbhorainable  ut«urie?  Naie,  com- 
mon losses,  and  the  reasonablest  is,  for  36  pound  for  throe 
months,  accounted  a  good  penie  worth,  if  there  be  made  in 
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f  eadie  raony  20  |x>an(l8 ;  naye,  paAsing  good,  if  they  make  25 
poundes ;  and  I  have  knowen  of  fortie,  but  fifteenc  pound  and 
tenne  ehillings.  These  be  general  payments  and  receita 
incident  to  the  most  part  of  the  young  gentlemen  that  I 
knewc  deale  that  wayce :  and  truely  I  my  eelfe  knowe  within 
my  time  no  few  number  of  gentlemen  which  are  utterly  un- 
done by  this  mcancs,  and  uulcsse  this  evill  be  prevented,  and 
gentlemen  take  not  more  heede,  more  will  followe  after.  But 
if  the  puniehiuent  of  these  men  were  i«  diitr^iioM  judidt^ 
notwithstanding  the  lawc  were  coloured  with  all  by  them, 
yet  the  conscience  of  the  judge  wonlde  cut  «uch  ill  members 
off  In  former  ages,  these  things  being  knowen,  were  lookt 
unto,  and  now,  when  most  punishment  is  menaced,  ueurie  is 
moet  practised.  Well  may  we  now  see  that  the  crnftic  have 
as  nmny  cautiles  ae  the  discreet  cantions.  If  we  had  a**  eevere 
lawC8  in  England  ix»  onco  in  Athcntj  Solon  get  downe,  wee 
ehouldc  then  cast  a  rayue  over  the  head  strong  nnrulyne»se  of 
these  oaterpillers:  there  it  was:  not  lawtull,  the  father  becing 
liWng,  that  anyc  money  shoulde  bee  lont  unto  the  sonne ; 
who,  becing  under  his  father's  govemement,  was  not  to  bco 
ordered  according  to  his  owne  lyking :  and  there,  whosoever 
did  tranfigreese  this  lawc,  it  was  ordayned  that  hee  might 
have  no  recovery e,  nor  bee  releeved  unye  wave  by  justice, 
for  it  was  doubted  that  the  sonnc  Irnving  no  wayea  to  aun- 
Bwere  that  he  did  owe,  should  eyther  be  inforccd  by  prac- 
tising conjurations  in  the  Citic,  or  exercising  privie  thel^e  in 
hia  Father's  houfjc,  to  ridde  and  discharge  himselfe  of  the 
burthen  of  his  dfbte. 

The  Acgyptians  and  Athenians,  seeing  the  errour  of  covitous 
uauric  to  take  footing  in  tlicir  provinces,  by  approved  judge- 
ment concluded,  that  by  no  instrument,  plen,  execution,  or 
other  mcanes  in  lawe  a  bodie  might  be  detained ;  the  original! 
beeing  for  corrupt  gaincs. 

Tlie  Romanes,  who  not  oneJy  invented,  but  imitated  those 
lawcs  which  confounded  errour,  by  decree  of  8enat«  with  the 
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Athenians,  in  the  verye  same  teurmea  as  thoy  didde,  sette 
downe  that  no  money  should  bee  lent  to  young  hey  res 
u|i|>(m  interest,  noythcr  allowing  the  detinue  pleadable,  nor 
tJie  uaurje  aunswcrable,  having  a  private  eye  into  the  un- 
mcasurable  and  greedie  intents  of  those  covetous  carles, 
who  compasse  the  faiher^e  landes  before  the  soone  oome 
to  it. 

In  the  lawe  of  the  Twelve  Tables  orders  in  this  cause 
were  prebcribed,  and  directions  set  downe  by  the  Tribunes : 
among  whome  a  man  of  rare  vertue,  Lucius  Gomatiua,  insti- 
tuted and  made  a  law,  wherein  he  enacted  that  no  usuric  nor 
utjurers  ehuulde  bee  allowed. 

LucJusLucuUus,  seeing  this  errour  alrcadye  creapt  diorough 
all  Asia,  and  (lyke  a  wise  governour)  wylling  to  prevent,  not 
onelye  ma*le  a  law  to  avoyde  all  occasion  of  unlawtuii  gaines, 
but  also  appoyntcd  piimshmentes  to  those  that  were  subject 
to  the  errour. 

Tibcriu-s  Cffisar,  as  curious  as  the  rest  for  common  good, 
didde,  with  as  gi'cat  circumspection  as  might  bee,  take  awaye 
the  cause,  and  displace  the  eflccte  of  this  miuchiefe;  not 
sufiering  that  to  take  heade  in  his  govemement,  that  was  the 
capytnll  euemic  of  a  well  ordered  state.  Claudius  Cfceary 
not  yeelding  to  his  auucestours  in  honourable  actions,  renewed 
these  lawes.  Vespatian  continued  them,  and  ^(arcus  Anto- 
ni[n]u8  Pius,  with  Alexander  Severus,  established  them  with 
publike  instrumentes ;  who,  to  the  fore-passed  crroures,  by 
farther  insight  joyued  this,  that  by  this  unlawfuU  getting 
manyc  of  the  best  and  most  auncient  houses  in  all  Italy  were 
brought  to  utter  ruync  and  confusion. 

The  Indians,  ditKlayning  such  servile  attcmptes,  not  onely 
mislikte  of  lending,  but  also  forbad  borrowing:  neither  is  it 
lawfull  for  an  Indian  to  proUer,  nor  agreeable  for  one  of  the 
nation  to  sufl'er  injuries,  disdayning  among  them  both  the 
use  of  obiygations,  and  the  abuse  of  pawning. 

ilatefuU  was  this  errour  in  Licurgus  Common  wcale  of 
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Sparta,  whereas  not  onely  the  name  was  odloos,  but  also  the 
thing  it  selfe  was  osperlye  puniehed. 

Agis,  king  of  the  same  citic,  seeing  the  practises  of  the 
covetoiw  to  work  w)  wonderfully  at*  they  seemed,  not  onely 
punished  the  attcmjitcrs  of  unlawfull  profite,  hut  also  in  the 
open  market  place  hee  burnt  all  the  hondcs  and  oblygationfl 
of  the  rich  Bankens  in  the  citie. 

In  Thebes  it  was  by  statute  forbidden,  that  anye  maa 
should  be  put  in  office,  that  within  tonne  ycares  before  the 
election  had  practised  any  unlawfull  ehatlbring. 

The  Gennane3,  in  theyr  taxations  of  antiquitic,  whereas 
they  bound  the  theefe  to  restore  double  the  thing  he  stole, 
they  ordeyjned  tliat  the  usurer  shuld  make  recompence  foure 
folde  for  his  injurie.  Aud  in  borrowing  the  felicitie  of  all  these 
countries,  wee  are  not  so  happie  as  to  abridge  those  errouis 
iliat  they  most  uiittlykt  of,  But  heere,  perhappes,  some 
curyoud  umiutainer  of  unnccew»arie  members  will  conclude 
that  the  state  cannot  anie  wayes  be  hindered  by  anie  these 
actions,  inferring  that  the  dissolution  of  one  familie  is  the 
setting  up  of  another,  which  in  as  many  vertucs  maye  match, 
aud  with  as  greatc  value  imploic  it  sclfe  in  the  state  as  the 
other  that  is  decayed. 

Hccrcunto  I  shape  this  aunswere — that  if  it  be  true  that 
the  nobilitic  of  the  father  worketh  in  the  childc,  I  cannot  see 
howe  these  upstartes  maye  anie  waics  employe  themselves  in 
honourable  actions,  when  ad  neither  their  aunce^tours  ever 
knewe  more  then  their  headfl,  or  their  fjithers  other  then  im- 
lawfull  gaines :  and  howe  can  it  bee,  that  where  the  minde 
onely  worketh  in  servile  subject*,  it  should  anie  waies  be 
elevated  to  attempt  honourable  exploits?  But  be  it  these 
sorte  of  men  are  necesstirie  both  in  theriK-^elvc!*  and  for  their 
countrie,  which  cannot  be  concluded,  in  that  they  he  broken 
members,  yet  must  they  conclude  by  (the  touchstone  of  truth) 
the  Scriptures  that  their  ncces«arinesse  in  this  world  makes 
them  unnecessary  for  God;   by  whose  presidents  if  they 
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should  IcTcIl  their  lawes,  I  am  afnud  the  graft  wold  be  eo 
stiffe  in  the  bending,  that  it  woidd  be  rather  thought  nioi*e 
ncccswvrle  for  the  fewell,  then  worthy  the  correction.  In 
the  most  happiest  man  that  everwa*,  whetlier  philo^oplicr  or 
otherwise,  I  find  this,  that  one  onely  blemish  in  his  aetiona 
huth  made  them  ben  noted  for  an  error.  Xow,  if  thcac  men 
shuld  in  their  enterprises  be  gazdc  into,  I  fcare  me  that 
as  in  the  block  jet  is  necne  no  white,  in  the  dendlye  poitson  ie 
founde  no  preservative,  in  the  sprouting  ivic  no  fruite,  on  the 
unneccssarie  thistle  no  grapes,  so  in  these  men  the  mischiefc 
wouldc  be  bo  manifest,  that  the  shew  of  virtue  would  be  ex- 
tinguished. So  that  1  can  necessarily  conclude  this — that 
both  these  sortcof  men  ore  unnecessarj-e  for  thcmeelvcs,  un- 
meete  for  their  countrcy,  unfit  for  a  family,  yea,  convenient 
for  nothing,  but  to  present  the  painter  with  the  true  image  of 
covetousncs.  For  themselves,  how  can  they  be  profit^ible  in 
destroying  their  soulcs,  and  martering  their  bodies?  in  con- 
suming themselves  with  thought  in  divisingof  neweattemptea 
to  delude?  If  they  compare  but  their  hearts'  sorrow  with 
their  cxcesBe  of  gain,  they  shall  findc  this  raodt  certain,  that 
the  cucombrances  of  the  minde  are  so  peysant,  tliat  they  doo 
by  oddcs  weigh  downc  their  commoditie  in  the  ballaunce. 
What  is  it  to  get  good,  imd  to  loose  huppinoase  ?  to  injoye 
much  riches  and  little  rest?  to  have  manye  lordidupA,  and 
much  heart-brcakc  ?  Ahis !  what  are  the  goods  of  fortune, 
that  they  should  entice,  or  the  pleaurcs  of  the  flesh,  that  tliey 
should  allure?  It'  our  stately  patliuccs  were  to  continue  per- 
manent ;  if  our  worldly  ncbea  were  to  make  our  after  yearos 
renowmed;  if  every  thousand  of  our  ducatcs  were  to  benefit 
us  but  with  a  humirc^l  good  precept^,  I  would  bcaro  with 
ooretousoes  with  the  best,  and  practise  it  with  tlio  most: 
but  rince  we  see  that  much  hording  cannot  be  without 
sinne,  much  getting  witliout  grict'e,  niucli  increuDC  of  gixMU 
withuut  decrcBae  of  vertue^,  I  cannot  but  conclude  with  tiie 
pbiig<Mpiiw^  tint  tile  hourdiiig  up  of  riches  iiuUccth  many 
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impressions  of  vices;  and  that  those  that  arc  no  waycs  pro- 
fitable for  themsclvoa  arc  not  worthy  the  names  of  citizens  in 
a  state :  whereas,  when  all  things  should  be  limitted  hy  vertue, 
how  can  uemy  be  winkt  at,  when  it  is  no  way  legitimate? 

Our  lawea  in  this  state>  idthough  they  eutfer  a  c^juiuioditie, 
jei  confirme  not  they  taking,  concluding  heerein  a  mer- 
vaylous  pollicye  to  those  have  in  sight,  which  ie  that  leaving 
it  evident  that  where  neitlier  lawe  of  God  can  litnit  them^ 
nor  disposing  of  right  suffer  them,  nor  prevention  of  erroura 
withdrawe  them  from  punii>hing  thia  error  and  not  letting  it 
slip,  they,  as  wiUyng  to  pul  away  by  peece-meales  as  to  con- 
found altogether,  like  wise  surj^ons  cate  out  the  dead  flesh  by 
sundryc  plaisters,  and  no  sodaiue  corosive,  thereby  wisely 
warning  the  wise  to  pull  back  by  curtesie,  and  the  indurate, 
by  beholding  their  forberance,  to  feare  the  ecouige  when  it 
shal  come. 

Yet  eome  will  here  adde  and  inferre  (though  unnecessa- 
rily) that  those  whom  I  heere  so  asperiye  reprehend  ore  as 
religious  as  the  best,  haunt  the  church  with  the  most,  at  their 
buriall  be  as  bountifiill  as  the  goodliest ;  and  therefore  it  may 
not  bo  thouglit,  that  seeing  so  many  goods,  they  should  fol- 
low the  bad  To  whom  I  aunswere — If  they  boarc  correc- 
tion of  sin  by  often  haunting  of  sermons,  yet  continue  their 
wickednesse  when  they  know  what  it  worketh,  their  actions 
are  wicked,  their  lives  dis^lute,  their  cndes  desperate.  For 
theyr  bountle  at  their  bnrialls,  that  is  but  their  last  action 
and  their  best  attempt;  hut  if  we  looke  into  the  coiisidera- 
tions  of  their  benificenoe,  I  doubt  not  but  we  sliaUl  finde 
whereas  their  sliooe  wringeth  them.  If  they  are  libcrall  to 
leave  them  a  memorie  when  they  are  gone,  alas  I  they  strive 
against  the  streome;  for  this  it  will  fall  out:  pcrliups  they 
will  have  a  few  i>oorc  women's  praicra  for  their  blaokc  gownes, 
but  a  thousand  decayed  gentlcmen^s  curses  tor  their  high  ex- 
uctions.  If  they  be  bounteous  in  hope  to  recompense  that 
which  is  past,  alas !  it  is  as  much  as  to  ca«t  water  to  6top|>e  a 
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gftpp«,  or  gather  brambles  to  builJe  manor  bouses.  If  they  be 
lookt  into  in  tliis  tbeir  peuie  doale,  we  ^ball  liude  a  kiiide  of 
imjmLsion  in  all  thinges.  Trudy,  truely,  I  fenre  nioc,  if  Mas. 
Usurer  knewe  he  f^huuJde  live^  hee  luid  rather  have  »  fiiyre 
pawne  for  hia  fourc  nobles,  then  a  thousand  prayers  of  a  poorQ 
woman ;  and  the  forfaiture  of  a  lease  of  his  xx  pouudes,  then  tlio 
fiincraU  epitaph  of  the  universities  for  his  la.st  willes  libcralitie. 

Since,  therefore,  impulsion  forcetli  them  to  be  bounteous, 
not  free  will  libcmll,  we  must  aocompt  them  thus — that  both 
they  arc  unworthic  praise,  being  unwilling  to  be  bountifull, 
and  little  to  be  esteemed  of,  though  their  pretence  bee  never 
so  perfect,  What  praise  deaerveth  he  that  will  proffer  medi* 
cines  to  a  whole  bodic,  or  the  spur  to  a  willing  horse,  or  the 
raine  to  on  unwildie  colt,  or  honor  to  a  perverse  man?  shall 
we  conclude  because  the  usurer  is  rich,  he  is  righteous?  be* 
cause  wcalthie,  wise?  because  full  of  gold,  therefore  godly? 
J  feare  me  it  will  fall  out  that  some  of  our  scrape  penies  are 
wurthie  to  be  delivered  to  [>erdition  as  Savanarola  of  Rome, 
^of  whom  Marabus  maketh  jikentiun)  who  nut  satisfied  with 
excessive  gain  In  his  life  time,  at  his  death  became  n  praie  to 
divella.  It  gricveth  me  to  consider  of  the  unhappie  state  of 
some  who,  like  fine  cloth,  are  devoured  with  these  muths ; 
like  white  cambricke,  are  stained  with  this  yrou  moulde; 
and  silly  birds  are  deceived  with  tlie  call  of  this  fowler.  O, 
unhappy  state !  stuiud  with  uiipn>fitable  mcmbcns  whose  fccto 
treiul  the  wayes  of  errours,  miudee  imagiue  mischeife,  heartee 
are  indurate,  conibunding  the  fntherlesse,  oppressing  the 
widow,  makitig  all  poore,  and  themselves  onely  rich. 

A  lamentable  case  it  is  to  see  how  true  simplicitic,  the 
maintainor  of  peace,  is  almost  altogether  exiled  out  of  our 
common  wcale ;  and  that  worldlye  wit  docth  wade  so  farro, 
as  heavenlye  wise  are  brought  into  admiration  of  their  mis- 
chiefe.  In  other  notable  govomements  and  common  wealea 
this  one  vice  huth  had  a  tall,  and  hcerc,  where  it  should  be 
most  detested,  it  is  most  used.     Great  hath  bene  our  wia- 
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domes  in  repreaaion  of  conspiracies,  great  our  policies  in 
maintaining  pence,  circumspect  our  preventions  to  eachew 
mutinies;  and  yet  the  long  time  we  have  laboured  in  this, 
yet  dayly  more  and  more  it  growetb  to  head:  and  whereas 
the  other  vices  have  bene  exterminated  by  good  looking  to, 
this  (though  altogether  loathed)  is  most  lookt  after.  And  in 
this  case  I  must  appeale  to  you  (right  honourable)  whose 
wiaedome  is  continually  employed  to  the  mjuntenaunce  of 
our  state,  and  crave  you  cast  your  eye  aside,  and  but  looke 
into  the  worlde  a  lyttle.  Lette  your  IlerauUles  Bookes  be 
spied  into;  consider  the  state  that  hiith  beuc  and  now  is,  and 
1  feare  mc,  there  will  some  teares  fall,  and  more  care  be  con- 
ceived. Alas !  I  know  it  well,  that  many  auntient  coatea  will 
be  found  there  uncountenaimced;  and  it  is  to  bee  found  out 
that  some  aleepe  on  their  beds  of  downe  in  those  mannor 
houses,  which  were  builded  for  the  ataye  of  some  of  our  best 
seigniors.  Nay,  is  it  not  true  that  more  are  eaten  out  with 
usury  then  anye  other  abuse  whatsoever?  And  although 
commissions  are  graciously  graunted  from  her  ilajcstie,  as 
most  merciful!  prince,  and  from  your  honours,  as  most  sage/ 
fatherly,  and  prudent  tenderers  of  gentry  grown  into  povcrtie, 
yet  such  is  the  contempt  of  some  men,  as  they  neither  m* 
sure  commaund,  nor  have  res|>ect  to  conscience.  The  reve- 
rend fathers  and  eyes  of  religion  in  the  common  weale,  how 
exclaime  they  on  this  vice,  and  pronounce  the  wrathful! 
threatcs  of  the  Almightie  against  these  ungracious  gatherers  I 
yet  how  slenderly  they  regard  them,  their  manifest  and 
notorious  mischiefes  beare  record.  So  that  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  when  neither  honourable  commaund  may  controU  them, 
nor  divine  admonition  reclaime  them,  they  are  growen  Into  a 
reprobate  sense,  and  have  forsaken  the  law  of  the  Lonl,  and 
hunted  after  tlio  whore,  and  are  dronken  with  the  lycour  of 
her  abhomi nations. 

PrtMcipiit  obfia^  mto  in^fdseina  paraiur. 
Cum  tnaia  pmr  Itm^at  intal%utr*  moras. 
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Noble  Lords,  may  it  please  you  a  little  more  to  give  mo 
leave,  that  as  1  have  manifeftcd  the  luiscliicle  ao  (to  uiy 
slender  conceit)  1  may  imagine  a  ealvc.  The  nobilitie, 
gentrie,  and  other  hcircs  whatnocver,  cither  by  reason  of 
their  fathcr'a  tenour  are  vrardes  unto  her  Majei$tie,  or  cUc  by 
the  tender  provision  of  their  parents  thry  are  leftc  to  the 
diHcretion  of  tljeir  kinsfulke.  For  tltose  tliat  by  her  Mitjostiotf 
prerogative,  by  the  death  of  their  fatlicrtt,  fall  into  her  pro- 
tection, the  most  part  of  them  arc  begged  by  gentlemen,  and 
committed  to  their  tuition :  among  whomc,  ii»  there  be  Homo 
provident  and  carefull  to  consider  of  the  childca  eominodilic, 
80  (I  feare  me)  other  some  are  sclfe  minded,  and  gi'ccdio  of 
their  owne  gaine;  which  if  so  be  it  fall  out,  I  fcnre  me,  tho 
childe  that  \s  under  this  government  will  bappely  ntimMirrier 
for  if  the  maintenance  come  from  the  |)r<)teclor  nlenderly* 
the  nature  of  the  youth  bccing  noblo  will  C(fVot  after  (tup- 
plic,  and  so  through  the  covetousnes  of  the  one  grower  tho 
confusion  of  the  other ;  and  by  this  mcanee  growea  tlie  gentle- 
man unto  the  Mcrchant'tt  booke  in  an*crage««  when  liin  war- 
den furnieheth  him  not  according  to  his  degree  and  calling* 
But  it  may  be,  that  there  bee  purposes  ioiaginod  by  the 
govemour,  and  practised  by  the  Merchaunt,  so  that  tho  one 
will  not  bee  pcrtaker  of  tltc  Hhamc,  yet  will  he  not  »ticke  to 
bearc  part  of  the  gaine. 

But  to  let  farther  matters  wittingly  ovendip,  for  that  I 
finde  it  good  to  winkc  at  somewhat,  rcturuc  wc  to  tba 
other  sort«8  of  heireA,  left  in  the  tuition  of  friendea:  among 
wbome  there  growe  lyke  inconveniences  as  in  the  fonner; 
for  nowe  a  dayea  kinsfolkes  ar«  as  covetous  a«  otberi,  and  a# 
crafty«  as  the  best,  wliose  pnvatv  conveymisocea  th«  young 
beircs  knoiwe*  and  scverallyey  when  they  be  Nought  into,  will 
opni.  But  for  tho  ordorii^  of  all  these  tbingoiy  aod  iKo 
reoorering  of  this  sute,  it  were  ooaveaieikt  that  tlie  Warden 
of  the  wardes  wider  her  AL^iestMS  pfotoelaoo,  should,  at  the 
reedft  of  the  getltmaw,  be  bound,  nnewriiK  to  the  value,  to 
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the  hononrable  that  have  aiithoritie  in  that  case,  for  the 
uaage  of  tJie  gentleman,  and  tiiat  certaine  stipend  might  be 
set  downe  annualize  for  \ua  provision,  rather  with  the  most 
then  least,  80  that  then  it  will  fall  out  that,  having  sufficient 
of  his  owne,  he  will  not  depend  on  the  supplye  of  an  other. 
The  like  anninmdvertion,  if  it  bee  had  in  respect  of  the  other, 
und  the  care  of  taking  the  bond»,  and  prefixing  the  portion 
set  downe  by  the  direction  of  certaine  justices  of  peace  in 
evcrie  shccre,  we  should  have  \e&se  complainta  to  trouble 
your  honoura,  and  Merchaunts  eiiould  want  young  ministers 
to  Tidde  them  of  their  refuse  commoditie.  I  have  gkunced 
into  the  matter,  (my  good  Lord)  which  if  wisdome  conside- 
ratly  lookc  into,  there  will  growe  an  exquisite  platforme. 

Those  causes,  right  honoui*able,  arc  necessaric  and  needful! 
to  be  noted,  and  such  they  be,  that,  no  donbt,  they  will  be  as 
bcncficiall  to  the  state  as  any  other  wiiatsoeoer;  for  by  this 
mcancs  your  honours  shall  be  praised,  the  Wardens  wel 
thought  of,  the  gentlemen  kept  in  good  state,  and  the  Mer- 
chant abridgdc  of  hia  craf^ie  dealings.  I  have  heard  this 
can»c  lamented  of  among  the  most  part  of  that  profession^ 
who  lolh  tlieir  title  should  be  attributed  to  so  outragious 
dealers.  If  they  will  dctiire  the  name,  let  them  use  the  nature, 
and  let  not  the  whole  order  bo  blemished  by  a  few  disordered 
dealers  blame. 

But  to  leave  this  to  your  honourable  and  grave  considera- 
tion, and  to  returne  to  your  curteoua  gentlemen,  to  whomo 
this  matter  most  pertaincth,  and  for  whose  onely  cause  thia 
pain  is  taken,  I  most  earnestly  beticoch  you,  looke  into  your 
owne  states,  and  consider  with  your  selves  the  misery  and 
mischiefe  that  groweth  by  these  follyes.  Consider  the  end  of 
all  these  practises,  which  the  usurers  doe  put  in  are :  forsooth, 
it  is  to  make  you  beggcrs,  where  now  your  supplyes  be  plen- 
tifull,  and  to  eniptic  your  purses,  where  now  tliey  are  reple- 
nished :  consider  of  their  mercy ;  eitlier  it  is  imprisomnentr 
or  ebe  libertie  with  more  shame :  wcygh  of  their  ends,  agree- 


ing  to  their  life  It  waa  a  prctio  and  wittie  eayiug  whicK 
wa«  written — 

Avaro  quid  mail  opte$  ni  ut  ttvat  dtu. 

With  a  covetous  man  no  more  mischiefe,  then  that  he  may 
live  long,  for  he  dieth  daily  in  care,  and  consuincth  in 
thought.  Kefraine  prodigalitic,  bo  shall  you  have  no  need  of 
them :  bee  continent,  ao  shall  you  be  sought  to  of  them : 
leave  them  to  their  owne  luftta,  they  are  not  of  the  Lord.  Let 
your  garments  be  comely,  and  not  costly ;  for  a  comely  con- 
tinent man  is  more  esteemed  of  than  a  costly  spende  thrifte 
acoorapted  of.  It  is  the  vcrtues  of  your  mindets  the  pei'fec- 
tions  of  your  under  standi  nge,  your  intcllectuall  contempla- 
ciona,  that  makes  you  accounted  of  among  the  wise,  and 
beloved  among  the  learned.  In  your  professions  be  studious, 
for  y'  brings  profit :  an  houre  well  s[>ent,  is  better  than  a 
dayes  pleasure ;  eschew  those  things  that  may  decay  your 
memory,  and  in  every  good  action  continue  to  the  end :  trust 
not  to  apparant  gooilcs;  beleeve  not  credulously  the  falre 
spoken ;  be  as  provident  to  eschew  trouble,  as  the  envioua 
is  prudent  to  procure  your  discomfort :  lookc  on  nothing 
that  may  altar  you  from  a  man;  thinke.on  notliing  that 
may  mislead  you;  if  you  promise,  perfonne  it,  but  in  pro- 
mising use  discrcation.  These  he  the  fruites  of  cxpcryencc, 
learnt  by  some  in  sorrowe,  and  lette  them  bee  practised  by 
you  in  securitie.  Let  not  tlic  garish  shew  of  a  present  plea- 
sure, the  silUe  shadowe  of  an  earthlyc  delyght,  a  transitorie 
similitude  of  a  momentanye  glorye,  make  you  followe  that 
whict]  wyll  coste  you  mauyc  sighes  and  eundryc  sorrowes, 
(when  you  looke  into  your  state)  and  see  howc  you  are  com- 
jMAsed  of  friendes,  smilde  upon  by  fortune,  beautified  by 
nature,  pe[r]fectod  by  art,  when  you  perceive  care  hath  not 
yet  forrowed  your  forhead.  Labour  even  then  to  continue 
friended,  to  make  peace  with  fortune,  to  maintaine  nature,  to 
atudye  arte,  and  beeing  freed  as  yet  fiHim  trouble^  fence  your 
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actions  so  strong,  aa  they  may  never  become  troubleaome^ 
Aurdius  in  his  Court  seeing  certaine  Philosophers  oaing  un- 
seemely  jesturcs,  wagging  their  heads,  toying  wyth  theyr 
garments,  and  stainpiug  with  their  feete,  gathering  by  their 
exteriour  behaviour  how  unapt  tlieir  actiona  were  in  respect 
of  their  precepts,  expulsed  them  the  Court,  as  uumeete  to  be 
preferred  to  honours.  Although  not  Marcus  Aurcliud^  but 
wise  Saba,  now  governing,  think  you  that  gracious  Elizabeth 
cannot  an  well  finde  out  a  vain  head  under  a  waving  feather, 
a  dissolute  minde  under  a  codpeece  dublct,  a  wanton  tbouglit 
under  a  straunge  habite,  as  the  Kmperour  under  a  lyght 
jesture.  Yes,  truely  (Gentlemen):  no  doubt  hut  that  eie, 
that  winketh  at  most  things,  seeth  many,  and  that  wouderfull 
capacitie,  that  comprehendeth  so  much  discipline,  cannot  over- 
slip  the  mislyke  of  masking  braverie^  If  one  errour  were  as 
much  banished  England  as  it  was  in  Home,  neither  should 
idlcnessc  offer  the  covetous  opportunitie,  neither  the  idle  be 
cousened  by  the  covetous.  It  is  idlenesse  that  maketh 
amorous,  it  is  idlenesse  that  maketli  fascionative,  it  is  idle- 
nesse that  breedes  excesse,  it  is  idlenesse  that  dcstroyeth  all 
humane  happinesse.  The  eye  fixed  on  heavenlye  contempla- 
tions garcth  not  on  carthlie  beautie ;  the  thought  occupyed 
on  remembninL-e  of  moral  preceptes  never  vouchsafes  the 
mistleemings  of  the  fantasie;  the  bodie  subdued  by  assiduous 
travaile  is  never  altered  by  tlie  motions  of  llie  flesh ;  the  hope 
grounded  on  immortality  hath  not  reference  to  an  houres 
pleasure.  So  that  man  is  never  altenKl  in  himself,  oniniie  of 
hitnselfe,  procurer  of  his  parents  troubles,  but  even  then 
chiefly  when  idlenea  is  pre<lominnnt,  folly  preferrwl,  and 
fashions  to  feed,  fantasies  allowed  of.  The  meanes,  then,  to 
avoyd  the  Usurer's  booke,  is  to  be  continent :  the  way  to  be 
continent  is  not  to  be  idle :  the  reward  of  not  becing  idle,  is 
the  daily  increase  of  more  knowledge;  and  the  increase  of 
iiioi*e  Icnowledge  maketh  a  man  happie.  The  sting  of  tlie 
aspe   confouudcth   in   eluniberi';    the    venome   of  idlenestfei; 
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waiteth  corclcsse  opi>ortimitie8.  Truly,  gentlemen,  the  first 
step  to  avoyd  cxpcnce,  is  to  grow  in  contempt  of  bravcrie, 
which  if  our  noble  younge  youthes  wold  practise  for  a  while, 
it  would  so  fall  out  that,  not  onely  vaine  fantasies  should 
ceaAe,  fonde  fashions  finde  no  favourers,  and  the  Usurer, 
having  liis  odde  refuse  commodities  dead  in  his  Imnd,  would 
either  afllmrde  better  peniworths,  or  seeke  for  forrcigno 
traffique. 

But  to  leare  you  Gentlemen  to  yonr  good  counsailes^ 
and  rcturne  to  you,  good  master  Usurers,  whose  eares 
glowe  at  the  rehearsaJI  of  these  enormities,  I  must  pray  you 
give  mee  leave  to  make  up  a  conclusion,  and  to  finish  these 
fewe  lines  with  an  admonition  for  your  cause ;  and  though 
the  corrections  1  use  be  bitter,  account  of  them  the  better, 
for  why,  they  bo  more  cordiall.  A  greedie  desire  of  gayne 
is  the  disease  that  infecteth  you;  some  tcrmc  it  thriftinesse, 
some  nccmesse,  but  in  plaine  tearmes,  it  is  usurie ;  and  tliat 
is  nought  els  but  a  greedie  desire  of  other  men^s  goods,  and 
this  by  the  commandement  is  forbidden  to  be  followed,  and 
therefore  irreligious  are  they  that  use  it.  The  man  that 
covetctli  gold  conceiveth  not  goodnesse ;  his  appetite  is  of  the 
earth,  and  those  that  arc  earthly  minded  savor  not  the 
things  that  are  of  God.  What  though  you  cloath  your  selves 
in  simplicitie  of  doves,  and  your  inwardc  hahitc  be  worse 
than  the  voracitie  of  wolves,  he  that  made  you  knoweth  you, 
and  he  whom  you  offend  can  (and  will)  punish  you.  You 
wil  say  you  were  naturally  borne  (as  Tidly  witnesseth)  to 
take  care  for  your  selves,  and  to  provide  tictnm  et  regtUuiH, 
mcatc  and  clothing:  and  I  graunt  it;  but  where  find  yon 
either  Ethuike,  prophane,  or  sacred  sentence,  to  confinme 
yoiu*  extrcame  hoording  up  of  goUle,  yea  then  most  earnestly 
when  you  are  most  rich-  The  laboursomc  ant  gnthcrcth  not 
in  exccflsc,  but  sufficient  provision  for  the  winter,  yet  with- 
out reason ;  and  you  which  are  reasonably  horno,  hoonle  up 
more  then  orderly  (at  first  sight)  you  well  knowc  bow  to 
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iinploy.  You  long  af^cr  Nabals  Tineyard  with  Jesabel,  but 
the  dogfl  shall  dcvotu-  you  in  the  gate :  you  heape  hou»e  upon 
house,  land  upon  land.  Quasi  nunqttam  sit  pertturtim  gircutumy 
aa  though  thi^  world  would  hist  ever,  but  sodaiuely  &hal  the 
wrath  and  cunse  of  the  Loi-d  fall  uix>n  you,  and  (without 
speedJe  repeutaunce)  he  will  consume  you  in  a  moment.  O 
turne  speedely  unto  the  Lord,  and  put  not  off  from  daie  to 
dale,  least  his  wrath  be  hot  against  you,  aud  he  make  you 
pertakers  of  the  plaguea  of  Chore  and  Abinun.  Remember 
your  olde  escapes  that  have  past  you,  consider  of  their  falls 
that  are  decayed  by  you,  and  your  selves,  if  you  have  anio 
contrition  and  compunction  of  heart,  wil  lament  the  geucrall 
misfortune  witli  me-  Did  you  arise  of  nothing?  Were  you 
caldc  from  base  degree  to  high  estate  ?  From  poore  servants 
wer  you  made  rich  mai^tcrs  ?  Why,  your  goods  make 
anawere,  saying,  you  have  more  tJjen  you  can  well  spend, 
and  I  deeine  Uic  greater  your  talent  is,  the  more  you  have  to 
anawere  for.  But  weigh  in  your  selves  howe  this  great  maaee 
of  money  grew  unto  you :  you  must  count  that  this  Fannc 
came  to  your  handes  by  the  forfayturc  of  such  a  Lease ;  this 
money  became  yours  by  the  vertuc  of  such  an  obligation; 
you  have  scraptc  up  this  ready  coync  by  making  otiUtum 
pro  cento :  nay,  you  have  imdoue  these  manye  poore  gentle- 
men onely  by  inriching  yonr  selfo.  Too  true  it  is,  (alas  I  and 
wisedome  privately  hewaileth  it,  to  looke  into  your  cnielde 
and  gentlemen's  folly)  that  many  houses  are  decayed  by 
your  raeanes,  and  you  are  lords  of  that,  which  should  be  the 
portion  of  more  profitable  subjects,  whose  miserie  driveth 
them  to  trie  conclusions  in  all  places,  and  both  to  forsake 
their  oountrey,  I  pray  God,  not  to  alter  their  conacienoe. 

Nay,  in  these  extremities  that  they  are  driven  into,  which 
of  you  either  relceveth  or  conifortcth  them  in  their  s(3rrowee? 
So  forre  are  you  (you  worldlings)  from  lessening  their  mise- 
ries, as  that  (Perlllua  like)  you  invent  new  tortures  to  drive 
them  from  your  doores,  calling  them  vacabonda,  and  bride 
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well  birdes,  who,  in  very  truth,  were  your  beet  masters  and 
0etterB  up.  But  your  selves,  with  Perillup,  shall  taat  of  the 
engines  you  have  provided  for  others,  and  the  Loi-dc  shall 
pittie  the  fatherlesae,  and  comfort  the  afflicted,  when  that 
dreadfull  daye  shall  come  in  which  the  heavona  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  sonnc  of  man  shall  come  to  judgement  How 
will  the  case  then  stand  with  you?  ^hall  your  welth  then 
acquite  you?  No,  no;  the  Judge  18  not  partiall :  he  is  just  in 
all  his  dooing:>,  and  true  in  all  his  sayings.  In  that  day  the 
horrour  of  your  conscience  shall  condemne  you,  Satlum, 
whom  you  have  served,  shall  accuse  you,  the  poorc  afflicted 
members  of  Christ  shall  bearc  witncesc  f^aynst  you,  so  that 
in  this  horror  and  confusion  you  shall  desire  the  mountaines 
to  full  upon  you,  and  the  hils  to  cover  you  from  the  fearfuU 
indignation  of  the  Lord  of  hostes^  and  the  dreadfull  con- 
demnation of  the  Lambc  Jesus.  When  it  ehol  be  found 
out  that  you  wer  rich,  yet  releeved  none ;  that  you  were  of 
wealth,  yet  comforted  none;  that  you  rather  replenished 
the  prisons,  then  released  the  prisoner;  that  your  life  be 
found  sawced  witli  crucltie,  and  no  one  action  savoring  of 
mercie,  the  Lord  shal  place  you  among  the  goates,  and  pi*o- 
nounc«  his  Ve!  against  you:  ho  shall  thunder  out  this  sen- 
tence, Goe,  you  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
divell  and  h\s  ongeles. 

This  is  the  reward  of  wickednesse,  this  is  the  punish- 
ment of  crucltie :  looke  ujMin  this,  therefore,  (you  worldly 
minded  men)  and  consider  of  tlicse  sayings:  harden  not 
your  hcarU,  but  be  you  converted;  releeve  the  poore,  bo 
harboursorae,  restore  to  the  owner  that  you  have  wrested 
from  him,  and  turne,  turne,  tume  unto  the  Lord,  (1  beseech 
you)  least  you  perish  in  your  own  abhominations.  And  to 
conclude,  accomptof  me  as  your  wel  wisher,  who  for  publike 
commoditie  have  opened  your  inconveniencies,  and  for  bro- 
therly aniitie  counsailcd  you  to  call  your  selves  home;  and,  I 
beaeech  you,  as  spcedely  reclaime  you  from  your  errors,  as  I 
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doo  brotherly  admonish  you  of  your  escapes.     How  happie 
were  I,  that,  haveing  lesse  cause,  might  have  lesse  matter  to 
write  on !  and  haplesse  are  you,  if  not  won  with  these  warn- 
ings, you  give  more  occasion  to  be  written  on.    Now  stay  yon 
where  you  are,  and  alter  your  natures,  and  where  you  were 
accustomed  to  doo  ill,  now  acquaint  yoiu*  selves  to  follow 
goodnes ;  and  then  it  will  thus  fal  out,  that  I  which  exclumed 
upon  you  for  your  vices,  will  then  honour  you  for  your 
vertues ;  and  where  in  common  assemblies  your  name  growea 
odious  in  publike  audience,  you  maye  be  prused  for  your 
good  life.  The  Lord  send  our  gentlemen  more  wit,  our  usurers 
more  conscience,  and  ungodlinesse  a  fall :  so 
nobilitie  shall  not  decay,  but  the 
sinner  shall  be  reclaimed,  and 
wickednes  confounded. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Stephen  Gossov,  the  author  of  the  tract  reprinted 
on  the  foIlo\\-ing  pages,  was  not  the  earliest  literary 
eaem J  of  theaJ^calj>erforraance8  in  tliis  country.  That 
disti^ctionbdonrtjs  to  John  Northbrooke,  whose  "  Trea- 
tise wherein  Dicing,  Dauncing,  Vaine  Playes  or  En- 
terluds  &c.  are  reproved,"  w^  licensed  for  the  press 
in  1577:  it  wiis  printed  ^l|y  H.  Bynnenmn,  with- 
out date,  }fMi  no  douLt  prior  to  1579>  when  Gosson's 
**§choole  of  Alniso,  contoining  a  plesaunt  InTective 
aga^st  pQctiJ^ipors^^Plaiers^  Jesters"  &;c.  made  its 
a]>peanince.  Our  author,  therefore,  is  only  entitled  to 
the  second  place  in  the  attack  upon  the  stage,  although 
he  says  nothing  about  any  predecessor.  Northbrooke's 
work  well  merits  at  least  equal  attention ;  and  on  an 
early  occasion  we  shall  offer  a  careful  re-impression  of 
it  to  the  members  of  the  Shakesjware  Society.  We 
were  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Gosson's  tract,  by  his 
connection  with  Edward  Allcyn,  late  in  life,  when 
Gosfion  was  ricar  of  the  parish  in  which  that  great 
actor  and  most  benevolent  man  was  bom. 

We  are  told  by  Anthony  Wood,  {Alhetue  Owo^t. 
L  675*  edit.  Bliss,)  that  Stephen  Gosson  was  a  Keritisli 
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man  by  birth,  «nnd  that  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  on  April  4th,  1572, 
"aged  16,  or  thereabouts."  Gos8on  was,  in  fact,  (as 
appears  by  the  registration  of  his  death,  which  will  be 
introduced  hereafter,)  in  his  18th  year ;  and  the  Oxford 
antiquary  adds,  that  **  ho  took  one  degree  in  arts,  four 
years  after  his  admitusion,  left  the  university  without 
completing  that  degree  by  determination,  and  went  to 
the  great  city,  where  he  was  noted  for  his  admirable 
penning  of  pastorals."  Of  his  pastorals  we  know 
nothing;  and  certainly  whatever  Gosson  has  left  behind 
Lim  savours  more  of  a  satirical  than  of  a  rustic  cha- 
racter. He  became  tutor  in  a  family,  and  soon  after- 
wards wrote  at  least  three  plays,  some  of  which  were 
acted :  on  p.  30  of  the  present  republication  be  men- 
tions "  Catalines  Conspiracies,  usually  brought  in  at 
the  Theatre,"  as  "  a  pig  of  his  own  sow ;"  and  he  ebe- 
where  admits  himself  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
comedy  called  "  Captain  Mario,"  and  of  a  moral  play, 
which  had  for  title  *'  Praise  at  Parting."  He  asserts 
that  he  had  been  "  d3wii  like  a  novice  to  these  abuses," 
and  be  entirely  abandoned  them  be?ore  he~EacI  com^ 
plcted  his  25th  year.  The  subsequent  pages  are'luTT' 
of  self-reproaches  for  the  offences  he  had  in  this  respect 
committed. 

"  The  School  of  Abuse"  came  out  in  1579 ;  and  pos- 
sibly Gosson  had  been  led  to  see  the  error  of  his  way 
by  Northbrooke's  "  Treatise,"  which  must  then  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  puritanical  readers  of  such 
productions  about  a  year.  Oosson's  tract  was  dedicated 
to  "  Ma->(ter  Philip  Sidney  Esquier ;"  and  we  have  it  on 


no  less  evidence  than  tluit  of  Spenser  (in^ne  of  his 
letteiR  to  Calui.'l  Harvrv,  dated  in  1580,)  that  Gosson 

was  for  Iiis  labour  scorueil ;  if,  at  least,  it  be  in.  the 
go.ofUuiss  of  that  nature  to  scoru."  Gosson  was  either 
not  so  scorned  as  to  make  him  hesitate  in  the  same 
year  in  dedicating  to  Sidney  bis  **  Epheraerides  of 
Phialo,"  or  the  reproof  he  received  on  the  occasion 
was  not  given  until  both  those  pieces  had  appeared. 

In  his  "  Ephemerides  of  Phialo"  Gosson  informs  us 
that  the  players,  having  in  vain  applied  to  some  members 
of  the  universities  to  answer  liis  "  School  of  Abuse,"  had 
at  length  found  "  one  in  London  to  write  certain  honest 
exenses,  for  so  they  terra  it,  to  their  dishonest  abuses, 
wh ich  I  revealed,"  Tins  sentence allndes  to ThqmasLodge^ 
the  dramatist,  who  very  soon  afterwards  published  his 
reply  lo^^tcplieaGosaon,  oidy  two  copies  of  which  are 
supposed  to  e.\ist«.botL of  them  wanting  tlie  title-page: 
this  mutilation  was  occasioned  by  the  interference  of 
some  of  the  public  authorities  to  suppress  the  work,  and 
by  the  unwillingness  of  those  who  happened,  by  somo 
chance,  to  obtain  it  to  have  it  found  in  their  possession 
in  a  perfect  state.  It  consists  of  tliree  divisions — the 
Defence  of  Poetry,  the  Defence  of  Music,  and  the 
Defence  of  Plays :  in  the  last,  Lodge  speaks  of  Gosson 
not  only  as  a  writer,  but  as  an  actor  of  plays — a  cir- 
cumstance which  Gosson  kept  in  the  back-ground. 

No  sooner  had  Lodge's  •*  honest  excuses"  made  their 
appearance,  than  Gosson  set  about  his  "  Plays  con- 
futed in  Five  Actions,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  P. 
Walsingham ;  but,  as  it  is  without  date,  we  can  only 
presume  that  it  was  not  delayed  beyond  the  autumn  of 
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1581,  or  the  spring  of  1582.  Hence  we  learn  that  a 
piece  called  "  the  Play  of  Ploys^!  intended  ns^a  prac- 
tical coDtnulietion  to  6t)S9on  and  to  tho  olluu:  cneuues 
of  dramatic  representations,  ha^l  been  ^i^tfHl  qp  one  of 
the  public  stages  of  London.  A  full  description  of  the 
performance,  and  of  the  coarse  and  conduct  of  the  plot, 
may  be  seen  in  Collier^s  "  History  of  Englisli  Dramatic 
Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  II.  275.  In  his  "  Plays  con- 
futed in  Five  Actions,"  Gosson  terms  Lodge  **a  vagrant 
person,  visited  by  the  heavy  hand  of  God,"  which  did 
not  come  very  well  from  Gosson,  considering  that  he  I 
had  been  "  a  vagrant  person"  himself. 

Lodge  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue  the  con- 
test in  any  separate  publication,  and  possibly  none  such 
would  have  obtained  a  licence ;  bnt  when  he  printed 
his  *'  Alarum  against  Usurers  "  in  158-1,  he  introduced 
the  subject  incidentally,  not  venturing  to  give  any  hint 
on  the  title-page  that  it  was  noticed  in  the  course  of 
the  tract.  It  ja I'emarkaple  that  the  '*  Alarum^agaiust 
UsijxeialL  is  dedicated.--to-Sidney,  wIw-^KaJ^**  PCQiTieJ" 
Gosson  five  years  before ;  and  the  reply  to  Gosson  is 
contained  in  a  preHmtnary  address  "  to  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Inns  of  Court."  Lodge  there  states,  that 
Gosson  had  procured  only  an  imperfect  copy  of  his 
"  Defence  of  Plays ;"  and  a**  a  proof  that  it  was  with- 
out the  title-page,  we  may  notice  that  Gosson  attri- 
butes it  to  William,  instead  of  Thomas  Lodge,  In 
Low  much  better  and  more  charitable  a  spirit  Lodge 
wrote  than  his  antagonist,  may  be  judged  from  the 
subsequent  pas!<ige,  addressed  to  Gosson,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  what  Lodgo  advances  in  favour  of  theatrical 
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representations : — "  Having  slandered  me  without  cause, 
I  will  no  otherwise  revenge  it,  but  by  this  means ;  that 
now  in  public  I  confess  thou  hast  a  good  pen,  and  if 
thou  keep  thy  method  in  discourse,  and  leave  thy  slan- 
dering without  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  but  thou 
ehalt  be  commended  for  thy  copy,  and  praised  for  thy 
style." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  year  before  Lodge's  **  Alarum 
against  Usurere"  issued  from  the  press,  Philip  Stubbes 
had  published  his  "  Anatomy  of  Abuses,"  Tdiich  in- 
cludes a  division  headed  "  Of  Stage-plays  and  Inter- 
ludes, with  their  wickedness."  It  is  singular,  there- 
fore, that  Lodge  did  not  go  a  little  out  of  his  way  to 
advert  to  it ;  especially  as  the  work  became  extremely 
notorious,  and  went  through  two  editions  in  1583,  the 
second  impression  bearing  date  the  l6th  August  in 
that  year.  A  beautiful  reprint  of  the  work  wns  made 
at  Edinburgh  in  1836,  but  unluckily  it  was  taken  from 
the  fifth  edition  of  1585,  which  omits  some  curious 
and  characteristic  passages  contained  in  the  earliest 
impression,  Stubbes  was  follo^^ed  by  'Whetstone  in 
his  "  Touchstone  for  the  Time,"  appended  to  his 
"  Mirror  for  Magistrates  of  Cities,"  1584  ;  but  he  con- 
fine<l  his  brief  ceuHure  to  **  the  use  of  Bt.nge-phiy8  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  the  abuse  of  them  at  all  times,"  he 
himself  having  aspired  to  the  rank  of  a  dramatic  poet 
in  1578.  In  that  year  came  out  his  "  History  of 
Promos  and  Cassandra,"  the  story  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  "  Measure  for  Mea'*ure." 

Qosson  had  found  a  powerful  anun^mons  supporter 
of  liis  opinions  in   the  autlior  of  '*  the  Second   and 
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Third  Blast  of  Retreat  from  Plnys  and  Theatres,"  1580. 
This  person,  like  Gosson,  had  also  been  an  actor,  if  not 
an  author  of  pieces  for  the  stage ;  but  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  ilie^^rlj  opponents  to  amusements  of 
the  kind  was  [William  Rankins,  iilthouirh  on  another 
account.     He  "published  his  *'  Minor  of  Monsters"  in 

t 587,  filled  with  the  usual  aoTrec^of  ull  persons  and 
iatters  connected  with  theatres,  and  yet  a  very  few 
yeaiTj  afterwards  we  6nd  TiiHT  re^lmtjriirTjPiislowe's 
pay,   writing    comedies  and   tragediee    for   the   Earl 

In 


of  Nottingham's  servants  at  the  Rose  Theatre, 
this  respect  he  was  the  converse  of  Stephen  Gosson, 
and  of  his  anonymous  coadjutor,  the  author  of  **  the 
Second  and  Third  Blast  of  Retreat  from  Plays  and 
Theatres." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  this  sketch  farther  than 
to  mention,  that  the  Puritans  persevered  in  their  re- 
sistance to  stage-plays  with  great  pertinacity,  but  with 
80  little  eftect,  that  the  number  of  theatres  and  of 
visitors  to  them  increased  rapidly,  until  near  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Dr.  Rainolds'  "  Overthrow 
of  Stage-playea  "  came  out;  about  which  date  (1599) 
some  attempts  were  made  to  limit  the  number  of 
theatres  in  and  near  London,  and  to  restrain  dramatic 
performances.  TJiOHins  Ilin  wood's  "  Apology  fnr 
AfitoraT''-thft- mast  rlahftrnto  tiitfftUiUL^f  thft  profession, 
did  not  make  its  appearance  until.  1615  :  it  may 
have  been  called  for,  by  the  publication,  in  1610,  of  a 
coarse  and  violent  attack  on  the  stage,  in  the  form  of  a 
play,  under  the  title  of  "  Histrioraastix,"  which  title 
Prynne  adopted  twenty-three  years  afterwards.     The 
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•*  Refutjition  of  the  Apology  for  Actors,"  hj  J.  G., 
was  delayed  until  1615.  Thus  the  contest  re^rding  the 
stage  and  its  supporters  may  be  said  to  have  remained 
undecided  until  the  Puritans  obtained  greater  power, 
and  until  Prynne  produced  his  notorious  volume  in  1633, 
the  composition  of  which  occupied  seven  years,  while  he 
kept  adding  to  his  authorities  during  the  four  years  It 
was  in  the  press. 

Gosson's  "  School  of  Abuse"  did  not  come  to  a  second 
edition  until  1587  ;  but  his  "  Ephemerides  of  Phialo'* 
had  been  printed  for  the  second  time  in  1586.  At 
what  time  he  was  ordained  does  not  appear;  but  he 
subsequently  entered  the  church,  and  he  was  probably 
in  orders  Mhen,  in  1595,  he  wrote  "  Pleasant  Quippes 
for  Upstart  Newfangled  Gentlewomen,"  which  was 
again  printed  in  1596.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
it  was  popular,  for  it  was  composed  in  a  smart  satirical 
vein,  and  it  had  besides  the  advantage  of  an  attractive 
title :  it  is  also  called,  in  the  first  impression,  "  A 
Glasse  to  view  the  Pride  of  vain-glorious  Women, 
containing  a  pleasant  Invective  against  the  fantastical 
forreigne  toycs,  daylie  used  in  Women*8  Apparell;" 
and  the  authorship  of  Gosson  is  ascertained  by  the 
existence  of  a  presentation  copy,  of  the  second  edition 
of  1596,  with  the  words  Authore  Step/ien  Gosson, 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  on  the  first  leaf.  As  it  is  a 
great  literary  curiosity,  and  as  this  is  the  first  time 
it  has  been  mentioned  as  the  production  of  so  distin- 
guished an  author,  we  may  be  excused  for  adding 
some  quotations  from  it.  This  **  pleasant  invective" 
(terms    which   Gosson   applied   to    his   "  Schoole   of 
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Abuse"  Beventeen  years  before)   commences  abruptly 
08  follows : — 

These  fashionB  fonde  of  couDtrcy  Btrnnge. 

Which  Eaglieh  heads  eo  much  delight. 
Through  towne  aud  countrie  which  do  range. 

And  are  imbrac'd  of  every  wight, 
So  much  I  wonder  Btill  to  sec. 
That  nought  bo  much  am&zcth  mc 

If  they  by  painters  cuxmiog  skill 
Were  prickt  on  wallcs  to  make  them  gaye ; 

If  glasse  in  windowcs  they  did  fill. 
Or  triin'd-up  puppets,  children's  play, 

I  would  repute  them  ontickea  olde  : 

They  should  for  me  go  nncontroldc. 

If  they  on  stage  in  stately  sort. 

Might  jet  to  please  the  idle's  eie ; 
If  Maie-gnine  mates  for  summer  sport 

Ky  them  in  datince  disguisde  might  be; 
They  would  not  then  deserve  such  blame. 
Nor  worke  the  wearers  half  the  shame. 

But  when  as  men  of  lore  and  wit. 

And  guiders  of  the  weaker  kinde. 
Doe  judge  them  for  their  mate  eo  fit. 

That  nothing  more  can  please  their  mindj 
I  know  not  what  to  say  to  this. 
But  sure  I  know  it  is  amissc. 


And  when  sage  parents  breed  in  childe 
The  greedy  lust  of  hellish  toycs, 

Whereby  in  manners  they  growe  wilde. 
And  lose  the  bliaie  of  lasting  joyes, 

I  pittic  much  to  txc  the  case, 

That  wc  thus  faile  of  better  grace. 
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And  when  proud  princoks,  rawalVa  bratte. 

In  fashions  will  be  prince's  mate; 
And  every  Gill  that  keeps  a  catte 

In  rayment  will  be  like  a  state. 
If  any  cause  be  to  complaiDe, 
In  such  excessc  who  can  refraine  ? 

This  19  much  like  Gosson's  objurgatory  prose  style 
turned  into  verse ;  and  he  afterwards  proeee<ls  to  par- 
ticularize some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  dress  of  the 
latter  cad  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

These  Holland  smockee,  so  white  aa  &nowe. 

And  gorgets  brave,  with  drawn-work  wrought ; 
A  tempting  ware  they  are,  you  know. 

Wherewith  (as  nets)  vaioe  youths  are  caught ;  &c. 

These  flaming  heads  with  staring  hairc. 
These  wyers  turude  like  homes  of  ram ; 

These  painted  faces  which  they  weare. 
Can  any  tell  from  whence  they  cam  ? 

Don  Sathan,  lord  of  fayned  lyes, 

All  these  new  fangles  did  devise. 

These  glittering  cawlcs  of  golden  plate, 

WlicTcwtth  tlieir  heads  arc  richly  dcct. 
Make  them  to  seeme  an  Angels  mate 

In  judgment  of  the  simple  sect. 
To  peacockes  I  compare  them  right. 
That  gloricth  in  their  feathers  bright. 


These  pcrriwigges,  ruffes,  armed  with  pinncs. 
These  spangles,  chaincs,  and  laces  all. 

These  naked  paps,  the  Devils  ginnes. 
To  worke  vainc  gazers  painfull  thrall  : 

lie  fowler  is,  they  are  his  nets. 

Wherewith  of  fooica  great  store  he  gets. 
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This  storcb.  and  these  rebating'  props, 

As  ibough  ruftcs  were  some  rotten  boose ; 

All  this  new  pclfc  now  sold  in  fhops. 
Id  valae  true  not  worth  a  louse. 

They  are  his  dogs,  he  hunter  sharp. 

By  them  a  thousand  doth  he  warpe. 

This  cloth  of  price,  all  cut  in  ragges. 
These  monstrous  bones  that  compasse  armes ; 

These  buttons,  pinches,  fringes,  jaggea. 
With  them  he  weaveth  wofuU  h&rmes. 

He  fisher  is,  they  are  hia  baytes. 

Wherewith  to  hel  he  draweth  heaps. 

Masks,  as  they  were  "worn  by  ladies  of  the  time, 
next  full  under  Gosson's  severe  censure. 

Were  maskes  for  veiles,  to  hide  and  holde, 

As  Christians  did,  and  Turkes  do  use. 
To  hide  the  face  from  wantons  bolde. 

Small  cause  were  then  at  them  to  muse  ; 
But  barring  only  wind  and  sun, 
Of  verie  pride  they  were  b^^. 

But  on  each  wight  now  are  they  eeene. 

The  tallow-palc»  the  browning-buy. 
The  swarthy -blacke,  the  grassie-greene. 

The  pudding-red.  the  dapple-graie ; 
So  might  we  judge  them  toycs  aright 
To  keepe  sweete  beautie  still  in  plight. 

Hence   we  learn  that  masks  were  of  a  variety  of 
colours.     Of  feather  fans  Gosson  remarks : — 

Were  fonnes  and  fleppce  of  feathers  fond 

To  flit  away  the  flisking  flies. 
As  tail  of  mare  that  hangK  on  ground, 

Wlien  heat  of  summer  doth  arise. 
The  wit  of  women  wc  might  praise. 
For  finding  out  so  great  an  ease. 
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But  Bceing  they  arc  stil  in  band. 

In  house,  in  field,  in  church,  in  street. 
In  summer,  winter,  water,  land, 

In  colde,  in  heate,  in  drie,  in  weet, 
I  judge  they  are  for  wives  auch  tooles, 
As  babies  are  in  playes  for  fooles. 

The  hist  line  affords  one  out  of  many  illustrations  of 
the  custom  prevalent  in  tlie  time  of  Shakespeare,  aa 
well  as  before  and  afterwards,  for  tlie  fools  on  the  stage 
to  be  furnished  with  what  was  called  a  bawble,  a  sort 
of  doll  at  the  top  of  a  short  stick,  which  doll  itself 
often  represented  a  fool,  surmounted  by  a  fool's  cap. 
Just  afterwards  Gosson  adds, 

There  privic  coatcs,  by  art  made  strong 

With  bones,  with  paste,  with  such  like  ware. 

Whereby  their  backe  and  aides  grow  long. 
And  now  they  hamcat  gallants  are  ; 

Were  they  for  use  against  the  foe, 

Our  dames  for  Amazones  might  goe.  &c. 

These  hoopes,  that  hippes  and  haunches  hide, 

And  heave  aloft  the  gay  hoyst  traine, 
Ab  they  are  now  in  use  for  pride. 

So  did  they  first  b(^nnc  of  paine,  &c. 

Our  quotations  are  from  the  edition  of  1596,  with 
Glos8on*8  autograph,  which  in  some  respects  is  more 
correct  than  that  of  1595:  for  instance,  in  the  fourth 
line  of  the  preceding  quotation,  the  first  edition  reads 
harvest  for  *'  hamest,"  which  last  is  unquestionably 
right.  In  the  ensuing  stanza,  against  aprons,  the  ear- 
lier copy  reads  fringed  for  fring^  and  so  far  has  the 
advantage  OTer  the  later  edition. 
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These  apornes  white  of  finest  thrid, 

&o  choicclic  tide,  eo  dearlie  bought. 
So  finely  fringed,  so  nicelie  spred, 

So  quainttie  cut,  so  richlic  wrought. 
Were  they  in  worke  to  save  their  cotes, 
lliey  need  aot  cost  bo  many  grotes,  &c. 

These  worsted  stockcs  of  bravest  die. 

And  silken  garters  fring'd  with  gold; 
These  corked  shoocs  to  beare  them  hie. 

Make  them  to  trip  it  on  the  inoldc : 
They  mince  it  with  a  pace  so  strange, 
like  ontam'd  heifers  when  they  range. 

The  following  early  notice  of  the  general  employ- 
ment of  coaches  wouhl  have  served  Mr.  J.  H.  Marklaiirl 
for  a  useful  quotation,  in  his  very  learned  and  amusing 
essay  upon  that  subject  in  the  Archajologia  i—^ 

To  Carrie  aJl  this  pelfe  and  trash. 

Because  their  bodies  are  unfit. 
Our  wantons  now  in  coaches  dash, 

From  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street. 
Were  tbey  of  state,  or  were  they  lame, 
To  ride  in  coach  thev  need  not  shame ; 


But  being  ba^,  and  sound  in  health, 

They  teach  for  what  are  coaches  make. 
Some  think,  perhap?«  to  shew  their  wealth : 

Nay,  nay,  in  them  they  penaunce  take ; 
As  poorer  truls  must  ride  in  cartes. 
So  coaches  are  for  prouder  hearts. 

Gosson  then  addresses  the  male  sex,  and  seriouslj 
exhorts  men  not  to  allow  women  to  be  so  foolish  and 
extravagant.     Among  other  things  he  says  — 
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Id  i&^Tcr.  S^ldi  mad  jewth  bn«e : 
For  mXke  and  rdret  ttJH  yoa  paj ; 

So  tbef  be  trimac  m»  cMt  jroo  mtc, 
B«t  Uunk  Toa  Bwii  as  joy  in  these 
Win  coret  Boae  l»t  fM  to  picMe? 

Near  the  end,  he  apostrophizes  hiniKlf,  and  seems  to 
indicate  tbat  he  waf;  then  id  faolj  orders  :— 

Tboa  Poet  rade,  if  t2io«  be  fconi'd. 

Diadaiiie  it  Dot ;  far  pmcbert  gnve 
Aiv  still  £ipi«'d  bjr  &oe*  bomde, 

Wbea  tbey  for  better  msnrurt  crsre. 
Tbat  bsp  which  CaJs  on  men  divine. 
If  thoa  it  fede,  doe  not  rcfpine,  &c 

Let  fiearfol]  Poets  psrdon  crave, 

Tbat  seeke  for  praise  at  everie  lips ; 
Do  thou  not  favor,  nor  yet  rave ; 

The  goldcD  mcane  is  free  from  trips. 
This  les«on  old  was  taaght  in  scbooles  — 
It*s  prmiie  to  be  disprairde  of  fooles. 

With  this  stanza  the  poem,  consisting  of  fortj-nine 
stanzas,  concludes.  We  make  no  apology  for  the  length 
of  our  extracts,  which  are  bighlj  carious  and  charac- 
teristic ;  and  as  we  have  only  been  able  to  quote  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  whole,  we  are  very  glad 
to  see  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Percy  Society  to 
re-print  it  entire.  Hitherto,  6os8on*8  only  known  pro- 
ductions in  verse  were  lines  pre6xed  to  Florio*s  First 
Fruits,  1578,  to  NichoWs  History  of  the  West  Indies, 
1578,  and  to  Kerton's  Mirror  of  Man's  Life,  1580. 
The  "Quippes  for  Upstart  Newfangled  Gentlewomen" 
do  him  great  credit  as  a  humorous  and  satirical  ver- 
sifier.    Only  two  copies  of  the  work  are  known,  and 
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they  are  of  diflerent  editions,  dated  respectively  in 
1595  and  1596,  4.to. 

We  have  supposed  Gosaon  in  the  church  in  1595^ 
aTI<nie^ertainly  was  so  in  159».  when  he^nhlishcd-rt 

rmon  called  "  The  Trumpet  of  War,"  calling  himself 
on  the  title-pnge,  "Parson  of  Great  AVigborow,  in 
Essex/!  From  i^e\vcourt*s  Repertarium  Ecrkxias- 
licum,  it  appears  that  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopgate,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1600; 
and,  from  this  date,  until  1616,  we  hear  no  more  of  him : 
in  that  year,  (as  has  been  shown  in  the  "  Memoirs 
of  Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  133,)  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Founder  of  Dulwich  CoHogc.  How  Gosson  ob- 
tained that  piece  of  preferment  cannot  perhaps  be  ascer- 
taine<l;  but  he  kept  it  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1623  :  the  entry  in  the  parish  register  runs  thus : — 

Mister  Stephen  Gosson,  rector  of  this  parish  for 

twenty  odde  year  past ;  who  dppartwl  tliis  mortal  life 

I  about  five  of  the  clocke  on  Friday  in  the  aftenioone, 

being  the  13th  of  the  raonthe,  and  buried  in  the  night, 

17  Feb:  1623,  aged  69*" 

1  The  papers  preserved  at  Dulwich  College  in  Gosson's 

1  hand-writing  indicate  that  he  A\-as  infinii  six  or  seven 

I  years  before  his  decease. 
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THE 

Shook  of  Abuse, 

Conteining  a  plesaunt  inuective 
against  Poets,  Pipers,  Plaiers, 
lesters,  and  such  iike  Caterpillers 
of  a  Commonwelth  :  Setting  vp 
the  Flagge  of  Defiaunce  to  their 
mischicunus  exercise,  and  over- 
throwing their  Bulwarkes,  by  Pro- 
phane  Writers,  Natural!  reason, 
and  common  expe- 
rience : 

A  discourse  as  pleasaunt  for  Gen- 
tlemen that    fauour   learning,   as 
profitable  for  all  that  wyll 
follow  vertue. 

By  Stephan  Gosson.  Stud.  Oxon. 

Tuscul.  I, 
Mandere  Uteris  cogitationea,  nee  eaa  disponcre, 
nee  iliusirare,  nee  delectatioiw  aliqua  allieere 
Lertortm,  htmiHii  est  inlemperanter  abutentis, 
Sr  otio,  &  Uteris. 

Printed  at  London,  by  Thomat 
Woodcockc.     1579. 


^>ci 


To    the    right  noble  Gentleman.    Master  Philip 

Sidney,  Esquier,  StephanGosson  wjshcth 

health   of  body,   wealth    of  minde, 

rewarde   of   vertue,   advaunce- 

ment  of  honor  and  good  siic- 

cesse  in  godly  aifayres. 


Caligula,  l>ing  in  Fraunce  with  a  great  armje  of  fighting 
men,  brought  all  his  force  on  a  sudden  to  the  sea  side,  as 
though  lie  intended  to  cutte  over,  and  invade  Englande: 
when  he  came  to  tlie  shore,  his  souldiers  were  presently  set 
in  aray,  himselfe,  shipped  in  a  small  barke.  weyed  ancors, 
and  lanched  out.  He  had  not  played  long  in  the  sea,  wailing 
too  and  fro  at  his  pleasure,  but  he  returned  agayne,  stroke 
saylc,  gave  allarme  to  his  souldiers  in  token  of  battaile,  and 
charged  every  man  to  gather  cockles.  I  knowe  not  (right 
worshipful)  whetlier  my  selfe  be  as  frantike  as  Caligula  in 
my  proceedings,  because  that  after  I  have  set  out  the  flag  of 
deBance  to  some  abuses,  I  may  seeme  wel  ynough  to  strike 
up  the  drum,  and  bring  al  my  power  to  a  vayne  skirmish. 
The  title  of  my  booke  doth  promise  much  :  the  volume,  you 
Beejjs_ve0jittlfi  j  and  sithence  I  cannot  bcare  out  my  folly 
by  authority,  like  an  emperoure,  I  will  crave  pai-dou  for 
my  phrenzye  by  submission,  as  your  woor&hippes  too  com- 
maunde.  Tlie  Schoole  which  I  builde  is  narrowe,  and  at 
the  first  blushe  appeareth  but  a  doggehole  ;  yet  small 
cloudcs  cary  water ;  slender  thrcedes  sowe  sure  stitches ; 
little  heares  have  their  sliadowe ;  blunt  stones  whette  knives ; 
from  harde  rockes  flow  soft  springes ;  the  whole  world  is 
drawen  in  a  mappr ;  Homers  lliodcs  in  a  nutte  shell ;  a 
kiuges  picture  in  a  pennye :  httlo  chestcs  maye  hold  greate 
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treasure  j  a  few  cyphers  contayne  the  substance  of  a  richa 
merchant ;  the  shortest  pamphlette  may  shrowde  matter ; 
the  hardest  head  may  geve  lighte,  and  the  harshest  penne  may 
sette  downe  somewhat  woorth  tlie  reading. 

He  that  lialli  ben  shooke  with  fierce  ague  giveth  good 
counsel  to  his  friends  when  he  is  wel.  When  Ovid  had 
roaved  long  on  the  seas  of  wantonnesse,  he  became  a  good 
pilot  to  all  that  followed,  and  printed  a  carde  of  every  daun- 
ger ;  and  I  perswade  my  selfe,  that  seeing  the  abuses  which 
I  reveale,  tr^'ing  them  Uiorowly  to  my  hurt,  and  bearing  the 
stench  of  them  yet  in  my  owne  nose.  I  may  best  make  the 
frame,  found  the  schoole,  and  reade  the  first  lecture  of  ail 
my  selfe,  to  wame  every  man  to  avoyde  tlie  perill.  Wlierein 
I  am  contrary  to  Simonides,  for  he  was  ever  slowe  to  utter 
and  swifte  to  conceale,  boing  more  sorrowefull  that  he  had 
spoken,  then  that  he  had  held  bis  peace.  But  I  accuse  my 
selfe  of  discourtesie  to  my  friendes  in  keeping  tliese  abuses 
so  long  secrete,  and  now  thinko  my  duetie  discharged  in 
laying  them  open. 

A  good  physition,  when  the  disease  cannot  be  cured  within, 
thrusteth  the  corruption  out  in  the  face,  and  delivereth 
his  patient  to  the  chirurgion :  though  my  skill  in  phy- 
eike  bee  small,  I  have  some  experience  in  these  maladies, 
which  I  thrust  out  with  my  penne  to  every  mans  view, 
yeelding  the  ranke  fleshe  to  the  chirurgions  knife,  and  so 
ndde  my  handes  of  the  cure,  for  it  passetli  my  cunning  to 
hcalo  them  privily. 

If  your  worshipjje  vouchsafe  to  enter  the  Schoole  doore, 
and  walke  an  hower  or  twaine  witliin  for  your  pleasure,  you 
shall  see  what  I  teache,  which  present  my  Schoole,  my  cun- 
ning, and  my  selfe  to  your  worthy  patronage ;  beseeching 
you,  though  I  bidd  you  to  dinner,  not  to  loke  for  a  feast  fit 
for  tlie  curious  taste  of  a  perfect  courtier,  but  to.  imitate 
Philip  of  Macedon^|who,  bceing  invited  to  a  farmers  house 
when  hee  came  from  hunting,  brought  a  greater  trayne  then 
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the  poore  man  looked  for.  When  they  were  sette  the  good 
Philip,  perceiving  his  hoste  sorrowful  for  want  of  meate  -te- 
satisfie  so  many,  exhorted  his  friends  to  keepe  their  sto- 
mackes  for  the  second  course ;  whereuppon  every  man  fedde 
modestly  on  that  which  stoode  before  him,  and  lefte  ^^te 
inough  at  the  taking  upp  of  the  table,  itaad  I  trust  if  your 
worshippe  feede  sparingly  on  this  (to  comforte  your  poore 
hoste)  in  hope  of  a  better  course  hereafter,  though  the 
dishes  bee  fewe  that  I  set  before  you,  they  shaU  for  this  time 
suffice  your  selfe  and  a  great  many  moe.J 

Your  worships  to  commaund, 

Stbfhan  Gossok. 


TO  THE  READER. 


ll  ^ 


Gentlemen  and  others,  you  may  wel  tbinke  that  I  sell  you 
my  come  and  eate  chafle,  barter  my  wine  and  drink  water, 
sith  I  take  upon  me  to  deterre  you  from  Playes,  when  mine 
owne  woorkes  are  dayly  to  be  seene  upon  stages,  as  sutficient 
witnesses  of  mine  owne  folly,  and  severe  judges  against  ray 
Ife.  But  if  you  sawe  howc  many  teares  of  sorrowe  my  eyes 
ed  when  I  beliolde  them,  or  how  many  drops  of  blood  my 
heart  sweates  when  I  remember  them^  you  would  not  so  much 
blame  me  for  missespending  my  time  when  I  knew  not  what  I 
did,  as  commend  me  at  the  laste  for  recovering  my  steppes 
with  graver  counsell.  After  wittcs  are  ever  best :  burnt 
children  dread  the  fier.  I  have  seene  that  which  you  beholde, 
and  I  shun  that  which  you  frequent ;  and  that  I  might  the 
easier  pull  your  mindes  from  such  studyes,  drawe  your  feete 
from  Buch  places,  I  have  sent  you  a  Schoole  of  those  abuses 
which  I  have  gathered  by  observation. 

Theodoras,  the  Atheist,  complayned  that  his  schoUers  were 
woont,  how  plaine  soever  hee  spake,  to  misconster  liim,  how 
righte  soever  hee  wrote,  to  wrest  him ;  and  I  looke  for  some 
like  auditors  in  my  Schoole,  as  of  rancour  will  hit  me,  how80-l|^  ^^ 
ever  I  warde,  or  of  stomake  ossaile  mee,  how  soever  I  bee  garded ;  i    V- j 
making  black  of  white,  chalke  of  cheese,  the  full  moone  of  a   * 
messe  of  cruddes.  These  are  such  as,  with  curst  curres,  barke 
at  every  man  but  tlieir  owne  friendes  :  these  snatch  uppe  boneft 
i  n  open  streetes,  and  bite  them  with  madnesse  in  secret  corners  : 
these,  with  sharp  windes,  poarsc  subtilerin  narrows  lanes  then 
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large  fields ;  and  sith  there  is  neither  authoritie  iu  tne  to  bridle 
their  tounges,  nor  reason  in  them  to  rule  their  owne  talke,  I 
am  contented  to  suffer  their  taunts,  requesting  you,  which  are 
gentlemen,  of  curtesie  to  beare  with  me,  and  because  you  are 
learned  amende  the  &ultes  freendly  which  escape  the  presse  : 
the  ignoraunt,  I  knowe,  will  swallow  them  downe  and  digest 
them  with  ease,    Farewel. 

Yours 
Stepuam  GoesoN. 


THE  SCHOOLE  OF  ABUSE. 


The  Syracusans  used  such  varietie  of  dishes  in  their  ban- 
quets, tliat  when  they  were  set,  and  their  hordes  furnished, 
they  were  many  times  in  doubt  which  they  should  touch  first, 
or  taste  last.  And  in  my  opinion  the  wodde  geveth  every 
writer  so  targe  a  fielde  to  walke  in,  that  before  he  set  penne 
to  the  booke,  he  aliall  find  liim  selfe  feasted  at  Syracusa,  uncer- 
tayne  where  to  begin,  or  when  to  end  :  this  caused  Pindarus 
to  question  with  his  Muse,  whether  he  were  better  with  his 
art  to  discifer  the  life  of  Nimpe  Melia,  or  Cadmus  encounter 
with  the  dragon,  or  the  warres  of  Hercules  at  the  wallcs  of 
Tliebes,  or  Bacchus  cuppes,  or  Venus  jugling?  He  saw 
so  many  turnings  layde  open  to  his  feete,  that  hee  knew  not 
which  way  to  bendc  his  pace. 

Therefore,  as  I  cannot  but  commend  his  wisdom  which 
in  banquetting  feedes  most  uppon  that  that  doth  nourishe 
best,  80  must  I  dispraise  his  methode  in  writing  which, 
following  the  course  of  amarous  poets,  dwelleth  longest  on 
those  points  that  profit  least,  and  like  a  wanton  whelpe 
leaveth  the  game  to  runne  riot.  The  scarabe  flies  over 
mEiny  a  sweet  flower,  and  lightes  in  a  cowsherd.  It  is  the 
custome  of  the  fiie  to  leave  the  sound  places  of  the  horse, 
and  aucke  at  the  botch :  the  nature  of  coUoquintida  to 
draw  the  worst  humors  to  it  selfe :  the  manner  of  swine  to 
forsake  the  fayre  fields  and  wallowe  in  the  myre ;  and  the 
whole  practise  of  poofs,  eitlicr  with  fables  to  shewe  their 
abuses,  or  with  plnyne  tearmes  to  unfolde  their  roischeefe. 
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discover  their  shame,  discredite  themselves,  and  disperse 
their  poison  through  the  world.  Virgil  sweats  in  describing 
his  gnatte ;  Ovid  bestirretti  him  to  paint  out  his  flea :  the 
one  shewes  his  ait  in  the  lust  of  Dido  ;  the  other  his  cunning 
in  the  incest  of  Myrrha,  and  that  trumpet  of  bawdrie,  the 
Craft  of  Love. 

.1  must  confcsse  that  poets  arc  the  whetstones  jof^it,  not- 
withstanding that  wit  is  dearely  bought :  where  honie  and  gall 
are  mixtj  it  will  be  hard  to  sever  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
deceitfuU  phisition  geveth  sweete  ayrroppes  to  make  his  poyson 
goe  downe  the  smoother  ;  the  jugler  casteth  a  myst  to  work 
the  closer :  the  Syrens  songue  is  the  saylers  wracke ;  tlie 
fowlers  whistle  the  birdes  death ;  the  wholesome  baite  the 
fishes  bane.  The  Harpies  have  virgin  faces,  and  vultures 
talents :  Uyena  speakcs  like  a  friend,  and  devours  like  a  foe  ; 
the  cahnest  seas  hide  dangerous  rockes:  the  woolfe  jets  in 
weatliers  felles.  Manic  good  sentences  are  spoken  by  Davua 
to  sliadowe  his  knaverie,  and  written  by  poets  as  ornamcntes 
to  beautifie  tlicir  woorkes,  and  sette  their  trumperie  to  sale 
without  suspect. 

_  But  if  you  looko  well  to  Epieus  horse,  you  shall  finde  in  his 
bowels  the  destruction  of  Troy  :  open  the  sepulchre  of  Semy- 
ramis,  whose  title  promiseth  suche  wealth  to  the  kjTigcs  of 
Persia,  you  shall  see  nothing  but  dead  bones  :  rip  up  the  golden 
ball  that  Nero  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Capitollinus,  you  shall  it 
stuffed  with  the  shavinges  of  his  bcarde  :  pul  ofif  the  visard 
that  poets  ifi^lte^.  you  slmll  disclose  their  reproch,  bewray 
their  vanitie,  loth  their  wantonucsse,  lament  their  folly,  and 
perceive  their  sharpe  sayinges  to  be  placed  as  pearles  in  dung- 
hils,  fresh  pictures  on  rotten  walles,  chaste  matrons  apparel' ^ 
on  common  curtesans.  Tliese  are  the  cuppes  of  Cirees,  tliat 
turne  reasonablo  creatures  into  brute^  bgaptg? ;  the  balles  of 
HippomeneSp  that  liinder  the  course  of  Atalanta,  and  the  blocks 
of  tlie  Devilj  that  are  cast  in  our  wayes  to  cut  of  the  race  of 
toward  wittes.     No  marveyle  though  Plato  shut  them  out  of 
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bis  schoule,  aud  bauislied  them  quite  from  his  commou  wealth, 
sa  efiemiiittte  writers,  unprofitable  mt^nibers,  and  utter  enimies 
to  vertue. 

The  RomaDs  were  very  desirous  to  imitate  tlie  Greekes, 
and  yet  very  loth  to  receive  their  poets  ;  insomuch  that  Cato 
layeth  it  in  the  dishe  of  Marcus,  the  noble,  as  a  foule  reproche, 
that  in  the  time  of  his  Consulshippe  he  brought  Eunius,  the 
poet,  into  his  province.   Tully  accustomed  to  read  them  with 
great  diligence  in  liis  youth,  but  when  he  waxed  graver  in 
studie,  elder  in  yeers,  ryper  in  judgement,  liee  accompted  them 
the  fathers  of  lyes,  pipes  of  vanitie,  and  Schooles  of 
Abuse.   Maximus  Tyrius  taketh  uppon  him  to  de- 
fend tlie  discipline  of  these  doctors  under  the  name  of  Homer, 
wresting  the  rashness  of  Ajax  to  valour,  the  coward- 
ice of  Ulisses  to  policie,  the  dotage  of  Nestor  to 
grave  counsell,  and  the  battaile  of  Troy  to  the  woonderfull  con- 
flicte  of  the  foure  elementes ;  where  Juno,  which  is  counted  the 
ayre,  settes  in  her  foote  to  take  up  the  strife,  and  steps  boldly 
betwixt  them  to  part  the  fray.     It  is  a  pageant  woorth  the 
siglite  to  beholde  how  he  labors  with  mountaines  to  bring 
forth  mice  ;  much  like  to  some  of  those  Players,  that  come  to 
the  scaffold  witli  drumme  and  trumpet  to  prefer  skirmishe, 
and  wlien  they  have  sounded  Allanne,  off  goe  the  peeces  to 
encounter  a  sliadow,  or  conquere  a  paper  monster.     You  will 
smile,  I  am  sure,  if  you  reade  it,  to  see  how  this  morall  phi- 
losopher toyles  to  draw  the  lions  skinne  upon  /Esops  asse, 
Hercules  shoes  on  a  childes  feet;  amplifying  that  which,  the 
mure  it  is  stirred,  tlie  more  it  stinkes,  tlie  lesser  it  is  talked 
of  the  belter  it  is  liked  ;  and  as  waiwarde  cliildren,  the  more 
they  bee  flattered  the  wooree  tliey  are,  or  els  curste  sores  with 
often  touching  waxe  angry,  and  run  the  lon^r  without  heal- 
ing.    Hee  altributtith  the  beginning  of  vertue  to  Minerva,  of 
frionJshippe  to  Venus,  and  the  route  of  all  handy  crafU  i» 
Vulcan ;  but  if  he  had  broke  liis  arme  aswel  as  his  legge, 
when  he  fell  out  of  heaven  into  Leranott,  either  Apollo  must 
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have  plaied  the  bone  setter,  or  every  occupation  beene  layde  a 
water. 

Plato,  when  he  saw  the  doctrine  of  these  teachers  neither 
for  profit  nciiessary,  nor  to  bee  wished  for  pleasure,  gave  tliem 
all  Drummes  entertainment,  not  suScriug  them  once  to^hew 
their  faces  in  a  rcfonned  common  wealth.  And  the  same 
Tyrius«  that  layes  such  a  foundation  for  poets  in  the  name  of 
Homer,  overthrowes  his  whole  building  in  the  person  of 
Mithecus,  which  was  an  excellent  cooke  among  the  Greekes, 
and  asmuche  honoured  for  his  confections,  as  Phidias  for  his 
carving.  But  when  he  came  to  Sparta,  thinking  there  for 
his  cunning  to  be  accompted  a  god,  the  good  lawes  of  Li- 
curgus,  and  custome  of  the  countrey  were  too  hot  for  his  diet. 
The  Governors  banished  him  and  his  art,  and  al  the  inha- 
bitants, folowing  the  steppes  of  their  predecessors,  used  not 
with  dainties  to  provoke  appetite,  but  with  labour  and  travel] 
to  whette  their  storaackes  to  their  meate.  I  may  well  liken  I 
Homer  to  Mithecus,  and  poets  to  cookes  :  the  pleasures  of  the 
one  winnes  the  body  from  laboiu*,  and  conquereth  the  sense  : 
Uie  allurement  of  the  other  drawes  the  minde  from  vertue, 
and  confoundeth  wit.  As  in  every  perfect  common  wealth 
there  ought  to  be  good  laws  established,  right  mainteined» 
wrong  repressed,  vertue  rewarded,  vice  pimished,  and  all 
manner  of  abuses  thorouglily  purged,  so  ought  there  such 
schooles  for  the  furtherance  of  tlie  same  to  be  advaunced,  that 
yovmg  men  may  be  taught  that  in  greene  yeeres,  that  becomes 
them  to  practise  in  gray  hayres: 

Anacharsis  being  demaunded  of  a  Greeke,  whether  they 
bad  not  instrumentes  of  musicke  or  schooles  of  poetrie  in 
Scythia  ?  aunsweared,  yes,  and  that  without  vice  j  as  though 
it  were  eytlier  impossible,  or  incredible  that  no  abuse  should 
be  learned  where  such  lessons  are  taught,  and  such  schooles 
mainteined. 

Salust  in  describing  the  nurture  of  Sempronia  commendeth 
her  witte,  in  tliat  shee  coulde  frame  her  sclfo  to  all  companies. 
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Cjualittea 
a  Hawed  in 
women. 


to  talke  discretly  with  wyse  men,  and  vaynely  with  wantons, 
takyng  a  quip  ere  it  came  to  grounde,  and  returning  it  backe 
witliout  a  faulte.  She  was  taught  (sailh  he)  both  Greek  and 
Latine ;  she  could  versifie,  sing  and  dauuce  better  tlien 
became  an  honest  woman .  Sappho  was  skilful  in  poetrie  and 
Bung  wel,  but  she  was  whorish.  I  set  not  this 
downe  to  condemne  the  giftes  of  versifying,  daun- 
sing  or  singing  in  women,  so  they  bee  used  with 
me^ne  and  exercised  in  due  time  ;  but  to  shew  you  that,  as  by 
Anacharsis  report  the  Scythians  did  it  without  offence,  so  one 
swallow  brings  not  summer,  nor  one  {>articular  example  is 
sufficient  proofe  for  a  generall  precept.  White  silver  drawes 
a  black  lyne ;  fyre  is  as  huitfull  as  healthie ;  water  is  as 
daungerous  as  it  is  commodious,  and  these  qualities  as  harde 
to  be  wel  use<l  when  we  have  them,  as  they  are  to  be  learned 
before  wee  get  them.  He  that  goes  to  sea  must  smel  of  the 
ship,  and  that  which  sayles  into  poets  wil  savour  of  pitch. 

C.  Manus  in  the  assembly  of  the  whole  Senate  of 
Rome,  in  a  solemne  oration,  giveth  an  account  of  his 
bringing  up  ;  he  sheweth  that  lie  hath  beene  taught  to  lye  on 
the  ground,  to  suffer  all  weathers,  to  leade  men,  to  strike  his 
fo,  to  feare  nothing  but  an  cvill  name  ;  and  chalengeth  praise 
unto  himselfe  in  that  he  never  learned  the  G  reeke  tounge,  neither 
nient  to  be  instructed  in  it  hereafter,  either  tliat  he  thought 
it  too  farre  a  jomey  to  fetch  learning  beyonde  the  fielde,  or 
because  he  doubted  the  abuses  of  those  schoolea  where  poeta 
were  ever  the  head  maisters.     Tiberius,  the  em-  n    ,    .     r 
perour,  sawe  somewhat  when  he  judged  Scaurus  mnisters  in 
to  death  for  writing  a  tragedy ;  Augustus  when  hce     ^^"** 
banished  Ovid,  and  Nero  when  he  charged  Lucan  to  put  up 
his  pipes,  to  stay  his  penne,  and  write  no  more.     Burrus  and 
Seneca,  the  schoolemaisters  of  Nero,  are  flowted  and  hated  of 
the  people  for  teaching  their  scholer  the  song  of  p-^jn  j„  yju 
Attis :   for  Dion   saith,  that  he  hearing  thereof  Ncronw. 
wrounge  laughter  and  teares  from  moet  of  those  that  were 
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then  about  liirn.  "Wherby  I  judge  that  they  scorned  the  folly 
of  the  teachers,  and  lamented  the  frenzy  of  the  scholer,  who 
beeing  emjjerour  of  Rome,  and  bearing  the  weight  of  the 
whole  common  wealth  uppon  his  slioulders,  was  easier  to  bee 
drawen  to  vanitie  by  wanton  poets,  then  to  good  government 
by  the  fatherly  counsel  of  grave  senators.  They  were  con- 
demned to  dye  by  the  lawcs  of  the  Heathens  whiche  in- 
chaunted  tlie  graine  in  other  mens  grounds  ;  and  are  not  they 
accursed,  thinke  you,  by  the  mouth  of  Go<l,  whicth  having  the 
government  of  young  Princes,  with  poetical  fantasies  draw 
them  to  the  schooles  of  their  own  abuses,  bewitching  the 
graiue  in  the  greene  blafle,  that  was  sowed  for  the  sustenance 
of  many  thousands,  and  poysoning  the  spring  with  their 
amorous  layes,  whence  tlie  whole  common  wealtli  should  fetch 
water  ?  But  to  leave  the  scepter  to  Jupiter,  and  instructing 
of  Princes  to  Plutarch  and  Xenophon,  I  wil  beare  a  lowe 
saile,  and  rowe  neere  the  shore,  least  I  chaunce  to  bee  carried 
beyonde  ray  reache,  or  runne  a  groundc  in  those  coasts  which 
T  never  knewe.  My  onely  indevour  shalbe  to  shew  you  that 
in  a  rough  cast  wliich  I  see  in  a  cloude,  loking  through  my 
fingers. 

And  because  I  have  been  matriculated  my  self  in  the 
schoole  where  so  many  abuses  florish,  I  wil  imitate  the  dogs 
of /Egypt,  which  comming  to  the  bancks  of  Nylus  to  quench 
theyr  thirste,  syp  and  away,  drinke  running,  lest  they  be  snapt 
short  for  a  pray  to  crocodiles.  I  shoulde  tell  tales  out  of  sclioole 
and  bee  femiled  for  my  fault,  or  hyssed  at  for  a  blab,  yf  I  layde 

Lall  the  orders  open  before  your  eyes.  You  arc  no  soner  entrcd 
but  libertie  looseth  the  reynes  and  geves  you  head,  placing  you 
with  poetric  in  the  lowest  forme,  when  his  skill  is  showne  too  >  -  j^ 
make  his  scholer  as  good  as  ever  Iwangde  :  he  preferres  you  to  V  T 
pyp*"gi  f'"'^'"  pypJDg  to  playing,  from  play  to  pleasure,  from  ^v,*^ 
pleasure  to  slouth,  from  slouth  to  sleepe,  from  sleepe  to  sinne,  ^  ^ 
from  sinne  to  death,  from  death  too  the  Divel,  if  you  take'  x^ 
your  learning  apace,  and  passe  through  every  forme  without 
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revolting.  Looke  not  to  have  me  discourse  these  at  large : 
the  crocodile  wat4:bcth  to  take  me  tardie :  whicheeoever  of 
tliem  I  touclie  is  a  byle  :  tryppe  and  g<>e,  for  I  dare  not  tarry. 

Heraclides  accounteth  Amphion  the  ringleader  of  poets  and 
pipers :  Delptius  Philammones  penned  the  birth  of  Latona, 
Diana  and  Apollo  in  verse,  and  taught  the  people  to  pype  and 
dauncerounde  aboute  tlie  Temple  of  Delphos.  Hosiodus  was 
as  cunning  in  pipyng  as  in  poctrye  :  so  was  Terpandrus,  and 
after  hym  Clonas.  Apollo,  wliiche  is  honoured  of  poets  as  the 
Qod  of  their  art,  had  at  the  one  syde  of  his  idoll  in  Delos  a 
bowe,  and  at  the  other  the  three  Graces  with  sundrie  instru- 
mentes;  and  some  writers  doe  affirnie  that  he  piped  himself 
nowe  and  then. 

Poetrie  and  piping  have  alwayes  been  so  united  togither, 
that  til  the  time  of  Melanippides  pipers  were  poets 
hyerlings.     But  marke,  1  pray  you,  how  they  are 
now  botli  abust^d. 

The  riglit  use  of  auncieut  poetrie  was  to  Iiave  the 
notable  exploytes  of  worthy  captaines,  the  holesome 
counceli  of  good  fathers  and  vertuous  Uves  of  predecessors  set 
downe  fo  numbers,  and  sung  to  the  instrument  at  solemne 
fcastcSjthat  the  sound  of  the  one  might  draw  the  hearers  from 
kis^ig  the  cup  too  ofteoy  the  sense  of  the  other  put  them  in 
minde  of  things  past,  and  chaulke  out  the  way  to  do  tlie  like. 
Ailer  this  maner  were  the  BaMitians  trained  from  rudenesse  to 
civihtie.  the  Lace<:l«raonians  instructed  by  T^Tteus  verse,  tlie 
Ar^ves  by  the  melody  of  Telesilla,  and  the  Lesbians  by  Alcteus 
odes. 

To  this  end  arc  instruments  used  in  battailej  not  to  tickle 
the  care,  but  to  teach  every  souldier  when  to  strike  and  when 
to  stay,  when  to  flye  and  when  to  foUowe.  Chiron  by  singing 
to  his  instrument  qucncheth  Achilles  fury :  Terpan- 
drus  with  his  notes  laietli  the  tempest,  and  pacifies 
the  tumult  at  Laeedaemon  :  Homer  with  liis  rausike  cure<l  the 
sick  souldiers  in  tlie  Grei'ians  camp,  and  purgeth  every  mans 
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tent  of  the  plague  Thiuke  you  that  those  miracles  could  bee 
wrought  williout  playing  of  daimces,  dumpes,  pavins,  ga- 
liardcs,  meosurfis,  fancyes,  or  newo  streynes?  They  never 
came  where  tliis  grew,  uor  knew  what  it  ment. 

Pythagoras  bequeathes  them  a  clokebagge,  and  condemncs 
them  for  fooles,  that  judge  musike  by  sound  and  eare.  If  you 
will  bee  good  scholers,  and  profile  well  in  the  arte  of  musike, 
shut  your  fidels  in  their  cases  and  looke  upj)e  to  Heaven  :  the 
order  of  the  spheres,  the  unfallible  motion  of  the  planets,  the 
juste  course  of  the  yecrc,  the  varielie  of  the  seasons,  the  Con- 
corde of  the  elementcs  and  their  qualities,  fyre,  water,  ayre, 
earth,  heate,  colde,  moisture  and  drought  concurring  togeather 
to  the  constitution  of  earthly  bodies,  and  sustenaunce  of  eveiy 
creature. 

The  politike  lawes  in  wel  governed  common 
wealthes,  that  treaile  downe  the  proude  and  upliolde 
the  meeke  ;  the  love  of  the  king  and  his  tubjectes,  the  fatlier  and 
his  rhylde,  the  lorde  and  his  slave,  the  maister  and  his  man ; 
the  trophees  and  triumphes  of  our  auncestours  whicli  pursued 
vertue  at  the  harde  heeles,  and  shunned  vice  as  a  rock  for  feare 
of  shipwracke,  are  excellent  maisters  to  shewe  you  that  tliis  is 
right  musicke,  this  perfecte  harmony,  Chiron  when  he  ap* 
peased  the  wrath  of  Achilles  tolde  hym  the  duetie  of  a  good 
souldier^  repeated  the  vertues  of  his  father  Peleus,  and  sung 
the  famous  enterprises  of  noble  men,  Terpandrus,  when  he 
ended  the  brabbles  at  Lacedemon,  neither  piped  Rogero  nor 
Turkelony ;  but  reckoning  up  the  commodities  of  friendship 
and  fruits  of  debate,  putting  tliem  in  minde  of  Licurgus  lawes, 
taught  them  to  tread  a  better  measure.  When  Homers 
musickc  drove  the  pestilence  from  tlie  Grecians  campe,  ther  was 
no  such  vertue  in  his  penne,  nor  in  his  pipe,  but,  if  I  might  l>e 
umpier,  in  the  sweete  harmonie  of  divers  natures,  and  wonderful 
Concorde  of  sundry  medicines.  For  Apolloes  cunning  ex- 
tendeth  it  self  aswel  to  pliisick,  as  musioke  or  poetrie  ;  and 
PluLardie  reporteth  that  as  Cliirou  was  a  wise  man,  a  learned 
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poet,  a  skilfull  niusition,  so  was  hee  also  a  teacher  of  justice 
by  shewing  what  Princes  ouglit  to  doe,  and  a  reader  of 
phisicke  by  opening  tlie  natures  of  many  simples.  If  you  en- 
quire how  many  such  poets  and  pipers  we  have  in  our  age,  I 
am  perswaded  that  evury  one  of  them  may  creepe  through  a 
ring,  or  daunce  the  wilde  morrice  in  an  needles  eye.  We  have  I 
infinit  poets,  and  pipers,  and  suche  ppevisheci|ttel  among  us  in  I 
Englaiule,  that  live  by  merrie  begging,  mainteyned  by  almes, 
'  aiid  pi'ively  enct:Qc]ie-upaii  every  mau&  purse.  But  if  they  that 
are  inauctority,  and  have  the  sworde  in  tlieir  handes  to  cut  of 
abuses,  should  call  an  accompt  to  see  how  many  Chirous,  Ter- 
pandri  and  Homers  are  heere,  they  might  cast  the  summe 
wiUiout  pen  or  counters,  and  sit  downe  witli  Racha  to  weepe 
for  hpr  children,  because  they  were  not. 

He  that  comparcth  our  instruments  with  thoee  that  were 
Ui^d  in  ancient  tyiues  shall  sec  them  agree  like  dogges  and 
cattes,  and  meete  as  jump  as  Germans  lippes.  Terpandrus 
and  01in»pu3  used  instruments  of  7  strings,  and  Plutarch  is 
of  opinion  that  the  instruments  of  3  strings,  which  were  used 
before  tlieir  time,  pas&ed  all  that  have  fulowed  since.  It  was 
an  old  law,  and  long  kept,  that  no  man  should  according  to  his 
own  humor  adde  or  diminish  in  matters  concerning  that  art, 
but  walk  in  the  pathes  of  their  predecessors.  But  when  new- 
fangled Phrynis  becam  a  fidler,  being  somewhat  curious  in 
carping,  and  serthing  for  moats  with  a  paire  of  bleard  eies, 
thought  to  amend  his  maisters,  and  marred  al.  Timotlieus,  a 
bird  of  the  same  broode,  and  a  right  hound  of  the  same 
haire,  took  the  7  stringed  harp,  that  was  altogether  used  in 
Terpandrus  time,  and  encreased  the  number  of  the  strings  at 
his  owne  pleasure.  Tlie  Argives  appointed  by  their  law< 
great  punisliracnts  for  such  as  placed  above  7  ttrings  upon 
any  instrument.  Pythagoras  commaunded  that  no  musition 
should  go  beyond  his  diapason.  Were  tlie  Argives  and  Py- 
thagoras nuwe  alive,  and  saw  how  many  frets,  how  many 
fitringes,  how  many  sU^ps,  how  many  keyes,  how  many  cliffps, 
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howe  many  moodes,  how  many  flats,  how  many  diarpes,  how 
many  nries,  how  many  spaces,  how  many  noates,  how  many 
restes,  how  many  querks,  how  many  corners,  what  chopping, 
what  changing,  what  tossing,  what  turning,  what  i^restin( 
and  wringing  is  among  our  musilions,  1  btJieve  vorily  th 
they  would  cry  out  with  the  country  man,  Heu^  quod  tarn 
pmffui  macer  est  mihi  taurus  in  arvo.  Alasj  here  is  fat  feed- 
ing and  Icane  beasts ;  or  as  one  said  at  the  shearing  of  hogs, 
great  cry  and  litle  wool,  much  adoe  and  sroal  help.  To  shew 
the  abuses  of  these  unthrifty  scholers,  that  despise  the  good 
rules  of  their  ancient  masters,  and  run  to  the  shop  of  their 
owne  devises,  defacing  olde  stampes,  forging  newe  printes, 
and  coining  strange  precepts,  Phaerecrates,  a  comicall  poet, 
bringetli  in  Musicke  with  her  clotliea  tottered,  her  fleahe  tonift, 
her  face  deformed,  her  whole  bodie  mangled  and  dismemhred; 
Justice,  viewing  her  well  and  pitying  her  case,  quealioneth 
with  her  howe  she  came  in  that  plight?  to  whom  Musicke 
Musicke  sore  replies  that  Melanippides,  Phrynis,  Timotiieus, 
wounded.  ^^j  gm.),  fantastical!  heades  had  so  disfigured  her 
k>okes,  defaced  her  beautie,  so  hacked  her  and  hewed  her,  and 
with  manyc  stringes  geven  her  so  many  woundes,  that  she 
18  striken  to  death,  iu  daunger  to  per^'she,  and  present  in 
place  tlie  least  part  of  her  sclfe.  When  the  Sicilians  and 
Dores  forsooke  the  playn  song  that  thoy  had  learned  of  their 
auncestours  in  the  mountaynes,  and  practised  long  among 
theyr  heardcs,  they  founde  out  such  descant  in  Sybaris  in* 
strumentes  that  by  daunsing  and  skipping  they  fel  into  lewd- 
uesse  of  life.  Neither  stayed  those  abuses  in  the  compasse 
of  that  countrie ;  but  like  to  ill  weedes,  in  time  spread  co 
farre,  that  they  clwked  the  good  grayne  in  every  place. 

For  as  poetrie  and  piping  are  cosen  germaines,  so  piping 
and  playing  are  of  great  aflinilyc,  and  all  three  chayned  in 
linkcs  of  abuse. 

Plutarch  complayneth  that  ignorant  men,  not  knowing  the 
majestic  of  auncient  muslke,  abuse  both  the  eares  of  tha 
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'pedple,  and  the  arte  it  selfe,  with  bringing  sweet  comfortes 
'into  Theaters,  which  rather  eBTeminate  the  minde  as  prickes 
unto  vice,  then  procure  amendement  of  manors  as  spurres  to 
rertiw.  Ovid,  the  high  Martial  of  Venus  feeld,  planteth  liis 
tnayn  battell  in  publikc  assemblies,  sendeth  out  his  scoutes  to 
Theaters  to  doscrye  the  enimie,  and  in  steede  of  vaunte  cur- 
riers, with  instruments  of  musick,  playing,  singing  and 
dauncing  gives  the  first  charge.  Maximus  Tyrius  holdeth  it 
for  a  maxima,  that  the  bringing  of  instruraentes  to  Tlieaters' 
and  playes  was  the  first  cuppo  Jthat  poysoned  the  common^ 
wealth.  They  that  are  borne  in  Seriphos  and  cockered  con- 
tinually in  those  islandes,  where  they  see  nothing  but  foxes 
and  hares,  will  never  be  persuaded  that  there  are  huger  beasts. 
They  that  never  went  out  of  the  champion  in  Brabant  will 
hardly  conceive  what  rooks  are  in  Germany ;  and  they  that 
never  goe  out  of  their  houses,  for  regarde  of  their  credite, 
nor  steppe  from  the  university  for  love  of  knowledge,  seeing 
but  slender  offences  and  smal  abuses  witliin  their  own  wollcs, 
wil  never  beleeve  that  such  rocks  are  abrode,  nor  such  hor- 
rible monsters  in  playing  places.  But  as  (I  speakc  the  one 
to  my  comforte,  the  other  to  my  shame,  and  remember  both 
with  a  sorowful  heart)  I  was  first  instructed  in  the  University, 
after  drawn  like  a  novice  to  these  abuses,  so  will  I  shew  you 
what  I  see,  and  informe  you  what  T  reade  of  such  afiaires. 
Ovid  saith  that  Romulus  builte  his  theater  as  a  horsfaire  for 
hoores,  made  triumphes  and  set  out  ptayes  to  gather  the 
foire  women  together,  that  every  one  of  his  souldiers  might 
take  where  hce  liked  a  snatch  for  his  share :  whereupon  the 
amarous  schoolraaistor  bursteth  out  in  these  wordes : — 

/tomulf,  mililibui  »<^h8  dare  pr^mia  no</i: 
liare  oiiAi'  f i  dciierif  cpmnoHa,  mint  em. 

Thou,  Romulus,  nione  knowMt  liow  ihy  wnldiers  1o  reward  : 
Grftiint  me  xhe.  tike,  my  sclfc  will  be  ntiendiuil  ou  Uiy  gard. 

It  should  seeme  that  the  abuse  of  such  places  was  so  great, 
tliat  for  any  chaste  liver  to  haunt  them  was  a  black  swan,  and 
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a  white  cruw.  Dion  so  strcightly  forbiddelh  the  ancient  fami- 
lies of  Rome,  and  gentlewomen  that  tender  their  name  and 
lionor,  to  com  to  Theaters,  and  rebuks  them  so  sharply  when 
he  takes  tliem  napping,  that  if  they  be  but  once  seene  there, 
hee  judgetli  it  sufficient  cause  to  speake  ill  of  them  and  tliinke 
worse.  The  shadow  of  a  knave  hurts  an  honest  man ;  the 
sent  of  the  stewes  a  sober  matron  ;  and  the  s!iew  of  Theaters  a 
simple  gaser.  CUtoniachus  tlie  wrestler,  geven  altogether  to 
manly  exercise,  if  bee  had  hearde  any  talkc  of  love,  in  what 
company  soever  he  had  ben,  would  forsake  his  seat  and  bid 
them  adue. 

Lacon,  when  hee  sawe  the  Athenians  studie  so  much  to  set 
out  playes,  sayde  they  were  madde.  If  men  for  good  ex- 
ercise, and  women  for  their  Tredite,  be  shut  from  Tlieaters, 
whom  shall  we  suffer  to  goe  thither?  Little  children  ?  Plu- 
tarche  with  a  caveat  kcepeth  them  out,  not  so  muche  as 
admitting  the  litle  crackhalter,  that  carrieth  his  masters 
pantables,  to  set  foote  within  those  doores ;  and  alleageth 
this  reason — that  those  wanton  spectacles  of  light  huswives 
drawing  gods  from  the  heavens,  and  young  men  from  them- 
selves to  shipwracke  of  honesty,  wil  hurt  them  more  then  if 
at  the  epicures  table  they  had  burst  their  guts  with  over 
feeding.  For  if  Die  bodie  be  overcliarged,  it  may  bee  holpe, 
but  the  surfite  of  the  soule  is  liardely  cured.  Here, 
I  doubt  not,  but  some  archeplayer  or  other  that 
liath  read  a  little,  or  stumbled  by  chance  upon  Plautus  come- 
dies, will  cast  me  a  bone  or  two  to  pick,  saying  that  what- 
soever these  ancient  writers  have  spoken  against  plaies  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  abuses  in  olde  comedies,  where  gods  are 
brought  in  as  prisoners  to  beautie,  ravishers  of  virgines,  and 
servantes  by  love  to  earthly  creatures.  But  the  comedies  that 
are  exercised  in  our  dayes  are  better  sifted  :  they  shewe  no 
such  branne.  Ttie  first  smelt  of  Plautus  ;  these  tast  of 
Menander  :  the  leudenes  of  the  gods  is  altred  and  chaunged 
to  the  love  of  young  men ;  force  to  friendshippe ;  rapes  to 
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mariage;  woing  allowed  by  assurance  of  wedding;  privie 
mcetinges  of  bacholours  and  maidens  on  the  stage,  not  as 
murderers  that  devour  the  good  name  ech  of  other  in  their 
mindes,  but  as  those  that  desire  to  bee  made  one  in  hearte. 
Nowe  are  the  abuses  of  the  worlde  revealed :  every  iimn  in  a 
playe  may  see  his  owne  faultes,  and  learne  by  this  glasse  to 
amende  his  manners.  Curcnlio  may  chatte  till  his  heart  ake, 
ere  any  bee  offended  with  his  girdea.  Deformities  are  checked 
in  jeast,  and  mated  in  earnest.  The  sweetenesse  of  musicke, 
and  pleasure  of  sportes  temper  the  bitternes  of  rebukes,  and 
mittigate  the  tartnea  of  every  taunt  according  to  this : — 

Omne  va/er  vitiitm  ridenti  Flaficui  amico 
Narrai,  et  admiistts  circum  preeordia  ludit. 

Fbccus  among  hit  rrieods,  with  fawning  muse, 
Doth  nippe  him  ncere  that  fostreth  foule  abuse. 


Answerc. 


llierefore,  they  are  either  eo  blinde  that  they 
cannot,  or  so  blunt  that  they  will  not  see  why  this 
exercise  shoulde  not  be  suffered  as  a  profitable  recreation. 
For  my  part,  I  am  neither  so  funde  a  phisilion,  nor  so  bad  a 
cooke,  but  I  can  allowe  my  patient  a  cuppe  of  wine  to  meales, 
althoughc  it  be  hotte  and  pleasant  sawces  to  drive  downe  liis 
meat©,  if  his  stomacke  be  queasie.  Notwithstanding,  if  people 
will  bee  instructed  (God  bee  thanked)  wee  have  divines  enough 
to  discharge  that,  and  moe  by  a  grcato  many  then  arc  well 
barkened  to :  yet  sith  these  abuses  are  growne  to  heade,  and 
sinne  so  ripe,  the  number  is  lease  then  I  would  it  were,  Eu- 
ripides holds  not  him  onely  a  foole,  that  being  well  at  homo 
will  gadde  abrode,  tliat  hath  a  conduit  within  doore  and 
fetchelh  water  without,  but  all  such  beside  as  have  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  make  themselves  merry  willi  pleasaunt  lalke, 
tending  to  good  aud  mixed  with  lyr^aoix^*.  the  Grecians  glee, 
yet  will  they  seeke,  when  they  neede  not,  to  be  sported  abrode 
at  playes  and  pagcantes.  Plutarch  likcneth  the  recreation 
that  is  gotte  by  conference  to  a  plesaunte  banquet :  the  sweete 
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pappe  of  the  one  sustaineth  tho  body,  the  savery  doctrine  of 
the  otlier  doth  nouritsh  the  mind ;  and  as  iu  banquetting  the 
wayter  standes  readye  to  fill  the  cuppe,  so  in  all  our  recrea- 
tions we  shoulUe  have  an  instructer  at  our  elbowes  to  feede 
the  soule.  If  we  gather  grapes  among  tliistles,  or  seeke  for 
Jbisfuodeat  theatarfi^uee  shall  have  a  hardc  pyttaunce  an^ 
come  to  short  commons.  I  cannot  think  tliat  city  to  be  safe 
that  strikes  downe  her  percoUeces,  rammes  up  her  gates,  and 
suSereth  the  euimie  to  enter  the  posterne :  ncyther  will  I  bee 
persuaded  that  hee  is  any  way  likely  to  conquere  affection 
whicli  breaketh  all  his  instrumentes,  burneth  his  poets,  aban- 
dons his  haunt,  muffleth  his  eyes  as  hee  passeth  tlie  streate, 
and  resortes  to  theaters  to  be  assaulted.  Coockes  did  never 
shewe  more  crafle  in  their  junketts  to  vanquishe  tlie  taste, 
nor  paynters  in  shadowes  to  allure  the  eye,  then  poets  in 
theaters  to  wounde  the  conscience. 

There  set  they  a  broche  straunge  consortes  of  melodie  to 
tickle  the  eare,  costly  apparrell  to  flatter  the  sight,  effeminate 
gesture  to  ravish  tlic  scnce,  and  wanton  speache  to  wliette 
desire  to  inordinate  lust.  Therefore  of  both  barrelles  I  judge 
cookes  and  painters  the  better  licaring,  for  the  one  extendeth 
his  art  no  farther  then  to  the  tongue,  palate  and  nose,  the 
otlier  to  the  eye,  and  both  are  ended  in  outwarde  sense,  which 
is  common  to  us  with  brute  beastes.  But  these  by  the  privy 
entries  of  the  eare  sappe  downe  into  the  heart,  and  with  gun- 
shotte  of  affection  gaule  the  minde,  where  reason  and  vertue 
shoulde  rule  the  roste.  These  people  in  Rome  were  as  plea- 
sant as  nectar  at  the  first  beginning,  and  caste  out  for  lees 
when  their  abuses  were  knowen.  They  whome  Cajsar  up- 
helde  were  driven  out  by  Octavian ;  whom  Caligula  reclaimed 
were  cast  of  by  Nero ;  whom  Nerva  exalted  were  tlirowne 
downe  by  Trajan ;  whom  Anthony  admitted  were  expelled 
agayn,  pestred  in  gallies,  and  sent  into  Hellespont  by  Marcus 
Aurelius.  But  wlien  tlie  whole  rabble  of  poets,  pipers,  players, 
jugglei-s,  jesters  and  daimcers  were  received  agayne,  Rome 
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was  reported  to  bee  fuller  of  fooles  then  of  wise  men.  Do^ 
itian  suffered  playmg  and  dauucing  eo  long  in  theaters, 
(tliat  Paris  ledde  the  shaking  of  shcetcs  with  Domiiig  ^^g 
Doinitia,  and  Macster,  the  Treuchmouth,  with  ibetirst  wife 
Mossalina.  Caligula  made  so  muche  of  players  audMessahua 
and  dauDcers,  that  ho  suffered  them  openly  ^^*^  secuude. 
to  kisse  lus  lippce,  when  tlie  senators  miglit  scarce  Dion. 
have  a  licke  at  his  feete.  He  gave  dauiicers  great  sti- 
pends for  selling  their  hopps,  and  placed  Apelles,  tlie  player, 
by  his  own  sweete  side.  Besides  that,  you  may  see  what  ex- 
cellent grave  men  were  ever  about  liim :  he  loved  Prasinus 
the  cocheman  so  wei,  tliat  for  good  wil  to  the  master  he  bid 
his  horse  to  supper,  gave  him  wine  to  drinke  in  cups  of  estate^ 
eet  barly  graines  of  gold  before  him  to  eate,  and  swore  by  no 
bugs  that  he  would  make  him  a  Consul ;  which  thing  (saith 
Dion)  had  ben  performed,  but  that  he  was  prevented  by  sud- 
dein  death ;  for  as  his  life  was  abominable,  go  was  his  end 
miserable.  Comming  from  Janciug  and  playing,  he  was 
slayntj  by  Clia'rca,  a  just  reward  anil  a  fit  catastruphe,  1 
have  heard  some  players  vaunt  of  the  credite  they  had  in 
Rome,  but  they  are  as  fooliEhe  in  that  as  Vibius  Rufus,  which 
bosted  himselfc  to  be  an  Emperor,  because  he  had  syt  in 
Caesars  chayrOj  and  a  perfect  orator,  because  he  was  married 
to  TuUies  widow.  Better  might  they  say  themselves  to  be 
murderers,  because  tliey  have  represented  the  persons  of  Thy- 
estes,  and  Atreus,  Achilles,  and  Hector;  or  perfect  limine 
lifters  for  teaching  the  trickes  of  every  strompet.  Such  are 
the  abuses  that  I  read  of  in  Rome :  such  are  the  caterpillers 
that  liave  devoured  and  blasted  the  fruit  of  j^gypt :  suche 
are  the  dragons  that  are  hurtfuU  in  Affricko:  such  are  the 
adders  tliat  sting  with  pleasure  and  kill  with  payne;  and 
Bucb  are  the  basiliskes  of  the  world  that  poyson,  as  wel  with 
the  beame  of  their  sight,  as  with  the  breath  of  their  mouth. 

Consider  with  thy  selfe  (gentle  Reader)  the  olde  discipline 
of  Englande :  mnrke  what  wee  were  before,  and  what  we  are 
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DOW.  Leave  Rome  a  while,  and  cast  lliine  eye  backe  to  thy 
predecessours,  and  tell  me  howe  woonderfully  we  have  beene 
changed  sinco  we  were  schoole<J  witli  these  abuses.  Dion  saith 
MHnnem  of  ^^^^^  English  men  could  suffer  watching  and  labor, 
Euglandioold  hunger  and  thirst,  and  boare  of  all  storms  wil!i 
liead  and  shoulders :  tliey  used  slender  weapons, 
went  naked,  and  wer  good  soldiours  :  they  fedde  uppon  rootes 
and  barkes  of  trees  :  they  would  slandc  up  to  the  chinne  many 
dayes  in  marshes  without  victualles,  and  they  had  a  klnde  of 
sustcnauncc  in  time  of  neede,  of  which  if  they  hadde  taken  but 
tlie  quantitie  of  a  beone,  or  the  weight  of  a  pease,  they  did 
neither  gape  after  meate,  nor  long  for  the  cuppe  a  great  while 
Old©  exercine  ^^^^'  The  men  in  valurenot  yeelding  toScythia; 
in  England,  the  women  in  courage  passing  the  Amazons.  The 
exercise  of  both  was  shooting  and  darting,  running  and 
wrestling,  and  trying  such  maisteries  as  cyther  consisted  in 
swiftneese  of  feet,  agititie  of  boJic,  strength  of  armcs,  or  mar- 
tiall  discipline. 

M  t.'  1  1  But  the  exercise  that  is  nowe  among  us  is 
banquetting,  playing,  pyping,  and  dauucing,  and 
all  suche  delightes  as  may  winne  us  to  pleasure,  or  rocke  us  in 
slecpe.  Quantum  muialwi  ab  i7/o  /  Oh,  what  a  wonderfull 
icliange  is  this  !  Our  wrastling  at  armcs  is  turned  to  wallow- 
ing in  ladies  lappes  j  our  courage  to  cowardice ;  our  cunning 
'to  riot,  our  bowes  into  boUcs,  and  our  dartes  to  dishes.  Wee 
have  robbed  Greece  of  gluttony,  Italy  of  wantonnes,  Spayne  of 
pride.  Franco  of  deceite,  and  Duchland  of  quaffing.  Compare 
Ijondon  to  Rome  and  England  to  Italy,  you  shall  finde  the 
theaters  of  the  one,  the  abuses  of  the  other,  to  bee  rife  among 
us.  Etrperto  crede :  1  have  seeue  somewhat,  and  therefore  1 
chinke  1  may  say  the  more.  In  Rome  when  playesor  pageants 
are  shewne,  Ovid  changeth  Ids  pilgrims  to  creepe  close  to  the 
Saintes  whome  they  serve,  and  shewe  their  double  tliligpnce 
to  lift  the  gentlcwomens  roabes  from  the  ground  for  soyling  in 
the  dusle,  to  sweejH?  moalos  from  their  kyrtles,  to  kee|}e  their 
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fingers  in  use,  to  lay  their  hands  at  their  backes  for  an  easie 
(tay,  to  looke  uppon  those  whoine  tliey  beholde,  to  prayse  that 
which  they  commende,  to  like  cvcrye  tiling  that  pleaseth  them, 
to  present  ilieni  pomgranates  to  picke  as  they  set,  and  when 
all  is  done  to  wayte  on  them  mannerly  to  their  houses.  In  onr 
assemblies  at  playes  in  London,  you  shull  sec  suche  heaving 
and  shooving,  suche  ytching  and  shouldering  to  sytte  by 
women;  suche  care  for  their  garments  that  they  be  not  trode 
on  ;  suche  eyes  to  their  lappes  that  no  chippes  lighte  iu  them ; 
such  piilowes  to  their  backes  that  they  take  no  hurtif ;  suche 
masking  in  their  eares,  1  know  not  what ;  suche  geving  them 
pippins  to  passe  the  time  ;  suche  playing  at  foote  saunt  without 
cardes;  such  ticking,  such  toying,  suuli  smiUng,  such  winking, 
and  such  niaimiog  them  home  when  the  sportes  are  ended, 
tliat  it  is  a  right  comedie  to  niarkc  their  behaviour,  to  watch 
tlieir  conceates,  as  the  catte  for  the  mouse,  and  as  good  as  a 
course  at  the  game  it  selfe,  to  dogge  them  a  little,  or  follow 
aloofe  by  the  printe  of  their  feete,  and  so  discover  by  slotte 
where  the  deare  taketh  soyle. 

If  this  were  as  well  noted  as  il  seenc,  or  as  openly  punished 
as  secretely  practised,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  cause  woulde 
be  seared  to  drye  up  the  effect,  and  these  pretUe  rabbets  verye 
cunningly  ferrettc<l  from  tlieir  borrowes.  For  tliey  that  lacke 
customers  all  the  weeke,  /either  because  their  haunt  is  un- 
knowcn,  or  the  constables  ftBd-offieers  of  their  parish,  watch 
tliem  so  narrowly  that  they  dare  not  queatclie,  to  celebrate 
tlie  SabbotU  flocke  too  theaters,  and  there  keepe  a  general! 
market  of  bawdrie.  Not  that  anye  filthinesse,  in  dcedc,  is  com- 
mitted within  the  composso  of  that  ground,  as  was  once  done 
in  Rome,  but  that  every  wanton  and  [his]  panimour,  cverye 
man  and  his  mistresse,  every  John  and  hb  Jonne,  every  knave 
and  his  queane  are  there  first  acquainted,  and  chcajien  the  mar- 
chandisc  in  that  place,  which  they  pay  for  else  where,  as  they 
can  agree.  1  These  wonnes,  when  they  dare  not  nestle  in  the 
pescod  at  home,  find  refuge  abrodo  and  &r  hidde  iu  tlie  eares 
of  other  mens  come. 
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Every  vauter  in  one  blind  taveme  or  other  is 
tenant  at  will,  to  which  she  toUeth  resort,  and 
playes  the  stale  to  utter  their  victuals,  and  helpc  them  to  emptie 
their  muslie  uaFkes.  There  is  she  so  entreated  with  woordes 
and  received  with  curtesie,  that  every  back  roome  in  the  house 
is  at  her  conunaimdemcnt.  Some  that  have  neyther  land  to 
mainteine  them,  nor  good  occupation  to  get  their  bread,  desi- 
rous to  strowte  it  with  the  best,  yet  disdayning  to  live  by  the 
sweat  of  their  browes,  liave  founde  out  this  cast  of  lodgerde- 
mayne  to  playe  fast  and  loose  among  their  neighbours.  If 
any  part  of  musicke  have  suffred  sliipwrecke  and  arived  by  for- 
tune at  their  fingers  endes,  with  shewe  of  gentility  they  take 
up  faire  houses,  receive  lusty  lasses  at  a  price  for  boordes,  and 
pipe  from  morning  till  evening  for  wood  and  coale.  By  the 
brothers,  cosens,  uncles,  great  grandsiers,  and  suche  like 
acquayntance  of  their  gheastes,  they  drink  the  best,  they  syt 
rent  free,  they  have  tlieir  owne  table  spread  to  their  handes 
without  wearing  the  strings  of  their  purse,  or  any  thing  else 
but  housholdc  and  honestie.  When  resort  so  encreaselh  that 
they  grow  in  suspition,  and  the  pottes  which  are  sent  so  often 
to  the  taveme  gette  such  a  knock  before  they  come  home,  that 
they  returne  their  maister  a  cracke  to  liis  credite,  though  hee 
bee  calletl  in  question  of  his  life,  he  hath  ehifles  yenough  to 
avoyd  the  blank.  If  their  houses  bee  searched,  sorae^  instru- 
mente  of  musicke  is  laide  in  sighte  to  dazell  the  eyes  of  every 
oflicer,  and  all  that  are  lodged  in  the  house  by  night,  or  frequent 
it  by  day,  come  thither  as  pupillcs  to  be  well  schoolde.  Other 
there  are,  which  beyiig  so  knownc  that  they  are  the  bye  word 
of  every  mans  mouth,  and  pointed  at  commonly  as  they  passe 
the  streetes,  eytber  couch  themselves  in  allies  or  blinde  lanes, 
or  take  sanctuary  in  Krieries,  or  live  a  mile  from  the  cittee, 
like  Venus  nunnesin  a  cloyster  of  Nuington,  RatlifF,  Islington, 
Hogsdon  or  some  such  place,  where  like  penitentcs  they  deny 
the  world,  and  spende  Iheire  dayes  in  double  devotion  ;  and 
when  they  are  weery  of  contemplation,  to  consort  themselves 
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ami  renue  tlieir  acquaintance,  tliey  visit  Theaters,  where  they 
make  full  accompt  of  a  pray  before  tliey  depart. 

Soloa  made  no  law  for  parricides,  because  he  feared  that  he 
should  rather  put  men  in  mind  to  commit  such  oOfences,  then 
by  any  strange  punishment  geve  them  a  bit  to  keep  them 
under  J  and  1  intend  not  to  shew  you  al  that  I  see,  nur  half 
that  I  here  of  these  abuses,  lest  you  judge  me  more  wilful  to 
teach  them,  then  willing  to  forbid  them.  I  looke  slil  when 
Players  shoulde  cast  me  tlieir  gauntlettes,  and  challenge  a  corn- 
bate  for  entring  so  farre  into  theyr  possessions,  as  thoughe  I 
made  them  Lordes  of  this  Misrule,  or  the  very  schoolemaisters 
of  these  abuses :  though  the  best  clarks  be  of  Uiat  opinion, 
they  heare  not  mee  saye  so.  Tlxere  are  more  bowses  then 
parishe  churches,  more  maydes  then  Maulkin,  more  wayes  to 
the  wood  then  one,  and  more  causes  in  nature  then  effieientes. 
The  carpenter  rayseth  not  his  frame  without  tooles.lnor  tlie 
Divcll  liJ3  woorke  without  instrumentes :  were  not  Players  the 
meane  to  make  tliese  assembHes,Buchc  multitudes  woulde  hardly 
b«e  drawne  in  so  narrowe  a  roomeJ  They  seeke  not  to  hurte, 
but  desire  to  please :  they  have  purgetl  their  comedies  of 
wanton  spcaches,  yet  the  corne  wliich  they  sell  is  full  of  cockle, 
and  tlie  drinke  that  they  drawe  overcharged  with  dregge«. 
lliere  is  more  in  them  then  we  perceive:  the  Divell  standes  at 
our  elbowe  when  we  see  not,  speaks  when  we  heare  him  not, 
strikes  when  we  feele  not,  and  woundeth  sore  when  he  rasetb 
no  skinne  nor  rentes  the  fleshe.  In  those  tliingcs  that  we  lest 
mistrufit  the  greatest  daunger  doeth  often  lurke  i  fthc  countrie- 
moA  is  more  afraid  of  the  serpent  that  is  hid  in  the  grasse^ 
titan  tlie  wilde  beaste  that  openly  feedes  upon  the  mountaines  : 
the  marriner  is  more  endaungered  by  privye  shelves  then 
knoweu  roekes :  the  £ouldier  is  sooner  killeil  with  a  little  bullet 
then  a  long  sworde^  Tliere  is  more  perill  in  close  fistuloea 
then  outward  sores,  in  secret  ambushc  then  maync  battolos,  in 
undermining  then  pkyno  assaulting,  in  firiondcs  then  foes,  in 
civill  diaoorde  tlien  forrayne  warres.     Small  are  the  abuses. 
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[and  slight  are  the  faultes  that  q$uB&J»  Theaters  escape  the 
poets  pen ;  but  tall  cedars  from  little  graynes  shoote  high  ; 
greate  oakes  from  slender  rootes  spread  wide  :  large  slreanw 
from  narrowe  springes  runn  farre  :  one  little  sparke  fiers  a' 
whole  citie  :  one  dramme  of  EUeborns  raunsanks  every  vayne  : 
the  fishc  Remora  liath  a  small  body,  and  great  force  to  staye 
shippes  agaynst  wiude  and  tide  ;  Ichneumon,  a  little  worrae, 
overcomes  tlie  elephant ;  the  viper  slayes  the  bull ;  the  weeaell 
the  cockatrice,  and  the  weakest  waspc  stingeth  the  stoutest 
man  of  warre.  Whe  height  of  Heaven  is  taken  by  the  stoiTc  : 
the  bottome  of  the  sea  sounded  willi  lead :  the  farthest 
cost  discovered  by  compasse  :  the  secrets  of  nature  searched  by 
wit :  the  anotomy  of  man  set  out  by  experience ;  but  tlie 
abuses  of  Plaies  cannot  be  showen,  because  they  passe  the 
degrees  of  the  instrument,  reacli  of  the  plummet,  sight  of  the 
minde,  and  for  tryall  are  never  broughte  to  the  touchstone. 
Therefore,  he  that  wil  avoydo  the  open  shame  of  privie  sinne, 
the  common  plague  of  private  offences,  the  greate  wrackes  of 
little  rocke?,  the  sure  disease  of  uncertaine  causes,  must  set 
hande  to  the  sterne,  and  eye  to  his  steppes  to  shun  the  occasion 
as  neere  as  bo  can  ;  neither  running  to  bushes  for  renting  his 
clothes,  nor  rent  his  clothes  for  emparing  Ixis  tlirift,  nor  walke 
upon  yse  for  taking  of  a  fall,  nor  take  a  fall  for  bnising  Inm- 
selfe,  nor  go  to  Theaters  for  beeing  allured,  nor  once  bee 
allured  for  feare  of  abuse. 

HuDduica,  a  notable  woman  and  a  Queene  of  Englande  that 
time  that  Nero  was  Emperour  of  Rome,  haWng  some  of  the 
Romans  in  garrison  heere  against  lier,in  an  oration  which  she 
made  to  her  subjects,  seemed  utterly  to  conterane  their  force 
and  laugh  at  their  folly.  For  shee  accounted  them  unworthy 
the  name  of  men,  or  title  of  souldiers,  because  they  were 
smoothly  appareled,  soft  lodged,  daintely  feasted,  bathed  in 
wamie  waters,  rubbed  with  sweet  oyntments,  strewd  with  fine 
The  Qiieeoes  poulders,  wine  swillers,  singers,  dauncers  and 
Majestic.  players.     God  hath  now  bles6e<l  England  witli 
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a  Quoene,  in  vertue  excellent,  in  power  mighty,  ifl  glory  re- 
nowned, in  government  politike,  in  possession  rich,  breaking 
her  foes  with  the  bent  of  her  browe,  ruling  her  subjects  with 
sliaking  her  hand,  removing  debate  by  diligent  foresight,  BUing 
her  chests  witli  the  fruites  of  peace,  miuistring  justice  by  order 
of  law^  refunning  abuses  with  great  regarde,  and  bearing  her 
swoorfj  so  even,  that  neither  tlie  poore  are  trodc  under  foote, 
nor  the  rich  suffred  to  looke  to  hye :  nor  Rome,  nor  France, 
nor  tyrant,  nor  Turke  dare  for  their  lives  to  enter  the  list.  But 
we,  unworthy  servants  of  so  milde  a  mistresse,  degenerate 
children  of  so  good  a  mother,  unthankful  subjects  of  so  loving 
a  prince,  wound  her  swete  hart  with  abusing  her  lenitie,  and 
itir  Jupiter  to  anger  to  send  us  a  storke  that  ehal  devours  us. 
How  often  hath  her  Majestie,  with  the  grave  advice  of  her 
whole  Councel,  set  downe  the  limits  of  apparel  to  every  degree, 
and  how  soonc  againe  hath  the  pride  of  our  harts  overBowen 
the  chanel  ?  Howe  many  times  hath  accesse  to  theat<»rs  beene 
restrained,  and  howe  boldely  againe  have  we  recntred  ?  over- 
lashing  in  api«irel  is  so  common  a  fault,  that  the  verye  hyer- 
lings  of  some  of  our  plaiers,  which  stand  at  reversion  of  v>  by 
the  weeke,  jet  under  gpntleniens  noses  io  sutes  of  silke,  exer- 
cising tiiem  selves  to  prating  on  the  stage,  and  common  s<'offing 
when  they  come  abrode,  wiiere  they  looke  askance  over  the 
shoulder  at  every  man  of  whom  the  Sunday  before  they  begged 
an  almes.  I  speako  not  this  as  though  every  one  that  pro- 
fesseth  the  qualitie  so  abused  him  selfe,  for  it  is  wel  knowen 
that  some  of  them  are  sober,  discrcete,  properly  g^  ^  . 
learned,  honest  housholders,  and  citizens  well  modest,  if  1  be 
thought  on  amoDge  their  neighbours  at  home, 
though  the  pride  of  their  shadowes  (I  meane  those  hangbyes 
whome  they  succour  with  stipend)  cause  them  to  bee  somewhat 
il  talked  of  abrode. 

And  as  some  of  the  players  arc  farre  from  abuse,  so  some  of 
thoir  playes  are  without  rebuke,  which  are  easily   reraem- 
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bered,  as  qaiddT  leckoned.  Tbe  two  prose 
bookes  pbred  at  the  Bdsavage,  wbere  you  shall 
finde  Derer  a  wootde  without  witte,  never  a  line 
witlioat  pidi,  ner^er  a  letter  placed  in  vaine.  The  Jew,  and 
Pudame,  shone  at  the  Boll ;  the  one  representing  the  greedi- 
nesse  of  woridlj  chosers,  and  Uoodr  mindes  of  usurers ;  the 
T«TT  tivelr  describing  bowe  seditions  estates  with  their 
devises,  &lse  friendes  with  their  owne  swoords,  and  re- 

hpffinw^mwiitOT^gm  t\mr  nmrtt^  KnatrtMt  nrt^  rmww^hrrtrnntt '^   neither 

widi  amoroos  gesture  wounding  the  eye,  nor  with  slovenly 
taEke  hurting  the  eares  of  the  cfaast  hearers.  The  Black 
Smiths  Danghtier,  and  Catilins  Conspiracies,  usually  brought  in 
attfae  Theater:  the  firste  containing  the  trechery  of  Turks,  the 
honoorahle  boontre  of  a  noUe  ndnd,  the  shining  of  vertue  in 
dirfuBw.,  lite  last  because  it  is  knowen  to  be  a  pig  of  mine 
owne  Sowe,  I  will  speake  the  lesse  of  it ;  onely  giving  you  to 
imdefsland  Aat  tbe  whole  mark  which  I  shot  at  in  that  woorke 
WIS  to  dnwe  the  rewarde  of  trajtors  in  Catiline,  and  the 
necessary  government  of  learned  men  in  tbe  person  of  Cicero, 
which  fbrsees  every  danger  that  is  likely  to  happen,  and  for- 
stalles  it  continually  ere  it  take  effect.  Therefore  I  give  these 
playes  tbe  commendation  that  Maximus  Tyrius 

gave  to  Homers  works — nakk  lUw  yap  to  'O^pov  ftny, 
ou  ArMV  nk  taXXtara,  lau  ^dvwrant,  mi  oVvAh  fuwrda  wpiwmra  aXXa  ov 
wwn  KoXA,  ovAf  act  uXa. 

These  playes  are  good  playes  and  sweete  playes,  and  of  all 

playes  tbe  best  playes,  and  most  to  be  liked,  woorthy  to  be 

soung  of  the  Muses,  or  set  out  with  the  cunning  of  Roscius 

„.  him  self,  yet  are  they  not  fit  for  every  mans  dyet : 

Playes  are  not        .  ,  , 

to  be  made  neither  ought  they  commonly  to  be  showen.  Now, 
commoD.  j£>  ^jjy  jj^gjj  ^j^g  jjjg  ^j^y  jj^y  ggj£g  have  penned 

comedyes  in  time  past,  and  inveigh  so  egerly  against  them 
here,  let  him  knowe  that  Semel  insanavimits  omnes:  I  have 
sinned,  and  am  sorry  for  my  fault :  he  runnes  far  that  never 
tumes :  better  late  then  never.     I  gave  my  selfe  to  that  ex- 
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ercise  in  hope  to  thrive,  but  I  burnt  one  randle  to  &eeke  ano- 
ther, and  lost  botlie  my  time  and  my  travell  when  1  had  done. 
Thus  sithe  I  have  in  my  voyage  suffred  wracke  with  Ulisses, 
and  wringing-wett  scambled  with  life  to  the  shore,  stand  from 
mec  Nausicaa  with  all  thy  traine,  till  I  wipe  the  blot  from  my 
forhcad,  and  with  sweete  springs  wasli  away  the  salt  froth  that 
cleaves  to  my  soule.  Meane  time,  if  players  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  the  abuses  that  growe  by  these  assembiyes,  I  woulde 
not  have  them  to  aunswere,  as  Pilades  did  for  the  theaters  of 
Rome  when  they  were  complayncd  on,  and  Augustus  waxed 
angrye  :  **  This  resorte,  O  Cmsar,  is  good  for  thee,  oion  inivta 
for  heere  wee  keepc  thousandes  of  idle  Iieds  oceu-  ^"S"*'*- 
pied,  which  else  peradventure  would  brue  some  mischiefe." 
A  fit  cloude  to  cover  their  abuse,  and  not  unlike  to  the  starting 
hole  that  Lucinius  founde,  who  like  a  greedy  surveiour,  beeing 
sent  into  Fraunce  to  governe  the  countrye,  robbed  them  and 
spoyled  them  of  all  their  treasure  with  imreasonable  taskes : 
at  the  last,  when  his  crueltie  was  so  lowdely  cryed  out  on  that 
every  man  heard  it,  and  all  his  packing  did  savour  so  stronge 
that  Augustus  smelt  it,  hee  brought  the  good  Einperour  into 
his  house,  £apped  liim  in  the  mouth  with  a  smootli  lye,  and 

tolde  him,  that  for  his  sake  and  the  safctio  of  nt 

'  Players  corn- 

Rome,  hee  gathered  that  riches,  the  better  to  im-   pared  to  Im- 

poverish  the  countrie  for  rysing  in  armes,  and  so 

holdo  the  poore  Frenchmenues  noees  to  the  grindstone  for  ever 

after. 

A  bad  excuse  is  better,  they  say,  then  none  at  all.     Hee. 

because  the  Frenchman  paid  tribute  everj'  raoneth,  into  xiiii 

monetlis  devided  the  yeere :  these,  because  they  are  allowed 

to  play  every  Sunday,  make  4  or  5  Sundayes  at  least  every 

weeke  ;  and  all  that  is  doone  is  good  for  Augustus,  to  busy  the 

wits  of  his  people  for  nmning  a  wool-gathenng,  and  emptie 

their  purses  for  thriving  to  fast.     Though  Lucinius  had  the 

cast  to  plaister  upp  his  credite  with  the  losse  of  his  money,  I 

trust  that  they  whicli  have  the  swoorde  in  their  hands  among 
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US  to  par^  away  this  putrified  Besh,  are  sharp  sighted  and  wil 
not  80  easely  be  deluded. 

EpiHiola  ad  Marcus  Aurelius  saith,  that  players  falling  frum 
just  labour  to  unjuste  idlenesee  doe  make  moro 
trewands,  and  ill  husbands,  tlien  if  open  schooles  of  unthriAs 
and  vacabounds  were  kept.  Who  soever  readeth  his  epistle 
to  Lambert,  the  governour  of  Hellespont,  when  players  were 
banisheil,  Shall  finde  more  against  them,  in  plainer  temies, 
tlien  I  will  utter.  '^^/7-^'   '     '■'''     ' 

Tliis  have  I  set  downe  of  the  abuses  of  poets,  pipere  and 
players^^vhich  bring  us  to  pleasure,  slouth,  sleepe,  sinne,  and 
without  repcnlaunce  to  death  and  the  dcvillj  wliiche  I  have 
not  confirmed  by  autlioritie  of  Scriptures/oecause  they  are 
not  able  to  stand  uppe  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  sithens  they 
dare  not  abide  the  fielde,  where  the  worde  of  God  doth  bid 
them  battaile,  but  runne  to  antiquities  (though  nothing  bo 
Scrmtiires  more  ancient  then  holy  Scriptures)  I  have  given 
Players.  them  a  volley  of  prophan  writers  to  begin  the 
skirmish,  and  doone  mv  indevour  to  bcate  them  from  their 
holdes  with  their  owne  weapons.  The  patient  that  «nl  be 
cured  of  his  owne  accord  must  eeeke  the  meane :  if  every 
'  man  desire  to  save  one,  and  drawe  his  owne  feete  from 
Theaters,  it  shall  prevaile  as  much  against  these  abuses,  as 
Homers  Moly  against  witelicrafl,  or  Pliuies  peristcrion  against 
the  byting  of  dogges. 

God  hath  armed  every  creatiu-e  against  Ids  enemie ;  tlie 
lyon  with  pawes,  the  bull  witli  homes,  the  bore  with  tuskes, 
the  vidture  witli  talleuts,  harts,  hindes,  hares  and  such  like  with 
swiftnesse  of  feet,  because  they  are  fcarefull,  every  one  of 
them  putting  his  gifte  in  practise ;  but  man,  which  is  lord  of 
the  whole  earth,  for  whose  service  herbes,  trees,  rootes,  plants, 
fish,  fuule  and  beasts  of  the  fielde  were  first  made,  is  farre 
woi-se  tlien  tlie  brute  beastes :  for  they,  endeweil  but  with 
sence,  doe,  aypaUre  talvtaria  ct  deciinare  norui,  sceke  Uiat 
which  hclpes  them,  and  forsake  that  whicli  hurtes  them. 
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Man  is  enriched  witli  reason  and  knowledge ;  with  know- 
ledge to  serve  his  maker  and  governe  himselfe  ;  with  reason 
to  distinguish  good  and  ill,  and  chose  the  best>  neither  refer- 
xiiig  Uie  one  to  the  glory  of  God,  nor  using  the  other  to  hie 
owne  profile . 

Fire  and  ayre  mount  upwardes,  eartli  and  water  CoiT^™  n^- 
sinke  downe,  and  every  insensible  body  els  never  cum  moveu- 
rests  til  it  bring  it  selfe  to  his  owne  home.  But  ^j'^lbM-" 
we,  which  have  both  sense,  reason  wit  and  under-  quifscunt. 
standing,  are  ever  overlashing,  passing  our  bounds,  going 
beyond  our  limites,  never  keeping  our  selves  Man  unmiad- 
within  compasse,  nor  once  loking  after  the  place'"'"^ '"'^"**- 
from  whence  we  came,  and  whither  we  muste  in  spighte  of  our 
hartes.  Aristotle  thinketh  that  in  greate  windes  Hin.  Auetnal. 
the  Bees  carry  little  stones  in  tlieir  mouthes  to  peyse  their 
bodies,  leste  they  bee  canned  awny  or  kept  from  their  hives, 
onto  whiche  they  desire  to  returne  with  tlie  fruites  of  their 
labour.  The  crane  is  said  to  rest  uppon  one  leg.  and  holding 
uppe  the  other  keeps  a  pebble  in  her  claw,  which  as  soone  as 
the  sences  are  bound  by  approche  of  sleepe  falles  to  the 
grounde,  and  with  the  noyse  of  the  knock  against  the  earth 
makes  her  awake,  whereby  shee  is  ever  ready  to  prevent  her 
enemyes.  Geese  are  foolish  byrdes,  yet  when  they  fl)*©  over 
the  mount  Taurus  they  showe  great  wisdome  in  their  own 
defence ;  for  they  stop  their  pipes  ful  of  gravel  to  avoide 
gaggling,  and  so  by  silence  escape  the  eagles.  Woodcocks, 
|;though  they  lack  witte  to  save  them  selves,  yet  they  want  not 
wit  to  avoyde  hurte,  when  they  thrust  their  heads  in  a  bushe 
and  thinke  their  bodyes  out  of  danger.  But  wee.  which  are 
so  brittle  that  we  breake  witli  every  fiUop,  so  weake  that  we 
are  drawne  with  every  threail,  so  light  that  wee  are  blowen 
away  with  every  blast,  so  unsteady  that  we  slip  in  every 
ground,  neither  ]ieyse  our  bodyes  against  the  winde,  nor  stand 
uppon  one  legge  for  sleeping  too  much,  nor  close  upp  our 
lippes  for  betraying  our  selves,  nor  use  any  witte  to  gard« 
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our  owne  persons,  nor  shewe  our  selves  willing  to  shunne  our 
owne  harmes,  running  most  greedily  to  those  places  where 
wee  are  soonest  overthrowne.  I  can  not  liken  our  affection 
better  then  to  an  arrowe,  which,  getting  libertie,  with  winges 
is  carr}*ed  bcyonde  our  reach  ;  kejite  in  tlic  i]uiver  it  is  still 
at  commaundemeut :  or  to  a  dogge ;  let  him  slippe,  be  is 
straiglit  out  of  sight ;  holde  him  in  the  lease,  bee  never 
stirres  :  or  to  a  colte  ;  give  him  the  bridle,  he  fiinges  about ; 
raiue  him  hard  and  you  may  I'ule  him :  or  to  a  ship ;  hoyst 
the  sayles,  it  runnes  on  head ;  let  fall  the  ancour,  all  is  well : 
or  to  Pandoraes  boxe ;  lift  upp  the  lidde,  out  flyes  the  Devil ; 
shut  it  up  fast^  it  cannot  hurt  us. 

Let  us  but  shut  uppe  our  eares  to  poets,  pipers  and 
players ;  pull  our  fccte  backe  from  resorte  to  theaters,  and 
turne  away  our  eyes  from  beholding  of  vanitie,  the  greatest 
storine  of  abuse  will  beeoverblowne,and  a  faire  path  troden  to 
amendment  of  life :  weru  not  we  so  foolish  to  taste  every 
drugge  and  buy  every  trifle,  players  woulde  shut  in  their 
shops,  and  carry  their  tmsh  to  some  other  country. 

Themislocles  in  setting  a  peoce  of  his  ground  to  sale,  among 
all  the  commodities  which  were  reckoned  uppo,  straigliUy 
charged  the  cryer  to  proclaime  this,  that  bee  which  bought  it 
should  have  a  good  neighbour.  If  players  can  promise  in 
woordtis,  and  pcrformc  it  in  decdes,  proclame  it  in  their  billes, 
and  make  it  good  in  their  Theaters,  that  there  is  nothing  there 
noysome  to  the  body,  nor  hurtful!  to  the  soule,  and  that 
every  one  which  comes  to  buy  their  jostos  shall  have  at)  honest 
neighbour,  tagge  and  ragge,  cutte  and  long  tayle,  goe  thither 
and  spare  not,  otherwise  I  advise  you  to  keepe  you  thence :  my 
selfe  will  beginne  to  leade  the  dauuce. 

I  make  just  reckuiiiug  Uj  bee  lielde  for  a  Sioiko  in  dealing 
so  hardly  with  these  (xx)ple ;  but  all  the  keyes  hange  not  at 
one  mans  girdell,  neither  doe  these  open  the  lockes  to  all 
abuses.  There  are  other  which  have  a  share  with  them  in 
their  schooles ;  therfore  ought  they  to  daunce  the  same  romide, 
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and  be  partakers  together  of  the  same  rebuke.  Fencers,  Dicers, 
Daunccrs,  Tumblers,  Carders  and  Bowlers. 

Dauncera  aud  Tumblers,  because  they  are  dumbe  nauncer*  and 
Players,  and  I  have  glaunced  at  them  by  the  way,  Tuinbler«, 
shall  be  let  passe  with  this  clause,  that  tliey  gather  no  assem- 
blyes,  and  goe  not  beyonde  the  precincts  which  Peter  Martyr 
in  his  Commentnryes  uppon  the  Judges  liath  set  them  downe. 
That  is,  if  they  will  exercise  those  quaUtyes,  to  doe  it  privilye 
for  the  health  and  agilitic  of  the  body,  referring  all  to  the 
glorie  of  God. 

Dycers  and  Carders,  because  these  abuses  are  as  oicem  and 
commonly  cryed  out  on  as  usually  showen,  have  no  Carderi. 
neede  of  a  needelesse  discourse,  for  every  manne  seeth  tliem, 
and  they  stinke  almoste  in  every  mans  nose.    Com-  uowliog  Al- 
mon  bowling  allyes  are  privy  raothes,  that  eate  ^'^y^ 
uppe  the  creditc  of  many  idle  citizens,  whose  gaines  at  home 
are  not  able  to  weigh  downe  their  losses  abroade ;    whose 
shopj»es  are  so  farre  from  maintaining  tlieir  play,  that  their 
wives  and  children  cry  out  for  bread,  and  goe  to  bedde  supper* 
lessB  ofle  in  the  yeere, 

I  woulde  reade  you  a  lecture  of  these  abuses,  but  ray  Schoole 
so  increaseth  that  1  cannot  touch  all,  nor  stand  to  amplifie  every 
poynte.  One  worde  of  fencing,  and  so  a  conffi  to 
all  kinde  of  playes.  The  knowledge  in  weapons 
may  boe  gathered  to  be  necessary  in  a  common  wealth  by  tbe 
Senators  of  Rome,  who  in  the  time  of  Catilins  con- 
spiracyes  caused  Schooles  of  Defence  to  be  erected 
in  Capua,  that  teaching  the  people  howe  to  warde,  and  how  to 
locke,  howe  to  tlirust  and  howe  to  strike,  they  might  the  more 
safely  coape  with  their  enemyes.  As  the  arte  of  logicjuc  was 
first  sette  downe  for  a  role  by  whiclie  wee  might  confirmare 
nostra  et  re/titare  aiiena,  confirme  our  owne  reasons  and  con- 
fute the  aUegations  of  our  adversaryes,  the  end  being  trueth, 
which  one*  fished  out  by  the  horde  incoiinter  of  eithers  argu- 
mentes,  like  fire  by  the  knockinge  of  flintes  togither,  lx>the 


Fencer*. 


Salust. 
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partes  shoulde  be  satisfied  and  strive  do  more.  And  1  judge 
that  the  craft  of  defence  was  first  devised  to  save  our  selves 
harmelessc,  and  holde  enimies  still  at  advantage,  the  ende 
being  right,  which  once  througliely  tryed  out  at  handye 
stroakes,  neither  hee  tliat  offered  injurie  should  have  his  wil, 
nor  he  that  was  threatened  take  any  hurte;  but  boUi  be  con- 
tented and  shake  bandes. 

Those  daycs  are  nowe  changed :  the  skill  of  logicians  is 
exercised  in  caveling;  the  cunning  of  fencers  applied  to  quar- 
relling: they  thinke  themselves  no  schollers,  if  they  be  not  able 
to  finde  out  a  knotte  in  every  rushe ;  these  no  men,  if  for 
stirring  of  a  strawe  they  prove  not  their  valure  uppon  some 
bodies  fleshe.  Every  Duns  will  bee  a  carper;  every  Dicke 
Swashe  a  common  cutter.  But  as  they  bake,  many  times  so 
they  brue :  selfe  doe,  aelfe  have :  they  whette  their  swords 
against  themselves,  pull  the  house  on  tlieir  ownc  heades,  re* 
turne  home  by  Weeping  Crosse,  and  fewe  of  Ihem  come  to  an 
honest  ende ;  for  the  same  water  that  drives  the  mil,  decayeth 
it :  tlie  wood  is  eaten  by  the  worrae  that  breedes  within  it :  the 
goodnes  of  a  knife  cuts  the  owners  finger :  the  adders  death  is 
her  owno  broode ;  tlie  fencers  scath  his  owne  knowledge. 
Whether  their  harts  be  hardened  which  use  that  exercise,  or 
God  geve  them  over,  I  knowe  not  well :  I  have  read  of  none 
good  that  practised  it  muche.  Comraodus,  the 
fencer  aud     Eniperour,  so  dehghted  in  it,  that  often  times  he 

exercised  in  gj^g  Q^e  or  other  at  home  to  keepe  his  fingers  in 
niuruer. 

use  }  and  one  day  hee  gathered  all  the  sicke,  lame, 

and  the  impotent  people  in  one  place,  where  hee  hampred  tlieir 

feete  with  strange  devises,  gave  them  soft  spungus  in  their 

handfts  to  throwe  at  him  for  stones,  and  with  a  great  clubbe 

knatched  them  all  on  the  bed  as  they  had  been  giauntes. 

,     EpaminonJas,  a  famous  captaine,  sore  hurte  in  a 
Epaminomla*     *  »^  ' 

miiide  DO  liis  batlayle,  and  carried  out  of  the  feelde  halfe  dead, 
buckler.  ^hen  tydinges  was  broughte  him  that  his  souldiers 
gotte  the  day,  asked  presently  what  became  of  his  buckler  ? 
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whereby  it  appeareth  that  he  loved  his  weapons,  but  I  finde  it 
not  said  that  he  was  a  fencer.  Therefore  I  may  liken  them, 
which  would  not  have  men  sent  to  the  warre  till  they  are 
taughte  fencing,  to  those  superstitious  wiseinen  which  would 
not  take  upon  them  to  burye  the  bodies  of  their  friendes, 
before  tliey  had  beene  cast  unto  wilde  beastes.  Fencing  is 
growne  to  such  abuse,  that  I  may  well  compare  the  schollers  of 
tliis  schoole  to  them  that  provide  staves  for  their  owne  shoul- 
ders ;  that  foster  snakes  in  their  owne  bosoms ;  tlrnt  trust 
wolves  to  garde  their  sheepe^  and  Uie  men  of  Hyrcauia  that 
keepe  mastifFes  to  woorrye  themselves. 

Though  I  speake  tliis  to  the  shame  of  common  fencers,  I 
goe  not  aboute  the  bushe  with  souldiers.  Homer  calleth  tliem 
the  Sonnes  of  Jupiter,  the  images  of  God,  and  the  very  sheepe- 
herds  of  the  people  :  beeing  the  Sonnes  of  Jupiter,  they  are 
bountifull  to  the  meeke»  and  thunder  out  plagues  to  the  proude 
in  heart:  being  the  images  of  God.  they  are  the  welsprings  of 
justice,  which  gevcth  to  every  man  his  owne :  beeing  accompted 
the  shepheardes  of  the  people,  they  fight  with  tlie  woolfe  for 
tlie  safetie  of  their  flock,  and  keepe  of  the  enimie  for  the 
wealth  of  their  countrie.  Howe  full  are  poets  woorkes  of 
bucklers,  battels,  launees,  dartes,  bowes,  quivers,  speares,  Ja- 
velins, swords,  slaughters,  runners,  wrestlers,  charlottes,  horse 
and  men  at  armes  I  Agamemnon,  beyonde  the  name  of  a  king, 
Imth  this  title,  that  he  was  a  souldier.  Monolaus,  because  he 
loved  his  kcrcher  better  then  his  burgonet,  a  softe  bed  then  a 
hard  fieldo,  the  sound  of  instrumentes  then  neighing  of  steedes, 
a  layre  stable  then  a  foule  way,  is  let  slippe  without  prayse. 
If  Lycurgus,  before  hee  make  lawes  for  Sparta,  take  counsel! 
of  ApoUo  whether  it  were  good  for  him  to  t«ach  the  people 
thrifte,  and  husbandrie,  he  shalbe  charged  to  leave  those  pre- 
ceptes  to  the  white  Uverd  Hylotes.  Xtie  Spartanes  are  all 
Steele,  fashioned  out  of  tougher  mettall,  free  in  mind,  valiant 
in  hearty  servile  to  none ;  accustoming  their  fleshe  to  stripes, 
their  bodies  to  labour,  their  feete  to  hunting,  their  handes  to 
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fighting.  In  Crete,  Scythia,  Pereia,  Tliracia,  all  the  lawes 
tended  to  inaiut^aance  of  martial  discipliue.  Among  the 
Scythians  no  man  was  permitted  to  drinke  of  their  festivall 
cuppc,  which  had  not  manfully  killed  an  enlmy  in  fight.  I 
coulde  wish  it  in  Englaiide,  that  there  wore  greater  preferment 
for  the  valiant  Spartans^  then  the  sottishe  Hilotes ;  that  our 
lawes  were  directed  to  rewarding  of  those  wliose  lives  are  the 
first  tliat  must  be  hazarded  to  mainetcyne  the  liberty  of  the 
lawes.  The  gentlemen  of  Carthage  were  not  allowed  to  weare 
any  more  IJnkea  in  their  chayues,  then  they  had  scene  battailes* 
If  our  gallantes  of  Englande  might  carry  no  more  linkes  in 
their  chaynes,  uor  ringes  on  their  fingers,  then  tiiey  liave  fouglit 
feelds,  their  neckes  should  not  bee  very  often  wreatlied  in 
golde,  nor  their  handes  imbrodereJ  with  precious  stones.  If 
none  but  they  might  be  suffered  to  ilrinke  out  of  plate,  that 
have  ill  skirmish  slain  cue  of  her  Majesties  enimies,  many 
tliousands  shuuldt^  briog  earthen  pots  to  the  table. 

Let  us  learn  by  other  mens  harme  to  looke  to  our  selves. 
When  the  vKgyptiaus  were  moste  busy  in  their  husbandrie,  the 
Scythians  overnm  them  :  when  tlie  Assyrians  wer  looking  to 
their  tlirift,  the  Persians  wore  in  arraes,  and  overcam  them  : 
when  the  Trojans  thouglit  themselves  safest,  the  Greekes  were 
nearest :  when  Rome  was  a  sleepe,  the  Frenche  men  gave  a 
sharpc  assault  to  the  Capitol  1 :  when  the  Jewes  were  idle, 
tlieir  walles  were  rased  and  the  Romans  entred :  when  tlie 
Clialdees  were  sporting.  Babilon  was  sacked  :  wtien  the  Se- 
nators were  quiet,  no  garisons  in  Italy,  and  Pompcy  from  home, 
wicked  Catiline  began  Ids  mischevous  enter])rise.  We  are  like 
those  unthaukfuU  people  which  puffed  up  with  prosperity 
forget  the  good  tumes  they  received  in  adversity.  The  patient 
feeds  his  Phisition  with  gold  in  time  of  sicknes,  and  when  he  is 
wel,  scarsely  affoords  him  a  cup  of  water.  Some  there  are  that 
make  gods  of  soldiers  in  open  warrs,  and  trusse  them  up  like 
dogs  in  time  of  peace.  Take  lieed  of  the  foxeford  night  cap ;  I 
lueane  tliose  schoolemeu  that  cry  out  upon  Mars,  calling  him 
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tlie  blowly  god,  the  angry  god,  the  furious  gml,  the  mad  god, 
moxC^nufUf^  the  tearo  thirsty  god.  Tliese  are  but  casts  of  their 
office  and  wordes  of  course.  That  is  a  vain  brag,  aud  a  false 
allarme  tliat  Tullie  gives  to  soldiers, 

Ceiiant  urma  togig,  concedat  laurta  tingum 
Let  guuus  to  gouiiK,  aud  bucklers  yeeld  to  bookes. 

If  the  enimy  beseege  us,  cut  off  our  victuals,  prevent  forreine 
aide,  girt  iu  the  cit)',  and  bring  the  ramme  to  the  wallos,  it  is 
not  Cicerocs  tongue  that  can  peerce  their  armour  to  wound 
the  body,  nor  Archimedes  pnckes,  and  lines,  and  circles,  and 
triaugles,  and  rhombus,  and  riffe  raffe  that  hath  any  force  to 
drive  them  backc.  Whilst  the  one  chats,  his  throte  is  cut ; 
whilest  the  other  syttes  drawing  mathematicall  fictions,  the 
enimie  standes  with  a  swoord  at  his  breast.  Hee  that  talketfa 
muclie  and  doeth  little  is  like  unto  him  that  sailes  witli  a  side 
wind,  and  is  borne  with  the  tide  to  a  wrong  shore.  If  tliey 
meano  to  doe  any  goode  in  decde,  bidde  them  follow  Demos- 
thenes and  joyTie  with  Phocion  ;  when  they  have  geven  us  good 
counsel  in  wordes,  make  muche  of  souldiers  that  are  ready  to 
execute  the  same  with  their  swoordes.  Bee  not  carclesse ; 
plough  with  weapons  by  your  sides ;  studie  with  a  booke  in 
one  hand,  a  darte  in  the  other ;  enjoy  peace  with  provision  for 
warre;  when  you  have  left  the  sandos  behindo  you,  looke  well 
to  the  rockes  that  lie  before  you  ;  let  not  the  overcomming  one 
tempest  make  you  secure,  but  have  an  eye  to  the  cloud  that 
comes  from  the  south,  and  threnteneth  rayne.  The  least  over- 
sight in  dangerous  seas  may  cast  you  away  :  the  least  discon- 
tinuaunce  of  martiall  exercise  geve  you  the  foyle.  When 
Achilles  loytered  in  his  tent,  geving  eare  to  rousicke,  bis 
souldiers  were  bidde  to  a  hot  brcakefaste.  Hannibal?  power 
received  more  hurte  in  one  dayes  ease  at  Capua,  then  in  al  the 
conflicts  they  had  at  Cannas.  It  were  not  good  for  us  to 
flatter  our  selves  with  these  golden  dayes :  highe  floodes  have 
lowe  dbbes ;  hotte  fevers  could  crampos ;  long  daies  shorte 


enwm  Mfer  fort 

grooadso  &iiitAil 

oat  it  ""g^* 

hip  bit  ik  ^g^  be  loBcaed,  sever  kiogdam 
iKitai^WaBe^ed.  Sc^  beloee  he  levied 
vaBei  of  Offtbfl^  gnm  fail  aooldiax  the  print 
I  a  akm  to  fas  iliiiiii;  oar  nriniini,  with 
•H^  eolm  OB  villi  toeod,  and  fickad  op  our 
cf  «»£.  TWj  do  but  ton;  the  t^de,  wmtch 
d  vsyt  ftr  tko  iCK^oo^  diot  with  the  sbot  of 
fe  p^»  6r  d.  BoK  tiiMt  God  tliot  ocitber 
ApyHrti  far  the  Ivve  of  Isi^  Ifaot  ibctehelfa 
oHt  Iv  anBOi  fiom  ■■■■■wig  to  ereaii^  to  cover  hU  chQdren 
(fts  tbe  ba  dotb  ber  dkickra  vitb  the  AaAam  of  ber  wiogs) 
wilb  the  boEOtb  of  Ub  Booikb  ohafi  owithioiac  fefaeot,  with  tbeir 

facore  of  tbetr  ovoe  devues. 

-  .  KotwitbrtudiDg,  it  beboreth  us  in  the  mean 

•euon  Dot  to  sticke  in  tbe  mrer,  and  gape  for 
mccowr  wiUioiit  OBaog  sooae  ordinarye  vaje  uur  selves ;  or  to 
Itv  wmUowxDg  like  lubbers  in  the  ship  of  the  ooaunon  wealth, 
crying  Loid,  Lord !  when  we  see  the  Teaadl  toyle,  but  joyntly 
lay  ooT  faftoils  and  beads  and  helpes  together  to  avoido  the 
danger,  y^^  save  that  wluch  must  be  the  siu^ty  of  us  all.  For 
as  to  the  body  ther  are  many  members  serving  to  severall  uses, 
the  eye  to  see,  the  eare  to  heare,  the  noee  to  smell,  the  tongue 
to  tast,  the  hand  to  touch,  the  feet  to  beare  the  whole  burden 
of  the  rest,  and  every  one  dischargelh  hisduety  witltout  grudg- 
ing, so  8lwulde_Ute_who[e_body-o£-the  cpminon  wealth  consist 
of  fellow  laborers,  all  generally  serving  one  head,  and  particu- 
larly following  tlieir  trade  without  repining.  From  the  head 
to  Uie  footc,  from  top  to  the  toe,  there  slioulde  nothing  be 
vaine,  no  body  idle.  Jupiter  himself  shall  stand  for  example, 
who  is  ever  in  worke,  still  mouving  and  turning  about  the 
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heavens :  if  he  should  pull  his  hand  from  the  frame,  it  were 
impossible  for  the  world  to  endure.  All  would  be  day,  or  al 
night;  al  Spring  or  al  Auturae  ;  all  Sommer  or  all  Winter;  al 
beate  or  al  could;  al  moysture  or  al  drowgiit;  no  time  to  til, 
no  time  to  sow ;  no  time  to  plant,  no  time  to  reape ;  the  earth 
barren,  the  rivers  stopt,  the  seas  stayde,  tlie  seasons  chaunged, 
and  the  whole  course  of  nature  overthrowne.  The  meane 
must  labor  to  serve  the  mighty ;  the  mighty  must  study  to 
defend  the  meane.  The  subjects  must  sweat  in  obedience  to 
their  Prince ;  the  Prince  must  have  a  care  over  his  poore 


If  it  be  the  duety  of  every  man  in  a  common  wealth  one 
way  or  other  to  bestirre  Ivis  stoomps,  I  cannot  but  blame  those 
lither  contemplators  very  much,  which  sit  concluding  of  siUo- 
gismes  in  a  corner,  which  in  a  close  studye  in  the  Universitye 
coope  tticmselves  up  xl  yercs  togetlier,  studying  al  things  and 
professe  nothing.  The  bell  is  knowen  by  his  sounde,  the  birde 
by  her  voj'ce,  the  lion  by  his  rore,  the  tree  by  the  fruite,  a  man 
by  his  woorkes.  To  continue  so  long  without  mooviug,  to 
reade  so  much  without  teaching,  wliat  dififereth  it  from  a 
dumbe  picture,  or  a  dead  body  ?  No  man  is  bom  to  seek 
private  profit ;  part  for  his  countrie,  parte  for  his  freends,  part 
for  himselfc.  The  foole  that  comes  into  a  faire  garden  likes 
the  bcawty  of  the  flowers,  and  stickes  them  in  his  cap :  the 
phisition  cousidereth  their  nature,  and  puttes  them  in  the  pots, 
in  the  one  they  witlier  without  profite ;  in  the  other  tliey  serve 
to  the  health  of  the  bodie.  He  tliat  readeth  good  writers,  and 
pickes  out  their  flowers  for  his  owne  nose  is  like  a  foole :  hee 
that  preferreth  their  vertue  before  their  sweet  smel  is  a  good 
pliisition.  When  Anacharsis  travelled  all  over  Greece  to  sceke 
out  wise  men,  he  found  none  in  Athens,  though  no  doubt  there 
were  many  good  schoLlers  there;  but  comming  to  Chenas,  a 
blind  village  in  comparison  of  Athens,  a  Palcockes  lone,  he 
found  one  Miso,  well  governing  his  house,  looking  to  his 
grouade^  instructing  his  children,  teaching  his  family,  making 
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DKNig  bis  aoquayntance,  exhorting  his  neigh- 
to  love  and  friendeslup^  and  preaching  in  life ;  whom  the 
r,  Ibr  his  •ewrcitie  of  woordes,  plenty  of  workes,  ac- 
rwnn>lMl  the  ooelye  wiaemAn  that  ever  he  saw. 

1  tpmk  QOttfaift  to  pieferra  Botley  before  Oxeford,  a  cottage 
of  cW«m»  baforc  a  colledge  of  Muses,  Pans  pipe  before  Apollos 
hftrp ;  but  to  »bew  jou  that  poore  Miso  can  reade  you  such  a 
lecture  of  philosv^ihie  as  Aristotle  never  dreamed  on.  You 
must  uol  thrvste  yoni  h«ade»  in  a  tubbe  and  say  Bene  riri/, 
fin  Jnt^  kAfff,  hce  hath  lived  irell  Uiat  hath  loitred  well. 
fi^iriing  StrMows  geather  filth ;  flowing  rivers  are  ever  erweet. 
Oome  feoHk  with  your  sides,  the  harvest  i?greate,  the  laborers 
fHr :  piU  up  tbe  sluces,  let  out  TOur  springs,  geve  us  drink  of 
your  water,  light  your  torches  and  season  us  a  little  with  the 
aak  of  your  knowMge,  Let  Phoenix  and  Achilles,  Demos- 
UmMS  mad  Pbocaon>  Pericles  and  Cimon,  Lielius  and  Scipio, 
Nigklios  and  Cicero,  tb^  word  and  the  sword,  be  knitte 
togetbvr.  Set  your  talents  a  worke ;  lay  not  up  your  tresure 
for  taking  lust ;  teadi  early  and  late,  in  time  and  out  of  time ; 
nng  with  tbe  swan  to  the  last  houre.  Follow  the  dauncing 
chaplens  of  Gradivus  Mars,  which  chaunte  the  prayses  of 
Uieir  god  with  voyces,  and  tread  out  the  time  with  their  feet. 
Play  the  good  captayues :  exhort  your  souldiers  with  your 
toogoes  to  fight,  and  bring  the  first  ladder  to  the  wall  your 
selves :  sound  like  bcls  and  shine  like  lantemes ;  thunder  in 
words  and  glister  in  workes;  so  shall  you  please  God,  profite 
your  country,  honor  your  prince,  discharge  your  dueties,  ^ve 
up  a  good  nccompt  of  your  stewardship  ami  leave  no  sinne 
untouched,  no  abuse  unrebuked,  no  fault  unpunished. 

Sundry  are  the  abuses,  as  well  of  Univcreity4>s  as  other 


Carpers. 


places,  but  they  are  such  as  neither  become  me  to 
touch,  nor  every  idle  head  to  understand.  The 
Thurines  made  a  law  that  no  common  find  fault  should  meddle 
with   any   abuse   but   adulter^-.      Pythagoras   bound    all   his 
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scltuUers  to  &ve  yecrs  silence,  that  afisoono  as  ever  «;^^m  of 
they  crept  firom  the  shel,  they  might  not  aspire  to  Pithagoras- 
the  bouse  top.  It  is  not  good  for  every  man  to  travell  to 
Corinth,  nor  Inwfull  for  all  to  talk  what  they  list,  or  write 
what  they  please,  least  their  tongs  run  before  their  wits,  or 
their  pennea  make  liavock  of  tlieir  paper,  and  so  wading  too 
farre  in  other  mens  maners,  whilst  they  fill  their  bookes  with 
other  mens  faults,  they  make  their  volume  no  better  then  an 
apotliecaries  aliop  of  jiestilent  drugges,  a  quackesaivers  budget 
of  filthy  receiteB,  and  a  huge  chaoe  of  fowle  disorder.  CookM 
did  never  long  more  for  great  markets,  nor  fishers  for  large 
pondes,  nor  greedy  dogs  for  store  of  game,  nor  soaring  hawkes 
for  plenty  of  foule,  then  carj>ers  doe  nowe  for  copye  of  abuses, 
that  they  might  ever  bee  snarling,  and  have  some  fiyes  or  other 
in  tlie  waye  to  snatche  at. 

As  1  would  that  offences  should  not  be  hid  for  going  un- 
punished, nor  escape  without  scourge  for  il  example,  so  I 
wishe  that  every  rebuker  should  place  a  hatch  before  the  doore, 
keepe  his  quill  within  compasse.  He  that  lioldes  not  liimselfe 
contented  with  the  light  of  the  sunnc,  but  liftes  his  eyes  to 
measure  the  bignes,  is  made  blinde  :  he  that  bites  every  weede 
to  searche  out  his  nature  may  lighto  uppon  popon,  and  so  kill 
himsolfe :  he  that  loves  to  be  aifling  of  every  cloude  may  bo 
strookc  witla  a  thunderbolt,  if  it  chance  to  rent,  and  hee  that 
taketh  uppon  him  to  shewe  men  their  faults  may  wound  his  owne 
credits,  if  he  go  too  farre.  We  are  not  angry  widi  the  Clarke 
of  the  Market,  if  lie  eomo  to  our  stall  and  reproove  our  bal- 
launce  when  they  are  fauItie,or  forfeit  our  weightes  when  they 
are  falbe :  uevertlieles,  if  he  presume  to  enter  oiu*  house  and 
rigge  every  comer,  searching  more  then  belongs  to  Ills  office, 
we  lay  holde  on  his  locks,  turne  him  away  with  liis  backe  full 
of  stripes,  and  his  handcs  loden  with  his  own  amendes.  There- 
fore, I  will  contente  my  selfe  to  shewe  you  no  more  abuses  in 
my  Schoole,  then  myself  have  seene,  nor  so  many  by  himdreds 
as  1  have  hearde  off.    Lyons  folde  uppo  there  nailos  when  they 
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are  in  their  dennes,  for  wearing  them  in  the  earth  and  nede 
not :  eagles  draw  in  their  tallants  as  they  set  in  their  nestes, 
for  blunting  them  there  among  drosse ;  and  I  will  cast  ancor 
in  these  abuses,  reste  my  barke  in  this  simple  roade,  for 
grating  my  wittes  upon  needlesse  shelves.  And  because  I 
accuse  other  for  treading  awry,  which  since  I  was  borne  never 
went  right ;  because  I  finde  so  many  faults  abroade,  which 
have  at  home  more  spottes  on  my  body  then  the  leopard,  more 
Staines  on  my  coate  then  the  wicked  Nessus,  more  holes  in  my 
life  then  the  open  sive,  more  sinnes  in  my  soule  then  heares 
on  my  head,  if  I  have  beene  tedious  in  my  lecture,  or  you  be 
weary  of  your  lesson,  barken  no  longer  for  the  clock,  shut  upp 
the  Schoole,  and  get  you  home. 


FINIS. 
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To  the  right  honorable  Sir  Richard  Pipe,  Knight, 

Lord  Maior  of  the  Cittie  of  London,  and 

the  right  worshipful!  his  brethren, 

continuance  of  health,  and 

maintenance  of  civil 

governement. 

Pericles  was  woont  (right  honorable  and  worshipful)  as  oft 
as  he  putte  on  his  robes  to  prech  thus  unto  himself:  Consider 
wet,  Pericles,  what  thou  dost :  thou  commaundest  free  men ; 
the  Greeks  obey  thee,  and  thou  goveraest  the  citizens  of 
Athens.  If  you  say  not  so  much  to  your  selves,  the  gownes 
that  you  wearc  as  the  cognisances  of  authority,  and  the  sword 
which  is  caried  befor  yuu  as  the  instrunieut  of  justice,  are  of 
suiHcicnt  force  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  you  are  the  masters 
of  free  men,  that  you  governe  the  worshipful!  citizens  of  London, 
and  that  you  are  the  veryo  Stewards  of  her  Majestie  within 
your  liberties. 

Therefore,  sith  by  my  owne  experience  I  have  erected  a 
Schoole  of  those  abuses  which  I  have  secne  in  London,  I  pre- 
sume the  more  upiwn  your  pardon,  at  the  ende  of  my  pamphlet 
to  present  a  few  lines  to  your  honourable  reading. 

Augiistus,  the  good  Emperour  of  Rome,  was  never  angry 
with  accusers,  because  liee  thought  it  necessary  (where  many 
abuses  florish)  for  every  man  freely  to  speake  his  minde. 
And  1  hope  that  Augustus  (I  meane  suche  as  are  in  authoritie) 
will  beare  with  mee,  because  I  touch  that  whichc  is  needefuU  to 
be  showen.  Wherein  1  goe  not  about  to  instruct  you  how  to 
rule,  but  to  warae  you  what  danger  hangs  over  your  heads, 
that  you  may  avoydc  it. 

The  birde  Trochilus  with  crashing  of  her  bil  awakes  the 
crocodile,  and  delivereth  her  from  her  enemyes  that  are 
rcadye  to  charge  her  in  dead  sleepe.-    A  little  fishe  swimmeth 
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continually  before  tlie  great  whale  to  showe  him  the  shelves, 
that  he  run  not  a  grounde.  The  elephants,  when  any  of  their 
kinde  are  fallen  into  the  pittes  that  are  made  to  catch  them, 
thrust  in  stones  nnd  earth  to  recover  them.  HTien  the  lyon 
is  caught  in  a  trappe,  /Ksop's  mouse,  by  nibling  the  conies,  seta 
him  at  libertie.  It  shall  be  inough  for  me  witlj  Trochilus  to 
have  wagged  ray  hil ;  with  the  little  fish  to  have  gone  before 
you  ;  with  the  elephants  to  have  showed  you  the  way  to  helpe 
your  selves  ;  and  with  ^^sop's  mouse  to  have  fretted  the  snares 
with  a  byting  tooth  for  your  owne  safetie. 

The  Thracians,  when  they  must  passe  over  frosen  strearaes;, 
sonde  out  their  wolves,  which,  laying  their  eores  to  the  yse, 
listen  for  noyse  :  if  they  heare  any  thing,  they  gather  that  it 
moovea  :  if  it  moove,  it  is  not  congealed  ;  if  it  be  not  congealed, 
it  must  be  liquide:  if  it  be  liquide,  then  will  it  yeelde;  and  if 
it  yeelde,  it  is  not  good  trusting  it  with  the  weight  of  their 
bodye5,  leste  they  sinke.  The  worlde  is  so  slipperie  that  you 
are  often  enforced  to  passe  over  yse  :  therefore,  1  humbly  bo- 
seecli  you  to  try  farther  and  trust  lesse  ;  not  your  woolves,  hut 
many  of  your  citizens  have  alredy  sifted  the  danger  of  your 
pftSHige,  and  in  sifting  been  swallowed  to  their  discredit 

I  w*ould  the  abuses  of  my  Schoole  were  as  wel  knowne  of 
you  to  reformation,  as  they  are  found  out  by  other  to  tlieir 
owne  jwril.  But  the  fish  Sepia  can  trouble  the  water  to  shun 
the  nets  that  are  shot  to  catch  her :  Torpedo  hath  crafle 
enough  at  the  first  touch  to  enchant  the  hooke,  to  conjure  the 
line,  to  bewitch  the  rod,  and  to  benoom  the  hands  of  him  that 
onglcth.  Wliether  our  players  be  the  spawnes  of  such  fishes, 
I  knowe  not  wel ;  yet  I  am  sure  that  how  many  nets  soever 
there  be  laid  to  lake  them,  or  hooks  to  choke  them,  they  have 
ynke  in  their  bowels  to  darken  the  water,  and  sleights  in  their 
budgeltes  to  dry  up  tlie  arme  of  every  magistrate.  If  their 
letters  of  commendations  were  once  stayed,  it  were  easie  for 
'ou  to  overthrow  them.  Agesilaus  was  greately  rebuked,  be- 
cause in  matters  of  justice  he  enclined  to  his  friends,  and 
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became  parcial :  Plutarch  conderaneth  this  kind  of  writing 
iViciom,  H  nihil  admmi  noxa,  exime ;  ai  quid  admisii^  mihi 
exime ;  omnino  autem  hofnineni  ttoxw  ejnme.  If  Nicias  have 
not  offended,  meddle  not  with  him  :  if  hee  bee  gviyltio,  forgyvc 
him  lor  my  sake ;  whatsoever  you  doe,  I  charge  you  acquite 
him.  This  enforceth  nwgistrates,  like  evill  poets,  to  breake 
tlie  feete  of  theyr  verse  and  sing  out  of  tune,  and  with  un- 
skilful carpenters  to  use  the  square  and  the  compasse,  the  rule 
and  the  quadrant,  nut  to  build,  but  to  overthrowe. 

Bona  verba  quccao.  Some  saye  that  it  is  not  good  jesting 
with  edge  tooles.  The  Athenians  will  mince  Phociou  as 
smal  as  ficshe  to  pot,  if  they  be  mad,  but  kil  Demades  if 
they  bo  sober  ;  and  I  doubte  not  but  the  goveniours  of  Lon- 
don will  vexe  moe  for  s^^eaking  my  minde,  when  they  are  out 
of  their  wittes,  and  banishe  their  players  when  they  are  best 
dvised. 
In  themeane  time  it  behooveth  your  Honour  in  your  charge 
*»  to  playe  the  musition  :  stretch  every  string  till  hee  breake,  but 
set  him  in  order.  He  that  wil  have  the  lampe  to  bume  cleere, 
must  as  well  poui'e  in  oyle  to  nourish  the  flame,  as  snuffe  the 
wecke  to  increase  tlie  light.  If  your  Honour  desire  to  see  the 
Citie  well  governed,  you  must  as  well  set  to  your  band  to 
thrust  out  abuses,  as  showe  your  selfe  willing  to  have  all 
amended.  And  (lest  I  seeme  one  of  those  idle  mates,  which 
having  nothing  to  buy  at  home,  and  le&se  to  sell  in  the  market 
abrode,  stand  at  a  boothe  if  it  be  but  to  gase,  or  wanting 
worke  in  mine  owne  study,  and  liaving  no  witte  to  governs 
citties,  yet  hu^y^'  my  braynes  with  your  honourable  office)  I 
wil  heere  eml.  tlcsiiiug  pardon  for  my  fault,  because  I  am 
rasbe,  and  redroosc  of  abuses  because  they  are  nought. 
Your  Honors  &c.  to  commaunde 

Stephak  Gosson. 
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To  the  Gentlewomen,  Citizens 

of  London,  flourishing 

dayes,  with  regarde 

of  credite. 

The  reverence  that  I  owe  you,  Gentlewomen,  because  you  ^\ 
are  citizens,  and  the  pitie  wherwith  I  tender  your  case,  be-^| 
cause  you  are  weake,  hath  thrust  out  my  hand,  at  tlie  breaking  ^^ 
up  of  ray  Sclioole,  lo  write  a  few  lines  to  your  swcete  selves. 
Not  that  I  tliiake  you  to  bee  rebuked  as  idle  huswives,  but  ^ 
commended  and  incouraged  as  vertuous  dames.    The  freest^f 
horse  at  the  whiske  of  a  wand  gyrdes  forward  :  the  swiftest  ^^ 
hound,  when  he  is  hallowed,  strippes  forth  ;  the  kindest  nias- 
tifc,  when  he  is  clapped  en  the  backe,  fighteth  best :   the 
stoutest  souldier,  when  the  trumpet  sounds,  strikes  fiercest ; 
the    gallantest    runner,   when    tlie    people    showte,    getteth 
grounde,  and  the  perfectest  livers,  when  they  are  praysed, 
winne  greatest  credite. 

1  have  seene  many  of  you  whiche  were  wont  to  sporte  your 
selves  at  Theaters,  when  you  perceived  the  abuse  of  those 
places,  schoole  your  selves,  and  of  your  owne  accord  abhorre 
playes.  And  sith  you  have  begun  to  withdrawe  your  steppes, 
continew  so  still,  if  you  bee  chary  of  your  good  name ;  for 
this  is  genorall,  that  they  which  shew  tliemselves  openly  dcsyre 
tu  be  seene.  U  is  not  a  sofle  shooe  that  hcalctli  the  gowte  ; 
nor  a  golden  ring  that  driveth  away  the  crampe  \  nor  a  crowne 
of  pearle  that  cureth  the  meigrim ;  nor  your  sober  counte- 
nance that  defendeth  your  credite  ;  nor  your  freindes  which 
accompany  your  |)erson  that  excuse  your  folly ;  nor  your  mo- 
desty at  home  that  covereth  your  lightnesse,  if  you  present 
your  selves  in  open  Theaters.  Thought  is  free  :  you  can  for- 
bydd  no  man  that  viewetli  you  to  note  you,  and  that  noateth 
you  to  judge  you  for  entring  to  places  of  suspition :  wild 
coultes,  when  they  see  their  kind,  begiuc  to  bray,  and  luaty 
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bloods  at  tlie  ehewe  of  faire  women  give  a  wantone  sigh  ur  a 
wicked  wishe.  Biasing  markes  are  most  sliot  at ;  glistring  faces 
chiefly  marked  ;  and  what  foUoweth  ?  I-«ooking  eies  have  lyking  I 
hartes ;  lykiiig  hartes  may  burne  in  lust.  We  walke  in  the  sun  , 
many  limes  for  pleasure,  but  our  facte^  are  tanned  before  wee 
retume  :  though  you  gn  to  Theaters  to  see  sport,  Cupid  may 
cache  you  ere  you  depart©.  The  little  god  hoveretli  aboute 
you,  and  fanneth  you  with  hie  wings  to  kindle  fire  :  when  you 
are  set  as  fixed  whites,  Desire  draweth  liis  arrow  to  the  head, 
and  sticketi)  it  uppe  to  the  fethers,  and  Fancy  bestireth  him 
to  shed  Ids  poyson  through  every  va5me.  If  you  doe  but 
listen  to  the  voyce  of  the  fouler,  or  joyne  lookes  with  an 
amorous  gazer,  you  have  already  made  your  selves  assault- 
able,  and  yeelded  yuur  cities  lo  be  sacked.  A  wanton  eye  is 
the  darte  of  Cephalus :  where  it  leveleth,  there  it  lighteth, 
and  where  it  hitta  it  wouudeth  deepe.  If  you  give  but  a 
glaunce  to  your  beholders,  you  have  vayled  the  bonnet  in 
token  of  obedience ;  for  the  boidle  is  fallen  era  the  ayre  clap, 
the  bullet  paste  ere  the  peece  cracke,  the  colde  taken  ere  the 
body  shiver,  and  the  match  made  ere  you  strike  handes. 

To  avoyde  tliis  discommoditio  Cyrus  refused  to  looke  upon 
Fanthca,  and  Alexander  the  Great  on  Darius  wife.  TJie 
fiicke  man  that  relesheth  nothing,  when  hee  seeth  some  aboute 
him  feode  a  pare,  and  commend  the  taste  of  those  dishes 
which  hee  refused,  blames  not  the  meate,  but  his  owne  dis- 
ease ;  and  I  feare  you  will  say  that  it  is  no  rype  judgement, 
but  a  rawe  humor  in  my  selfe,  which  makes  me  condemne  the 
resorting  to  playes ;  because  tliere  come  many  thyther  which 
in  your  opinion  sucke  no  poyson,  but  feede  hartely  withoat 
hurt ;  therefore,  I  doe  very  ill  to  reject  that  which  other  like, 
and  complayne  stil  of  mine  owne  maladie. 

In  deede,  1  must  confesae,  there  comes  to  playes  of  al  sortes, 
old  and  young :  it  is  hard  to  saye  tlxat  all  offend,  yet»  I  pro- 
mise you,  I  wil  sweare  for  none ;  for  the  dryest  flax  fiamelh 
soonest,  ajid  tlie  greenest  wood  smoketli  moste;  gray  Iwads 
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faavo  greenc  thoughts^  and  young   slippe   are   old   U 
Beware  of  those  places  which  in  sorrowe  clicere  you,  and  be-' 
guile  you  in  mirth.     You  must  not  cut  your  bodyes  to  your 
garmeutee,  but  make  your  gownes  fit  to  the  proportion  of 
your  bodies;  nor  fashion  yourselves  to  open  spectacles,  but  tyej 
all  your  sportes  to  tlie  good  di!}[)ot§it)on  of  a  vertuous  niiud< 
At  Diceplay  every  one  wishetli  to  caste  well ;  at  bowles  evei 
one  craves  to  kisse  the  maister :  at  running  every  one  starteth 
to  winne  the  goale  :  at  shooting  every  one  strives  to  hit  the 
marke ;  and  will  not  you  in  all  your  pastimes  and  recreations 
seeke  that  which  shall  yeelde  you  most  pro&te,  and  greatest 
credite  ?     I  will  not  say  you  are  made  to  toyle,  and  I  di 
not  graunt  that  you  should  be  idle  ;  but  if  there  be  peace 
your  houses,  and  plentie  in  your  cofers,  let  the  good  precept] 
of  Xenophon  be  your  exercise  in   all  your  ease  and   pro- 
spcritie :    remember  God  that  bee  may  be  mindfull  of  you 
when  your  hartes  grone,  and  suucore  you  still  in  the  lime  of 
neede.     Be  ever  busied  in  godly  meditations :  seeke  not   to 
passe  over  the  gulf  wilh  a  tottering  plank  that  will  deceive 
,  you.     Wlien  we  cast  off"  our  best  clothes,  we  put  on  ragges : 
when  our  good  desiors  are  once  laide  aside,  wanton  wil   be- 
gines  to  pricke.     Being  pensive  at  home,  if  you  go  to  lliea- 
ters  to  drive  away  fancies,  it  is  as  good  phisicke  as  fior  the^ 
ache  of  your  liead  to  knocke  out  your  brains,  or  when  you 
are  stung  with  a  waspe  to  rub  the  sore  with  a  nettle.     When 
you  are  greevcd,  passe  the  time  with  your  neighboures  in 
sober  conference,  or  if  you  canne  reade,  let  bookes  bee  your 
comforte.     Doe   not   imitate  tliose  foolishe  patientes,  which 
ha\-ing  sought   all   meanes  of  recovery  and   are  never  the 
neere,  run  unto  witchcraft.     If  your  greefe  be  such  that  you 
may  not  disclose  it,  and  your  sorrowe  so  great  that  you  loth 
to  utter  it,  looke  for  so  salve  at  playes  »r  Theaters,  lest  tliat 
laboring  to  shun  Silla  you  light  on  Charibdis ;  to  forsake  tlie 
dei)e,  you  perish  in  sands  ;  to  warde  a  light  stripe,  you  take  a 
dealhes  wound,  and  to  leave  phisikc  you  fice  to  inchaunting. 
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You  neede  not  goe  abroade  to  bee  tempted  :  yon  shall  bee  in- 
tised  at  your  owne  windowes.  The  best  councel  that  I  can 
give  you  is  to  keepe  at  home,  and  shun  all  occasion  of  ill 
gpwcli.  The  virgins  of  Vesta  were  sliut  np  fast  in  stone 
wallcB  to  the  same  end.  V'ou  must  keepe  yonr  sweete  faces 
from  scorching  in  the  sun^  chapping  in  the  winde,  and  warp- 
ing in  Uie  weather,  which  is  best  porfourmed  by  staying 
within  ;  and  if  yon  perceive  your  selves  in  any  danger  at  your 
owne  doores,  either  allured  hy  curtesie  in  the  day,  or  assaulted 
witii  inusike  in  the  night,  close  uppe  your  eyes,  atoppe  your 
eares,  tye  up  your  tongues :  when  they  speake,  answeare 
not;  when  they  hallowe,  stoope  not;  when  they  sigh,  laugh 
at  them ;  when  they  sue,  scorne  them.  Shunne  tlieir  com- 
pany :  never  be  scene  where  they  resort ;  so  sliall  you  neither 
eet  them  proppes  when  they  seeke  to  climbe,  nor  holde  them 
the  slirrope  when  they  proffer  to  mount. 

These  are  harde  lessons  which  I  teache  you  :  neverthelesse, 
drinke  uppe  the  potion,  though  it  like  not  your  tast,  and  you 
shal  be  eased  :  resist  not  the  surgeon,  though  hee  strike  with 
his  knife,  and  you  sliall  bee  cured.  The  fig  tree  is  sower,  but 
it  ycoldeth  swoete  fruite  :  thymus  is  bitter,  but  it  givoth 
honny :  my  Schoole  is  tarte,  but  my  counsel!  is  pleasant,  if 
you  imbrace  it.  Shortly  I  hope  to  send  out  the  discourses  of 
my  Phyalo,  by  whom  (if  I  see  you  accept  this)  1  will  give  you 
one  dish  for  your  own  tooth. 

Farewel. 
Yours  to  serve  at  vertues  call, 

Stkfuan  Gossok. 


NOTES. 


Paf^  3.  line  27.  Homer's  Iliades  in  a  nutle  slirll.]  A  curious  matan 
the  literal  coiiipleLiun  of  such  an  unJerlakiiiq  Iish  rpceiillj  come  to  light, 
in  a  copy  of  Peele's  "  Tnle  of  Troy,"  printed  tii  1004,  in  a  minute  voUiroe 
about  au  inch  and  a  half  tall,  by  an  inch  brottil.  The  text  varies  nV}fiht]y 
from  that  of  the  edition  of  IG89j  4lo;  aud  ihe  tille-pnge  of  this  literary  cu- 
riosity runs  thus:  "  The  Tule  of  Troy.  By  G.  Pi-ele,  M.  of  Arte*  ia  Ox- 
ford. Printed  by  A.  H.  1604."  The  colophon  i»  as  follows:  "London. 
Printed  by  Arnold  Hatfield  dwelling  in  Etiol'*  court  iu  the  Little  old  Baylie. 
And  are  to  be  sold  by  Nicholas  Ling.  1G04."  It  goes  ns  far  in  tlie  sig- 
uaturcs  as  Q  6,  iu  eights. 

Page  12,  line  5.  Di  nmmes  entertainment.]  See  note  to  "  All's  well  thai 
ends  well."  A.  IH.  So.  6,    Mitlonc's  SlnikeKpeare  by  Boswell,  x.  41". 

Page  19,  line  1.  Bringing  sweet  comfortes  into  Theater*.]  Probably 
we  ought  to  read  "sweet  consortex,"  in  reference  to  the  musie  intruduced 
into  play-houses.     It  stands  comfortes  in  the  ort<;)nal  edit. 

Page  23»  line  3.  The  ybaking  of  the  ^heeteii  loitk  Domilia.]  The  old 
copy  rcadi*,  by  a  mutpriiit,  "  ickich  Dumilia." 

Page  28,  line  11.  Sounded  with  lead.]  .^gaia,  in  the  original,  we  have 
which  printed  for  vith. 

Page  29,  liue  15.  Set  duwoe  (he  limits  of  apparet  to  every  degree.]  See 
in  *'  the  Egertoii  Papers,"  printed  1»)  the  CamdtMi  Society,  p.  247,  one  of 
Queen  Klixiibelh's  Proclamations  for  this  piiriwse  printed  at  large. 

Page  30,  liue  4.  The  Jew.]  Most  likely  a  play  ou  the  same  story  as  that 
of  •*  the  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Puce  38,  line  12-  If  our  gallantes  of  Eoglande  might  carry  no  more 
liukes  in  iheir  chaynes.]  The  custom  of  wearing  gold  chains  by  fjeatle- 
men,  or  by  those  who  afTcctcd  to  be  such,  is  often  meniioued  by  later 
writers.  The  Lord  Ma)ur  aud  Aldermen  of  Ixindou  coutinue  to  carry 
them ;  and  the  practice,  with  Ihe  excuse  of  its  bein";  a  watch-guard,  baa 
recently  been  revived. 

Page  40.  Letters  of  commendations.]  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  letters 
of  protectiuD,  which  nublemen  were  in  (he  habit  of  grunting  to  players 
who  acted  or  IravelU-U  uiuler  their  names.  One  of  the  earliest  is  that  of 
Sir  K.  Dudley  to  I^rd  Shrewsbury,  diited  June,  1559,  printed  in  the  Hist, 
of  Engl.  Dram  Poetry  and  the  Slage,  i.  170. 

Page  51,  liikc  28.  IShorlly  1  hope  to  send  out  the  discourses  of  my 
Ph\alu.]  In  the  edition  of  1587,  Goswn  rails  Ihe  work  "  the  Kphemerides 
of  Phialo."  ll  was  printed  with  ihe  same  date  as  the  earliest  edition  of 
the  Sohoule  of  Abu»>e,  1579,  and  contains  a  "  !«h()rt  apology"  for  that  work, 
which  bad  been  attacked  in  print  in  the  interval  between  tlie  publication 
of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse,  aud  the  Dj>pearBuce  of  the  Ephemerides  of  Phialo. 
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The  delectable  Historic  of  Forbonius  and 
Prisccria. 


In  Memphis,  (the  chiefest  citie  of  Aegypt)  a  place  most 
renowmed  by  reason  of  the  opulencie  of  the  priuce*  Uiat 
have  govcrnetl  that  Monarchie,  at  such  time  as  .Sisiniithrca 
was  head  I'rieut  of  the  8ume,  and  Hidaspes  governour  of  the 
Province,  a  noble  Gentleman  called  Forboniufl  (highly  ac- 
counted of  for  his  unreprovahle  prowesse,  and  among  the  best 
sort  allowed  of  for  his  unspekable  vcrtuea)  made  his  abtnle, 
whose  tender  yearcs  not  yet  subject  to  the  experience  uf 
more  riper  judgement,  (as  the  winding  ivic  about  the  stately 
oke)  cntauglcd  it  sclfe  with  many  amorous  objects,  now 
allowing  Uiis  choice,  now  approving  that  person,  straight 
admitting  a  third.  But  the  Fates  having  rcgistred  his  last 
opinion  in  cvcrlaittingand  permanent  dcstinie,  made  liismani- 
folde  aspectes  (as  yet  not  stayed)  to  light  upon  one  seemely 
imprcsflinn,  and  to  allow  of  but  one  onely  paragon:  yet  so 
sealed  they  his  opinion,  as  (if  it  be  true  that  the  gods  ever  were 
lascivious)  I  thinke  the  chiefest  commaundcr  of  the  Heavens 
might  vouclisafe  of  such  dalliance,  and  be  onely  amorous  in 
this,  that  knowing  heavenly  perfections  to  bo  resident  in 
eartldy  substance,  he  would  either  borrow  fire  of  Venus,  to 
make  the  creature  pliable,  or  carrie  Bre  into  the  heavens 
from  whence  Prometheus  first  did  steale  lightning.  Favorable 
was  tho  climate,  that  allowing  universally  to  all  the  creatures 
it  coniiMiiMcd  onely  blacknesse,  vouchsafed  Priscoria  (Forbo- 
nius Miistres)  such  sweet  favor,  who  borne  of  noble  parents 
within  the  eitie,  (as  of  Solduvius,  vizcroie  of  that  Province 
odjoyuing  to  the  citie,  and  Vulduvia,  daughter  and  hcire  of 

G  2 


am  Tstsni   ier  rf  tike 
'esc  zxAc  am&K  ciowted 

-    ^^-^^^^fi-   iCE^'^'IIr'.    T-l-     iiE=    -UK    -BTSTIL  K^=3i^.  Wra^ 
aiKi-^    l&rr    Zr>5Il:^    mfTST     -MVCIC  ^IC  VjF  "if^f^    JCSIIC.   aaJ 

K    II'  ifc       a:  Tw<¥-nTTM-     j|£.  ■<— ^  anntDsc    muusu  -w^A  look- 

^BS   *T7-^    icair     i«2:scic*:r?r5r  Tin.  1,  ^uiriE    «*«r   'Mfc^*%f    st 

▼"ilimr""-:  mni  jmi*>iTniiinif  ic  "ziw  Z*£S3inejw  swi 
^f%n<::^it:f  la  jtr^  iou^irr'.  T^^wrmr  =iatm?c  v^:^  •faiirV^  bee 
lar.L'-f-L  mnxxint  'vnitr*  zi  "^  Mxtnnaai^nasxG  ck  li^  de- 
sir*:?%  im£  "ziti  icuamucxc  .t  il^  ^iLjicrsaee  ifct'tou.  .4^  fyf 
"iisMZ.  *=!«£  jT.iaift^seie  lE  ^^*  3^  3L73Cui  V  ^  KOQCKXae.  as  not 
fTifiariair  *  ^;T»t  jitrTTb  *Er  t:  :•£-  j.cnr  xiirirvsrSci  h  so  tw- 
TEiei  ^aiu:  tJn  -,r.-!C»ir:*n=L7  fijrai;=«'£  .G:r-3):cuf  Ac^prpdan  in 

~zbi  i^-scrfi  ti.'t'A^rrrf:  r'.r  :it  }ir:ccj:^:i:£*i  :c  li-ecrafcc^ie  was 

LLs  ii!^ir"-ir:':z*  r'z^i  t*ri.-:-lir  his  Mi^ines*  md  Prisceria 
'r>7^lz:Z  *  7  ti-r  r-i'xtiir  •;!i  ts*  ae?ti:ije?  ict^^nrsttAi  to  straimge 
iLi^i  .-TV^z.z  iiiir-t  Katc  <:o.::aff3oa  to  lot'ke,  and  soeing.  might 
l>Te.  Ba:  a?  i:Js  coaTeaience  was  favonnible  one  wue,  so 
wa,*  the  irowarle  ■ii:^{j07itioD  «>l"  the  parents  untoward  on  the 
oth'.T  \)Ane ;  for  S>lduTiu^,  whether  lead  thereto  bv  appoint- 
ment.  or  drh'en  to  the  exigent  by  some  tonner  mallioe  borne 
by  the  progenitort*  of  Forbonius.  had  neither  a  lyking  to  the 
youth,  nor  a  longing  to  have  his  daughter  marryed ;  eyther 
\Mif\  by  covetouBnetfHe,  for  that  he  woulde  not  etrcese  hie 
coffer**,  or  by  cnvJe,  for  that  he  contemned  Forbonius.     Yet 
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w"hat  is  concludecl  secretly  amidst  the  heavens  cannot  be 
circumvented  with  man^s  circumspection;  lor  Forboniu^,  aa 
one  which  depentlei]  onely  on  the  favour  of  Prisc^rin,  though 
fortune  Iiad  bereft,  him  of  occasion  to  iujoy,  yet  would  not  he 
be  severed  from  the  benefite  to  behold  her  whom  he  loved; 
who,  warmed  with  the  same  fire,  in  increasing  hie  Hame 
kindled  her  owne  i'ancie,  and  being  as  willing  as  the  other  to 
procure  remcdie  to  her  paaaion,  with  manye  chaunge  of  cou- 
lours,  and  sundrye  sweete  aspecti*,  opened  t)mt  to  her  servant, 
which  he  wished  for  in  his  Mietres :  who,  (with  like  sorrowes 
requiting  cverie  circumstance)  as  one  willing  and  borne  to 
attempt,  at  such  time  as  Prisceria  goUtarily  solaced  her  sclfe 
at  her  windowo.  in  mournefull  mplodye  (making  his  lute 
tunable  to  the  straine  of  his  voice)  he  recorded  tliia  sonnet. 

The  Turtle,  pleased  with  his  she  compcare, 
With  sweet  aspects,  and  many  a  turning  lure, 

Describes  the  zealc  in  tcarmes  should  well  apj>care, 
If  nature  were  so  gratious  to  assure 

The  silly  bird  with  speech  as  well  as  I, 

Who,  atopt  of  speech,  by  tumes  my  woes  descrie. 

And  though  perhaps  my  tearmes  by  distance  be 
Senjoynd  from  thee,  I  wis  my  mourufuU  mone 

Doth  pearce  thine  cares,  and  Eccho  tells  for  me. 
In  sowrc  n^ports:  would  she  and  I  were  one. 

For  whom  I  Uve,  and  whom  T  onely  love, 

Whose  sweet  aspects  my  dying  fancies  move. 


And  if  tlie  aire,  by  yeelding  calme  consent. 
Make  eweet  Priaceria  privie  to  my  suite, 

Vouchsafe,  deere  sweet,  that  beautie  may  relent. 
And  graunt  Wuit  grace,  whom  distance  maketh  mute 

So  either  hope  fthall  make  ute  clinibe  the  skic, 

Or  rude  rcpulne  enforce  my  fancies  flie. 
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Prieceria,  not  altogether  privic  to  the  report,  yet  oon- 
cludiDg  all  purpose*  to  hir  owne  fantaisie,  conccyring,  by  his 
manifolde  aighes,  aspeetcs,  and  motionA,  wbereunto  he  applyod 
hitf  action^  with  n  soleuipne  sighe,  as  wishing  him  presentt 
and  a  seemely  bent,  aa  requiting  his  curtesie,  betooke  hir 
aeli'e  to  hir  pilluwe>  where  comparing  evcrye  accident  tog^ 
ther,  both  of  the  zeale  i»hee  bare  to  Forboniue,  and  uf  the 
profer  he  proferred  to  her,  she  brake  out  into  theeo  8|>ceche8. 

Aiaese  I  (unha])pie  Pri^eria)  what  untoward  dcatiuie  hath 
befallen  thee,  that  in  thy  tiowring  yeorea  and  prime  of 
beautie  thou  art  become  a  thrall  to  uncertaine  pleasure, 
neyther  knowing  from  whence  the  errour  first  eprong,  nor  by 
what  treacles  it  may  at  last  bee  expelled.  K  it  bee  that 
nature,  envying  my  perfections,  hath  allotted  mce  this  pur^gar 
tone,  tliat  having  at  free  beckc  all  the  bencfites  of  Fortune, 
yet  I  should  with  inwardc  bondes  bee  inchained  with  the 
holdefost  of  fancic,  alasse!  that  in  prefixing  the  torment, 
shco  hath  not  preferred  a  rewedye,  or  in  bestowing  an  ulcer, 
hath  not  vouchsafed  a  corrosive,  Ilowe  etraungely  am  I 
martyred,  sillye  maide  that  1  ami  that  by  one  onelye  looke 
have  coQceyved  such  an  impression,  us  neyther  arte  can  alter 
with  medicine,  nor  time  cate  out  with  continuauncc. 

Woe  ifl  mee  that  I  love  I  yet  fortunate  am  I  that  I  hate 
not,  for  by  the  one  1  am  deprived  of  lyberticj  by  the  other,  I 
shall  ovcrposse  the  sorrow  by  surenesse.  Yet  are  thy  thoughts 
more  favorable  to  thee>  Priseerin,  then  the  succease  in  thy 
love  wiU  be  fortunate.  Thou  lovest  Forbonius;  and  why? 
for  his  vertue:  yet  thy  father  hateth  liim  upon  olde  grudges, 
with  whom,  when  rancour  prevayleth,  what  may  be  more 
lookt  for  then  contempt  and  denyall  ?  But  Forbonius  sceketh 
Prisceria's  favor,  not  Solduvius  friendship ;  but  Prisccria 
cannot  enjoy  Forbonius  without  Solduvius  favor.  But  For- 
bonius will  by  happie  mai'nage  conclude  all  mollicc,  but  thy 
father,  luiviug  an  envious  mind,  will  have  a  suspitious  care. 
Alas !  why  imagine  1  wonders  in  my  fancy,  hoping  that  those 
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(leBtemcs  (which  inthroUed  my  afiection)  wil  subject  my 
iBthor''a  resolutions;  since  neither  reason  allowoth  me  any 
probabilitie  to  workc  upon,  neither  hath  Forbonius  any  mo- 
tion, ajd  I  see,  to  compasse  ought.  Well,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
my  friend,  and  to  the  contentment  of  my  sorrowing  hart,  my 
freend  shall  know  my  zealo,  and  I  will  continue  my  aftcction, 
which  being  begun  with  so  wondcrftill  causes,  must  needes 
finish  with  a  nuraculous  effect. 

With  the^e  conclusions  ehe  tell  a  sleepe,  leaving  me  to 
rctume  to  Forbonius,  who,  being  tormented  with  the  same 
furie,  and  troubled  with  equall  fancie,  seeing  his  light  to  be 
eclipsed,  I  meanc  liis  Mistreeso  vanished,  began  heavely  to 
complaine  himseUe  in  these  or  such  lyke  termer 

Alaa  I  you  destinies,  whose  courses  are  inevitable,  how  for- 
tuneth  it  that,  in  bestowing  casualties  in  man's  life,  you  pre- 
scribe not  nieanesto  prevent  misfortunes?  and,  onclye  begin- 
ning to  foster  the  lieart,  prcfixc  no  presidents  whereby  the 
humours  may  be  expelled.  If  all  things  are  to  be  referred 
unto  an  ende,  what  may  I  wel  imagine  of  my  estate?  who, 
interceptcti  by  all  occjwions,  must  either  finish  my  misfor- 
tunes miserably,  or  desperately.  O,  love !  justly  maist  thou 
be  counted  licentious,  whereas  thou  neither  proscribest 
limites  to  thy  selfe  to  inthrall,  nor  meancs  to  thy  subjecte  to 
attain  libcrtie.  But  why  exclaime  I  on  him,  that  hath  blest 
me  with  a  benefit  ?  as  though  the  fate  that  made  Forbonius 
happic  in  lo^'ing  cannot  establish  his  successc,  as  that  it  shall 
not  be  measured  by  misfortune.  I  glorie  in  the  benefit  of 
my  martirdomc,  since  a  certain  inward  hope  ossureth  me  that 
divine  beautie  cannot  be  Bequeate[r]d  from  just  pittie,  nor  a 
tried  service  in  love  requited  with  a  disdainiiill  hate.  But, 
foolish  man  that  I  am !  how  mayo  it  be,  that  in  seeking 
beautie  I  labour  not  to  attaine  it?  and  desiring  to  enjoy  a 
benefit,  I  attempt  not  to  make  trioll  of  my  Mtstresse  bountie  ? 
Why,  by  last  night's  becke  she  vouchsafed  some  shew  of 
aeceptuunue,  and  that  may  as  well  be  of  reproofe  a«  lyking. 
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O,  ForboQius,  it  ie  a  silly  hope  that  is  conceived  by  mgnmt 
^ther  attempt  further,  or  perewade  thy  aelfe  of  no  favour. 
Her  father  (silly  -wxetch)  cuTiuth  thee,  and  thinkcst  thou  lo 
oompasae  hi^  daughter?  Alas!  fnint  hope  id  this,  when  as 
those  that  should  build  up  doo  destroy  ;  when  such  as  fthouldo 
perswade  doo  disswade ;  when  &&  he  that  dooth  commaunde 
most  earnestly  dooth  forbid.  But  love  hath  no  reepeot  of 
«0Q8anguinitic.  but  having  oncty  relation  to  him  which  he 
&vonreth,  delighteth  onely  in  the  poaaesaion  of  his  choyce: 
yet  b  not  Forbomus  sure  she  loveth.  Well,  I  see  he  that 
will  be  fortunate  must  hazard,  and  that  man  that  will  be 
gracious  in  hi^  Mistre^e  eye,  must  by  outward  attempts  and 
unaccustomed  purposes  secke  to  confirme  his  happinesee. 

Whereupon  (upon  sundry  conclusions)  he  inferred  thus; 
that  the  next  day,  by  certaine  rare  aitemptes,  hee  would 
eitlier  finish  tlut  be  had  so  long  sought  for,  or  jierish  in  the 
perfourmance  of  his  enterprise:  and  the  day  serving  to 
attempt  tliat  which  he  imagined  by  night,  he  bethought  hioi- 
eelfe  of  the  Gymnosophists  of  the  countrey,  among  whom 
remcmbring  one  of  singular  experience  and  notable  Icrning, 
he  resorted  unto  him,  oiiening  first,  how  he  was  inibralled  hy 
lancie,  how  precluded  by  all  occasions,  especially  by  the 
&ther*8  disdaine ;  next,  how  some  opportunitit*  served  him; 
lastly*  how  the  agony  tormented  him ;  desiring  the  Philo- 
sopher, whose  wisedome  couhlc  see  into  all  causes,  to  search 
out  the  fatal]  exigent  of  his  love.  Ajx^llonius,  (for  so  the 
G^Tnnosophist  was  calleil)  having  calculated  the  gcntleman*s 
nativitie,  aud  seeing  some  planets  rctrogate,  covering  tlie 
asperitie  of  the  destenies  with  tlie  Itidden  secredc  of  an  artist, 
discoursed  thus. 

0»  Forbonius  I  if,  as  Socrates  did  his  golde,  thou  drown 
thy  attections,  it  would  follow  that  with  him  thou  shuldest 
enjoy  free  libertie  of  thy  solfc,  and  not  suffer  thy  affects  to 
rule  thy  reason.  Art  thou  bewitched  by  Circes?  of  a  humane 
shape  hast  thou  gotten  a  beastly  forme?  of  u  luan  borne  to 
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reasonable  actions,  wilt  thou  now  swallow  an  unrcofionable 
misfortune?  If  many  cares  be  the  decayers  of  the  ininde,  if 
many  aorrowea  the  consumers  of  the  htely,  l>ctter  were  it  by 
day  to  studic  the  lyberall  sciences,  then  at  such  time  as  wc 
sboulde  iraploye  our  sclvcft  to  honourable  attempt.«>  to  become 
unhonourahly  licentious.  Alas,  ForboniusI  considering  what 
a  lover  is,  what  a  lover  autlereth,  what  a  lover  seelteth,  T 
finde  the  person  idle  minded,  I  Ondc  hi^  jMiticnce  an  in^u[>- 
portablc  sorrow,  I  finde  himselfe  not  h'unselfe,  in  tliat  he  is 
unreasonable.  Tlie  daily  actions  of  a  lover  are  discommend- 
able, thi!  nij^ht  exclamations  so  odious,  as  that  they  in  this 
convert  nature,  who  shadowing  the  world  with  darkncs, 
limitting  each  creature  his  rest,  yet  they  even  in  tliat  time 
labor  in  out-cnes  in  which  they  shuld  take  convenient  rest. 
My  good  friend,  the  grctest  wit^donie  is  to  mcisure  every 
attempt  with  his  casualties,  and  if  ought  happen  that  may 
seeme  impossible,  to  cost  off  the  rayne,  and  suHer  it  to  passe 
in  that  forme  it  was  concluded  in. 

Thou  lovest  (Forbonins):  better  were  it  thou  didst  loath; 
for  by  loathing  thou  canst  hut  be  comptcd  unnuturail,  but  by 
loving  thou  mnyst  fortune  to  be  untbrtunate.  If  all  thinges  be 
ordered  by  the  higher  powers,  it  is  vayne,  you  must  conclude,  to 
infringe  what  is  concluded  on :  if  the  destinies  have  apptiynted 
tliat  Forljoniiis  shall  not  be  hapj»ic  in  injoying  Prisceria, 
Forbonius  is  nut  reasonable  in  suing  for  Prittceria.  Unhappie 
Paris  in  Helen,  though  fortunate  in  injoying  her  beautie: 
but  when  love  begins  with  a  fading  benefit,  it  endeth  with 
an  everlotitiug  sorrow.  The  conclusion  of  a  wise  man  must 
be,  to  yoclde  to  the  necessitie  of  Fate,  and  to  continue  con- 
tented with  that  which  cannot  be  idtered  by  succession.  Tell 
me,  by  the  immortall  Gods,  my  good  friend,  1  beseech  thee, 
wliat  happinea  conceivcst  thou  possible  to  follow,  either  in 
enjoying  thy  lady,  or  tinishing  thy  love  ?  Ahus  I  tlie  greatect 
sweete  is  a  continnall  sower,  and  after  many  unfortunate 
repulses,  a  sodain  misfortune   makes  an   cndc   of  many  a 


I  wftAm  dl  4h  to  Ik»c9de»  (nj  Foi^ 
F)WeaM  I  wmM  fwnM  thai  hy  oouisell  io  thee, 
mfciiwW  (if  ikos  fiAov  tkme  ovnc  hrre)  will  be  a 
tothrsclfe.  TlteB  cwnwt  to  ne  fee  oonnadl  to 
Wre,  aad  I  vorid  eonfiroK  thee,  tte  tfaoa  elkooldc^t 
svoxd  Ac  nnwwnni  of  fcUovng  lore;  Thoa  irooMest  by 
sy  ■ifwi»i  fltniTBe  arte  to  sabdoe  nature,  jet  I  labour  both 
to  dneot  hf  arte,  aad  to  auyfutaBc  bj  natnre.  Tmlr,  (mj 
good  fiiewl)  lookaig  bat  to  die  bidden  eecretee  of  nature,  I 
fiode  tbee  nibject  to  maaay*  oiitfottaaefl^  and  no  way  to  be 
njiaajriiiil  but  br  one  onlv  vertne.  TImni  alnlt  (afier  long 
toylfli)  oonumflnc  diat  thoa  hopest  for,  yet  when  the  greatest 
pltomua  begin  to  take  the  or^ioall,  even  then  ?haU  they 
finde  thdr  exigent.  Since,  therforo,  the  rcroltttioos  of  the 
herens  oooelode  that  by  oneJy  continent  forbearannce  thou 
sholt  be  dLsbordened  of  many  miafoitinies,  I  beseech  thee, 
lette  this  traosttone  pleasure  be  aoeompted  of  as  it  is,  and 
finish  up  thy  love  vith  my  coonaell :  so  shall  thou  be  forttt- 
nate  in  preventing  destinic,  and  continue  in  happines,  wher 
too  much  love  may  make  thee  unluckie, 

Forbonius,  lead  by  the  inconstant  opinion  of  his  young 
yeares,  not  iraying  the  grave  and  fatherly  oounceli  of  A[)ol- 
lonius,  aunswered  him  thus. 

O,  father!  when  the  wound  is  given,  it  ia  ill  counsayling 
how  to  BToyd  the  stripe,  and  when  the  heart  ie  captivated, 
there  can  be  but  small  recovery  by  counsell:  how  wer  it 
possible  for  mc  to  restrain  that  in  my  selfe,  which  the  Gods 
could  not  limit  in  their  doitics?  Easic  it  is  for  tlie  whole 
phisition  to  counsell  the  sick  patient,  hut  when  the  cxtremitie 
wringeth  excessively,  none  bideth  the  marlirdome  but  the 
afflicted.  O,  Apolloniusf  my  minde  measureth  not  tho  in- 
iquitie  of  fate,  neyther  doo  I  sceke  limits  for  that,  wliich  by 
no  direction  can  be  exterminated  from  out  my  heart.  So 
that,  good  father,  rather  respect  my  present  sute,  then  my 
future  discommoditic,  and  by  your  eouuscll  make  cnde  to 
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my  sorrowcs:  whereby  it  will  thus  come  to  poesc,  that  enjoy- 
ing  the  pleasure  I  long  wiah  for,  I  may  more  boldlyc  bcare 
the  assault  ot*  froward  fortune  when  it  commeth.  If  it  be 
onely  death  that  my  enemic  Fate  tlircteneth  me  with,  let  me 
enjoyc  tliis  benefit:  aa  for  Fortune,  I  will  be  friende  to  her 
enemie,  the  which  is  the  grave,  and  acquaynting  my  soulc 
but  with  the  oncly  idea  of  my  Mistrcssc,  thinke  my  selfe  aa 
happie  as  they  that  hare  walkt  the  Elieiau  ficldcs  a  long 
space  to  their  content. 

AppoUonius,  willing  to  doo  him  good,  yet  sorrio  ho  could 
not  prcvaile  with  his  couneaile,  at  length  began  thus. 

Since,  my  Forbonius,  thiiu  wilt  be  ruled  by  no  counsaylc, 
thou  must  be  partaker  of  thine  ownc  sorrowe.  As  for  thy 
request,  I  will  ^o  satisfie  thee,  as  not  onely  thou  shalt  at  thy 
pleasure  conceive  thy  Mitstrcase  minde,  but  also  open  unto 
her  the  secrettea  of  thy  heart,  by  which  mcanea  thou  shalt 
heerein  have  accomplishment  of  thy  wish,  though  in  so  dooing 
thou  shewe  but  lyttle  wisedome.  WhereujKjn,  resorting  to 
his  studdic,  he  brought  foorth  a  mirrour  of  notable  operation, 
a  practicke  in  prospective,  whicli  delivering  to  Forbouius,  he 
commended  it  thus. 

O,  my  friend!  I  deliver  thee  that  heere  to  feede  thy 
humour  which  was  coiupo^ed  to  comprehend  arte.  In  tliis 
myrrour  thou  raaidt,  after  thou  hast  written  thy  minde,  taking 
the  sunne  beame,  send  the  reflection  to  thy  Mistrcsse  eye, 
whcrby  she  may  as  legeably  read  thy  letters,  as  if  they  were 
in  her  handea,  and  by  tliy  instructions  made  privie  to  the 
Bccretfl  of  thy  glasse,  retoume  thine  aunswere  in  that  very 
forme  in  which  tUuu  sende^t.  For  the  rcst»  I  leave  it  to 
your  discretions  and  good  fortune,  witihing  all  things  to  faU 
out  as  prosperouslye  in  your  love  as  you  would,  and  as  I  wish. 

Our  noble  youth,  ((»  amount)  having  furuie»hod  himselfe  of 
that  he  sought  for,  repayreil  unto  his  studie,  where  devinng 
in  what  teannes  he  might  soliicite  his  Mistres,  at  last  he 
cyphered  out  his  sorruwcs  in  this  scqucll. 
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That  fancie  that  Imtli  made  me  thrall  to  thy  beantief 
(Hweete  Prlsceria)  coiiiniendetli  my  ^ubmtflsion  to  thy  {^ood 
grace,  benceching  thee  to  be  as  favourable  in  mimstring  a 
remcdie,  aa  thy  beautie  waa  readie  to  procure  my  thraldome. 
I  make  no  resiut  in  thia  my  loving  torment,  but  onely  yeeld 
my  self  subject  to  the  imprcssiun.  Maye  it  therefore  please 
thee  (awcete  Prisceria)  to  be  as  beneficial  in  this,  as  the 
Gods  arc  in  their  Iwunty,  who,  for  every  faithful!  iutreatie, 
rctnrne  ii  grutefull  satisfaction.  And  hcorein  maiet  ihou  &ee 
uiy  faith  to  be  stedfast,  since  arte  it  selfe  serveth  opportu- 
niticii,  and  miuistrcth  rac  both  a  nicanes  to  oj^en  my  hidden 
sorrowcs,  and  thee  a  messenger  to  bewray  thy  silent  secrets, 
I  beseech  thee  (by  the  swecte  statues  that  are  builded  for 
the  Goddesse  that  is  honoured  in  Paphos)  to  be  as  just  in 
returning  favour  as  I  am  forwarde  in  l>owraying  my  fancie: 
so  eludt  thou  have  the  possession  of  him  that  is  by  destinies 
appoynted  thy  :i^t«ured  l>cad^man,  and  I  enjoy  those  pleaurea 
in  which  I  may  be  only  fortunate.  Till  then  I  must  write 
my  self  as  I  am,  thy  most  unhappiest  lover  that  liveth. 

F0EBONIU8. 


I 


This,  cyphered  out  in  faire  eliarectere,  and  disposed  in  such 
termes  as  his  fanrie  then  prefixed  him,  he  tot^ke  his  way  into 
hifl  garden,  waiting  some  nece^isarye  opportunitie  to  put  hia 
purposed  attempts  in  practise,  and  to  bewray  his  woes  to 
Prisceria;  who,  wounded  with  tlie  remembrauncc  of  For- 
bonius  perfections,  and  seeing  no  waye  but  his  jircscnce  a 
ineanc  to  expcll  soiTowe,  betooke  her  sclfe  to  her  accustomed 
prospeote,  and  with  longing  lookes  she  levelled  at  his  love, 
wliich  was  alreadie  etrokcn  with  her  beautie. 

The  gontlcinan,  fitted  by  these  convenient  occasions,  he- 
gaune  his  plulosopliiadl  demontstration,  and  taking  his  aspecte 
as  necessarilye  ns  hee  might,  hee  presented  Prisceria  with  his 
pensive  submission;  who,  confirmed  by  so  convenient  oppor- 
tunitie, betaking  her  sclfe  with  all  s|x;cde  possible  to  her 
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atudie,  and  by  a  becke  charging  liim  with  no  ieeae  diepatch 
to  give  atteudriunce,  a!ie  gave  aunswcrc  to  his  amorous 
mtrcaties  with  thit)  gracious  aftabilitie. 

The  climate,  Forbonius,  where  under  I  was  borne,  (be- 
leevc  me)  either  hath  prefigured  me  the  destinie  to  be 
inamoured  by  thee,  or  thee  the  subject  that  nhoulde  besot 
me:  and  truly  hcerein  the  working[»]  of  the  Gods  are  secret, 
who  imploy  aurh  thoughts  in  nie,  an  now  by  thy  letters  I 
findc  wrought  in  ihec,  making  a  unitie  in  both  those  liearts, 
who,  by  reason  of  parents  envies,  are  like  to  finde  fatall  con- 
clusions. And  whereas  by  necessitic  of  fate  I  Bnde  my  selfe 
wholly  captivated  to  thy  pleasuress  I  doubt  not  but  that 
God,  whome  wee  honour  for  his  brightnesse,  and  who  by  lua 
lightening  ministreth  to  our  mi8fo^tune^  will  be  favourable 
in  our  proceedings.  For  me,  if  thy  constancie  be  sucli  as 
iny  true  zeale  is,  I  beseech  thee,  by  the  same  Goddessc,  to 
succour  me,  by  whome  I  founde  my  selfe  first  inthralled  and 
made  subject  to  thee :  meane  while,  I  will  write  aa  thy  selfe, 
and  rest  as  I  am,  the  most  unbnppiest  lover  that  lyvcth. 

PUISCERIA. 


These  conclusions  being  ministered  with  the  same  aspectes 
they  were  profercd,  the  two  poore  couple  hud  no  other  mcnnes 
to  noate  the  effecte  of  their  private  joyest  but  onely  by  silent 
smiles,  gracious  regnrdes,  and  trickelyng  tearcs,  and  aucJi 
lyke  amorous  actions;  each  one  wishing  the  other,  either 
liappie  in  possessing  their  delyght,  or  fortunate,  if  by  death 
they  were  releeved  of  their  sorrowe:  and  being  intercepted 
by  the  closure  of  the  evening,  they  betooke  themselves  both 
of  them  to  their  restlcsae  pillowes,  concluding  upon  many 
pur[tosc6  how  to  finish  tlicir  languislnng  and  tormenting 
martirdonie, 

Forbonius,  as  one  bom  to  attempt,  concluded  with  him- 
Re  (considering  how  favourably  all  occasions  fawned  upon 


wataiea  m  sine  »  aeiBerr.  catf  eves  a<  ntt  tom  mtmt 
be  aifiQreii  ae  ""vtrfif "  at  a»  tasaeiEaav  v^eir  drowsed  ■■ 
hsr  fv^MC  •aettidEcrxil  fiiiMii  i_  ^e  faeeni  >s  kk  catnc  to  crj 
«as  cxfss^  LV  sjccaaBe  Foctmibiik!  vUck  biO'  &dcr  iiiliwg 
Tcrie  pceciiiiUT.  ski  comrinimig  wkezcapctt  tbe  sgk  toofce  Ut 
k}Ue  asc  awaioDe  h»  i^aw^er  on  a  wfaif,  vcne  eaan- 
■zagcir  eaatpaeBcd  bi£r  cIbil 

Or  BIT  pTKcam!  lee  h  zux  eccme  strumge  unto  the^  to 
hfhnfajp  done  ag«d  &th«r «  mnoeaftoimble  aocesK^  anee  ke 
k  now  perplexed  with  unacqii&inted  fearesL  AUiWfj  my 
dui^iter !  iby  fufaer,  seeing  tlkee  beaadfoll,  u  not  careleaae 
of  thv  comfort,  neither  can  he  that  laboured  to  bring  thee  to 
Irght  suffer  thee  to  pasee  thy  daye^  in  loathsome  misljke. 
At  this  in^taont  when  I  entered  thy  chamber,  in  thy  dreame 
(aa  me  seemed^  thy  soule  bet4^ening  (aa  it  shuld  seeme) 
some  daies  «orow  or  plesnre,  exclaimed  thos,  O,  fortunate 
Forfoonins !  Thou  knowest  how  hateftdl  the  person  thou  did- 
dest  name  ib  to  thy  &ther,  who  if  he  be  fortunate  in  thy 
dowrie  I  love  him :  I  ahal  esteeme  him  unfortunate  in  the 
&vour  thou  wilt  aaaure  him,  who,  beeing  a  coUop  of  my 
fieah,  wilt  not  allowe  of  that  which  is  loathsome  to  thy 
father.  O,  Prisceria!  Solduvius  seeth,  and  thy  secrete 
dreamts  bewraie,  that  the  fortunacie  of  Forbonius  is  eyther 
unfortunate  for  thy  eclfe,  or  not  allowable  by  thy  father's 
opinion.  Thy  chaungc  of  constitution,  thy  hidden  sorrowe, 
my  sweet  child,  made  mo  suspitious ;  but  now  the  verie  true 
messenger  of  thy  miiidc  confirming  me,  I  must  without  cir- 
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^instance  conclude  that  Prisceria  loveth  her  father's  encmic, 
that  Prisceria  dcsireth  Forboniud  favour,  and  Uetesteth  her 
father's  choice;  which  if  it  be  6o>  O,  my  daugliterl  I  feare 
mo  thy  lure  will  not  be  bo  favourable  as  my  disdaine  bitter. 
Wherefore,  if  thou  art  intangled,  since  thou  knowest  my 
opinion,  forbearc,  or  if  no  wiscdomc  will  conclude  thee 
within  limitcs,  my  displeasure  shall  exclude  thee  from  out  all 
benefit  of  my  favour.  Choose,  now,  Prisceria,  whether  with 
calmc  perswaaions  thou  wilt  yeeld  to  my  bent,  or  by  unac- 
customed displeasure  bee  partaker  of  thy  father's  wrath. 

Upon  these  conclusions,  Prisccna,  all  abashed,  shaking  of 
the  drowslnessc  of  her  dreaming,  made  aunswcrc  to  SolduWus 
in  those  tearmes. 

These  straunge  suppositions,  my  good  father,  argue  the 
Blender  opinion  of  your  self,  who,  by  the  uncertainest  signs 
that  may  be,  confirmc  your  opinion  as  you  please.  In  my 
dreames  you  said  I  called  Furbonius  fortunate ;  and  may  it 
not  bee,  tluit  as  my  tongue  uttered  that  it  thought  not,  your 
minde  immagincth  that  which  is  not,  counting  everye  lyght 
ahadowc  a  substauncc,  and  every  little  similitude  of  truth  an 
undoubted  demonstration?  Did  1  call  thino  enimie  fortu- 
nate? Truely,  father,  I  fcare  me  I  might  justly  couclude  it, 
for  he,  pooro  gentleman,  little  drcameth  on  displcasurcSf 
when  at  such  time  as  rest  should  occupie  your  sencca*  you 
most  travailo  in  your  rancour :  by  certaine  lokona,  as  you 
sale,  you  conclude  that  I  am  aiTcctionatc,  and  by  this  silly 
conclusion  of  a  drcame  you  inforre  an  undoubted  trueth,  that 
1  am  enamoured  with  Forbonius.  And  if  p^Thaps  tiie  neces- 
mtie  of  the  fates  beeuch,  Prisceria  shall  finde  her  selfe  huppie 
in  loving  Forbonius,  by  whotie  nieanes  her  father  may  ccuse 
rancour,  and  take  rest,  and  his  daughter,  satisfied  with  tliat 
ahe  secketh  for,  be  no  farther  troubled  with  dreaming  fan- 
taaie«. 

Solduvius,  perceiving  by  these  spcocheB  the  ccrtaintie  of 
his  daughter's  atVcction,  as  one  altogether  enraged,  calling  up 
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hia  wife,  and  raising  hiti  scrvaunta,  left  the  alllye  maidc  aU 
aroused  at  his  sodaine  departure :  whereas  the  olde  man  ex- 
claiming uppon  the  disobedience  of  his  daughter,  and  thun- 
dering out  many  re%'cnrreK  against  [more  Priaceria,  caused  his 
liorsea  to  be  saddeled,  and  perforce  (contrarie  to  her  expecta- 
tion) made  her  bee  convayed  to  Famusiura,  a  mannor  house 
of  his  ownc,  a  place,  for  the  solytariucsse,  more  fit  for  a 
Tymon,  then  convenient  for  a  beautiful!  ladie,  the  onely 
companio  there  being  Bhejjheanli*,  wlm  ujion  the  Vast  moun- 
taines  recorded  the  praise  of  the  countrie  favourer,  Pan,  and 
the  rurall  nmitie  betweene  them  and  tlieir  countrie  lasses. 
Thus  from  stately  Court,  from  the  regards  of  her  sweet 
friend,  from  the  plesurcs  that  follow  the  citie,  her  companions 
were  rnrall  miudens,  her  retinue  frolicke  shephcardes ;  whose 
slight  capacitie  not  yeelding  nnie  comfort  to  allaic  the  gentle- 
woman's sorrowings,  miide  her  (to  her  more  hart  gi-iefe)  con- 
tinue her  pensivenesae,  imd  sup  up  her  conceived  sorrow  in 
eilonce.     But  to  repeat  the  moane  on  the  other  side  that 
amorous  Forbonius  made,  when  by  certain  report  lie  had 
notice  of  his  Mistres  departure,  were  woudcrfidl ;  who  bccing 
in  himselfe  altogether  confounded,  not  knowing  where  to 
iinde  her  out  which  was  the  onely  mistres  of  his  fantiisie, 
I/ord!  with  how  many  sighes  breathed  he  forth  his  sorrowe, 
and  comiMissed  on  everie  side  with  dis|)airing  joyes,  in  the 
verie  same  garden  where  tofore  hee  repeated  his  pleasures, 
hee  in  these  waylcfidl  tcarmcs  recounted  his  miseries. 

Alas,  unfortunate  Aegyptian!  whose  faithful  affections  are 
so  immutable,  as  thy  natuitdl  colour  is  unstainable.  How 
injurious  are  the  destinies,  tliat,  graunting  thee  life,  they  dayly 
hasten  thy  destruction ;  that,  vouchsafing  thee  plesure,  they 
suffer  it  not  to  he  permanent ;  that,  admitting  thee  the  benefit 
of  beauties  good  grace,  they  deprive  thee  of  the  posiscssion  and 
blessing  of  that  thou  desirest.  Alasse,  what  shall  befall  mee, 
when  the  glorie^s]  of  ray  eyes  are  dimmed  ?  when  the  pleasures 
of  my  heart  are  dotcnnincd  ?  when  she  whom  I  love  necrcst  is 
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farther  off  from  my  presence  ?  when  the  injurious  repulses  of 
the  father  makes  every  attempt  of  Forbonms  unfortunate? 
Wo  is  me  I  what  way  may  I  imagin  to  make  an  end  of  my 
miserie  ?  Should  I  with  dispairing  m«}mee8e  finish  up  the 
catastrophe  of  my  troubles  ?  Should  I,  beeing  bereft  of  her 
by  whom  I  live,  dispossesse  my  selfe  of  that  she  most  doth  like  ? 
Should  I,  in  making  my  sclfc  onclye  fortunate  by  the  alaie  of 
my  sorrows,  leave  Prisceria  to  her  daily  monmings,  both  to 
lament  my  dcceaaurc,  and  her  froward  destinie?  No,  For- 
bonius,  it  is  but  vaine  quiet  tliat  is  to  her  discontentment, 
who,  beeing  equally  inthralled  with  thy  selfe,  will  as  wil- 
lingly be  pcrtaker  of  thy  torment  ns  thy  self.  But  why 
waile  I  thus  in  feminine  sorow,  when  my  happinesse  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  manly  attempt?  Solduvius  rigour  hath 
caused  Prisccria'a  absence,  yet  cannot  the  father*a  displeasure 
determine  the  daughter's  love:  she  liveth  to  thy  wish,  For- 
boniuB ;  she  loveth  to  thy  weale,  Forbonius ;  she  wilbe  con- 
stant til  death,  Forbonius :  why  shouldest  thou,  then,  leave 
her  unsought  for,  Forbonius?  Attempt,  vain  man,  to  seke 
out  thine  assured ;  let  not  the  distance  of  place  disanull  tJiy 
good  Imp?  Solduvius  banislimcnt  is  concluded  within  the 
limites  of  Aegypt,  and  since  it  is  so,  either  Forbonius  will 
attaine  her  he  dcsireth,  or  revenge  the  unjust  rigour  of  an 
injurious  father. 

Upon  this  resolution,  as  a  man  quite  dispossessed  of  him- 
selfe,  he  luuKted  to  Apollonius,  recounting  unto  him  how  all 
things  had  fortuned,  beseeching  liim  (not  without  foison  of 
teares)  to  seeke  out  by  art  where  Prisceria  was  conversant, 
and  to  direct  him  by  counsell,  who  altogether  was  confounded 
with  diApairc.  Apollonius,  by  exteriour  signes  conceiving 
the  intcriour  hciu-te^-griefe,  and  seeing  the  poore  young 
gentleman  martyred  so  miraculously,  comparing  times  and 
revolutions,  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  her  abroad,  and 
concluding  in  himselfe  to  comfort  him  which  almost  dispaired, 
hee  spake  thus  to  Forbonius. 
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My  good  friend,  whence  groweth  it  that  neyther  the  nobi- 
litie  of  thy  aunccntor^,  nor  thy  forcpasscd  attempts,  neither 
the  benefit  of  tliy  Mistree  favour,  can  confirme  thee,  but  that 
thou  wilt  be  carefull  for  that  which  thou  hast  alrcadie  almost 
compflfised.  Pluck  u|i  your  heart,  my  eweete  Forbonius,  for 
thy  Prieceria  ie  not  farre  from  ihce.  Farnuaium,  a  mimnor 
hou^  of  her  father^  seated  cast  out  of  this  citie,  -whereaa  she 
ia  80  circumapccily  lookt  into,  that  [not]  by  anie  meonca,  un- 
lesae  by  tsecret  and  convenient  poUioie,  thou  canst  come  to  the 
accomplishment  of  tliy  desire.  Thou  must  therefore,  attyred 
altogether  like  a  shcphoard,  depart  this  citie,  and  by  some 
convenient  meanes  procure  the  keeping  of  some  one  farmer's 
eheepc  which  is  resident  ntnoug  those  mountaines,  by  whoBC 
meanos  thou  alialt  fall  in  acquaintance  with  the  garden[er]  of 
thy  Mistres,  called  Sotto,  and,  having  convenient  occasion  to 
satiufie  thy  affection,  possesse  thy  selfe  of  that  thou  ha«t  long 
desired. 

Forbonius,  concluding  his  rcplie  with  hartie  thanks,  so- 
dainly  departed,  and  remembring  himsclfe  of  one  Corbo,  a 
tenant  of  his,  which  had  his  mantion  house  veric  conveniently 
seated  hard  by  the  manner  house  of  Solduvius,  he  hastely 
shaped  his  journey  unto  him,  and  making  him  privic  to  that 
he  desired,  and  swearing  him  to  be  constant  and  continue 
secret,  he  bctooke  him.selfe  to  tl»e  keeping  of  his  tenant's 
fihcepe;  and  not  forgetting  to  drive  Iiis  flockc  neeie  unto  the 
lawnd  wher  as  Soldnvius  servants  grased  their  sheepe,  he  so 
demeaned  himsclfe,  that  not  oncly  he  aitayncd  the  favor  of 
Sotto  which  he  sought  for,  but  also  for  his  cuiteous  affabilitic 
Was  accounted  of  among  the  whole  Iroup  of  hoardifmen  for  the 
best  singer  and  the  tunablest  musition,  lus  Aeglogs  were  bo 
delectable,  and  the  delivery  of  them  so  delicate.  Wherupon  by 
good  fortune  it  so  fcl  out  that  Forbonius,  under  the  coulour- 
able  name  of  Arvalio,  was  desired  by  Sotto  to  resort  unto 
the  mannor  house,  who  informed  him  of  all  that  hapned,  tell- 
ing huu  of  the  careful  demeanour  of  his  sorrowing  young 
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Mistres,  who,  pleased  with  nothing  but  with  eolitarie  musicke, 
piDed  her  aeli'e  awaie  with  melancholy;  and  not  without  cause, 
(said  he)  for  my  old  master  hath  forbidden  me  the  admitting 
of  any  one  to  her  presence,  not  suffering  her  to  pa&se  the 
limits  of  my  warie  eie,  nor  allowing  her  to  walke  without 
the  caste]  walles  for  her  recreation.  For  my  sake,  thcrfore, 
chaunt  her  some  melodic,  and  resort  with  me  to  a  convenient 
arbour  within  our  garden,  wheieas  she,  walking  for  her 
recreation,  may  perliaps  take  some  delight  in  thy  sorrowful! 
mournings,  in  that  they  most  6t  her  fantasie.  Forboniufl, 
as  willing  to  wend  as  ho  desirous  to  i)erswade,  accompanied 
Sotto  to  Farnusium,  wher  having  a  place  appointed  him  to  apply 
his  Aeglogs,  and  tlje  Goddcese  before  him  whom  he  should 
devine  upon,  hcc  under  these  secrets  described  liis  passions. 


Amidst  these  Mountaincs  on  a  dmc  did  dwell 
A  lovely  Shephcardj  who  did  beare  the  bell 
For  sweete  reports  and  many  loving  laycs ; 
Whom,  while  he  fed  his  flocke  in  deaart  wayes, 
A  nctheard's  daughter,  deckt  with  lovely  white, 
Behelde  and  lovde,  the  laasc  Corlnna  hight. 
Him  sought  she  oft,  with  many  a  eweetc  regard. 
With  sundrie  tokens  she  her  sutes  prcferd. 
Her  care  to  keepc  liis  feeding  flocke  from  stray. 
Whilst  carelesse  he  amidst  the  lawncs  did  play. 
Her  sweet c  regards  she  spent  upon  his  face; 
Her  countrie  catea  she  sent  to  gaine  his  grace ; 
Her  garlands  gaic  to  docke  his  temples  faire; 
Her  doubled  sighs  bcstowd  on  gliding  aire ; 
Her  pleasant  kisse  where  she  might  steale  a  touch, 
Corinna's  zcale  to  Corulus  was  such. 
He,  wanton  shepheard,  glorying  in  her  auto. 
These  signes  of  zcalc  to  folly  did  impute : 
Not  waying  of  her  many  loving  sigbtest 
Her  watrie  eyes,  her  secret  moane  by  nights ; 
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Her  carclcsfie  comfort  in  her  fruiti'ull  ewes; 

Her  moncfull  Acglogs,  full  of  careful!  shewes; 

But  scorning  that,  (which  might  that  Godhead  move,' 

Who  in  a  shepheard's  fonne,  for  Jove's  bchove» 

Did  channe  the  watchman  of  the  heifer  faire. 

For  whose  bchoofe  the  thunder[cr]  left  the  aire) 

He  left  the  place  where  she  did  love  to  bide, 

And  drave  hia  flocke  another  way  beside : 

Whose  dire  disdainc,  (the  God  that  kindles  love. 

And  makes  impressions  straungly  from  above, 

Misliking)  stiiike  with  fancie  at  that  stowcr, 

The  silly  shepheai-d,  wounded  by  liis  iK)wer, 

Now  sought  for  that  which  he  tofore  did  shun. 

And  now  the  heate  of  fancie  first  begun 

To  atraine  a  yeclding  in  his  restlesee  minde. 

Such  are  the  wounds  that  pa^jse  from  fancie  blinde. 

That  Corulus  will  now  Corinna  woe, 

Though  caret  he  loath *d  and  scorned  so  to  dooe. 

Now  she  that  sought  with  many  a  sweete  aspect. 

Is  sude  to  now  by  him  that  did  neglect 

Now  bountifull  is  sweete  Corinna^s  grace. 

Now  like  the  sunne  in  welkin  shines  her  face ; 

Her  eyes,  like  Gemini,  attend  on  Jove; 

Her  stately  front  was  figured  from  above ; 

Her  daintie  nose,  of  ivoric  fairo  and  shccnc, 

Bepurfurate  with  ruddie  roses  beenc ; 

Her  cherie  lip  doth  daunt  the  morning  hiew. 

From  whence  a  breath  so  pleasant  did  insew. 

As  that  which  laide  faire  Psiches  in  the  vayle, 

Wljome  Cupide  woode  and  wocd  to  his  avayle. 

Within  the  compassc  of  which  hollowe  sweete. 

Those  orient  ranks  of  ulvcr  pcarles  doe  moete. 

Prefixing  lyke  perfection  to  the  eie. 

As  silver  colde  amidst  the  summer's  skic  : 
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For  Whence  such  wordee  in  wisdome  couched  be, 

Ab  Gods  from  thence  fetch  their  philosophie. 

Her  dimpled  chin,  of  alublaater  white, 

Her  Btately  necke,  where  nature  did  acquite 

Her  Belfe  so  well,  aa  that  at  sodiune  sight 

She  wiaht  the  worke  were  spent  upon  herselfe, 

Her  cunning  thus  was  showde  upon  the  shclfe. 

For  In  this  pile  was  fancie  painted  faire. 

In  either  hand  an  asure  pipe  she  bare ; 

By  one  repeating  many  a  sweete  consent. 

By  other  comfort  to  the  heart  she  sent. 

From  which  a  scemcly  passage  there  doth  show 

To  strangers  pleasures  that  are  plagt  alow, 

Like  to  the  forrowe  Phaeton  did  Icve 

Amidst  the  welkin,  when  he  did  receive 

His  father's  charge,  and  set  the  world  on  fire. 

In  this  faire  path  of^  paced  sweete  desire, 

At  everie  turne  beholding  with  delight 

That  marble  mount  that  did  affect  the  sight 

Of  virgin's  waxe  the  sweet  impression  was. 

The  cunning  cx>mi)assc  thereof  did  surpasse. 

For  art,  concluding  all  perfections  there. 

Wrote  this  rejx)rt.  All  graces  bideth  here. 

Which  Cupide  spying,  built  his  manfiton  so, 

As  scorning  those  sweete  graces  to  bestoe 

On  mnrtall  man,  with  bowc  ibcnt  doth  waite. 

Least  Jove  should  stcalc  impressions  by  deceit : 

And,  wondring  at  the  crisped  comcnt  faire, 

In  thought  concludes  it  nieeter  for  the  aire 

Then  mortall  mould  :  next  which  the  stately  thie«» 

Like  two  faire  compast  marble  pillers  rise, 

Wliose  white  dooth  etaine  the  daintie  driven  snow: 

Next  which  the  knees  with  lustie  bent  below, 

Conjoynd  with  nerves  and  cords  of  amber  sweete^ 

This  stately  pyle  with  gladsome  honour  grecte. 
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8«ii  ilaidy  knees,  as  what  they  bead  ft  fiCev 
AH  knees  doo  bead  sad  hoaw  vhfa  etnage  delyght. 
Her  calres  witk  §tropgcf  oooBpneee  doo  eoeocod. 
In  which  the  mtae  etreunee  s  wonder  breede : 
Both  srt  and  nstnre  thema  laboured  hare. 
To  paint  perieetion  id  her  couloarB  brave. 
Next  which,  the  pretie  ground  worke  of  the  pile 
Doth  shew  it  seUe,  and  wonder  doth  begtiile. 
The  jorntee  whereof  eomfaind  of  amber  aweetc^ 
With  corall  cords,  redd  bent  to  owmcly  ftete: 
From  which,  wboee  li?t  to  liA  his  gadng  eje» 
SiaH  greater  cause  of  wonder  soone  espie. 
When  on  the  backe  he  bend:?  his  wavering  looke. 
In  which  the  worke  and  ta«ke  Duma  tooke. 
When  with  Arachne  for  the  prise  she  strave. 
Both  art  and  nature  there  excelled  have: 
Where  from  Figmalion^s  image  seemely  white. 
Where  close  conveiaunce  passing  Gordian's  plight. 
Where  lovely  nectar,  drinke  for  all  the  Gods, 
Where  everie  grace  is  stained  there  by  oda. 
Will,  not  content  with  gaaing,  looke  for  more^ 
And  spie  those  armes  that  stand  hi*  eight  before, 
Which  for  their  mould  the  Aegyptian  wonders  passe. 
Which  for  their  beautic  staine  the  chriBtaH  glasee. 
Which  in  their  motion  raaister  natures  sweete ; 
Where  blushing  strearacs  present  a  secrets  meete. 
Will,  now  amazde,  conclude  at  last  of  this, 
That  in  tlie  hands  all  grace  concluded  is; 
AVhere  Nature  limits  ever  fatall  time. 
Where  Fortune  figures  pleasure  in  her  prime. 
Whence  spred  those  fingers  tipt  with  ivorie, 
Wlioac  touch  Medusa's  turne  may  well  supplie. 
Where  to  conclude  as  now  the  sheplieard  deemes, 
All  grace,  all  beautie,  all  perfections  seemes. 
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Thus  Corulas  with  many  secret  thoughte 

Divines  on  her  whom  erst  he  »et  at  naughts. 

And  forat  by  scorch  of  inward  ehrowded  fire. 

He  aeekes  for  her  hia  fancic  did  require ; 

Who,  fraught  with  woes,  in  secret  shrowdos  renude 

Her  silent  griefe,  unsure  of  tliat  insudo. 

Her  Corulus  with  warie  eearch  at  last 

At  aodainc  found:  and  a^;  a  man  aga«t 

At  that  he  saw,  drew  backc  with  feare,  and  than, 

Rcmcmbring  of  hia  woes,  Ixis  sute  began. 

O,  fiwcete  Corinna,  blessed  be  the  soyle 

That  yeclds  thee  rest  amidst  thy  dayly  toyle. 

And  happie  ground  whereon  thou  witest  so : 

Blest  be  thy  flocie,  which  in  these  lawnes  doo  go. 

And  happie  I,  but  liaviug  leave  to  looke. 

Which  said,  with  feare  he  pawsd,  and  bloud  forsooke 

His  palic  face,  till  slic  that  wrought  the  fire 

Kcstorde  the  re<l,  and  kindled  sweete  desire. 

And  with  a  bashfull  lookc  beholding  him. 

Which  many  months  her  pleasant  foe  had  bin. 

She  cast  her  armca  about  his  drooping  necke, 

And  witli  her  dointie  fingers  dawde  him  up; 

And  kissing  of  his  palic  coloured  face, 

(Like  OS  the  Gods)  by  touch  did  soon  displace 

The  sowre  that  alterd  the  poore  shepheard^s  swoete. 

When  thus  she  gan  her  Corulus  to  greete. 

O,  lovely  shephcard,  happie  be  the  hower 

In  which  (I  know  not  by  what  secret  power) 

The  Gods  have  sent  tlice  hethor  to  thy  frend ! 

Alas,  what  griofe  should  Corulus  offend? 

Wliora  fairest  Nimph  might  well  a  liking  lend. 

Thy  grasing  cwca,  with  udders  full  of  milke. 

With  fruitfuD  fleece,  and  wool!  as  softc  as  eilke. 

Take  glory  in  the  fatuesse  of  this  s^yle^ 

And  prayse  theyr  mastres  care  and  busie  toyle. 
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And  now  accuse  thee  of  thy  drooping  OKme. 

Tie  but  enough  for  me  to  wayle  alone. 

For  why  Corlona  onely  ha]>Iet$se  is- 

Poore  Corulns,  at  lo^t  renvde  by  this, 

Gan  sighing,  silence  now  to  interrupt. 

And  banish  feare,  which  did  his  hope  corrupt. 

And  thus  he  eaid<     O,  Ximph  of  beauties  traine. 

The  onely  cause  and  easer  of  my  paine, 

Tis  not  the  want  of  any  worldly  joy, 

Kor  fruitlesse  breed  of  lambes  procures  my  noy, 

Xe  sigh  I  thus  for  any  such  mishap ; 

For  these  voine  goods  I  lull  in  fortune's  lap. 

But  other  greefes  and  greater  cause  of  care, 

A&  now  Corinna  my  tormenters  are. 

Thy  beautie,  Goddesse,  is  the  onely  good ; 

Thy  beautie  makes  mine  eyes  to  strcamc  a  flood ; 

Thy  beautie  breakes  my  woonted  pleasant  slcepc; 

Thy  beautie  caiiseth  Corulus  to  weepe: 

For  other  joycs  they  now  but  shadowes  be. 

No  joye  but  sweete  Corinna's  love  for  me. 

Whereon  I  now  beseech  thee,  by  that  white 

Which  Staines  the  lilly,  and  aflfects  my  sight. 

By  those  faire  locks  whereas  the  graces  rest. 

By  those  sweete  eyes  whereas  all  pleasures  nest, 

Doo  yeelde  me  love,  or  leave  me  for  to  die. 

Corinna,  studious  for  to  yeeld  reply, 

With  many  teares  bedewd  the  ehepheard's  face, 

And  thus  at  last  she  spake :  O,  happie  place 

The  whidk  the  Gods  appoynted  for  my  good  I 

Wlmt  blessed  Ninipli  within  this  sacred  wood 

Hath  pleaded  poore  Corinna's  lawful!  cause? 

Or  be  they  dreames  that  now  my  fandc  drawee? 

Oi  Corulus,  ne  neadst  thou  sue  to  me. 

Nor  spend  the  teares  for  to  accepted  bo^ 
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Since  long  ere  thia  I  would  liave  bent  to  bow, 

If  modest  i'eare  could  well  have  t«ugbl  nie  bow. 

In  bappie  bonds  oi'  Himen  I  am  tbine : 

Ne  plead  tbou  grace  to  ber  that  dooth  incline. 

Tbud  witb  a  kiase  sbe  eealed  up  tbe  deed, 

When  as  tbe  sbephenrd,  glad  of  happic  speed, 

Bmbractng  ber  be  bad  det»tred  long, 

Gan  call  for  grace  to  her  he  so  did  wrong. 

Confirmed  thus  witb  mutuall  glad  consent, 

They  finisht  up  tbe  marriage  that  they  menu 

Great  waa  tbe  day,  and  every  field  compeere 

Delighted  in  the  pleasure  of  bis  deere. 

Poorc  I  alone  in  sad  lamenting  layes, 

Deprivc<l  of  the  pleasure  of  my  dayes. 

In  carefuU  tunes  in  briefe  concluding  thus : — 

O,  happie  times,  and  planets  gracious, 

When  in  a  mirrour  beautie  did  behold 

The  bidden  woes  my  muse  could  wel  unfold, 

And  witb  a  liking  lookc  shape  some  replic. 

But  woe  is  me  I  since  father  s  crueltie 

In  changed  formes  hath  oltrcd  termcs  of  sute, 

And  altering  place  batb  made  my  Godde^e  mute. 

Who,  honouring  Pan,  may  hap  the  person  see, 

Whom  habit  strange  perswadcs  it  should  be  mc. 
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This  delectable  Aeglogue  finished  by  tbe  amorous  For- 
bonius,  gave  occasions  to  Prisceria  to  satisfie  the  thoughts 
that  then  troubled  ber  fantaste.  For,  confounded  in  ber 
selfe,  not  knowing  what  to  conclude  of  that  the  shopheard 
Arvalio  bad  reported,  yet  welnigh  perswaded  that  tbe  reporter 
was  be  she  liked  oft*,  with  a  secmely  grace,  not  minding  to 
incurre  the  ligbtedt  suspition,  turning  toward  Forbonius, 
whose  liand  was  on  his  half-pcnic,  shee  sayd  thus. 

Gentle  Sbepheard,  that  Nimpb  tbou  lovest  shuld  alter 
from  womanhood,  that  considering  thy  true  zeale  and  exqui- 
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8it«  proportions,  would  not  requite  thj  lojalUe  with  the 
benefit  of  her  lore.  Traty,  ^hdame,  (atmswered  the  ima- 
gined Arrolio)  and  I  thinke  my  aelfe  gracioas  is  thist  that 
for  her  whom  I  lore  I  am  enjorned  this  torment.  Wherenpoo 
taming  himselfc  a  sidej  and  diying  up  the  tcares  which 
should  bewray  his  fande,  he  w&b  at  hkst  knowen  by  Prisoeria, 
who,  altogether  amazed  at  the  presence  of  Forboniaa,  foi^t- 
ting  weluie  the  infortimacte  she  wae  intangeled  m,  ca^t  her 
armes  abont  hia  nccke,  yet  colouring  with  a  accmly  disdain  to 
shadow  her  opinion,  and  blindfold  subtill  Sotto,  shee  sayde 
thus.  Truly,  Shephcard,  if  I  may  prciidle  with  thy  nuetrei^ 
thou  shalt  not  be  unrewarded  for  thU  curtcsie.  And,  Madamev 
(said  Forbonius)  might  I  connsell  your  Ladiehip,  you  ahould 
not  sorrow  for  that  niayc  be  compassed  at  your  pleasure. 

This  said,  Sotto,  taking  Arvalio  by  the  hand,  tooke  his 
leave  of  his  young  Mietresse  thus :  My  young  ladie,  I,  as 
studious  of  your  pleasure  as  maye  be,  have  brought  you  this 
young  shepheard  to  laugh  at,  and  if  liis  musick  like  you,  yon 
shall  have  every  day  at  the  least  a  lay  or  two.  And  heerin 
uhalt  thou  doo  mc  no  small  pleasure,  said  PriBccriiu  And  sOy 
with  a  seemly  r^ard  shaping  a  loth  departure,  the  two  shep- 
heards  reported  to  their  flocks,  Arvalio,  altogether  amazed  at 
hiu  Mistrcs  beautie,  and  Sotto  very  jocond  ho  had  fitted  his 
young  ladies  fancy  so  wcU:  wherupon  the  old  shephcard, 
turning  to  our  solitorie  and  distressed  Arvalio,  said  thus. 
What  maks  thoc  thus  sollom,  my  youthly  compeere  ?  Ceaae 
to  greeve  thy  selfe  about  those  thingea  that  may  be  com- 
])assed :  if  thou  love,  time  slial  catc  out  that  which  treacle 
cannot,  and  thou  shalt  cither  be  fortunate  in  possesfflng  hir 
thou  dcsirc^t,  or  in  overpassing  thy  passions  with  good 
government,  leave  love  to  those  that  like  her.  Arvalio,  not 
to  seeke  of  curteous  humanitic,  gave  him  this  aunswcre.  O, 
Sotto,  it  19  not  the  love  that  groeveth  me,  but  the  meanes  to 
ooinposse  love :  I  labour  not  to  attain  love,  but  to  poBacese 
tlie  profits  of  my  long  service  in  love.     As  for  time,  it  may 


worke  wonders  in  them  that  are  repulsed;  but  when  Cupid 
IB  gracious,  and  occasions  tinfortunatc,  tliinke  you  that  thie  ia 
not  a  bitter  eowro?  Yea,  but  answered  Sotto,  and  if  it  be 
so,  Arridio,  pluck  e  up  thy  ffprighta,  and  doubt  thou  not,  but 
if  thou  proove  dilygent  in  pleasing  my  young  Mistrcsae,  I 
mcanc  not  to  be  idle,  if  I  may  know  whom  thou  likcst  of.  Aa 
for  that,  doubt  not,  said  our  disguised  Forbonius ;  for  since  I 
know  by  thy  onely  meanea  my  love  is  to  be  compassed,  I  wil 
not  stick  in  so  slight  a  pleasure  to  profit,  when  as  by  thy 
meanes  I  may  onely  succor  my  selfc.  In  such  lyke  termee 
pasnng  over  their  werisome  walke,  at  last  they  botooko 
theouelves  each  of  them  to  the  folding  of  their  sheep,  for  it 
was  welnie  night,  and  the  sunne  was  steeped  in  the  ocean : 
wher  upon  Arvalio,  the  shepheard,  becomming  now  Foi^ 
bonius  indeede,  hasted  him  home  unto  his  tenaunt*8  house, 
making  him  botli  privie  of  his  happic  fortune,  and  concluding 
with  himsclfc  howe  to  performc  that  he  wished  for :  and  for 
that  long  travayle  requireth  some  quiet,  he  bctooke  bimselfc 
to  rest,  where  recompencing  al  bis  night's  wakings  with  a 
quiet  sleep,  at  dawne  of  day  he  returned  to  his  counterfeit 
habite  unto  tJie  field,  and  unfolding  bis  flocke,  he  drave 
them  into  those  pastures  that  wer  adjoyning  to  Sotto*s  walk; 
who  no  sooner  spied  Arrnjio,  bat  saluting  him  very  cur- 
teously,  he  earnestly  intreated  him  (sotting  all  excuses  apart) 
to  go  to  Farnusium,  and  in  the  best  sort  that  hee  might  to 
solace  the  unfortunate  Prisceria;  who  onely  wayting  that 
occasion,  commending  his  flocke  to  the  over-sight  of  the  old 
man,  and  accompanied  with  Saracca,  the  daughter  of  oldc 
Sotto,  he  was  presented  to  his  desired  within  the  castle,  who, 
by  the  absence  of  Sotto,  finding  all  occasions  to  serve  her 
tume,  having  sent  sillyc  Sarraca  about  eomo  sleevelesse 
arrant,  she,  taking  the  occasion  profered,  swd  thus  to  For- 
bonius. Blest  be  that  awectc  conc<;i]»t  of  thine,  (O  my  friend) 
which  to  the  unfortunate  rigour  of  my  father  hath  adapted 
so  convenient  an  end!     Now  malst  thou  witli  as  great  plea- 
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surea  enjoyc  thy  desired^  as  with  dcepe  pcrjilexities  thou  tiart 
iwcd  in  her  absence.     Now  neither  diFtauncc  can  sever 

from  imbracing,  nor  the  watchfull  eye  of  my  father  inter* 
cept  thee  of  thy  wiflh.  See  hecrc  thy  Priaceria,  who,  though 
the  Fates  worke  never  »o  contrarie,  will  live  to  Forbcmiu^ 
and  onely  love  Forbonius. 

This  'NUil,  with  many  kisses  comforting  him   which 
almost  overcome  with  pleasaunt  imaginatioui*,  she  was 
turned  this  aunswere  by  her  most  assured  favourer. 

O,  PriscerinI  if  overpressed  with  manye  suspitious  thougfatl^ 
if  made  pertaker  of  the  infemall  tortures  in  Phlegcton,  if 
subject  to  the  pumshmcnt  of  the  daughters  of  Danaiis,  or 
affixed  to  the  torture  that  mortereth  Titius,  I  should  be  oon- 
6nued  by  this  onely  benefit  in  opinion,  and  made  constant 
in  all  misfortunes ;  yea,  even  to  overcome  the  insupportable 
travailes  of  the  Sisters,  and  be  enabled  with  constancie  to 
subdue  all  torments  what  so  ever,  by  remembrauncc  onely  of 
one  gmtious  rcgartL     It  is  neither  thy  father's  rancor,  sweet 
Pri^ccria^  uor  distance  of  place,  nor  any  one  occasion  what 
soever,  can  either  sequester  me  of  my  hope,  nor  thee  of  the 
possesion  of  thy  wishes.     Cast  off,  therefore,  all  doubt  of 
nfler  dole,  and  assure  your  self,  that  as  this  plesure  hath  his 
originall  this  present  instant,  so  by  my  meanea  ere  long  it 
shalbc  continued  for  everlasting  memory.     Passing  the  time 
in  such  like  pleasures,  and  ministering  a  rcmedie  unto  each 
other's  torments^  I  cannot  tell  whether  by  the  iniquitie  of 
det«tinie,   or  otherwise,  Solduvius,  learning  out   Forbonius 
departuroi  and  suspitious  of  his  forward  attempts,  at  that 
very  instant  arrived  at  Famuaium,  when  the  two  amorous 
oo\iplo,  little  doubting  his  sodaine  approch,  were  coasted  with 
this  sower,  in  midst  of  all  their  sweete,  that  the  encmie 
of  tlieir  plesures  even  then  entrcd  the  castle,  when  as  it 
0eemed  tlic  fates  hod  prefixed  them  that  convcnicncie  and 
opportunite  to  allaye  their  long  sorrowing.     The  hnite  of 
who»e  advcut,  brought  to  tlie  cares  of  Prisceria,  Lordc!  how 
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she  was  confounded  in  her  self,  how  diemaid  was  Forboniiis 
at  that  inetant,  how  at  that  very  time  were  they  both  asto- 
nied,  when  most  circumspection  should  be  had ;  eo  that  scarce 
they  had  then  dried  up  their  tearee,  when  as  Solduvius 
entring  the  chamber,  quicklye  discovered  the  whole  counter- 
fiiitc,  (for  jealous  eyes  inflamed  with  rancour  pretermit  no- 
thing) :  whereupon  the  olde  man  at  first,  nothing  at  all  deluded 
by  the  etraunge  habite,  spying  out  their  proceedings,  laying 
violent  hands  on  ForboniuSi  caused  him  forcibly  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  strongest  tower  in  the  castle,  and,  touming  hira- 
selfe  to  Prisceria,  he  began  thus. 

O,  thou  wicked  and  ungracious  mayd !  degenerating  from 
the  nobilitie  of  thy  aunccstours,  and  led  by  unseemly  affec- 
tions, not  directed  by  the  likings  of  thy  tender  parents,  in 
what  tcarmca  shuhl  I  accuse  thee,  or  bewray  my  sorrowes  ? 
Woe  Is  me,  that  am  infortjcd  to  he  an  cie  witneesc  of  mine 
owne  sorow,  and  to  behold  that  with  mine  eyes  that  I  hate 
in  my  heart  Is  this  the  reward  of  breeding  children  ?  la 
this  the  benefite  that  is  reapt  by  issue?  Are  these  the  plea- 
sures that  befall  pareutes?  O,  Solduvlus!  happic  hadst  thou 
bene,  if  cither  Prisceria  had  beene  unbomc,  or  thou  uninar- 
rted:  by  the  one  thou  shouldcst  have  e8cai>ed  this  present 
miscrie,  by  the  other,  prevented  the  untoward  sorrow  that 
now  confoundeth  thee.  Is  thy  love  to  be  fixed  there  where 
I  hate?  or  shuldest  thou  be  amorous  of  him  who  is  odious  to 
thy  father?  O,  vile  wretch,  borne  among  the  Hircan  tygres, 
which,  respecting  not  thy  father's  felicitie,  overburihenest  his 
olde  yearcs  with  unlooked  for  calamitie.  But,  if  ever  just 
Gods  pitticd  a  kwful!  complaint,  I  doubt  not  but  they,  that 
minister  justice  to  all  men,  wil  wreak  the  injuries  tliou  hast 
done  to  me. 

Thus  sayd,  he  sate  down  altogetlier  confounded  with 
melancholic.  When  as  Prisceria,  finding  occasion  to  spcake 
for  her  seb'c,  began  thus. 

Wlio  seekcth,  O  father  I  to  prevent  the  destinies,  laboreth 
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in  Vftine,  and  who  indeavoureth  to  alter  oature,  aa  he  striTetb 
against  the  etrcame,  00  must  he  peritfh  in  hie  owne  OTerwecn- 
ing.     The  G04U  have  concluded  our  love,  and  will  you,  being 
a  creature,  sccke  to  infringe  it?     Alasse,   my  father,  wbf 
should  my  pleasure  be  your  di&comfort?  or  that  by  which  I 
live  prove  that  which  moet  you  hate?    Doe  not  you  heerein 
breake  nature,  who  laie  violent  handtf  on  your  owne  fie&h, 
and  seeke  to  alter  that  by  rigor  that  wad  ordained  by  divine 
instinct  ?    O,  lette  your  rancor  over&lip,  (my  good  father)  and 
if  ever  humble  sute  prevailed  with  an  honourable  niinde, 
cease  to  liate  him  whom  I  love,  and  couple  ua  both  toge 
whom  the  Gods  having  joyned  in  an  assured  league  of  friei 
shipi  it  cannot  be  but  injutttice  to  alter  their  proceedii^a. 
Solduviu8,  not  able  to  digest  the  furie  of  hi»  pa««ion, 
willing  to  weigh  of  the  submiiS'Sive  request  of  his  daughti 
interrupted  her  thus; — And  is  it  not  auffioient  for  thoe  (vaii 
wench  a8  tliou  art)  to  pa&se  the  limitCB  of  nature,  but  io  con- 
tinue thy  error  too?     Tliinkest  tliou  to  compasse  me  with 
tearos,  who  without  sighcs  cannot  call  to  mcmorie  thy  escape? 
Ko,  Priftceria;   both  thou  shalt  see,  and  that  varlet  shall     , 
knowe,  tliat  my  displeasiu^  wil  not  be  finished  hut  wifl^H 
bloud,  nor  my  anger  satisfied  till  I  have  confoumled  him  who 
hath  discomFortcd  me.     Wherupon  flinging  out  of  the  chaui;^^ 
bcr  in  a  great  rage,  and  fastening  both  boltes  and  lockea,  iJ^M 
witli  his  traine  resorted  to  tlie  impriaonned  poore  shepheard, 
his  capitall  cnimic  Furbonius,  whom  after  he  had  taunted 
with  these  unjust  tearmes,  he  proceeded  further  to  this  ua^^ 
juat  revenge.     Thou  cursed  and  abhorainable  caitife,  is  it  IM^H 
sufficient  by  tlie  injuries  of  thy  father  Clunamos  to  move  my 
patience,  but  that  thou  in  person  must  violate  my  daughter? 
Thinkest  thou  that  the  Gods  detest  not  these  injuryes,  when 
aa  witli  wicked  attcmptcs  thou   bewitchest   the  daughter, 
and  massacrest   the   father?     Naie,   nether  in  justice  will 
they  pretermit   the  offence,  nor  will   nature  suffer  me 
bearc  with  thine  crrour:    prepare   thy  selfe,  therefore. 
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make  hJin  recompence  with  thy  bLoud,  whom  thou  host 
troubled  with  thy  attempt. 

Forbonius,  conroundcd  with  fiorrowe»  and  amazed  at  this 
austere  judgement,  yet  reraembring  the  nobilitie  that  waa 
alwaycs  accounted  in  him,  aunawered  him  thua. 

Although  enraged  rancour  hath  made  thee  pnssc  the  limits 
of  honour,  (O,  Solduviua)  yet  passe  not  so  farrc  in  thy  reso- 
lutions as  to  staine  the  dignitie  of  thy  person  with  the  inar- 
tyrdomo  of  a  guitlepsc  gentleman.  If  I  did  hate  thy  daughter, 
that  lyttlc  envye  that  grewe  by  my  father's  dippleasure  might 
by  reason  grow  to  decpe  and  rooted  mallice ;  but  when  I  love 
Prisceria,  why  shoidde  1  bee  contempned  of  Solduyius?  It 
should  decmc  that  love  was  not  accompted  lothgiome  among 
the  Gods,  when  as  prefixing  a  punisliment  to  all  escapes, 
they  prescribe  an  honour  to  this,  chiefly  concluding  it  to  be 
a  vertue:  whereuppon  thon  must  conclude,  that  eythcr  thou 
contcmnest  the  decrees  of  the  Gods,  or  mcasurcst  all  thinges 
by  thine  owne  malice*  Thou  threatneat  me  with  death, 
(vaine  man)  and  I  weigh  not  the  dissolution  of  my  bodie;  for 
this  I  assure  tliee,  an  loug  as  I  may  live  I  will  honour  Pris- 
ceria,  and  bccing  dead,  my  gliost  shall  (icrsccuto  thee  with 
revenge,  and  prosecute  my  affections  towarde  my  best  be- 
loved. So  Prisceria  lyvc,  Forbonius  careth  not  to  dye,  the 
onely  mcmoric  of  wliomo  slioll  make  niee  constaunt  in  misfor- 
tunes, and  willing  to  wilhstandc  the  brunt  of  thy  cruel  tic: 
whereupon  my  conclusion  is,  that  if  Solduviua  for  faithful 
BMurance  wil  become  a  friendlye  allower  of  Forbonius,  he, 
which  by  reason  of  the  niallicc  of  his  father  had  once  cause 
to  liate  him,  will  now  honour  him,  and  that  strife  which 
«eparated  two  so  noble  families,  shal  now  be  finished  in  our 
happy  marryage :  If  this  like  not,  proccedc  as  thou  pleascet. 
In  granting  mee  favour,  thou  shall  finde  honour,  in  bereaving 
roee  of  lyfe,  thou  shalt  finish  all  my  misfortunes. 

The  discourse  of  Forbonius  thus  ended,  Solduvius  began 
thus,   after   that   he    hod    somewhat   digested  his  cfaolar. 
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Although,  Forbonius,  the  injuryea  thou  haat  offered  me,  t>> 
gethcr  with  former  displeasures,  be  sufficient  to  continue 
resolution,  yet  weyghing  with  my  selfc  that  it  is  vainc  to  ait< 
that  which  is  prefixed  by  destinye,  wonne  by  rei&son>  wliich 
directeth  all  men,  and  by  the  tender  love  I  beare  my  daughter, 
which  shoulde  prevayle  with  a  father,  I  yeeide  thee  thy  love 
iujoye  Ju  chaat  wedlocke ;  and  wherea  thou  looke<ld;t  I  shoulc 
bee  thy  tormentour,  loe,  I  am  nowe  contented  to  be  thy  un- 
lookod  for  father.  Whereuppon  taking  Forboniua  by  the 
hande,  and  conveying  him  to  Prisceria*a  chamber,  hee  con-  , 
firmed  the  gentleman  in  his  former  piirjwpe,  and  his  daughter  i 
of  his  assured  favour,  using  these  kind  of  tearmea  to  discover 
his  intention :  My  daughter,  that  fatlicr  tliat  even  now  hain- 
oualy  mialikt  of  thy  lover,  now  gloiTeth  in  thy  lyking,  and 
he  which  whilomc  hated  Forbonius,  now  vouchsafeth  him  his 
son  in  lawe:  whereupon  comfort  your  eelvee  with  mutual] 
solace,  and  to  morrow  we  will  to  the  citie  to  finish  up  the 
ceremonies.  The  two  lovcre,  compassed  with  incredible  plea- 
sures, and  not  able  to  supprcsse  the  aftcctions  that  poH^esged 
them  but  by  breaking  out  into  speech,  they  both  humbled 
themaelves  to  aged  Solduvius,  returning  him  by  the  mouth  of 
Forbonius  these  thanks.  O,  noble  gentleman  !  it  may  not  be 
expressed  by  tongue  what  I  imagine  in  heart,  who  by  your 
meanes,  of  the  most  unfortunatcst  man  that  liveth  am  become 
the  only  happie  man  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  this,  in 
lew  of  all  favour,  I  wil  retume  you,  that  both  by  that 
meanes  all  private  quarralls  shall  cease  betweene  our  two 
families,  and  you  rcgistred  in  our  Aegyptian  records  for  the 
onely  i>eace-maker  of  ^lemphie.  In  these  eweete  speachea 
over  |>aa8ing  the  daie  and  night:  the  next  morrow  the  whole 
traine  posted  to  Memphis,  whereas  by  the  high  Priest  of  the 
Sim  they  were  solcmpnly  cspowsed,  and  after  many  sorowes 
were  recompensed  with  nuptiall  pleasure- 
Now,  ladies  and  gcntlewomeu,  I  must  leave  this  to  your 
cooaidcratlou,  whether  the  lovers  for  their  constancie  are 
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Truth's  complaint  over  England, 

My  moumfull  Muse,  Melpomine,  drawe  neere, 
Tliou  siwlilent  ladie  of  the  eiatei^n  tlu'ee. 

And  let  her  plaints  in  paper  now  appeere, 
Whoso  teares  lyke  occeau  billowes  sceme  to  bee : 
And  should  I  note  the  plaintiffee  name  to  thee  ? 

Men  call  her  Truth,  once  had  in  great  rcqueat. 

But  banisht  now  of  late  for  craft's  behest. 

Amidst  the  rest  that  set  their  pen  to  boukc. 
She  pickt  me  out  to  tell  this  wofull  tale, 

A  simple  Poet,  on  whose  workes  to  looke 
The  finest  heads  would  thinke  it  verie  stale: 
Yet  though  unwortliie  to  my  friends  availc, 

1  take  tlie  toilc,  and  praie  my  ^fuse's  aide 

To  blazon  out  the  tale  of  Truth  dismaide. 

Such  time  as  Phoebus  irom  the  coulourcd  skic 
Did  headlong  drive  his  horses  t'ord  the  West, 

To  suffer  horned  Luna  for  to  prie 

Amidst  the  duskic  dnrke,  new  raistic  from  reet, 
As  I  in  fragrant  iiclds  with  woes  opprcst, 

Gan  walkc,  to  drive  out  melancholy  griefc. 

Which  in  my  heart  at  that  time  Iiad  the  clieefe. 

It  was  my  hap^  fast  by  a  river's  sidci 

To  hearc  a  rufuU  voice  lamenting  thus. 
You  lulling  strcames,  even  a«  your  vvavct?  divide. 
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So  brcttkes  mj  heart  with  paaeions  perilloiu, 
AVhich  faine  I  would  onto  the  world  dtaciueey 
Wcro  anic  heere  for  to  recount  my  moane, 
^Mlose  wofull  heart  for  inward  griefe  doth  gron& 

Winch  sayd,  she  cast  her  dewed  eyes  askance. 
And  spying  me,  gan  rowse  her  heavie  head. 

And  pnudc  me  pen  her  sad  and  heayie  chance ; 
And  she  recounted  it  that  present  sted. 
T  did  Agree,  and  graunting  Truth  me  fed 

With  these  rcportes,  which  I  set  downe  in  vears^ 

Whioh  grecre  my  Muse  for  sorowes  to  rehearse. 

>\'hiKMnc  (doorc  friend)  it  was  my  chaunce  to  dwell 
Within  an  Hand  compast  with  the  ware, 

A  sjvto  ilotonoc  a  forrcn  foe  to  quell, 

Ouoo  Alhion  cald,  next  Britdne  Brutus  gave, 
N  ow  Kiigland  hight,  a  plot  of  beantie  brave, 

Whit'Ii  ouoly  soylc  nhould  seeme  the  seate  to  bee 

Of'  runuli^o,  if  it  from  sinnc  were  free. 

Within  thic  place,  within  this  sacred  plot, 
I  (iiiit  did  t'liuue  my  first  contented  bower ; 

TIioiv  touiul  1  poaoo  and  plcntic  for  to  fioat; 

rUt'n*  jiwiit'e  rulde,  and  sliindc  in  overie  atowre ; 
Tlioiv  wtw  I  lovMo  and  sought  too  overie  howre : 

rhoir  rrinoo,  oontont  with  plainncsso,  loved  Truth, 

And  prido  by  aWtinoncc  was  kept  from  youth. 

riion  ttew  not  fn^liions  cvcrio  daie  from  Fraunce; 

■|1u'n  nought  not  nobles  novells  from  a  farrc; 
Then  linul  W':t8  kept,  not  hazarded  by  chaunce; 

Then  quiet  niinde  prcservd  the  soilo  from  jarre; 

iMoth  kept  out  eolde,  thepoorc  rclcevcd  were. 
This  wnst  the  state,  this  was  the  luckic  stowre. 
While  Truth  in  England  kept  her  stately  bowrc. 
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Justice  did  never  looke  with  partiall  eyea, 
Dcmosthcnea  was  never  dum  for  golde; 

The  Princen  earcs  were  ope  to  peamt'a  criea, 
And  false  suspect  waa  charely  kept  in  holde ; 
Religion  flourisht,  livings  were  not  aolde 

For  lucre  then,  but  given  by  desaxt. 

And  each  receiv'd,  and  prencht  with  zealous  hart 

Then  learning  was  the  loadstone  of  the  land ; 

Then  husbandman  was  free  from  shiftes  of  lawc; 
Then  faithful!  promise  stoode  in  steed  of  band; 

The  drones  from  busie  bee  no  mel  could  drawe; 

Then  love,  not  fcarc,  did  kcepe  the  state  in  awo ; 
Then,  then  did  flourish  tliat  rcnowmcd  time^ 
Whea  earth  and  oshca  tlurustcd  not  to  clime. 

For  as  the  horse  well  mand  abides  the  bit. 
And  learnes  his  stop  by  raine  in  nder's  hand, 

Wlierc  mountainc  colt,  tlmt  was  not  sadlcd  yet, 
Runnea  headlong  on  amidst  the  fallowed  landf 
Who30  fierce  resist  scarce  bends  with  nnie  band: 

So  men,  rcclaimdo  by  vcrtuc,  tread  aright. 

Where,  led  by  follies,  mischicfcs  on  them  light. 

Use  masters  all,  use  nurtcreth  niortall  wayes; 
Use,  use  of  good,  continues  happie  state ; 

Use,  use  of  mee,  made  England  then  have  praise : 
But  since  abuse  Imth  banisht  me  of  late, 
AlasBC  the  while  I  there  runnea  another  rate, 

Which  while  by  sad  insight  I  looke  into, 

I  sec  the  want  of  those  that  have  to  doe. 
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And  yet  I  see  not  Sodome :  some  are  good, 

WTioso  inward  bowels  dayly  melt  in  mono. 
To  sec  bow  Britane,  now  in  raging  wood. 
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Hard  hearted,  flintie  minded,  all  in  one. 

Bent  to  abuse,  and  leaving  me  alone, 
Alonely  lead,  with  carelesse  shew  of  peace. 
Whereas  secure  r^ard  doth  sinne  increase. 

Some,  some  there  be  whom  zeale  hath  swallowed  up. 
First,  blessed  Prince,  of  whom  I  finde  releefe. 

Some  noble  peeres,  that  tast  [of]  errors  cup, 
Some  godly  prelates  in  the  Church  are  cheefe. 
Some  lawiers,  lead  hy  zeale,'  lament  my  greefe. 

Some  merchants  follow  God,  not  swallow  golde. 

Some  countrie  swains  love  truth  you  may  be  bolde. 

Yet  as  great  store  of  damell  marres  the  seed 
Which  else  would  spring  within  a  fertile  field. 

And  as  the  fruitfuU  bud  is  choakt  by  weede. 
Which  otherwise  a  gladsome  grape  would  yeeld. 
Some  sometimes  wicked  men  doe  overwecld. 

And  keepe  in  covert  those  who  would  direct 

The  common  state,  which  error  doth  infect. 

Yet  Truth  must  never  alter  from  his  name : 

Good  Prince,  sayd  I,  ye  good :  what  of  her  selfe  ? 

And  that  is  good,  for  Princes  that  doe  frame 
Themselves  to  private  good,  doo  subjects  good ; 
Yet  that's  not  that  same  goodnesse  I  would  name : 

Good  Prince,  good  people,  that's  the  good  I  crave. 

Of  Princes  goods  that  goodnesse  would  I  have. 

For  as  the  great  commaunder  of  the  tides, 
God  Neptune,  can  allay  the  swelling  seas. 

And  make  the  billowes  mount  on  either  sides, 

When  wandering  keeles  lus  cholar  would  displease. 
So  Princes  may  stirre  up  and  soone  appease 

The  commons  heart  to  doe,  and  to  destroy 

That  which  is  good,  or  this,  which  threatcs  anoy. 
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For  common  state  can  never  sway  amissc. 
When  Princes  lives  doo  levell  all  a  right; 

Be  it  for  Prince  that  England  happie  is. 
Yet  haplesse  Engbind  if  the  fortune  light. 
That  with  the  Prince  the  subjecta  sceke  not  right- 

Unhappic  statc^  unluckie  times  they  bee. 

When  Princes  lives  and  subjcctb  disagree. 

I  know  not  I  whence  come  these  wayward  woes, 
TVliose  sodainc  ahowes  portend  tliis  sodaiu  change. 

Yet  dooth  mi^tloubt  such  eodaine  feares  disclose, 
As  Truth  this  present  doubts  the  aequell  strange: 
When  stable  head  lets  stailesse  members  range, 

I  fcare  inc,  aa  the  buildings  trust  to  sand. 

So  every  blast  will  stroy  with  tume  of  hand. 

When  as  in  Court  by  proud  contempt  I  see 
A  fashion  fcedes  the  fancies  now  a  dayes ; 

When  aa  in  Court  promotions  passed  be 
By  selfc  opinion,  oft  the  wise  man  sayoe. 
The  turnes  are  strange,  and  favour  sooue  decayes ; 

And  those  whom  fortune  windetli  now  a  floatc, 

13y  change  of  favour  soone  may  change  their  coatc. 

When  as  election  dooth  but  passe  by  scnce. 

Then  must  I  deeme  the  world  is  fed  by  showcs; 

When  garish  beautic  caueeth  vaino  expcnce, 
It  seemos  the  man  should  see,  but  little  knowes, 
Ropentaunce  is  tlie  fnut<;  by  loving  growca : 

So  when  in  Court  nought  but  such  pleasures  be, 

Kepentaimce  must  ensue,  we  well  may  see. 

But  leading  Court,  where  though  the  bramble  groes. 

Yet  zealous  care  there  sets  her  selfe,  I  sec, 
I  doo  in  Court  but  now  cumpluine  of  thot^ 
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"WTio  practise  that  that  fits  not  their  degree, 
Wlioac  vaincs  by  powre  full  oft  corrected  be : 
But  now  such  colours  cloake  each  bad  pretence, 
Tlmt  eliowes  doo  hold  the  wi&e  in  some  euepence. 

But  Ij  poore  I,  though  greevd  at  courtlike  scapes. 
Lamenting  there  the  lavish  voine  expcnce. 

Have  fartlier  cause  abroad  to  note  escapes, 

^Vhere  craft  doth  kcepe  true  meaning  in  Buspence, 
And  wily  woi'ldlings  cover  their  pretence 

With  holy  shapes,  and  in  a  holy  coate 

Dooth  Hattry  praise  those  men  that  ewim  a  floate. 

In  nobles  traines  who  sees  not  strange  misdccmca, 

^VTiere  eacli  dooth  gape  and  catch  at  private  giune[8]. 

And  fleece  the  Lord,  who,  though  he  blindfold  seemes. 
By  oft  attempts  dootli  barro  them  of  their  vainos; 
The  painfull  wretch  who  toiles  with  often  paines. 

He  hatli  faire  words,  when  flattrie  sucks  the  sweete : 

Thus  showes  take  place,  and  Troth^s  trod  under  fccte. 

Li  England,  giftes  can  compasse  each  reproofe ; 

The  bad  for  gold  may  soone  be  counted  good; 
The  wicked  gainer,  for  the  state's  behoofe ; 

The  blindest  buzzard  to  give  heavenly  food; 

The  faintest  heart  in  warlikst  place  hath  stood ; 
And  who  gives  most  hath  now  niotst  store  of  farmea, 
Kackt  rents  the  Lord  with  golden  fuell  warmes. 

And  Justice  sore  I  feare  by  powre  is  led. 

The  poore  may  crie,  and  gladly  creepe  to  crosse. 
The  rich  with  wealth,  though  wealthie,  now  ore  fed ; 

The  auuple  man  now  onely  beares  the  loase ; 

The  lawier  he  the  golden  crownes  doth  tosse. 
And  now  hath  fees  itt  will  with  cap  and  knee. 
And  each  man  cricS)  good  sir,  come  plead  for  me. 
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O,  Bwectc  the  time,  wlien  neither  folly  might 
Af islcad  your  hopes,  nor  ftltcr  oltlc  decrees ! 

O,  happte  Truth,  when  as  with  sweete  delight 
She  laboured  still  for  couscieuce,  not  for  fees! 
O,  blessed  time,  when  zeale  witli  bended  knees 

Gan  blegite  t)ie  heavens,  that  bent  their  powres  divine. 

The  Knglish  hearts  to  wisedome  to  encline  I 

But  now  refused,  diddain'd,  and  set  at  naught, 
Inforst  to  sceke  for  rest  in  place  unkno^vne, 

I  wayle,  poorc  wretch,  that  no  redresee  is  sought : 
But  well  I  wot  my  griefes  are  not  mine  owne, 
Some  beare  a  part  and  heipe  to  wiule  my  moae. 

But  all  in  value :  such  colours  now  arc  made. 

That  those  would  mend  the  missc  doo  dauncc  in  shade. 

Tliia  said,  bcwctting  all  the  place  with  tciires, 
And  from  her  eyes  expelling  flouds  of  mone. 

Her  lovely  lockes  bespred  about  her  earcs. 
She  wavde  her  wings  as  willing  to  be  gone: 
And  after  pause  she  soard  away  anone. 

And  thus  she  said :  You  IlonderSf  adieu ; 

You  bonieht  mc,  before  I  fled  from  you< 

Lentoy.     Belcevc  me,  Couutrimen,  tlmj  thing  is  tnio. 
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REPLY    TO    GOSSON, 


Page  I.]     As  elsewhere  noticed,  there  ia  no  title-page  to  the  original. 

Page  3,  line  10.  The  right  M.]  Here,  and  nt  page  9^  line  8,  ''  M." 
apparently  standa  for  Master. 

Pige  3,  line  13.  There  came.]  In  the  original  there  is  no  division 
of  pamgniphis  which  are  introduced  for  the  iiake  of  rendering  the  tract 
more  intelligible. 

I'age  4,  line  9.   Dccciucd.]     In  the  original,  "  dccuied." 

Pllge  4,  line  12.  Virgil's  Gnatt,  and  Ouid's  Flcy.]  It  is  scarcely 
neeeaa&ry  to  add,  that  thin  refers  to  the  minor  poems,  *'  Culex  "  and 
"Ibis,"  attributed  to  theiK  two  Latin  poets.  Among  the  "Complainta," 
or  minor  poem!«  of  Spenser,  printed  in  1591,  there  is  a  traofllatioa  of 
Virgil's  Gnat 

Page  5,  line  5.  Uauus.]  In  the  original,  "Danus."  Some  nbyions 
typographical  blunders  like  this  hare  been  corrected,  but  of  too  little 
importance  to  be  worth  noticing. 

Page  5,  line  9.  Cirpo.']  So  in  the  original — error  for  scirpo.  Thia 
proverb,  mgnifying,  to  seek  a  difficulty  where  there  is  none,  or,  a  knot  in 
a  bulnish,  occurs  fimt  in  Lucilins — Nodum  in  scirpo  insane /acere  tmi- 
g^s.  Likewise,  both  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  we  have  —  la  sciiyo 
nodum  qutrris. 

Page  5,  line  10.  Incouicnces.]  Prolnbly  a  mistake  fur  "inconti- 
nencics ;"  and  line  30,  "  dcnocatcd  "  ahould  no  doubt  be  '*  dcooted." 

Page  7,  line  16.   Maxiuins.]     In  the  original,  ^  Alaximinns.'* 

Page  7,  line  3.*).  Krasmns  labor  in  Kuripides  tragedies?]  Uc  trans- 
lated into  Latin  verse  the  tragedies  of  Ilccuba  and  Iphigenia ;  as  Buchanan 
subsequently  did  tlie  Medea  and  Alceatis. 

Page  M,  liue  32.  Tullie.]    Ciceronis  Orat.,  xxvi.,  7.    Fro  Archia  Poeta. 

^igc  D,  line  9.  What  Cellarius,  a  learned  father,  attributeth  to  it.]  It 
might  not  be  easy  to  trace  any  early  ecclesiastical  writer  of  this  name. 
The  genuine  reading  may  possibly  be  Castiodorus^  who  is  mentioited  in 


¥itei  1  ^.  I^  ~  ~  EirTarig  suxald  znou^  hsre  been  BoaaUiii. 
F^ilis  z^ir-a.irr^  xa.  'mini^t  iduaaf.  pabiiaibed.  st  Bokgna,  in  1488| 
-  Jjxncociiiais  in.  -nriifl  A3c:;jr:9.*  I^uese  izc  mriaded  m  a  later  pab- 
rfi-arm  fnni  :±e  Ajosr^sin.  ^rs^  "  Snmxas^caa  doct.  Tiranin  in  Gzam- 
■mttarrn  (Jnass.  Fxcu^*  1=:.  rira.  Uli.  fbiaow 

PiiR  I :.  Ibie  1.  A  v«C  :c'  ±<  3f3w&.  v^kh  Cafaelimns  eiUeth  Fmiub.] 
T^  paowe.  a»  ^  acv  «i2ii&  3»  crrer^T  nniateD^ible:  bat  it  ii  not 
petfai^  isiprsca^iie  rsa:  La«%e  «?cte.  "  vltkh  Coballinvs  calleth  Per- 
S3$  :*  shas  ».  tsxtl  Fosk  falVta  C^faaHinGs,  in  tbe  fitit  row  of  bii 
prologue: 

"Xec  &xi:e  !arra  p  roloi  CabaHino.** 

I^ize  I-k  Ifne  I.  Tixtbecs  pouxr.^  Meaning  Xfrtmst  the  GraA 
ek^K  poec 

Pkce  I^  line  X  A  sIIt  Tiitbeci».I  SOIt,  or  feeble,  m  ^^ied  to 
TTTtms,  wbo  is  described  as  being  short  of  statnie,  lame^  and  blind  of 
one  ere.  In  tbe  war  betaiieu  tbe  Lacedxmoniaiis  and  AIoKniant,  tlie 
TanaeTy  baring  consnhed  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  wfxt  praniied  Tictorjr,  if 
they  obtained  a  General  from  Athens:  Trrtaeos  was  in  derinoii  sent 
to  them  hj  the  AthenianSf  but  his  martial  strains  so  animated  the 
Spartans,  that  the  Meaeeniazui  were  reduced  to  subjection. 

Page  19,  line  32.  I  must  play  the  Musitian  right  nolesse  bogga  now 
come  in  place  bat  pauions  and  mesores.]  This  is  nnintelligible  nonsense. 
"hlr.  Collier  has  ingenionsly  suggested  the  right  reading  to  be,  "no  loose 
jiggs;,"  as  contradistinguished  from  ** pauions"  (parins)  and  ** measures,** 
which  were  slow  country-dances. 

Page  21,  line  9.  Cretensis.]     Error  for  Cretenses. 

Page  2  ] ,  line  1 1 .  Yf  Boetj'us  fittcn  not.]  "  Fittcn  "  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
print for  "feign."  The  passage  here  referred  to  by  Lodge  occure  in  the 
treatise  by  A.  Manl.  Ser.  Boethius,  De  Muaica,  lib.  i. — "  Tanta  igitur  fuit 
apud  eos  Musicae  diligentia,  ut  cam  animos  quoque  obtincre  arbitrarentur. 
Vulgatum  quippe  est,  quam  ssepe  iracundias  cantilena  represserit,  quam 
multa  vel  in  corporum,  vel  in  animonim  affcctionibus  miranda  perfecerit. 
Cui  enim  est  illud  ignotum,  quod  Pythagoras  ebrum  adolescentem  Tau- 
rominitanum  sub  Phrygiimodisono  incitatum,  spondeo  succincnte  reddi- 
dcrit  mitiorcm  et  sui  compotcn.  Nam  cum  scortum  in  rivalis  domo  essct 
clauBum,  atquc  illc  furcns  domum  vcllct  amburcrc,  ctimquc  Pythagoras 
stvUarum  cureus  (ut  ci  mos  nocturnua  crat)  inspiccrct,  uti  intcllcxit  Bono 
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Phrygii  modi  inciUtum,  multis  amicornm  admonition ihua  a  f^nore  no- 
luiase  dcsistcre,  mutari  Alodum  pncccpit  atquc  itu  furentis  aiiimum  adu- 
lescentis  ad  statam  lacntis  pacatissime  tcmpera\'it."  {Operot  p.  1064. 
Baailis,  1546,  folio.) 

Page  21,  line  17.  With  the  foote  Spondetis.']  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
repabliahing  Goison*s  Schoolc  of  Abuse,  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  edition  of  the 
Socnen'  Tracts  has  added  a  fcTr  notes :  in  one  of  these,  where  the  author 
speaks  of  the  effects  produced  by  music,  be  says — **This  is  a  very  whim- 
sieal  aiittctpatiou  of  the  argumcuts  of  the  learned  Cornelias  Scrib- 
lerus  in  favour  of  ancient  music :  'Did  not  Pyth  agora"*  slop  a  company 
of  drunken  bullies  from  storming  a  civil  house,  by  changing  the  strain  of 
the  pipe  to  a  sober  spondtnt  9  and  yet  your  modern  musicians  want  art 
to  defend  their  windows  from  common  nickers.  It  is  well  known  that* 
when  the  Lacedemonian  mob  were  up,  they  commonly  dcnt  for  a  Lesbian 
moncian  to  appease  them,  and  they  instantly  grew  calm  as  M>on  a.s  they 
heard  Terpandcr  fling  i  yet  I  don't  bcUcvc  that  the  Pope's  whole  band  of 
music,  though  the  best  of  this  age,  could  keep  his  Uoliuess's  image  from 
being  burned  of  a  5th  of  November.'  '*  {Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scrib- 
lerva,  chap,  vi.) 

Page  21,  line  20,  As  the  magnetcs  draweth  iornc  [iron],  and  the 
Theamidcs  driucth  it  away.]     Sec  note  to  page  57. 

Page  28,  line  1 1.   TV  tifferU.]     Typographical  mistake  for  tetigeris. 

Page*i4,  line  1*2.  Jodocus  Badiua.]  An  "eminent  printer,  scholar, 
oommentator»and  critic."  (Dibdin'a  Bibliogr.  Decameron^  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 15.) 
Badios  AMensius  commenced  his  career  as  printer  at  Lyon,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  afterward.*!  removed  to  Paris.  The 
books  from  his  press  are  titually  distinguished  with  a  woodcut  of  the 
interior  of  a  printing-office,  and  the  inscription,  "Prelum  Asoensiauum." 
His  notes  on  Terence  arc  included  in  the  edition  printed  ut  Sirasburg, 
1406,  and  in  later  impresaioos.  He  published  an  edition  of  Uormcc  in 
3503. 

Page  24,  line  34.  Comedia^  &cj  This  definition,  as  Goeson  specially 
takes  notice  of  in  his  '*  Flayes  Confuted,"  does  not  occur  in  Cicero.  His 
words  arc:  "Yongc  Master  Lodge,  thinking  to  iett  upon  slar-tuppes, 
and  steale  an  ynche  of  bis  bight  by  the  bare  name  of  Cicero,  allegeth 
from  him,  that  a  Play  is  Oic  Scftool-mutresse  of  Hfe;  the  hokinge 
glasae  of  manners ;  and  the  mage  of  trueth.  But  finding  him  selfe  too 
woeke  in  the  knees  to  stand  it  out,  neither  ollcadging  the  place  where 
Tullie  saith  it;  nor  bringing  any  reason  of  his  owne  to  prove  it;  bee 
flittes  from  this  to  the  Etymologic  of  Plaies,  from  thence  to  the  inventors, 
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end  «o  gallopi  hit  ■'■nVMiit  oni  of  bmtli.  It  Kcnetfa  that  MatUr 
Lodge  law  Una  in  TUUe  with  other  Iblkei  eyca,  and  oot  bii  oirac.  For 
lo  n^  remenfannee  I  nercr  rad  h  in  faim,  neither  doe  I  tiuofce  that 

ICMtcrLodge  can  ihewe  it  me Batbeouue  Master  Lodge  will  needo 

fatbcT  thoc  wordes  upon  ToBae  that  ttcrer  ipake  ebem^  I  will  first  aette 
downe  tbe  matter,  and  the  perwos  of  both  Idndes  of  plares.  Chen  rippe 
op  erery  part  of  this  definition,  that  voa  may  see  bow  this  Gentlrmaxit 
like  the  Foxe  at  tbe  banquet  of  tbe  Storke,  Uckea  tbe  oatade  of  tbe  glaae 
with  an  empty  stonacke,  when  his  bcade  will  i>ot  suficr  bira  to  enter  ia. 

Blaster  Lodge,  finding  some  peerish  index  or  gatherer  of  TuUie  to 

be  a  sleepe,  ia  very  wel  contented  to  winkc  fbr  company,  and  thinking  hb 
wordc  §0  currant  to  goe  for  paymcut,  wouide  gladly  persuade  us  upon 
Tullie*  creditc  that  a  Play  'u  the  Sckoolmittres  of  life.  Wherein  I  per- 
eeive  bee  is  no  changeling*  for  bee  disputeth  as  soundly*  being  from  tbe 
UniTernilie  and  ont  of  exercise^  as  bee  did  when  hec  was  there,  and  at  his 
booke,"  &c     {Piayes  Confuted.  Sign.  C  4^  C  5,  C  8.) 

Page  25,  line  6.  Susartou  BuliuH,  and  Magncs,  to  anncient  poets.] 
"  To  "  ia  an  evident  mistake  for  **  two.**  Sn«rio,  bora  in  the  Megaren* 
man  territory,  "  primui«  omaium  vcrstbus  comaultaA  docnine  creditnr." 
(Mcincke,  Mistoria  Critica  Comtcorum  Gracorum^  p.  18.)  In  reference 
to  tbe  histoiy  of  Magnes,  see  Aleineke,  p.  29. 

Page  28,  line  15.  "Wrigbtens"  for  writers;  line  2»,  "verdit,"  for 
venlict;  and  line  26,  **fet,"  for  fetched,  derived. 

Page  28,  line  SI.  I  should  preferr  Wilson's.]  Mr.  Collier,  Irom  this 
puoage,  concludes  that  a  play  on  the  snbjcct  of  Catalinc's  Coiiopiracy  was 
written  by  Robert  Wilson,  a  player  and  dramatist.  {j-hMaU  of  the  Stage^ 
vol.  L,  XJjdi.;  vol.  iii.,  93,  246.) 

Page  30,  line  8.  The  altera  of  peace.]  In  the  original,  "theattersof 
I>tBce." 

Page  31,  line  12.  SiUus  IlalicuB.]    In  thc,original,  "Siluius  Italicoa.^ 

Page  31,  line  24,  Candida,  &c.]  In  one  of  his  later  tracts,  Lodge 
quotes  thifl  line  I'nim  Oviil,  with  tbifi  tranHlation : — 

"  Peace  ia  for  men,  and  wrath  for  fellon  lieosta.'* 

IViU  Mimie,  &c^  15&6,  p.  70. 
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ADVEETISEMENT  AND  DEFENCE 


AGAINST  CAMPION. 


A  aduertisement 

and  drfence  for  Trueth  against  her 

Backbiters,  and  speciaUy  against 
the  whispring  Fauourers,  and 
Colourcrs  of  Campions, 
and  the  reet  of  his  con- 
federals trcaeons. 


An  advertisement  and  defence  for 

Trueth  against  her  Backbiters,  aud  specially 

against  tlie  whispriug  Favourers,  and  Co- 

lourers  of  Campions,  and  the  rest  of 

his  coufederata,  treasons. 


» 
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igh  at  the  late  as-raignmente  at  WeBtminater  of 
Edmonde  Campion,  and  other  his  compliced,  condemned  there 
of  sundry  high  treasons,  it  was  manifestly  declared,  and  fully 
proved  how  they  all,  under  the  pretence  of  the  names  of 
Jesuites,  Seminarie  Priests,  and  other  persons  of  like  con- 
dition, ha<l  secretly  come  into  this  Reahne,  by  the  sending  of 
sundrie  persons  authorized  by  the  Pope,  to  move  the  people 
by  their  secret  perswasions  to  change  their  professions  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  of  long  time  quietly  cstablislicd  in  thiH 
Rcalme,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  the  obe<lience  of  the  Pope, 
and  withdrawcu  from  their  naturall  idlcgcaticc  due  to  the 
Queenes  Majestie ;  and  by  these  mcancs  to  be  readie  In  their 
heartes  and  mindcs,  and  olhcnNit>e  provided,  to  joyne  their 
forces,  aswell  with  such  as  their  Heads  and  superiours  which* 
scut  tlieni,  intended  speedily  to  procure  to  be  sent  into  this 
Realmc,  as  with  other  rebellious  subjcctcs  by  thcin  to  be 
tliereto  also  cxcite<1,  of  purpose  to  deprive  her  Majesty  of 
hor  life,  crownc,  and  dignitic,  in  like  manor  as  lately  luith 
bene  notoriously  attempted  and  put  in  execution  by  D.  San- 
ders, an  errant  and  detestable  traitour,  and  whitest  hce  live<] 
one  of  the  saide  Campions  ctimpanion-*,  and  by  otbcr  Fiigltsh 


tkeyU 

ft 

tbdr 

PopcB  antbo* 

ud 

upon  UieftmraD  o€  kft- 
Aey  fid  cttto  Bto  a  Mntfnt  BcMfioo,  agamst 
the  wUdi  AU^btie  Ocd,  tiM  JMt  ■»««»  oTBabdB,  bj  ha 
goodacwe  hath  ^en  her  Majeade  (tfirwigh  her  pM>d  minu- 
Un)  power  to  the  TBnqoieluBgy  doC  onely  of  thoee  foireinc 
lbree«y  hut  alio  of  a  great  nmnher  of  the  Rebels  there :  Yet 
it  ii  iiiftlicu>u«lT,  falafy,  and  tntterotuly-,  by  some  of  the  aeexvt 
fftvouren  of  the  aud  Campion,  and  other  the  said  condemned 
TnuUmn,  whispered  in  comers  that  the  offences  of  these 
trjiiumrswere  bat  for  their  secret  attemptingaas  Jenutesi  hy 
cxtkorting  and  teaching,  with  Sh^i^nngT  MaseiDg,  and  stich 
like  actesy  to  move  people  to  change  their  religion,  and  to 
yeldo  their  obedience  to  the  Pope,  aa  CKristcs  vicar,  (oltbough 
the  name  ore  of  thcuisclvcs  ofTcnccfi  very  hainoua,  and  seedes  of 
vcdiciou  not  allowublc  by  the  \a.we»  of  the  Reahne)  whereas^ 
in  very  truoth.  neverthclcsac  it  did  manifestly  appeare,  upon 
ihvir  InditotiKUitH  and  nt  their  arraignemcnts,  by  gundrie  con- 
i'onniuiu*  ol'  toum  of  thcirc  uwuc  eom|>antoufl,  and  many  good 
proofctt  aiid  witiiCM»cH  prtHluced  and  awome  before  their  faces, 
that  U»oir  footoH,  whereof  they  wore  arraigned  and  condemned, 
woro  such  tv*  wen*  in  tructh  high  Tretuons  conmiitted  against 
hor  Mi^eHtioA  im>Ht  Royall  (wn^on  and  ugaintiit  the  ancient 
4l«nwcii  and  8talute«  of  ihifi  Hculuie,  which  many  hundred 
yiKuroa  |MMit  werv  iu  Uirco  against  like  Tntytours,  and  not  for 
faot«ft  of  doctrine  or  religion,  nor  yet  for  oft'eiicos  against  any 
lale  or  newo  Statulv«;  tho  same  being  many  ooneptraoiea  at 
tftiiidry  tuiies  beyoiul  the  Seafi,  at  Kama  m  Italic*  and  other 
pfau)M»  and  bMrtiy  at  Rhcime:  in  Knuic«,  where  there  are  aoit- 
vUMd  hy  the  Poftos  authoritic.  in  :>eiiunan«e,  andtEtodss  o^ 
En^tlttb  JvMite^  Seauuane  Priestee.  and  FagiiiTeet  whereof 
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their  Heads  and  Govemours  uee  continually,  in  their  Sermons 
and  in  their  Bookes  publifiuely  printed,  as  Traitoura  to  de- 
clare their  traiteroue  mindos,  as  farre  foorth  aa  they  can,  to 
the  deprivation  of  the  Queenes  Majestic  of  her  life  and 
crowne,  to  which  endca  the  said  Campion  and  bis  said  com- 
panions, by  procurement  of  their  said  Heads,  came  secretly 
into  this  Rcalme  to  move  the  Subjects  to  renounce  tlieir 
naturall  obedience,  and  according  to  a  Bull  of  the  last  Pope, 
Piufl,  published,  to  porewadc  all  sortos,  with  whom  they  durst 
secretly  deale,  that  her  Majestye,  by  the  sayd  Popes  exconmiu- 
nication,  was  not  the  lawful!  Quccne  of  this  Rcalme,  nor  that 
the  Subjects  were  boundo  to  obey  any  of  her  lawea  or  Minis- 
ters, but  that  they  were  all  free  and  disclmrgcd  of  their  obe- 
dience and  allegcance,  and  that  they  might  lawfully,  yea,  that 
when  time  might  serve,  they  ought  to  take  arme«  against  her 
Majestic,  aa  in  the  late  rebellion  in  tJic  North  was  manifestly 
by  like  meanes  put  in  execution,  and  as  nowe  also  lately  was 
notoriously  attempted  in  Ireland,  by  stirring  up  the  people 
in  the  Popes  name,  and  under  liis  standerd,  to  an  op^i 
general  rebellion ;  and  to  have  brought  these  thinges  to  pasae 
in  this  Rcalme,  was  the  couuning  into  this  Renlme  of  the 
said  Campion  and  his  complioes  most  manifestly  tried  and 
proved,  as  if  by  Gods  goodnesse,  by  their  apprehensions  after 
their  secret  wanderings  and  disguisings  of  them  selves  in  a 
great  part  of  the  Shires  of  the  Realrae,  these  Traitours  had 
not  bene  now  stayed,  and  by  just  punishments  ordered  to  be 
executed,  there  would  have  appeared  such  mischiefe  aa  is 
lamentable  to  be  thought  of,  to  the  danger  of  her  Majesties 
person  and  to  the  hazard  and  ruine  of  the  whole  Rcalme  by 
invasion  of  the  same  with  forreine  enemies,  and  by  raising  of 
inward  warre  within  the  Realuie,  the  endc  and  event  whereof, 
as  of  all  warre  civil,  can  not  be  without  great  griefe  men- 
tioned or  imagined. 

And  to  the  further  rcproofe  and  condemnation  of  the  saide 
Campion  and  other  the  Traitours  now  condemned,  they  being 
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all  severally  and  earnestly  required  at  the  place  of  their 
niTaignement  to  declare  what  they  thought  of  the  saide  Popes 
Bull,  (by  which  her  Majestie  was  in  the  Popes  intention 
deprived  of  the  Crowne)  and  of  Doctor  Sanders,  and  of  Bris- 
towes  traiterous  writings  in  maintenance  of  the  saide  Bull 
and  allowance  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  North,  and  of  Saunders 
tnuterouB  octionB  in  Irelande,  and  being  likewise  demaunded 
what  they  did  thinke  if  the  present  Pope  should  publish  the 
like  Bull,  none  of  them  all,  but  one  onely  named  Rushton, 
could  be  perswaded  by  any  their  answeres  to  show  in  any 
part  their  mislykings  eyther  of  the  former  Bull,  or  of 
D.  Sanders,  or  Bristowes  traitcrous  writings  or  actione,  y  of 
the  Pope  that  nowe  ie,  if  he  shoulde  nowe  publij*h  the  like 
Bull  against  her  Majestic,  so  aa  they  did  apparantly  shew 
their  traiterous  hearts  stil  fixed  to  persist  in  their  devilish 
mindes  against  their  natural!  allegeance :  whereof  God  give 
all  good  subjects,  being  true  Englishmen  borne,  grace  to 
beware,  and  in  no  sort  to  give  eare  or  succour  to  such  per- 
nicious Traitours,  howsoever  they  shall  be  covered  with 
hipocrisie,  and  false  and  fained  holines  of  Komc. 


God  save  the  Quccne,  long  to 
rcignc  to  his  honour. 
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In  the  cursory  sketch  of  the  various  publications  for 
ffid  against  the  Stage,  between  the  years  157B  and 
i635lvSich  precedes  our  reprint  of  Gosson's  "  School 
of  Abuse,"  we  had  occasion  to  mention  Thomas  Hey- 
wood's  "  Apology  for  Actors."  It  is  not  only  the  most 
complete,  but  the  latest  regular  defence  of  the  profes- 
sion, prior  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War,  There  was  a  pause  in  the  literary 
contest  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Ilainolde's 
**  Overthrow  of  Stage  Plays,"  1599,  (some  copies  bear 
the  date  of  "  Middleburgh,  1600,")  and  the  immediate 
motive  for  the  publication  of  Heywood's  "  Apology  for 
Actors"  in  1612  is  not  stated  in  the  tract  itself,  nor 
elsewhere.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  indeed,  in  his  "  Charge 
at  Nor^sich"  in  1607»  (printed  by  N.  Butter  in  that 
year)  had  coraplaiued  of  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  "the  country  was  troubled  with  stage-players," 
and  denounced  them  from  the  bench  ;  but  his  reference 
was  to  actors  in  the  provinces,  who  had  no  "  commis- 
won "  from  the  crown,  nor  license  under  the  hands  of 
any  of  the  nobility ;  aiul  it  may  be  asserted  that  for 
some  years  before  Hey  wood's  "Apology"  came  out, 
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1-  T-^.  '-"==":."   -mr  ^;^-"  Tcan?  nf  ii&zr«  wiick  B- 

ii'^inm.iir:.  i2ii  1  i«i2i«al  — mniMcain.  if  la**  po>f«9Eioa 
if  "He  >-a4?i-  is  la  ^zjTSi*  jir  :3i;  looor  azbi  pinate 

T'cilorire-  U'f  rK^-TT.-i.*'  5t:^.  ItfST-  tk«  Heyvood 
VIS  1  ia.=-^  -:r'  Lc&K-thacir?-     la  ch*  *atcee&ig  tnet 
i-?  2»:o_"»«  ---le  ±s:-*  if  is  resi-I-eiwe  at  Cambrid^,* 
iz-i  WfZiira  Carrwrirfi:.   (of  vitom  we  shall  speak 
L-rPeafrer.  liiwiio  reprinted  "TheApologrforActOfs" 
rKt  before  th'?  ReftoratioTi)  ass^ns  that  Hevirood  was 
"  a  fellow  of  Peter  Ho^ise."     This  statement  is  pro- 
bably correct,  and  nearly  all  his  extant  works  display 
like   that  before   us,  extensive   general   reading,    and 
considerable  classical  attainments.     In  vfaat  year  Hey- 
wood  came  to  London  we  bare  no  account ;  but  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1596,  a  person,  whose  name  Henslowe 
spells  Hawode,  had  written  "  a  book,"  or  play,  for  the 
Lord  Admiral's  Company.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1598, 
we  find  Thomas  Heywood  regularly  engaged  by  Hena- 
lowe  as  a  player  and  a  sharer  in  the  company,  but  not 
as  "a  hireling,"  or  mere  theatrical  servant  receiving 
wages,  as  Malone  mistakenly  assorted.     (Shakespeare 
by  Boswell,  IIL,  321).     I'rom  this  date,  at  all  events, 
until  the  death  of  Queen  Anno,  the  wife  of  James  I., 
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Heywood  continued  on  the  stage ;  for  in  the  account  of 
the  persons  who  attended  her  funeral  he  is  introduced 
as  "  one  of  her  majesty*8  players."  He  wrote  an  ode 
upon  her  de-ath,  hut  he  did  not  print  it  until  five  years 
afterwards  as  pkart  of  a  much  larger  volume.  After 
quitting  the  Lord  Admiral's  Company,  on  the  accession 
of  James  I.,  Heywood  became  one  of  the  theatricAl  ser- 
vants of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  was  by  that  uoble- 
man  transferred  to  the  queen.  "  I  was,  nay  lord," 
(says  Heywood  in  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester of  his  "  Nine  Books  of  various  History  concern- 
ing Women,"  fo.  1624)  "your  creature,  and  amongst 
other  your  servants,  you  bestowed  me  upon  the  ex- 
cellent princesse  Q.  Anne,  ♦  ♦  »  •  but  by  her  la- 
mented de^jth  your  gift  is  retiimed  ngaine  into  your 
hands." 

Between  1596  and  1638,  he  was  a  most  voluminons 
playwright.  When  he  published  his  "  English  Tra- 
veller," in  1633,  he  stated  in  a  preliminary  epistle,  that 
be  had  written  the  wliole^  or-parts  of  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty  dramatic  pieces  ;  of  which,  however, 
not  more  than  twenty-three  passed  through  the  press. 
In  the  addi*ess  "  to  the  judicial  reader,"  prefixed  to 
his  "  Apology  for  Actors,"  1612,  he  observes,  "my 
pen  hath  seidome  appeared  in  the  presse  till  now ;"  but 
this  assertion  must  be  taken  with  some  qualification, 
and  with  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  many  works  which 
he  had  written,  and  which  up  to  that  year  had  not  been 
printed.  His  earliest  known  work  with  a  date  is  his 
"  Edward  the  Fourth,"  a  play  in  two  parts,  which  was 
originally  published  in  1600.     In  1605,  another  play 
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I  bj  him,  called  "  If  you  know  not  me,  yoa  know  No- 
body, or  the  Troubles  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  was  printed ; 
the  second  part  of  the  same  piece  came  out  in  1606. 
His  '*  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange"  and  his  "  Woman 
killed  with  Kindness"  appeared  in  1607,  and  his  "  Bape 
of  Lucrcce"  in  1608.  These  were  dramatic  Morfcs; 
but  in  1608  he  put  forth  a  translation  of  Salust,  with 
a  long  and  laboured  preface  "  Of  the  choice  of 
History  ;"  and  in  1609  appeared  a  heroic  poem  in 
Btan^a^,  under  the  title  of  "  Great  Britiiins  Troy."  Hb 
"Golden  Age,"  a  play,  was  printed  the  very  year 
before  his  "  Apology  for  Actors."  Thus  we  see  that 
his  "  pen  had  appeared  in  tlie  press  "  nine  times  before 
he  wrote  in  1612. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  allowance  we  must,  probably, 
receive  another  of  Heywood's  statements,  in  the  course 
of  the  work  now  presented  to  the  Members  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society  :  —  we  allude  to  what  he  says  on 
j>age  16,  that  he  is  "  the  youngest  anil  weakest  of  the 
^nest  wherein  he  was  hatched."  In  1612  he  had  been^ 
at  least,  fourteen  yeare  on  the  stage,  and  must  have 
been  more  than  thirty  years  old.  That  there  were 
many  older,  as  well  us  better  actors,  then  living,  we 
need  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  these  he  must  have 
had  in  his  mind  when  be  used  the  cjcpresaion  we  Iiave 
above  quoted. 

No  complete  list  has  ever  yet  been  formed  of  Hey- 
wood*s  different  productions,  dramatic  and  undramatlc, 
in  verse  and  in  prose.  Reed  attempted  it  in  the  edi- 
tion of  "  Dodsley'H  Old  Plays,"  printed  in  1780,  and 
made  several  blunders,  such  as  attributing  works  by 
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Mniiday,  Chettle,  and  Drne,  to  him  ;  but  much  in- 
formation has,  of  late  years,  been  procured  from  sources 
with  which  Keed  was  not  acquainted.  The  Shake- 
speare Society  is  preparin^y  to  print  the  most  curious 
and  valuable  of  these  sources,  "  Henslowe's  Diary," 
which  relates  to  theatrical  transactions  in  London  for 
seventeen  years  subsequent  to  the  spring  of  1591. 
When  it  is  published  it  will  be  seen  that  Heywood 
was  engaged  upon  several  plays,  regarding  which  we 
have  no  other  information.  Until  then  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  auy  exact  enumeration  of  the  varied 
an<l  interesting  productions  of  his  pen.  For  their  rarity, 
perhaps,  we  may  notice  las  **  Marriage  Triumph,"  I6l3, 
on  the  union  between  the  Prince  Palatine  and  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth ;  and  his  *'  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Jamc» 
I.,  1625.  In  the  last  he  informs  us  that,  at  one  time 
(the  date  is  not  given)  he  had  been  the  theatrical  ser- 
vant of  the  Enrl  of  Southampton,  the  patron  of  Shake- 
speare. Hey  wood  also  wrote  all  the  kno^^■u  pageants 
for  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  between  1630  and  1640,  when 
they  ceased  for  some  years  to  be  exhibited. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  later  incidents  of  his 
life  beyond  those  furnished  by  the  public^ition  of 
bis  many  works,  the  last,  perhaps,  being  "  The  Life 
of  Ambrosius  Merlin,"  which  came  out  in  1641.  In 
that  year  he  is  mentioned  in  some  verses  inserted  in 
"Wit's  Recreations,"  having  reference  principally  to 
his  "Hierarchy  of  the  Blessed  Angels,"  which  had 
appeared  in  1635»  When  he  published  that  collection 
of  his  minor  pierces,  called  **  Pleasant  Dialogues  and 
Dramas,"  in   1637,   he   was  evidentlv  in  considerable 
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'pecuniary  distress,  and  he  Beems  to  have  sustained  a 
long  contest  witli  poverty,  not  terminated  until  Lis  de^ 
ceflBe.     In  1648,  in  the  *'  Satire  against  Separatists,' 
he  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  still  alive ;  and  this 
to  be  the  last  trace  of  him.     If  he  died  in  that 
he  just   outlived   the    Issue   of  the   notorious   "  Ord 
nonce  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  aj<sembled  in  Parlia- 
ment," for  the  entire  suppression  of  theatrical  amuse-^— 
ments.  ^M 

William  Cartwright's  republication  of  Heywood's 
"  Apolog)' for  Actors,"  shortly  prior  to  the  Restoration, 
has  been  already  noticed.  That  republication  bos  uo 
date ;  but  the  late  Mr.  Douce,  whose  evidence  on  such 
a  point  is  generally  to  be  taken  as  conclubive,  in  his 
**  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,"  I.,  p.  800,  tells  us  that  it 
was  printed  in  1 658.  Cartwright  was  at  this  periotl  a 
bookseller;  but  he  did  not  intend  that  Hey  wood's 
tract  should  appear  to  be  a  mere  reprint :  he  therefore 
altered  the  title  of  it,  and  calle<I  it  **  The  Actor's  Vin- 
dication ;"  and  in  the  dedication  to  the  Marquess  of 
Dorchester,  he  states  that  the  author  had  written  it 
"  not  long  before  his  death."  The  object  was  to  give 
the  work  a  more  modem  air,  and  greater  weight  of 
authority,  than  it  Avould  have  possessed  had  CartwTight 
stated  that  it  originally  came  out  forty-six  years  before 
he  revived  it.  For  the  same  reason  he  modernized  the 
style  in  several  respects,  gave  only  the  initials  of  the 
"friends  and  fellows"  of  Heywood,  who  in  I6l2  had 
signed  their  laudatory  lines  at  length,  and  inserted  i^| 
passage  in  praise  of  Edward  Alleyn,  and  speaking  of 
bim  as  dead,  which  Heywood  could  not  have  written 
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in  1612,  because  the  subject  of  the  eulogium  did  not 
die  until  fourteen  years  afterwards, 

"  Among  80  manj  dead,"  saya  Heywood,  "  let  me 
not  forget  one  yet  alive,  in  his  time  the  most  worthy, 
famous  Mainter  Edward  AUeyn  ;"  to  which,  iu  1658, 
Cartwright,  omitting  "  one  yet  alive,"  added  as  follows : 
—  "  who,  iu  his  lifetime,  erected  a  College  at  Dulwich 
for  poor  people,  and  for  education  of  youth.  When 
this  College  was  finished,  this  inmous  man  was  so 
equally  mingled  with  humility  and  charity,  that  he  be- 
came Ilia  own  pensioner,  humbly  submitting  himself  to 
that  proportion  of  diet  and  clothes  wlilch  he  had  be- 
stowed on  others,  and  afterwards  was  interred  in  the 
same  College,"  The  expression  by  lleywood,  in  I6l2, 
tliat  Alleyn,  **  in  his  time,"  was  "  the  most  worthy," 
shews  that  he  certainly  had  retired  from  the  stage 
before  that  year. 

An  actor,  of  the  name  of  William  Cartwright,  be- 
longed, in  1613,  to  an  Association  of  Players  with 
which  Henslowe  was  connected ;  and,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  153, 
he  was  often  one  of  the  guests  of  the  Founder  of  Dul- 
wich College  between  the  years  1617  and  1622.  He 
was  in  all  likelihood  the  father  of  the  William  Cart- 
wright  who,  just  before  dramatic  perfonnances  were 
recommenced,  but  while  the  theatres  were  still  closed, 
was  a  bookseller,  but  who  had  no  doubt  been  an 
actor  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
certainly  was  so  for  nmny  years  after  the  Restoration. 
Downes  frequently  introduces  his  name  in  his  Roscitis 
Anglicanus^  1708,  as  one  of  the  King's  Company,  as- 


^ennuri  nmue-dar^^  m,  ^iie  y^cm.  >^  Ckaiies  XJ.  He 
TTTai  ^,rTal!■li•■  n  '  Tiintiiie;-'  IT-iewe  m  •*  ^Mooene," 
Vt.TTTTnin  3.  *  "a**  JLi'-itsmis:-'  BbiMasid  in  **  OtheUo,** 
laii  JLisTA^  in  toe  irs:  jar:  'iz  -  H^Knr  the  Fourth," 
'--•ss«i»**  iZin;r  iraij  :ci»ir  parrs  Ea  HolerM  piavs.  He 
'i-jatizie:  :a  tj**  ?cip*  irrifr  zhn  xwa  rf  the  King's 
iZfi  *br  Imx-^'*  C'loirasie^  is.  l^oS.  and  died  in  1687, 
Ua,-r:Lx  i>  toik-.  lo^rr?**.  ie-.  "*>  Dohneh  College, 
wL^rt  Li*  fxzi*T  bfci  ^**«i  -so  often  h<}«ptuUj  received, 
and  of  tLe  l^rnec^T  of  vrf-Hi  iasdmnon  he  must  him- 
*tlf  bare  fce^n  a  wiraesti. 

At  the  time  of  Lis  death  two  persons,  named  FranciB 
and  Jane  Johnson,  hatband  and  wife,  lived  with  Cart- 
wright  zs  servants,  and  had  done  so  for  about  seventeen 
years.  They  seem  to  have  taken  possesssion  of  all  his 
perHOfial  property,  including  plate,  pictures,  books,  and 
490  broad  pieces  of  gold.  Proceedings  in  Chancety 
were  accordingly  instituted  against  them  by  the  Master, 
Wanhfn,  Fellows,  tc,  of  DulMich  College,  about  the 
year  1689,  und  Francis  Johnson  was  thrown  into  prison, 
wliriro  h<!  rciiuiiticd  for  two  years.  These  facts,  and 
Noiiio  ()th(!i-H  of  a  siiigulur  nature,  and  quite  new  in  the 
lifn  of  (Jiirtwright,  arc  contained  in  what  forms  the 
roninioiKU'UKMit  of  the  auKwer  of  Francis  and  Jane 
•loliUNon  U)  till*  bill  iilinl  by  the  College,  preserved 
among  \\\v  nivbivos  at  Dulwirh.  The  conclusion  of  the 
dtHMUiM'nl  is  unfortunatoly  lost,  but  that  portion  which 
nMuuins  sivuis  to  ooutaiu  uonrly  all  the  particulars  of 
I  ho  o«so,  and  a\o  subjoin  it  as  a  curious  relic  relating  to 
I  ho  iMOjrn^phv  of  a  very  oiuiuoni  jH^rfonnor,  one  of  the 
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last  disciples  in  what  may  be  tenBcd   the  School  of 
Shakespeare. 

*'  The  joint  and  Be^eral  Answers  of  Francis  Johnson  und  Jane 
his  wife,  Defendants  to  the  GUI  of  Complaint  of  the  Master, 
Warden,  Fellows,  six  poor  Brethren  and  six  poor  Sisters 
and  twelve  poor  Scholars  of  Dalwich  College,  otherwise 
called  the  College  of  God's  Gift,  within  the  parish  of  Cam- 
berwcU  in  the  county  of  Surry.  Complainants. 

"  The  said  Defts  and  either  of  them,  saYing  and  reeer\-ing  to  each 
other  all  due  beneBt  and  ad\*antagc  of  exceptions  to  the  incertainties 
and  insufHcicncies  of  the  Cumplainaiita  bill  of  complaiiil.  for  answer 
thereto,  or  so  much  thereof  aa  concerns  thera  or  either  of  them  to 
make  answer  unto,  they  answer  and  say  as  followcth — And  first  this 
Deft  Francis  Johnson  for  his  part  saith  that  he  cannot  more  fully  or 
particularly  make  answer  to  any  the  matters  or  charges  of  the 
Comp"  bill  laid  to  his  charge,  then  within  and  by  his  former  answer 
by  him  put  in  thereto  is  already  set  forth  and  expressed ;  for  he  saith 
that  he  did  not  intermeddle  with  any  part  of  the  personal  estate  of 
William  Cartwright  deceased,  in  the  bill  named,  otherwise  then  is 
hereinafter  set  forth  in  his  this  Defts  wife's  answer,  she  being  the 
only  person  generally  entrnsted  by  the  said  Mr.  Cartwright  to  look 
after  and  take  care  of  his  concemea  at  home.  And  this  Deft  was 
employed  as  his  servant  to  look  after  his  a^irs  in  their  Ma"**  play- 
bouse  and  to  receive  his,  the  said  M'  Cartwright's,  allowance  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  said  playhouse,  he  being  one  of  the  Players  there. 
and  to  pay  the  same  unto  him,  which  be  accordingly  did  for  about 
the  space  of  17  years  that  he  lived  with  him  as  his  servant,  and  was 
by  agreement  to  have  had  from  his  said  Master  an  allowance  of  £|  5 
per  Annum  during  the  time  he  lived  with  him ;  but  euith  there  was 
about  5  years  arrears  of  the  said  allowance  due  to  this  Deft  at  the 
time  of  the  decease  of  the  eaid  William  Cartwright.  And  the  said 
Jane  Johnson  for  her  part  saith,  that  the  said  William  Cartwright 
departed  this  life  about  the  middle  of  December,  lGfi7,  being  then 
possessed  of  divers  goods,  household  stuif  and  other  personal  estate, 
which  he  had  in  the  house  wherein  he  died  situate  in  or  near  Lin- 
colns  Iim  Fields  in  the  County  of  Middx  hereioaftcr  mentioned.   And 
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live  with  him  as  his  honsekeeper,  she  was  in  a  good  way  of  living, 
nsiog  the  trade  of  a  button  maker,  by  which  she  did  make  consider- 
able  profit.     And  this  Deft  moreover  saith  that  her  said  Master,  to- 
wards part  of  satisfaction  of  the  kindness  intended  her,  tliis  Deft, 
and   her  said    husband   for   all  the  service  and  slavery  aforesaid, 
did  some  time  in  his  life  time  execute  some  deed  in  writing,  where- 
by he  did  (aa  the&e  Dcfta  are   advised)   settle  the  sum  of  £16 
per  ann..  chargeable  by  way  of  annuity  or  rent  charge  out  of  some 
houses  iti  or  about  the  city  of  London^  to  be  payable  to  this  Deft 
and  her  said  husband  during  their  lives  and  the  life  of  the  longer 
liver  of  them  ;  and  they  did  accordingly  receive  the  said  rent  for 
some  small  time  after  the  death  of  her  said  Mooter,  and  until  aboat 
Midsummer  1689,  at  or  about  which  time  the  Compl"  did  (as  this 
Deft  is  informed)  obtain  some  order  of  this  honourable  Court  whereby 
to  restrain  this  Deft  and  her  said  husband  from  further  receiving  the 
said  rent  of  £Ifi  per  Ann :  but  for  what  reason,  and  whether  the  said 
order  be  still  in  force  or  not,  this  Deft  knoweth  not.     And  matters 
thus  standing,  and  there  having  been  very  liot  prosecutions  in  this 
honourable  Court  and  elsewhere  against  her  and  her  said  husband  by 
the  Compl",  and  they  having  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  did  re- 
maine  a  prisoucr  for  about  the  space  of  two  years.     And  this  Deft 
saith  that  a  great  uumber  of  the  said  bruud  pieces  were  expended  ia 
paying  the  debts  aforesaid  of  ber  said  Master,  and  in  defending  of 
the  suite  aforesaid,  as  also  in  maintaining  her  husband  in  prisoD 
during  the  time  aforesaid  and  procuring  hia  enlargement,  and  Like- 
wise in  maintaining  these  Defts  with  meat  and  drink  and  other  ne- 
cessaries ever  since  the  payment  of  the  said  annuity  hath  been  ke] 
from  them,  being  about  4  years  and  an  half  since.     And  this  Deffc 
further  likewise  suith  that  some  yeares  since,  she  finding  that  all  the 
said  broad  pieces  (except  140)  were  by  the  means  aforesaid  spent  aDd 
consumed,  she  did  depositc  the  same  in  the  hands  of  one  M'  Nicbolaa^ 
Archibold,  her  counsell,  decirtug  thut  he  would  treat  with  the  t 
Compl",  and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  (having  consideration  to 
these  Dcfts  payments,  troubles  and  expenses  aforesaid)  to  accept  of 
the  said  140  pieces  iu  full  satisfaction  for  all  such  part  of  the  several 
estate  of  her  said  Mai^ter  as  came  into  these  Defts  hands,  or  used 
words  to  that  purpose,  and  her  »aid  Counsel!  did  upon  reception  uf 
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the  aaid  pieces  promise  so  to  do,  but  having  once  got  possession 
thereof,  he  did  still  put  thia  Deft  off  with  some  pretence  or  other,  and 
so  Btill  neglected  to  proceed  therein  &nd  did  " — [catera  deaunt]. 

The  precise  result  of  this  suit  in  Chancery  does  not 
appear  from  any  document  we  have  been  able  to  con- 
sult, but  it  is  certain  that  Dulwich  College  obtained 
most  of  the  books  and  pictures  which  had  belonged  to 
Cartwright :  the  latter  have,  we  believe,  beer*  preserved, 
the  most  valuable  being  the  portraits  of  Burbage,  Field, 
Bond,  Cartwright,  and  some  others  of  the  same  class; 
but  the  books,  consisting  mainly  of  old  plays  (such 
probably  as  the  six  volumes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Answer,  which  Mrs.  Johnson  sold  for  20.v.)  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  The  late  Mr.  Malone  was  lucky 
enough  to  induce  the  Master,  Warden,  and  Fellows 
to  exchange  the  old  Plays  for  old  Sermons,  and  the 
old  Plays  now  fonu  the  bulk  of  the  Commentator's  col- 
lection at  Oxford.  One  of  the  books  left  by  Cartwright 
to  the  College,  and  still  presented  in  the  library,  is  a 
copy  of  his  republication  of  Heywood's  **  Apology  for 
Actors." 

Among  other  remarkable  points  adverted  to  in  that 
work  is  one  which  has  of  late  attracted  considerable 
attention,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  a  veiy  interesting 
and  ingenious  letter  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns  to  Mr. 
Amyot,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
published  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  January, 
1841.  Professor  Tieck,  of  Dresden,  first  started  the 
notion  that  a  company  of  English  Players,  having  found 
their  way  into  Germany,  performed  English  plays  in 
different  towns,  which  never  were  printed  excepting  in 
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mng  ihc  trade  of  a  batten  wakfr.  bj  which  »he  did  make  consider- 
able frafit.     Aad  this  0eft  Boreorer  Mith  thkt  her  said  Master,  to* 
wmiM  part  of  wHAction  of  tbc  ttniiarnn  intended  her.  this  Deft, 
•ad  bar  mud  htbiad   for  ill  the  verrice  and  slavery  aforesaid. 
dU  aoMe  tine  ia  baa  fife  time  execute  tome  deed  in  irriting,  where- 
b«  be  (Sd  (as  tbcae  Dcfts  arc  adrieed)   eetUe  the  earn    of  £16 
per  aim.,  ciiargeafale  bj  my  of  aoDoity  or  rent  charge  oat  of  lome 
bewes  Id  or  iteat  the  dty  of  Loodoo,  to  be  pnyable  to  this  Deft 
aad  her  aid  b—baad  doriag  tbeir  lires  and  the  life  of  the  longer 
liTcr  of  tbem ;  and  they  did  accordingly  receive  the  said  rent  for 
•otne  small  time  after  the  death  of  her  said  Matter*  and  until  about 
JdidsaauDn-  1669,  at  or  about  which  time  the  Compl"  did   (as  this 
Deft  b  informed)  obtain  fotae  order  of  this  honourable  Court  whereby 
to  restrain  this  Deft  and  ber  said  hoahand  ^m  farther  Feceiving  the 
ttid  rent  of  £Ki  per  Ann :  but  for  what  rca^oD,  and  whether  the  ^d 
order  be  stiU  in  force  or  not,  this  Deft  knoweth  not.     And  matters 
tbos  standing,  and  there  having  been  very  hot  proMCUtions  in  this 
honourable  Court  and  eUewhere  against  her  and  her  said  husband  by 
the  Compl".  and  they  ha\'ing  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  did  r&- 
maine  a  prisoner  for  about  the  space  of  two  years.     And  this  I>eft 
saith  that  a  great  number  of  the  said  broad  pieces  were  expended  io 
paying  the  debts  aforesaid  of  her  said  Master,  and  in  defending  of 
the  suite  aforesaid,  as  also  in  maiDtaining  her  husband  ia   prison 
during  the  time  aforesaid  and  procuring  his  enlargement,  and  like- 
wise in  maintaining  these  Defts  with  meat  and  drink  and  other  ne- 
oeBBaries  ever  since  the  payment  of  the  said  annuity  hath  been  kept 
from  them,  being  about  4  ycare  and  an  half  since.     And  this  Deft 
further  likewise  suitb  that  some  yearcs  since,  she  finding  tbnt  all  the 
said  broad  pieces  (except  140)  were  by  the  means  aforesaid  spent  and 
consumed,  she  did  depoaite  the  same  in  the  hands  of  one  M'  Nicholas 
Archibold,  her  couiisell,  desiring  that  he  would  treat  with  the  said 
Compl**.  and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  (having  consideration  to 
these  Defta  payments,  troubles  and  expenses  aforesaid)  to  accept  of 
the  said  140  pieces  in  full  satisfaction  for  all  such  part  of  the  several 
estate  of  her  said  Master  as  came  into  these  Defts  hands,  or  a»ed 
words  to  that  purpuac,  and  her  ^aid  CuunacU  did  upon  reception  uf 
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the  said  pieces  promise  ao  to  do,  but  having  once  got  possession 
thereof,  he  did  still  put  this  Deft  off  with  some  pretence  or  other,  and 
ao  still  neglected  to  proceed  therein  and  did  " — [catera  deaunt]. 

The  precise  result  of  this  suit  \i\  Chancery  does  not 
appear  from  any  document  we  have  been  able  to  con- 
sult, but  it  is  certain  that  Dulwich  College  obtained 
most  of  the  books  and  pictures  which  had  belonged  to 
Cartwright :  the  latter  have,  we  believe,  been  preserved, 
the  most  valuable  being  the  portraits  of  Burbage,  Field, 
Bond,  Cartwright,  and  some  others  of  the  same  class ; 
but  the  bookn,  consinting  mainly  of  old  plays  (such 
probably  as  the  six  volumes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Answer,  which  Mr^.  Johnson  sold  for  20«.)  have  almost 
entirely  dinappeared.  The  late  Mr.  Malone  was  lucky 
enough  to  induce  the  Ma,ster,  Warden,  and  Fellows 
to  exchange  the  old  Plays  for  old  Sermons,  and  the 
old  Plays  now^  form  the  bulk  of  the  Commentator^s  col- 
lection at  Oxford.  One  of  the  books  left  by  Cartwright 
to  the  College,  and  still  presented  in  the  library,  is  a 
copy  of  his  republication  of  Hey  wood's  "  Apology  for 
Actors." 

Among  other  remarkable  points  adverted  to  in  that 
work  is  one  which  has  of  late  attracted  considerable 
attention,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  a  very  interesting 
and  ingenious  letter  from  Mr,  W.  J,  Thoms  to  Mr. 
Amyot,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
published  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  January, 
1841.  Professor  Tieck,  of  Dresden,  first  started  the 
notion  that  a  company  of  English  Players,  having  found 
their  way  into  Germany,  performed  English  plays  in 
different  to^ns,  which  never  were  printed  excepting  in 
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And  funouB  JohoBoo,  thoogh  his  learned  pen 

Be  dipt  in  Castaly,  is  stiU  but  Bern, 

Fletcher  add  Webster,  of  that  learned  packe 

None  of  the  mean'st,  yet  neither  waa  bat  Jacke, 

Dekker's  but  Tom ;  nor  May  nor  Middleton  ; 

And  bee's  now  but  Jacke  Foord  that  once  was  John." 

We  can  figure  to  ourselves  no  higher  prize,  of  a  lite- 
rary kind,  than  the  discovery  of  the  MS.  of  the  lives  of 
such  men  by  such  a  man,  who  would  probably  have 
given  us  their  great  characteristics  and  individual 
peculiarities,  and  have  dwelt  with  fond  detail  upon  the 
scenes  of  their  early  and  social  intercourse.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  labours  and  researches  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  and  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  promote  its 
objects,  may  hereafter  bring  some  such  materials  to 
light. 


To   the   Right    Honourable    Edward,    Earle  of 

Worcester.  Lord  of  Chepstoll,  Ragland,  and 

Govver,  Knight  of  the  most  Noble  Order 

of  the  Garter,  Maister  of  the  Horse, 

and  one  of  the  King's  most 

Honourable  Privy 

Councel, 

Knowixg  all  the  vertaes   and  endowments  of  nobility, 
which  floriaht  in  their  height  of  eminence  in  your  Ancestors, 
DOW,  as  by  a  dirine  legacy  and  lineall  inheritance,  to  survive 
I        in  you,  and  so  consequently  from  you  to  your  truly  ennobled 
^P  issue  (Right  HoDourable],  I  presumed  to  publish  this  unwor- 
"   thy  worke  under  your  gracious  patronage.     First,  as  an  ac- 
^    knowledgement  of  that  duty  I  am  bound  to  you  in  as  a 
H    servant :  next,  assured  that  your  most  judiciall  censure  is  as 
able  to  approve  what  therein  is  authentike  and  good,  as  your 
noble  and  accustomed  modesty  will  charitably  connive,   if 
there  be  any  thing  therein  unworthy  your  learned  approba- 
tion.   I  have  strivM  (my  Lord)  to  moke  good  a  subject,  which 
many  through  envy,  but  most  through  ignorance,  have  sought 
violently  (and  beyond  merit)  to  oppugne ;  in  which,  if  they 
have  either  wandred  through  spleene,  or  erred  by  non-know- 
ledge, I  have  (to  my  power)  plainly  and  freely  illustrated  j 
H  propounding  a  true,  direct,  and  faithful!  discourse,  touching 
"  the  antiquity,  the  ancient  dignity,  and  the  true  use  of  Actors, 
and  their  quality.     If  my  industry  herein  bo  by  the  common 
adversary  harshly  received,  but  by  your  Honour  charitably 
censured,  I  have  from  the  injuditious  (whom  I  esteeme  not) 
but   what  I  expect,   but  from  your  Lordship  (whom  I  ever 
reverence)  more  then  I  can  merit. 

Your  Honour's  humbly  devoted^ 

Thomas  He^'wood. 
b8 
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^rztt.  s  -Q  :nm:3.  sane  Tc-miiTT  azmcRaa^  ^  to  ^){mife 

rrscxsuz:  aesni  laui-ic.  ^^  j^  aa=iw£  x  &an  n»re  then 

T^sr;  ^Luaoni  pss-s  itsTK  susasv^T  a»  taa  avs^.     Tbat  it 

1&3.  Twrtf  -^EBfozKi  2v  "se  iiesc  szd  i  ii  ir^  to  onat  m&  tin 

jnctti  -pKcnss  :f  ^:e  xcms-  -vini.  I  aeec  al>iige  no  man 

'=xtsL  "Tie  T;v;rLl  m:  p-m'sy  leirias  is  vradk  we  now  Iitv. 

T*2U£  '^  1st  ziisrxL  s  MiTrrigTC^-rTi>  I  biw  ox»  niT  oidea- 

-rnzr  n  -rrysRiTiw^  rr  iiECiiXT.  TiiTiT  xrprrw  or  ■"tfwgjtj.    To 

^xzu^  3IT  ^£3i:n3i»  ^  ifergT'g  313  ^axii  <£  elcqueace  to 

9fC  X  ziose  Trm  zir  Tr^orr^e.  I  sart  vxijz^  to  saj  fyr  my 

ae5»  re::  r.-y : —  x  £^*^*i  3K3f  ^ki^  no  ptfwring,  and  m  good 

g"CTe   =1:    xirtfcrz^.      S>:i=e  cv?r-<«iaa«B  ian  too  Hbenlly 

cixfc  IS  :  izii  bee   -^  nj  ibic^ts'   is  beid  vurthv  reprooft^ 

vciiee  Sgtimzi:^  ca — *-z  &=sws?  fbr  h  selfe :  I  hold  it  more 

icofsc  ::r  tb»  ^zlXatsse  \c  excise,  then  the  envious  to  ex- 

claizii?:    anj  we  z:aT  af  ^eeij  ^oat  of  oar  plainnesse)  an- 

swere.  as  tbey    cat  of  tbeir  perreneness]  object,  instancing 

mj  selfe  far  quuccs  Scaliger,  learned  IXxtor  Gager,  Doctor 

Gentiles,  an!  others  wboee  opinions  and  approved  arguments 

on  cur  part  I  have  in  mr  briefe  discourse  altogether  omitted, 

because  I  am  loath  to  bee  taxed  in  borrowing  from  others ; 

and  besides,  their  workes,  being  extant  to  the  world,  o^r 

themselyes  freely  to  every  man's  perusalL     I  am  profest  ad- 

vemry  to  none  :  I  rather  covet  reconcilement  then  opposition, 

nor  proceedes  this  my  labour  from  any  envy  in  me,  but  rather 

to  shew  tliem  wherein  they  erre.     So,  wishing  you  judiciall 

audiences,  honest  poets,  and  true  gatherers,  I  commit  you  all 

to  the  fuln^sse  of  your  best  wiehcs. 

Your's  ever, 

T.  H. 


TO  THE  JUDICIALL 
READER. 

1  HAVE  undertooke  a  subject  (curteuus  reader)  not  ofsufH- 
cient  couDtenance  to  bolster  it  selfe  by  his  owne  strength,  and 
therefore  have  charitably  reached  it  my  hand  to  support  it 
against  any  succeeding  adversary.  I  could  willingly  have 
committed  this  worke  to  Bome  mure  able  then  my  selfe,  for  the 
weaker  the  combatant,  hee  ueedetb  the  stronger  armes ;  but 
in  extremities  1  hold  it  better  to  weare  rusty  armour  then  to 
goe  naked :  yet  if  these  weake  habiliments  of  warre  can  but 
buckler  it  from  part  of  the  rude  buffets  of  our  adversaries,  I 
shall  hold  my  paines  sufficiently  guerdoned.  My  pen  hath 
feldome  appeared  in  presse  till  now :  I  have  beene  ever  too 
jealous  of  mine  owne  weaknesse  willingly  to  thrust  into  the 
presse;  nor  had  I  at  this  time,  but  that  a  kind  of  necessity 
enjoyned  me  to  so  sudden  a  businesse.  I  will  neither  shew  my 
eelfe  over  presumtuous  in  skorning  thy  favour,  nor  too  im- 
portunate a  beggar  by  too  servilly  intreating  it.  What  thou 
art  content  to  bestow  upon  ray  pains,  1  am  content  to  accept : 
if  good  thoughts,  they  are  all  1  desire :  if  good  words,  they 
are  more  then  I  deserve :  if  bad  opinion,  I  am  sorry  I  have 
incur'd  it :  if  evil  language,  I  know  not  how  1  have  merited 
it :  if  any  thing,  I  am  pleased  :  if  nothing,  1  am  satisfied,  con- 
tenting my  selfe  with  this — 1  have  done  no  more  then  (had  I 
beene  called  to  account)  shewed  what  I  could  say  in  the  de^ 
fence  of  my  owne  quality. 

Thine, 

T.  Hetwood. 

Firma  valenl  per  se,  nuflumgue  Muchaona  quarvnt. 
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AiroXoyfa  rvv  iratTjyvpup^ 

Tovro  0pofToi<n  /irXrt  futvffuv  irtptxaSXta  VfMPttv 

Kal  lOkca  Jtal  tfapti^s  \   (pafiat  fuya ;  r^y  yitp  aXtrp^p 

Elpt  Otis  ;   ^KXtJci^i'  fuKos  au0pintoun  Trovr^phv 

T7V  df  viro$f)iajy  :  /i^rT  koX'  <fr/a  rpayt^ia  xipt^i* 
'Aypt6t  « ;  jcal  6p9ff,  or*  0o€Xw  ^/mu;  ffvTrtpdvr^t 
BoXXrro,  luil  jra^xnriJXXn'o  d'fV  ftry^Xoivt  fitdrpoit' 
'AXX*  dyaBav  auX  dwofkttv  Kn\ea\  ffttpiorrat. 
E/  tftiKtr/s  ftouaiKt  <PiK(rw  dci  cSpd  Btarpa, 
Aitrxpa  ^wkup*  Koipiaf  wk  <f>iko»  SvHp*  mrvKiviTTft, 

AX.  Up'. 

In  laudem,  nee  Operia,  nee  Authoria. 

Fallor  f  an  ha:c  Bolis  non  solflm  grata  Tfieatris  f 
fEsseputes  solis  quanqn^m  dictata  Theatria) 
Mayna  aed  a  aacro  veniet  tthi  gratia  Temph, 
Parve  Liber  ;  proles  haut  vifilianda  parentu 
Pbirimua  hunc  nactua  librum  de-plebe- Sacerdoa 
[Copia  verborum  cui  ait,  non  copia  rerumj 
Materia;  ionium  petet  hinc ;  quantum  nee  in  uno 
Promere  metiae  potest y  nee  in  unoforaitan  anno. 
Da  quemuia  textum  ;  balbd  de  nare  tocutua, 
Protiniia  exclamat  (nefandapiacula!)  in  vrbe 
{Prok  dolor  /)  impictaa  nvdata  /ronte  vagatur  ! 
Ecce  librum  (Fratrea)  damnando  authore  poeld : 
Pejorem  nee  sol  vidity  nee  Voratiua  ipse 
Hareaiarcha  valet  compoTtere :  Quippe  Theatri 
MenlUaa  hquiiur  laudea  (6  tempora),  laudet 
Idem  aipotia  eat,  monachum,  rtumacliine  atcuUum, 
Sacro  quia  laudea  unquam  nomenve  Theatri 
Repperit  in  Canonk?  haudvllua.  atolidiaaimey  dogma 
Non  Canoneu  aajnt  hoc  igitur^  aed  Apoeryphon,  Inde 
(Lymphatum  attoniio  pectus  tundente  popeUo, 
Ei  vacuum  quastaute  caput  maatumque  tuenti) 
Sic  mulio  rauc^m  crocUana  sudore  perorat  ; 
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Quod  non  dant  proceres  dedit  histrio  :  ni-mpe  beni^nam 
Materiam  declamandi,  plebemque  docendu 
Quis  tamtn  hie  myste$  traf/ico  gui/uimina  ab  ore 
Torquet  ?  Xum  doctus  ?  Cerie,  Num  metra  CatonU 
Quaiuor  edididt,  tolidem  quoqne  comumta  TtiUi, 
Jt^unamque  catecke$in  pi$toribni»  <pqu^ 
^artoribusque  piiB  acripnt.     Liber  utilis  hia^  qui 
Baptiatam  simulant  vuliu,  Floralia  vivunt  : 
Queisque  supercilio  brevior  coma.     Sed  venertmdos 
Graioa  hie  Laiioaque  pairea  exoma  ad  unum  eat ; 
Et  Canones  damnanajit  Apocryphua.     Uritnr  iniiia, 
Laudibus  Actoeis  muUum  mordetur,  Ab  ilh 

^    Laude  aud  fraudalur  enim.     Quia  neacit  9     Jni- 

H  quum'st 

H  Prater  t 

I  Faitor? 


{d)lIypocrita 
proprie  per- 
Prceierae  acripto  laudeitfr  [a)  Htfpocrita  qitiaquam.  sonatumhis- 
FaUor  ?  an  luce  aolia  non  aol^tn  grata  Theairia  ?    notat. 

ATUmymriSf  n're. 
ptaaimtta  omnium  Po^ta, 


To  them  that  are  opposite  to  this  worke. 

Cease  your  detracting  tongues,  contest  no  more. 
Leave  off  for  shame  to  wound  the  Actor's  fame, 
Seeke  rather  their  wronged  credit  to  restore ; 
Your  envy  and  detractions  quite  disclaimer 

You  that  have  termed  their  sports  lascivious,  vile. 
Wishing  good  princes  would  them  all  exile, 
See  here  this  question  to  the  full  disputed  ; 
Heywood  hath  you,  and  all  your  proofes  confuted. 


Wouldst  see  an  emperour  and  his  counsell  grave, 
A  noble  souldier  acted  to  the  life, 
A  Romane  tyrant,  how  he  doth  behave 
Himselfe  at  home,  abroad,  in  peace,  in  strife  ? 
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Woukbt  wee  what's  love,  mhaJCn  brnte,  wfaaTs  fimfe 
Or  wooldst  a  tiajtor  in  fak  kiiid  expiesse  ? 
Our  Stagerites  can  (by  the  poeCs  pen) 
Appeare  to  you  to  hee  the  selfe  same  men. 


M^at  though  a  sort  for  spigfat,  or  want  of  wit. 

Hate  what  the  best  allow,  the  most  fbibeare, 

Wliat  exercise  can  you  demre  more  fit 

Than  stately  stratagemes  to  see  and  heaie  ? 
What  profit  many  may  attune  by  playes. 
To  the  most  critdcke  eye  this  booke  displaies    v*h  p^b-k 
Brave  men,  brave  acts,  being  bravely  acted  too^ 
Makes,  as  men  see  things  done,  desire  to  do. 

And  did  it  nothing,  but  in  pleasing  sort 
Keepe  gallants  from  mispending  of  th^  tune^ 
It  might  suffice ;  yet  here  is  nobler  sport. 
Acts  well  contriv'd,  good  prose,  and  stately  rime. 

To  call  to  church  Campanus  bels  did  make ; 

Playes  dice  and  drinke  invite  men  to  forsake : 

Their  use  being  good,  then  use  the  Actors  well. 

Since  our'^s  all  other  nation's  farre  exceU. 

Ab.  Hopton. 


To  his  beloved  friend,  M aister 
THOMAS  HEYWOD. 

Sume  superlnam  qtuesUam  merUis, 

I  cannot,  though  you  write  in  your  owne  cause, 
Say  you  deale  partially ;  but  must  confesse, 

(What  most  men  wil)  you  merit  due  applause, 
So  wortliily  your  worke  becomes  the  presse. 
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And  well  our  Actors  may  approve  your  paines, 

For  you  give  them  authority  tti  play, 
Even  whilst  the  hottest  plague  of  envy  raignes  ; 

Nor  for  this  warrant  shall  they  dearly  pay. 

What  a  full  state  of  poets  have  you  cited 

To  judge  your  cause ;  and  to  our  equal  view 

Fairii  monumentall  theaters  recited, 

Whose  ruiues  had  bene  ruin'd  hut  for  you  ! 

Such  men,  who  can  in  tunc  both  raile  and  Eing, 
Shall,  viewing  this,  cither  confesse  ^tis  good, 

Or  let  their  ignorance  condemn  tlie  spnng, 
Because  'tis  merry,  and  renewed  our  bluud. 

Be,  therefore,  your  owne  iudgement  your  defence. 
Which  shall  approve  you  better  then  my  praise, 

Whilst  I,  in  right  of  sacred  innocence. 

Durst  ore  each  guilded  tombe  this  knowne  truth  raise 

Who  dead  would  not  be  acted  by  their  will, 

It  aeemes  such  men  liave  acted  tlieir  lives  ill. 


By  yourfriendy 


John  Webster. 


To  my  loving  friend  and  fellow, 
THOMAS  HEYWOOU. 


Thou  that  do'st  raile  at  me  for  seeing  a  play. 
How  wouldst  thou  have  uie  spend  my  idle  houres? 
Wouldst  have  me  in  a  taveroe  drinke  all  day, 
Melt  in  the  sunne's  heate,  or  waike  out  in  showers? 
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Gape  at  the  Lottery  from  mome  till  even, 

To  heare  whose  mottoes  blankes  hare,  and  who  prises  ? 

To  hazzard  all  at  dice  (chance  six  or  seven) 

To  card  or  bowle  ?  my  hmnour  this  dispises. 

But  thou  wilt  answer :  None  of  these  I  need, 
Yet  my  tir^d  spirits  must  have  recreation. 
What  shall  I  doe  that  may  retirement  breed. 
Or  how  refresh  my  selfe,  and  in  what  fashion  ? 

To  drabbe,  to  game,  to  drinke,  all  these  I  hate : 
Many  enormous  things  depend  on  these. 
My  faculties  truely  to  recreate 
With  modest  mirth,  and  my  selfe  best  to  please. 

Give  me  a  play,  that  no  distaste  can  breed. 
Prove  thou  a  spider,  and  from  flowers  sucke  gall ; 
I*le,  like  a  h&e,  take  hony  from  a  weed; 
For  I  was  never  puritannicall. 

I  love  no  publicke  soothers,  private  scomers, 
That  rtule  'gainst  letchery,  yet  love  a  harlot : 
When  I  drinke,  'tis  in  sight,  and  not  in  comers ; 
.  I  am  no  open  saint,  and  secret  varlet. 

Still,  when  I  come  to  playes,  I  love  to  sit 
That  all  may  see  me  in  a  publike  place. 
Even  in  the  stages  front,  and  not  to  git 
Into  a  nooke,  and  hood-winke  there  my  face. 

This  is  the  difference :  such  would  have  men  deeme 
Them  what  they  are  not ;  I  am  what  I  seeme. 

Rich.  Perkins. 
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To  ray  good  friend  and  fellow, 
THOMAS  HEYWOOD. 

Liet  others  tasko  things  honost,  and  to  please 

Some  that  pretend  more  strictnesse  then  the  rest, 

E^claimo  on  playes,  know  I  am  none  of  these 

That  in-ly  love  what  out-ty  I  detest. 

Of  all  the  modern  pastimes  I  can  finde 

To  content  me,  of  playes  I  make  best  use, 

As  most  agreeing  with  a  generous  minde  ; 

There  see  I  vertues  crowne,  and  sinnes  abuse. 

Two  hourcs  well  spent,  and  all  their  pastimes  done, 
What's  good  I  follow,  and  what's  bad  I  ebun. 

CHRISTOPirER  Beeston. 


To  my  g-ood  friend  and  fellow, 
THOMAS  HEYWOOD. 

Have  I  not  knowce  a  man,  that  to  be  hyr'd 

Would  not  for  any  treasure  see  a  play, 

Reele  from  a  taverne  ?     Shall  this  be  admired. 

When  aa  another,  but  the  t'other  day. 
That  held  to  woare  a  surplessc  most  unmeet. 
Yet  after  stood  at  Paul's-crosse  in  a  sheet. 

EOBERT  PaLLANT. 


To  my  approved  good  friend 
M,  THOMAS  HITYWOOD. 

Of  thee,  and  thy  Apology  for  playee, 
I  will  not  much  speake  in  contempt  or  praise ; 
Yet  in  these  following  lines  Tie  shew  my  mindo 
Of  playes,  and  such  as  have  Against  pluyes  repin'd. 
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A  play'^s  a  briefe  epitome  of  time. 

Where  man  my  see  his  vertue  or  his  crime 

Lay'd  open,  either  to  their  vice's  shame. 

Or  to  their  vertues'  memorable  fame. 

A  play^s  a  true  transparant  christall  mirror. 

To  shew  good  minds  their  mirth,  the  bad  their  terror  : 

Where  stabbing,  drabbing,  dicing,  drinking,  swearing. 

Are  all  proclaim'd  unto  the  sight  and  hearing. 

In  ugly  shapes  of  heaven-abhorrid  sinne. 

Where  men  may  see  the  mire  they  wallow  in. 

And  well  I  know  it  makes  the  divell  rage. 

To  see  his  servants  flouted  on  a  stage. 

A  whore,  a  thiefe,  a  pander,  or  a  b^wd, 

A  broker,  or  a  slave  that  lives  by  fraud ; 

An  usurer,  whose  soule  is  in  his  chest, 

Until  in  hell  it  comes  to  restlesse  rest ; 

A  fly-blowne  gull,  that  faine  would  be  a  gallant ; 

A  raggamuflin  that  hath  spent  his  tallant ; 

A  self- wise  foole,  that  sees  his  wits  out-stript, 

Or  any  vice  that  feeles  it  selfe  but  nipt. 

Either  in  Tragedy  or  Comedy, 

In  Morall,  Pastorall,  or  History, 

But  straight  the  poyson  of  their  envious  tongues, 

Breakes  out  in  voUyes  of  caltmsnious  wronges, 

And  then  a  tinker,  or  a  dray-man  sweares, 

I  would  the  house  were  fir'd  about  their  eares. 

Thus  when  a  play  nips  Sathan  by  the  nose, 

Streight  all  his  vassals  are  the  actor's  foes. 

But  feare  not,  man,  let  envy  swell  and  burst, 

Proceed,  and  let  the  divell  do  his  worst ; 

For  playes  are  good,  or  bad,  as  they  tire  usM, 

And  best  inventions  often  are  abused. 

Your* 8  ever, 

John  Taylor. 
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The  Author  to  his  Booke. 


So  enmparrd 
bv  the 
F'altiiMS, 


The  world's  a  theater,  the  earth  a  stage. 

Which  Gocl  and  nature  doth  with  actors  fill : 

Kings  have  their  entrance  in  due  equipage. 

And  some  there  parts  play  well,  and  others  ill 

The  best  no  better  are  (in  this  theater), 

Where  every  humor's  fitted  in  his  kindc ; 

This  a  true  subiect  acts,  and  that  a  traytor. 

The  first  applauded,  and  the  last  confin\l ; 

This  plaics  an  honest  man,  and  that  a  knave, 

A  gentle  person  this,  and  he  a  clowne. 

One  man  is  ragged,  and  anotlier  brave  : 

All  men  have  parts,  and  each  man  acts  his  owne. 

She  a  chaste  lady  acteth  all  her  hfe ; 

A  wanton  curtezan  another  playcs  j 

This  covets  marriage  love,  that  nuptial  strife ; 

Both  in  continual  action  spend  their  dayes  : 

Some  citizens,  some  soldiers,  borne  to  adventer, 

Sheepheards,  and  sea-men.    Then  our  play's  begun 

When  we  are  borne,  and  to  the  world  first  enter. 

And  all  finde  exits  when  their  parts  are  done. 

If  then  the  world  a  tlieater  present. 

As  by  the  roundnesse  it  appears  most  fit. 

Built  with  starre  galleries  of  hye  ascent. 

In  wliich  Jehove  doth  as  spectator  sit, 

And  chiefe  determiner  to  applaud  the  best. 

And  their  indevours  crowne  with  more  then  merit ; 

But  by  their  evill  actions  doomes  the  rest 

To  end  disgrac't,  whilst  others  praise  inherit ; 

He  that  denyes  then  theaters  should  be,  jg^  iUmiw 

He  may  as  well  deny  a  world  to  me.  ""  world. 

Thomas  Hetwood. 
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Actors  ;  and  first  touching 
their  Antiquity. 

Mooved  by  the  sundry  exclBroations  of  many  seditious 
sectists  in  this  age,  who,  in  the  fatnes  anil  ranknes  of  a 
peacable  common-wealth,  grow  up  like  unsavery  tuAs  of 
grasse,  which,  though  outwardly  greene  and  fresh  to  the  cyei 
yet  are  they  both  unpleasant  and  unproEtable,  beeing  too 
sower  for  food,  and  too  ranke  for  fodder ;  these  men,  like  the 
ancient  Germans,  a£FecUng  no  fashion  but  their  owne,  would 
draw  other  nations  to  bee  slovens  like  them-selves,  and,  under- 
taking to  purifie  and  reforme  the  sacred  bodies  of  the  church 
and  common-weale  (in  the  trew  use  of  both  which  they  are 
altogether  ignorant),  would  but  like  artlesse  phisitions,  for  ex- 
periment sake,  rather  minister  pils  to  poyson  the  whole  body, 
then  cordials  to  preserve  any,  or  the  least  port.  Amongst  many 
other  thinges  toUerated  in  this  peaceable  and  florisliing  state, 
it  hath  pleased  the  high  and  mighty  princes  of  this  land  to 
limit  the  use  of  certain  publicke  theaters,  which,  since  many 
of  these  over-curioua  heads  have  lavishly  and  violently  slan- 
dered, I  hold  it  not  amisse  to  lay  open  some  few  antiquities  to 
approve  the  true  use  of  them,  with  arguments  (not  of  the  least 
moment)  which,  according  to  the  weaknes  of  my  spirit  and 
infancy  of  my  iudgment,  I  will  (by  God's  grace)  commit  to  the 
eyes  of  all  favorable  and  iudiciall  readers,  as  well  to  satisfio  the 
requests  of  some  of  our  well  qualified  favorers,  as  to  stop  the 
envious  acclamations  of  those  who  cbalenge  to  themstilves  a 
priveledge[d]  invective,  and  against  all  free  estates  a  railing 


(1  *y  iJ^ilUiEI  FTa  -kCTOBS. 

,.i*f^  ^"xsi  an  _  r  T^^ttt^  _  nszKT  *^  Toongest  lai 
•ws^ssr  ■-  iir  TKs:  »  i^^  u  I  «is  'iwi'-'i  t^  rr  <ow  this  pnrh 
Kir*  -r^K*-  :f  i:-*  sik  ifibiL  mrrs^  ^%c^  *a-  of  bettff 
Tn^  XSSI  37  9^  iHE  -aua^  '^■i?  '■^t^ia?  ^r*?  cfpedtlly 
>bic  fir  insor  itT£rrr  ^  vriti^  bxkI  foS- 

v-z:.  s<?  r.':ri-*7i'  "T  iwfr-fim-  a  ii  n  w^ij  a  subject,  and 
Lzr^  e£r  r  Bt  -c  rfc-f-  -r*  mrEC  iirvarrij,  I  tSccs^t  it  better 
-z  SEZZK*  .-nr  cr  tt-^-'.  ^m  3ix  it  ^ml»  st  aH  ;  to  scnbfe 
;^~n-::ie  1  "f^^"^*  jl  zJt  sati  of  ■"■■'■!g  &  scsae,  azki  to  stumUe 
d  *::»}  v^T-  Ti£=cer  ~'t^  Ti  533C  f^  im£  asv  xa  ptoceede  oo  so 

Nf^  -^iT.  £:  wiKcma  ~»ami0  mdimtir  weuib*.  It  tbs  aboat 
"1:2.*  T'T*  nf  ±t*  uipn  VstPL  5i:ia9  bad  already  orer- 
srsai  111!  tttjI  Eni  &  !i!ek2  cii  SKMraH  fv)nx«  possest 
tiri  aL'*  X  -:=  fltr::«  t=i£  =*=."»  Vjctwsl  trnni  with  the  busi- 
iKssf  .T  ;:e  iiTpf.  a?3.rT-'g  "tDK^sBLiw  to  their  best  rppoee, 
iifccr  ZffTur-^epnrir  9:cjf5  iL^rrai  ia  ixufcCh  drc>aiiif>s  and 
TSizns.  -w^nf!!  saiiifiLV  srT»ear?i  to  me  ti»  tiagicke  Muse, 

-^— ^  rtnir:^£  T-z/^Jj;  .- 

•^— ^—  f r  ffcrr?,"  ;s.'.*u  immirc  ccthwmu 

KfT  brrr=  rjJflT  ii5J>rrj->I.  b?r  char^^t  withered,  her  yisaire 
-w^u:  -eLPr^  sts-jrel,  ^-er  rrr-ar  rjrrowed,  h^r  eyes  dejected,  nay, 
i-fr  '■■i.-.-rf  :-.-c:rl-rx:-:c  ;u;:e  ^ied  ani  al'.en*-!;  and,  peruping 
h-T  har::,  I  z:i^r.:  beholi  the  colour  of  ht^r  frpsh  roabe  all 
cri^aon  br?a'.he»i,  ard  with  the  envenorae>l  juice  of  some  pnv 
hue  «pr:t  inke  in  every  p]ace  stained  ;  nay  more,  her  busken 
of  all  the  wonte-i  jewels  and  ornaments  utterly  despoyled, 
aH>ut  which,  in  manner  of  a  garter,  I  might  behold  tliese  let- 
ter^,  written  in  a  playne  and  large  character  : 

Behold  my  tra^cke  Jbuskin  rent  and  tome, 

Wliich  kings  and  emperors  in  their  tymos  have  wome. 
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riiis  I  no  sooner  had  peniscdf  but  suddenly  I  might  per- 
vo  the  inraged  Muse  cast  up  her  skornfuU  head ;  her  eje- 
bals  sparkle  fire,  and  a  suddain  dash  of  disdaine,  intermixt 
with  rage,  purples  her  cheeke.  When,  pacing  with  a  maies- 
tickc  gate,  and  rowsing  up  her  fresh  spirits  with  a  lively  and 
queint  actioDj  shce  began  in  these  or  the  like  words. 

f       Grande  sonant  tragtcif  tragicoa  decet  ira  cothwmoi. 
Am  I  Melpomene,  the  buskend  I^Iuse, 
That  held  in  awe  the  tyrants  of  the  world. 
And  playdo  their  lives  in  publicke  theaters. 
Making  thom  feare  to  sinne,  since  fearelesse  I 
Prepared  to  write  their  lives  in  crimson  inke. 
And  act  their  shames  in  eye  of  all  the  world  ? 
Have  not  I  wliipt  Vice  with  a  scourge  of  Steele, 
Unmaskt  steme  Murtlier,  sham 'J  lascivious  Lust^ 
Pluckt  off  tlie  visar  from  grimme  Treason's  face, 
And  made  the  sunne  point  at  their  ugly  sinnes  ? 
Hath  not  this  powerful  hand  tara'd  fiery  Rage, 
Kild  poysonous  Envy  with  her  owne  keene  darts, 
Choak't  up  the  covetous  moutli  with  moulten  gold. 
Burst  the  vast  wombc  of  eating  Gluttony, 
And  drown *d  the  Drunkard's  gall  in  juice  of  grapes  ? 
I  have  showed  Pryde  his  picture  on  a  stage, 
Layde  ope  the  ugly  shapes  lus  stecle-glasse  bid. 
And  made  him  passe  thence  meekely.     In  those  daies 
When  emperours  with  their  presence  grac't  my  sceanes, 
And  Uiought  none  worthy  to  present  themselves 
Save  emperours,  to  delight  embassadours. 
Then  did  this  garland  florisli,  then  my  roabo 
Was  of  the  deepest  crimson,  the  best  dye  : 

Cura  ducvmfuerant  olim  reffuriu/ue  poettSt 
Pr<£frdaque  aniiqui  magna  iulere  chori. 

Who  lodge  then  in  the  boaome  of  great  kings, 
Save  he  that  bad  a  grave  cothurnate  Muse  ? 
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Afitttely  verse  in  an  lambick  stila 
Became  a  Kesar's  mouth.     Oh  1  theae  were  tunet 
Fit  for  you  bards  to  vent  your  golden  rymes. 
Then  did  I  tread  on  arnu ;  cloth  of  tissue 
Hung  round  the  fore-front  of  my  stage  |  the  pilkn 
That  did  support  the  roofe  of  my  large  frame 
Double  appareld  in  pure  Ophir  gold, 
Wliilst  the  round  circle  of  my  spacious  orbe 
Was  throDg''d  with  princes,  dukes,  and  senators. 
Nunc  hedarcv  sine  h<morejacent. 
But  now's  the  iron  age,  and  black-mouth'd  curres 
Barke  at  the  vertucs  of  the  former  world- 
Such  with  tlieir  breath  have  blasted  my  fresh  roabe, 
Pluckt  at  my  flowry  chaplet,  towscd  my  tresses  ; 
Nay,  some  who,  for  tlieir  basenesse  hist  and  skom^d^ 
The  stage,  as  loathsome,  hath  long-since  spued  out. 
Have  watclit  their  time  to  cast  invenom^d  iuke 
To  stayne  my  garments  with.     Oh  !  Seneca, 
Thou  tragicke  poet,  liadst  thou  livM  to  see 
This  outrage  done  to  sad  Melpomene, 
With  such  sharpe  lynes  tliou  wouldst  revenge  my  blot. 
As  armed  Ovid  against  Ibis  wrot. 

With  that  in  rage  shee  left  the  place,  and  I  my  dreame,  for 
at  the  instant  I  awaked ;  when,  having  perused  this  visioa  over 
and  over  againe  in  my  remembrance,  I  suddenly  bethought 
mee,  how  many  ancient  poets,  tragicke  and  comicke,  dying 
many  ages  agoe,  live  still  amongst  us  in  their  works  :  as, 
amongst  the  Greckes,  Euripides,  Menander,  Sophocles,  Eu- 
polis,  ^schylus,  Aristoplmuee,  Apollodorus,  Anaxandrides, 
Nicomaclius,  Alexis,  Tereus,  and  others ;  so,  among  the 
Latins,  Attilius,  Actius,  Melithus,  Flautus,  Tcrcns»  and  others, 
whome  for  brevity  sake  1  omit 

Ho$  ediacit,  et  /los  ardo  stipata  tfieatro 

Special  Roma  poteru  ;  /uibei  /mnt,  numeraigue  jaoHiaa^ 
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These  potent  Rome  acquires  and  holdeth  deare, 

And  in  their  round  theaters  flocks  to  heare. 

lese,  or  any  of  these,  had  they  lived  in  the  aftemoone  of  the 

'orld,  as  they  dyed  even  in  the  morning,  I  assure  my  selfe 

'ould  have  left  more  memorable  tropheys  of  that  learned 

[use,  whome,  in  their  golden  numbers,  tliey  so  richly  adorned. 

And,  amongst  our  modeme  poets,  who  have  bene  industrious 

tin  many  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  poem,  even  they  whose 
penres  have  had  tlie  greatest  trafficke  witli  the  stage,  have 
bene  in  the  excuse  of  these  Muses  most  forgetfull.  But, 
leaving  these,  lest  I  make  too  large  a  head  to  a  small  body, 
and  so  mishape  ray  subject,  1  will  begin  with  the  antiquity  of 
acting  comedies,  tragedies,  and  hystories.  And  first  in  the 
golden  world. 

^  In  the  first  of  the  Olimpiads,  amongst  many  other  active 
exercises  in  which  Hercules  ever  triumphed  as  victor,  there  was 
in  his  nonage  presented  unto  him  by  his  tutor,  in  the  fashion 
of  a  history  acted  by  the  clioysc  of  the  nobility  of  Greece,  the 
worthy  and  memorable  acts  of  his  father  Jupiter:  which 
being  personated  with  lively  and  well  spirited  action,  wrought 
such  impression  in  his  noble  thoughts,  tliat  in  meere  emulation 
of  his  father's  valor  (not  at  the  behest  of  his  stepdame  Juuo], 

'  be  perform'd  liis  twelve  labours.  Him  valiant  Theseus  fol- 
lowed, and  Achilles  Theseus ;  which  bred  in  tliem  such 
hawty  and  magnanimouB  attempts,  tliat  every  succeeding  age 
hath  recorded  their  worths  unto  fresh  admiration.  Aristotle, 
that  prince  of  philosophers,  whose  bookes  carry  such  credit 
even  in  these  our  universities,  that  to  say  ipse  dixit  is  a  suffi- 
cient axioma,  hco,  having  the  tuition  of  young  Alexander, 
caused  the  destruction  of  Troy  to  be  acted  before  his  pupill ;  in 
which  the  valor  of  Achilles  was  so  naturally  exprest,  that  it 
imprest  the  hart  of  Alexander,  in  so  much  that  all  his  succeed- 
ing  actions  were  meerly  shaped  after  tliat  patteme ;  and  it 
may  be  imagined  that,  had  Achillea  never  lived,  Alexander 
had  never  conquered  the  whole  world.    The  like  assertion  may 
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be  made  of  that  ever- renowned  Roman,  Julius  Cxssi,  who^ 
after  tlie  like  representation  of  Alexander  in  the  temple  of 
Herculefi^  standing  in  Gades,  waa  never  in  any  peace  of 
thoughts,  till  by  lus  memorable  exployts  hee  had  purchas*d  to 
liimselfe  the  name  of  Alexander,  as  Alexander,  till  hee  thought 
faimiielf  of  desert  to  be  called  Achilles;  Acliilles,  TfaeeeiU] 
Tlieseusy  till  he  hud  sufRcieutly  imitated  the  acts  of  Hercules; 
and  Hercules,  till  hee  held  hlmselfe  wortliy  to  be  called  the 
son  of  Jupiter.  Why  should  not  the  lives  of  tliosc  wortliyes, 
presented  in  these  our  dayos,  effect  the  like  wonders  in  the  ■ 
princes  of  our  times,  which  can  no  way  bee  so  exquisilly  de- 
monstrated, nor  so  lively  portrayed,  as  by  action.  Oratory  is 
a  kind  of  speaking  picture  ;  therefore,  may  some  say,  is  it  not 
sufficient  to  discourse  to  the  eares  of  princes  the  fame  of  these 
conquerors?  Painting,  likewise,  is  a  dumbe  oratory  ;  therefore 
may  we  not  as  well,  by  some  curious  Pygmalion,  drawe  their 
conquests  to  worke  the  like  love  in  princes  towards  these  wor- 
thyes,  by  shewing  Uiem  tlieir  pictures  drawn  to  the  life,  as  it 
wrought  on  tlie  poore  painter  to  bee  inamoured  of  his  owtie 
shadow  ?  I  answer  this. 

Non  rnaffU  expressi  vultmper  ahenea  signa, 
Quam per  vaOs  opus  mores  an'mdque  virorum 
Clarorum  apparent. 

The  visage  is  no  better  cut  in  brasse, 

Nor  can  tlie  carver  so  exprease  the  face, 

As  doth  ttie  poet's  penne,  whose  arts  surpasse 

To  give  men*a  lives  and  vertues  their  duo  grace. 

A  description  b  only  a  shadow,  received  by  the  eare,  but 
not  perceived  by  the  eye ;  so  lively  portrntiiro  is  meerely  a 
forme  seene  by  the  eye,  but  can  neither  shew  action,  passion, 
motion,  or  any  other  gesture  to  moove  the  spirits  of  the  E>e. 
holder  to  admiration :  but  to  see  a  souldier  shap'd  like  a 
souldier,  walke,  spt^ake,  act  like  a  souldier ;  to  soe  a  Hector 
all  beamered  in  blood,  tramplhig  upon  the  bulkes  of  kinges ; 
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Troilus  returning  from  the  field,  in  the  Bight  of  his  father 
Priam,  as  if  man  and  horse,  even  from  the  steed's  rough  fet- 
lockes  to  the  plume  on  tlie  cliampion's  helmet,  had  bene  to- 
gether plunged  into  a  purple  ocean  ;  to  see  a  Pompey  ride  in 
triumph,  then  a  Cmsar  conquer  that  Pompey ;  labouring  Han- 
nibal alive,  hewing  his  passage  through  the  Alpes.  To  see  as 
I  have  secne,  Hercules,  in  his  owne  shape,  hunting  the  boare, 
knocking  downe  the  bull,  taming  the  hart,  fighting  with  Hy- 
dra, murdering  Geryon,  slaughtering  Diomed,  wounding  the 
Stymphalidea,  killing  tlie  Centaurs,  pashing  the  lion,  squeezing 
the  dragon,  dragging  Cerberus  in  chayne^,  and  lastly,  on  his 
high  pyramides  writing  Nil  uliroj  Olij  these  were  sights  to 
make  an  Alexander  1 

To  turne  to  our  domesticke  hystories :  what  English  Hood^ 
seeing  the  person  of  ^y  bold  Englishman  presented,  and  doth 
not  hugge  his  fame,  and  Imnnye  at  his  valor>  pursuing  htm  in 
his  enterprise  with  his  best  wishes,  and  as  beeing  wrapt  in 
contemplation,  offers  to  him  in  his  hart  all  prosperous  per- 
formance, as  if  the  personator  were  the  man  personated  ?  so 
bewitching  a  thing  is  lively  and  well-spirited  action,  that  it 
hath  power  to  new-mold  the  harts  of  the  spectators,  and 
fashion  them  to  the  shape  of  any  noble  and  notable  attempt. 
What  coward,  to  see  his  countryman  valiant,  would  not  bee 
ashamed  of  his  owne  cowardise  ?  What  English  prince,  should 
hee  behold  the  true  portrature  of  that  famous  King  E<lward 
the  Third,  foraging  France,  taking  so  great  a  king  captive  in 
his  owne  country,  quartering  the  English  lyons  with  the 
French  flower-delyce,  and  would  not  bee  suddenly  inflam'd 
with  so  royale  a  spectacle,  being  made  apt  and  fit  for  tlie  like 
atchievement.  So  of  Henry  the  Fift  ;  but  not  to  bo  tedious 
in  any  thing,  Ovid,  in  one  of  his  poems,  holds  this  opinion— 
that  Romulus  was  the  first  tliat  brought  pldes  into  Italy,  wliich 
he  thus  sets  downe, 

Primits  soUiciios  fecistij  Romule,  ludot, 
Cum  juvH  viduoa  rapta  Sainna  viroa : 


AT 


NoflA^Mfl! 

TbnvMtitt 

Oranymtzed 

TfacD  £d  the  «ene  vat  Bit,  tk* 

Was  made  of  gnoK  aod  «artfa  m  tl«t  ntde 

Aboot  U»  wioch  were  tiuck4eaT«d 

Nor  did  Uie  aodJenU  hold  Uwinwalf 

Of  tuHe  and  heathjr  ndi  to  make  thor 

Fiam'd  in  degrees  of  caith  and  mamy  pratra 

Thoa  plae'd  in  order  every  Bobhu  pty'd 

loto  her  fiue  that  sat  next  by  his  ode, 

And  closiz^  with  ber  severally  gan  move, 

Tbe  iimocent  Sabine  women  to  their  love : 

And  whilst  the  piper  Thiuctis  rudely  plaid, 

And  by  thrice  stamping  with  Iiis  foote  liad  made 

A  sigDe  unto  the  rest,  there  was  a  sbout. 

Whose  shrill  report  pierst  all  the  aire  about. 

Now  at  a  signe  of  rape,  given  fnxa  the  king. 

Bound  through  the  house  the  lusty  Romans  Sdng^ 

Leaving  no  comer  of  the  same  unsought. 

Till  every  one  a  frighted  virgin  caught. 

Looke,  as  the  trembling  dove  the  eagle  flyes^ 

Or  a  yong  lambe  when  he  the  woolfe  espyes, 

So  ran  the  poore  girles,  filling  th'aire  \«ith  skreekes^ 

Emptying  of  all  the  colour  their  pale  cheokes. 

One  feare  possest  them  all,  but  not  one  looke, 

This  teares  her  halre,  she  hath  her  wits  forsooke. 

Some  sadly  sit,  some  on  their  mothers  call. 

Some  chafe,  some  flye^  some  stay,  but  frighted  all. 
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Tims  were  the  ravish'd  Sabines  blushing  led 

(Becomming  shame)  unto  each  Roman's  bed  t 

If  any  striv'd  against  it,  streight  her  man 

Would  take  her  on  his  knee  (whom  feare  made  wan) 

And  say,  Why  weep^st  thou,  sweet?  what  ailes  my  deere? 

Dry  up  these  drops,  these  ctowds  of  sorrow  cleere  : 

Il'e  be  to  thee,  if  thou  thy  griefe  will  smother^ 

Such  as  thy  father  was  unto  thy  mother. 

Full  well  could  Romulus  his  souldiers  please. 

To  give  them  such  foire  mistresses  as  tliese. 

If  such  rich  wages  thou  wilt  give  to  me, 

Great  Romulus,  thy  aouldier  I  will  be. 


Romulus,  having  erected  the  walles  of  Rome  and  leading 
under  him  a  warlike  nation,  being  in  continuall  war  with  the 
Sabines,  after  the  choyco  selecting  of  a  place  fit  for  so  famous 
a  citty,  and  not  knowing  how  to  people  the  same,  his  traino 
wholly  consisting  of  souldiers,  who,  without  the  company  of 
women  (they  not  liaving  any  in  their  army)  could  not  multi- 
ply, but  so  were  likely  tliat  their  immortal  fames  should  dye 
issulesse  with  their  mortal  bodies,  thus,  therefore,  Romulus 
devised  : — After  a  parle  and  attonoment  made  with  the  neigh- 
bour nations,  hee  built  a  theater,  plaine,  according  to  the 
time,  yet  large,  fit  for  the  entertainement  of  so  great  an 
assembly;  and  these  were  they  whose  famous  issue  peopled  the 
cittie  of  Rome,  which  in  after  ages  grew  to  such  height  that 
not  Troy,  founded  by  Dardanus — Carthage,  layed  by  Dido— 
Tjrrus,  built  by  Agenor — Memphis,  made  by  Ogdous — Thebes, 
seatetl  by  Cadraus — nor  Babylon,  reared  by  Semiraniis— were 
any  way  equal  to  this  situation,  grounded  by  Romulus,  to  which 
all  the  discovered  kingdomes  of  the  earth  after  became  tribu- 
taries. And  in  the  noon-tide  of  their  glory,  and  height  of  all 
their  honor,  they  edified  theaters  and  am  phi -theaters  ;  for  in 
tlieir  flourishiug  common-weale  their  publike  comedians  and 
tragedians  most  fiorisbed,  insomucli  that  the  tragicke  and 
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Imprrante 

nalus  est 
Christtta. 
Jf/tnerante 
Tthrrio    erU' 
dfjcus. 


comicke  poets  were  all  generally  admired  of  the  people,  end 
particularly  every  man  of  his  private  Mecflcnas, 

In  the  reigne  of  Augustus,  Christ  was  bom; 
and,  as  well  in  his  dayes  as  before  his  birth, 
these  solemnities  were  held  in  the  greatest  esti* 
mation.  lu  Julius  Ctiesar's  time,  predecessor  to 
Augustus,  the  famous  hony-tong*d  orator,  Ci- 
cero, florished ;  who,  amongst  many  otlier  his  eloquent  ora- 
tions, writ  certaine  yet  extant,  for  the  comedian,  Roscius  fpro 
Roscio  Comado),  of  whom  we  shall  speake  more  h^ge  here- 
after. These  continued  in  their  honour  till  the  reigne  of 
Tiberius  Caesar;  and  under  Tiberius  Christ  was  crucified. 
To  this  end  do  I  use  this  assertion,  because,  in  the  full  and 
perfect  time  our  Saviour  sojourned  on  the  earth,  even  in  tliose 
liappy  and  peacefull  dayes,  the  spacious  theaters  were  in  the 
greatest  opinion  amongst  the  Romans ;  yet  neither  Christ 
himselfe,  nor  any  of  his  sanctified  apostles,  in  any  of  their 
sermons,  acts,  or  documents,  so  much  as  named  them,  or 
upon  any  abusive  occasion  touched  them.  Therefore  hence 
(rae  thiukes)  a  very  probable  and  important  argument  may  be 
»undod,  that  since  they  in  tlieir  divine  wisdomes  knew  all 
le  sinnes  abounding  in  the  world  before  that  time,  taxt  and 
reproved  all  the  abuses  reigning  in  that  time,  and  foresaw  all 
tlie  actions  and  inconveniences  (to  the  church  prejudicial!)  in 
the  time  to  come,  since  they  (I  say),  in  all  tlieir  holy  doc- 
trines, bookes,  and  principles  of  divinity,  were  content  to 
passe  them  over,  as  tilings  tollerated  and  indifferent,  why 
should  any  nice  and  over*scrupulous  heads,  since  they  cannot 
ground  their  curiousuessd  eitljer  upon  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, take  upon  tliem  to  correct,  controule,  or  carpe  at  that, 
againijl  wliidi  they  c^umot  finde  any  text  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures? 

In  the  timo  of  Nero  Cssar,  the  apostle  Paul  was  perse- 
cuted and  suffered — Nero  was  then  emj>ert)ur :  Paul  writ  Ids 
Epistle  to  tlie  Romans,  and  at  the  bauie  time  did  the  theaters 
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most  florish  amongst  the  Romans ;  yet  where  can  we  quote 
any  place  in  his  epistles  which  forbids  tlie  church  of  God, 
then  resident  in  Rome,  to  absent  themselves  from  any  such 
assemblies  ? 

To  speake  my  opinion  with  all  indifTerency,  God  hath  not 
enjoyned  ua  to  wcarc  all  our  apparrcll  solely  to  defend  the 
cold :   some  garments  we  weare  for  warmth,  others  for  orna- 
ment.    So  did  the  children  of  Israel  hang  eare-rings  in  their 
eares,  nor  was  it  by  the  law  forbidden  them.     That  purity  is 
Hot  lonk't  for  at  our  hands,  being  niortall  and  humane,  that  is 
required  of  the  angels,  being  celestiall  and  divine.    God  made 
us  of  earth,  men ;  knowes  our  natures,  dispositions,  and  im- 
perfections, and  therefore  hath  limited  us  a  time  to  rejoyce,  as  'L 
he  hath  enjoyned  us  a  time  to  moume  for  our  transgressions ; 
and  I  hold  tliem  more  scrupulous  than  well  advised,  that  go 
about  to  take  from  us  the  use  of  all  moderate  recreations. 
Why  hath  God  ordained  for  man  varietie  of  meatea,  dainties, 
and  delicates,  if  not  to  taste  thereon  ?    Why  doth  the  world 
yecld  choyce  of  honest  pastimes,  if  not  decently  to  use  them  ? 
Was  not  the  hare  made  to  be  hunted  ?    the  staggo  to  be 
chaced  P  and  so  of  all  other  beasts  of  game  in  their  severall 
kindes.     Since  God  hath  provided  us  of  these  pastimes,  why 
may  we  not  use  them  to  his  glory  ?    Now,  if  you  aske  me 
why  were  not  the  tlieaters  as  gorgeously  built  in  all  other 
cities  of  Italy  as  Rome,  and  why  are  not  play-houses  main- 
tained as  well  in  other  cities  of  England  as  London?    My 
answerc  is,  It  is  not  meet  every  meane  esquire  should  carry 
the  part  belonging  to  one  of  the  nobility,  or  for  a  noble-man 
to  usurpe  the  estate  of  a  prince.     Rome  was  a  metropolis,  a 
place  whither  all  the  nations  knowne  under  the  sunne  re- 
sorted :   so  is  London,  and  being  to  receive  all  estates,  all 
princes,  all  nations,  therefore  to  afToord  them  all  choyce  of 
pastimes,  sports,  and  recreations.   Yet  were  there  theaters  in 
all  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world,  as  we  will  more  lai^gely 
particularize  hereafter. 
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I  never  yet  could  read  awy  history  of  any  commonweale, 
which  did  not  thrive  and  prosper  whilst  tliese  publike  solem- 
nities were  held  in  adoration.     Oh  !  but  (say  some)  Marcus 
Aurelius  banisht  all  such  triviall  exercises  beyond  the  confines 
of  Italy.    Indeed,  this  emperour  was  a  philosopher  of  the  sect 
of  Diogenes,  a  Cinicke  ;   and  whether  the  hand  of  Diogenes 
would  become  a  scepter  or  a  root  better,  I  leave  to  your 
judgments.     This  Aurelius  was  a  great  and  sharpe  reprover, 
who,  because  tlie  matrons  and  ladies  of  Rome,  in  scome  of 
his  person,  made  a  play  of  him,  in  his  time  interdicted  the  use 
of  their  theatres  :   so,  because  his  wife,  Faustine,  plaid  false 
with  him,  he  generally  exclaimed  against  all  women ;  because 
himselfe  could  not  touch  an  instrument,  he  banisht  all  the 
musitians  in  Rome  ;  and,  being  a  meere  coward,  put  all  the 
gladiators  and  sword-play crs  into  exile.    And,  lest  his  owne 
suspected  life  should  be  ogaine  acted  by  the  comedians,  as  it 
before  had  beene  by  the  noble  matrons,  he  profest  himselfe 
adversary  to  all  of  that  quality' ;  so  severe  a  reformation  of  tlie 
wealc  publike  hee  used,  restraining  the  citizens  of  their  free 
liberties,  which  till  his  daies  waa  not  scene  in  Rome.    But 
what  profited  this  the  weale  publicke  ?     Do  but  peruse  the 
ancient  Roman  chronicles,  and  you  shall  undoubtedly  finde, 
that  from  the  time  of  this  precise  Emperour,  that  stately  city, 
whose  lofty  buildings  crowned  seven  high  hils  at  once,  and 
over-peered  them  all,  streight  way  begun  to  hang  the  head. 
By  degrees  the  forreigne  kingdomea  revolted,  and  the  homage 
done  them  by  strange  nations  was  in  a  little  space  quite 
abrogated ;   for  they  governed  all  the  world,  some  under 
consuls,  some  under  pro-consuls,  presidents,  and  pretors ; 
they  divided  their  dominions  and  contryes  into  principalities, 
some  into  provinces,   some  into   toparchyes,  some  into  te- 
trarchyes,  some  into  tribes,  others  into  ethnarchyee  ;  but  now 
their  homage  ceast,   Marcus   Aurelius  ended  their  mirth, 
which  presaged,  tliat  shortly  after  should  begin  their  sorrow. 
He  banisht  their  liberty,  and  immediately  followed  their  bon- 
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dage  ;  for  Rome,  which  till  then  kept  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  subjective  awe,  was  in  a  little  space  awd  even  by 
the  basest  nations  of  the  world. 

To  leave  Italy  and  looke  backe  into  Greece.  The  sages 
and  princes  of  Grecla,  who  for  the  refinednesse  of  their 
language  were  in  such  reputation  through  the  world,  that 
all  other  tongues  were  esteemed  barbarous,  these,  tbat 
were  the  first  understanders,  trained  up  their  youthful 
nobility  to  bee  actors,  debarring  the  base  mechanickes 
so  worthy  employment;  for  none  but  the  young  heroes 
were  admitted  that  practise,  so  to  embolden  them  in  the 
delivery  of  any  forraine  embassy.  These  wise  men  of 
Greece  (so  called  by  the  Oracle)  could  by  their  industry 
£nde  out  no  neerer  or  directer  course  to  plant  humanity  and 
manners  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  then  to  instruct  them 
by  moralized  mysteries  what  vices  to  avoyd,  what  vertues  to 
embrace,  what  enormities  to  abandon,  what  ordinances  to 
observe ;  whose  lives,  being  for  some  Epeciall  endowments  in 
former  times  honoured,  they  should  admire  and  follow ;  whose 
vicious  actions,  personated  in  some  licentious  liver,  they 
should  despise  and  shunne  ;  which,  borne  out  as  well  by  the 
wisedoroe  of  the  poet,  as  supported  by  the  worth  of  the  actors, 
wrought  such  impression  in  the  hearts  of  the  plebe,  tlmt  in 
short  space  they  excelled  in  civility  and  govcmement,  inso- 
much that  from  them  all  the  neighbour  nations  drew  their 
patternes  of  humanity,  as  well  in  the  establishing  of  their 
lawes,  as  the  reformation  of  their  manners.  These  Ma^  and 
Gymnosophistae,  that  lived  (as  I  may  say)  in  the  childhood 
and  infancy  of  the  world,  before  it  knew  how  to  speako  j)er- 
fectly,  thought  even  in  those  dayes  that  action  was  the  neerest 
way  to  plant  understanding  in  the  hearts  of  the  ignorant. 
Yea,  (but  say  some)  you  ought  not  to  confound  the  habits  of 
either  sex,  as  to  let  your  boyes  wcare  the  attires  of  virgins, 
&c.  To  which  I  answere :  The  scriptures  are  not  alwayes  to 
be  expounded  mecrely  according  to  the  letter  (for  in  such 
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estate  stands  our  mayne  ^cramentall  controversic),  but 
ouglit  exactly  to  bee  conferred  with  the  purpose  tliey  handle. 
To  do  as  the  Sodomites  did,  use  preposterous  lu6tfi  in  pre- 
posterous habits,  is  in  that  text  flatly  and  Be\'©rely  forbidden ; 
nor  can  I  imagine  any  man,  that  hath  in  him  any  taste  or 
relish  of  Christianity,  to  be  guilty  of  so  abhorred  a  sinne. 
Besides,  it  is  not  probable  that  playes  were  meant  in  that 
text,  because  we  read  not  of  any  playes  knowne,  in  that  time 
tliat  Deuteronomie  was  writ,  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
Nor  do  I  hold  it  lawfull  to  beguile  the  eyes  of  the  world  in 
confounding  the  shapes  of  either  sex,  as  to  keep  any  youth 
in  tlie  habit  of  a  virgin,  or  any  virgin  in  tlie  sliape  of  a  lad,  to 
shroud  them  from  the  eyes  of  tlieir  fathers,  tutors,  or  pro- 
tectors, or  to  any  other  sinister  intent  whatsoever;  but,  to 
see  our  youths  attired  in  the  habit  of  women,  who  knowes  not 
what  their  intents  be  ?  who  cannot  distinguish  them  by  their 
names,  assuredly  knowing  tliey  are  but  to  represent  such  a 
lady,  at  such  a  time  appoynted  ? 

Do  not  the  Universities,  the  fountaines  and  well  springs  of^ 
all  good  arts,  learning,  and  documents,  admit  tlie  like  in 
their  colledges?  and  they  (I  assure  my  selfe)  are  not  ignorant 
of  their  true  use.  In  the  time  of  my  residence  in  Cambridge, 
I  have  seen  tragedyes,  comedyes.  historyes,  pastorals,  and 
Bhewea,  publickly  acted,  in  which  tlie  graduates  of  good  place 
and  reputation  have  bene  specially  parted.  This  it  held 
necessary  for  the  emboldening  of  their  junior  schoUers  to 
arme  them  with  audacity  against  they  come  to  bee  em- 
ployed in  any  publicke  exercise,  as  in  the  reading  of  the 
dialecticke,  rhetoricke,  ethicke,  matliematicke,  the  phy&icke> 
or  metaphysike  lectures.  It  teacheth  audacity  to  the  bash  full 
grammarian,  beeing  newly  admitted  into  the  private  coUedge, 
and,  after  matriculated  and  entred  as  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  and  makes  him  a  bold  sophister,  to  argue  pro  et 
contra  to  compose  his  syllogysmes,  cathegoricke,  or  hypo- 
thettcke  (simple  or  compound),  to  reason  and  frame  a  suifi- 
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cient  argument  to  prove  his  questions,  or  to  defend  any 
axioma^  to  distinguish  of  any  dilemma,  and  be  able  to 
moderate  in  any  argumentation  whatsoever. 

To  come  to  rhetoriuke ;  it  not  onely  emboldens  a  acholler  to  ( 
speake,  but  instructs  hini  to  spcake  well,  and  witli  judgement 
to  observe  his  commas,  colons,  and  full  poynls  ;  his  paren- 
theses, his  breathing  spaces,  and  distinctions;  to  keepe  a  de- 
corum in  his  countenance,  neither  to  frowne  when  he  should 
smile,  nor  to  make  unseemely  and  disguised  faces  in  the 
delivery  of  his  words  ;  not  to  stare  with  his  eies,  draw  awry  I 
his  mouth,  confoimd  Ids  voice  in  the  hollow  of  his  throat,  or  I 
teare  his  words  hastily  betwixt  his  teeth ;  neither  to  buffet  his 
deske  like  a  mad  man,  nor  stande  in  his  place  like  a  livelet-se 
image^  demurely  plodding,  and  without  any  smooth  and  formal 
motion.  It  instructs  him  to  fit  his  phrases  to  Ids  action,  and 
his  action  to  his  phrase,  and  his  pronuntiation  to  them  both.  _4 

Tally,  in  his  booke  Ad  Caium  Ileremtium,  requires  five/ 
things  in  an  orator — invention,  dispo8ition,eloquution,  memory, 
and  pronuntiation;  yet  all  are  imperfect  without  the  sixt, 
wluch  is  action,  for  be  his  invention  never  so  fluent  and  ex- 
quisite, his  disposition  and  order  never  so  composed  and 
formall,  his  eloquence  and  elaborate  plurases  never  so  mate- 
rial! and  pithy,  his  memory  never  so  firme  and  retentive,  lus 
pronuntiation  never  so  musicall  and  plausive,  yet  witliout  a 
comely  and  elegant  gesture,  a  gratious  and  a  bewitching  kinde 
of  action,  a  naturall  and  familiar  motion  of  the  head,  the 
bond,  the  body,  and  a  moderate  and  fit  countenance  sutable 
to  all  the  rest,  I  hold  all  tlie  rest  as  notliing.  A  delivery  and 
sweet  action  is  the  glosse  and  beauty  of  any  discourse  that  be- 
longs to  a  schoUer.  And  this  is  the  action  behoovefidl  in 
any  that  professe  this  quality,  not  to  tise  any  impudent  or  ', 
forced  motion  in  any  part  of  the  body,  nor  rough  or  other — i 
violent  gesture ;  nor  on  the  contrary  to  stand  like  a  stiffe 
starcht  man,  but  to  qualifie  every  thing  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  personated :  for  in  overacting  trickes. 
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and  toyling  too  much  in  the  anticke  habit  of  humors,  toco  of 
the  ripest  desert,  greatest  opinions,  and  best  roputations, 
may  breake  into  the  most  violent  absurdities.  J  take  not 
upon  me  to  teach,  but  to  advise,  for  it  becomes  my  jumoiity 
^rather  to  be  pupil'd  my  selfe,  then  to  instruct  others. 

To  proceed,  and  to  looke  into  those  men  that  professs 
themselves  adversaries  to  this  quality,  they  are  none  of  die 
gravest  and  most  ancient  doctors  of  the  academy,  but  onely  a 
sorte  of  finde-faults,  such  as  interest  their  prodigall  tongues 
in  all  men's  affaires  without  respect.  These  I  have  heard  as 
liberally  in  their  superficial!  censures  taxe  the  exercises  per- 
formed in  their  coUedgcs,  as  these  acted  on  our  publicke 
stages,  not  looking  into  the  true  and  direct  use  of  either,  but 
ambitiously  preferring  their  owne  presumptuous  humors,  be- 
fore the  profound  and  authenticall  judgements  of  all  the 
learned  doctors  of  the  Universitie.  Thus  you  see,  that  touching 
the  antiquity  of  actors  and  acting,  they  have  not  beene  new, 
lately  begot  by  any  upstart  invention,  but  I  have  derived 
them  from  the  first  Olimpiads,  and  I  shall  continue  the  use  of 
them  even  till  this  present  age.  And  so  much  touching  their 
antiquity. 


Pars  sn^erest  ccepii :  pars  est  exhausta  laborU* 
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their  ancient  Dignitie, 

THE  SECOND  BOOKE. 

Julius  C^csah,  the  famouB  conqucrour,  discourdng  with 
Marcus  Cicero,  the  as  famous  orator,  amongst  many  other 
matters  debated  it  pleased  the  emperour  to  aske  his  opinion 
of  the  hialrionesy  the  players  of  Rome,  pretending  some  cavell 
against  tliom,  as  men  whose  imploymeut  in  the  common-weale 
was  unnecessary.  To  whom  Cicero  answered  thus :  Content 
thee,  Csesar  :  there  bee  many  heads  busied  and  bewitched  with 
these  pastimes  now  in  Rome,  which  otherwise  would  be  inqui*  r 
sitive  after  tliee  and  thy  greatnesse.  Which  answera,  how 
sufficiently  the  emperour  approved,  may  be  conjectured  by  tlie 
many  guifts  bestowed,  and  priviledges  and  charters  after  granted 
to  men  of  that  quality.  Such  was  likewise  tlie  opinion  of  a 
great  statesman  of  this  land,  about  the  time  that  certaine 
bookcs  were  called  in  questiui^  Doubtlesse  there  be  many 
men  of  that  temper,  who,  were  they  not  carried  away,  and 
weaned  from  their  owne  corrupt  and  bad  disposition,  and  by 
accidentall  meanes  removed  and  altered  from  their  dangerous 
and  sullen  intendments,  would  be  found  apt  and  prone  to 
many  notorious  and  trayterous  practises.  Kings  and  monarches 
are  by  God  placed  and  inthroaned  8upra  nos,  above  us,  and 
we  are  to  regard  them  as  the  sun  from  whom  we  receive  the 
light  to  live  under,  whose  beauty  and  brightnesse  we  may  onely 
admire,  not  meddle  with.  Ne  ludamua  cum  Diis  :  they  that 
shoot  at  the  starres  over  their  heads,  their  arrowes  fall  directly 
downe,  and  wound  themselves.    But  this  allusion  may  be 
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hrtter  T^tmd  to  t3e  obp  a£  aatj^  pnuoed  in  our  tfaira 
SRSCae^  ^!*n  cs  ^tuht  ''^tr^tr,  vtucfc.  noct  sin  ■■■■■■>«*^**^^j 
■hj  Cnd^i  S3Ci»)  -nir  pnrpcee  s  to  haaiip. 

The  viri  trvge^  m  iifrfv^  man  tfae  Gneke  wcrd  rpijtt* 
ni^iTj,  a  S':a£y  beczose  tre  go&c,  being  a  bewt  most  injmioQi 
to  the  ¥1312%  vas  «arT7fiiHi  to  BocehoL  Heefcnpan  Diodoras 
writes  tS;a£  tngeiBes  hai  tb^  fiisfcDmia  frooi  the  oUaticios 
&e  to  Barrrnff  ;  cr  e^  of  rp^  a  kinde  of  punting  which  the 
tng^ifiaZiS  g£  the  oiii  time  loed  to  stxjne  tiicir  &ees  vitii.  By 
the  eeosaze  of  Horace,  Tbe^pcs  ««stiie  Ibst  tzagicke  vnter: 

Hnrmn,  Arte    Jamoittm  trweicx  MOtf  immhte  f—f  ig 
PatOem.  -c         * 

Dieitmr,  etpiamstris  vexuae  fotmmim  HiapU* 

The  nnkiiopviie  Tragicke  Muse  Tbefpis  first  sought. 
And  her  high  poems  m  her  chariot  brougjit. 

This  Thesios  was  an  Athenian  poet,  honie  in  Thes^na,  a 
free  towne  in  Bootia  hj  Helicon :  of  him  the  nine  Moses  were 
called  Tbespiades.  Bat  by  the  censure  of  QuintiUan^JEschylos 
was  before  him ;  but  after  them  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
.  clothed  their  tragedies  in  better  ornament.  Livius 
Androciicus  was  the  first  that  writ  any  Roman 
tragedy,  in  which  kinde  of  poesie  Accius,  Pacuvius,  Seneca, 
and  Ovidius  excelled. 

Otfid,  Amo-    Sceptra  iamen  tumpsi :  curdque  iraffeedia  nostra 
EUg.  18.         Crevit ;  at  huic  operi  quanUibet  egstus  eram. 

The  sceptred  tragedy  then  proov'd  our  wit, 
And  to  that  worke  we  found  us  apt  and  fit. 

Againe,  in  his  fifl  Booke,  De  tristibus,  Eleg.  8. 

Carmina  qmd  vesiro  saliari  nostra  theatro 
Versibus,  ei  plaudi  scribia  (amice)  meis, 

Deere  friend,  thou  writ^st  our  Muse  is  'mongst  you  song. 
And  in  your  theaters  with  plaudits  rong. 
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Likewise  in  his  epistle  to  Augustus,  writ  from  the  Ponticke 
Island,  whither  he  was  banisht : 

Et  dedimus  tragicis  scriptum  regale  cothumis, 
Quceque  gravis  debet  verba  cothurnus  habet. 

With  royall  stile  speakes  our  Cothurnale  Muse, 
A  buskind  phrasti  in  buskin'd  playes  we  use. 

The  word  comedy  is  derived  from  the  Greeke  word  K(i/«>t,  a 
street,  and  ^ij,  cantus,  a  street  song;  as  signifying  there  was 
ever  mirth  in  those  streets  where  Comedies  most  florisht : 

Hcec  paces  kabuere  bonte,  veniiqtte  secundi. 

In  this  kind,  Aristophanes,  Eupolis^  Cratinus  were  famous;   ^ 
after  tliem,  Menander  and  Pliilemon :  succeeding  tliem,  Cici- 
lius,  Nievius,  Plautus,  and  Torcntius. 

Musaque  TStrani  tragicU  xnnixa  cothwmia 
"Et  tua  cum  socco^  Musa^  Melisse  levis. 

Turanus*  tragicke  buskin  grac'd  the  play, 
Melissa's  comicke  shooe  made  lighter  way. 


Atex,  Mi'ta' 
pot. 


The  ancient  histriographers  write,  that  among 
the  Greekes  there  were  divers  places  of  exercises 
appointed  for  poets  ;  some  at  the  grave  of  Theseus,  others  at 
Helicon,  where  tliey  in  comedies  and  tragedies  contended  for 
several  prises,  where  Sophocles  was  ajudged  victor  over  ^£s- 
chylus.  Tliere  were  others  in  the  citty  of  EUs,  where  Menan- 
der was  foyled  by  Philemon.  In  the  same  kinde,  Hesiod  is 
sayd  to  have  triumpht  over  Homer.  So  Corinna,  {for  her 
excellencies  in  these  inventions,  called  musica  lyrica)  ex- 
celled Pindarus,  the  Theban  poet,  for  which  she  was  five  times 
crowned  with  garlands. 

The  first  publlcke  theater  was  by  Dionysius  built  in  Atliens: 
it  was  fashioned  in  the  manner  of  a  semi-circle,  or  halfe-mooiie, 
whose  galleries  and  degrees  were  reared  from  tlie  ground, 

D 
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beH&xev  sen.  i.  ■muiMiiiMrg  '^"^ivrT  aoB.  tar  caclky  tlMt  tkc 
^^]|ifTt»»Ti»»  lassuueti  ineac  -aslr  ^^m^t  s^  v^aofe  |jnyct 
'V3:uiiiic  ^Tm-*iff-TTT*grr_  FriiiL  ':3m  3e  Kamaes  lad  tfaeir  fiist 
gara^^tfy -yoLiij.  ic  ihe  iisc  3ix  leaic  ?3cf\  hsA  hingoien  to 
au  ywrrhiTT..  Qoinos  Cai^ilqs  vas  tae  finft  liMt  r  jngd  tlie 
OECfiiii^  ^  see  iGv^ad  tt^l  ^i^^ww  iiusBBv  ani  tbe  made  to  bee 
pTTTTg  r-jioii  'vis^  :;ir':E!:s  :£  alk^.  Bc£  v^ien  3lsinB  Scaunn 
v^tt  y.-fT-ff,  bee  r?ca£r^  is^  *^-  so^pzfiai  it  nmod  vhh  piDefS 

Caba  C'::rlc,  s:  i^  s:i>*^-y  cbeei^^Ses  of  fais  &tiier,  erected 
ft  ^ziuica  tr^aSer  oc  xisher,  m  so  tliange  a  Saaae  that,  on  two 
KT^ral  f.as^T  tvo  soniirr  ptares  niigrit  be  acted  at  once,  and 
jet  the  oce  bee  no  rfnVTamv  cr  impediiDeiit  to  the  other; 
azid,  mhffk  fcee  so  poeased,  ^us  vhcie  &ame  was  aitifidaily 
compcced  to  meet  in  the  Biiidest,  wbkh  made  an  amphi- 
theater. 

Pcmpey  the  gnat,  after  his  Tictories  against  Mithridates, 
king  of  Fontas,  saw  in  the  cittj  Mitilene  a  theater  of  another 
forme ;  and,  after  his  triumphes  and  retume  to  Rome,  be 
raised  one  after  the  same  patteme  of  free-stone,  of  that  vast- 
nesse  and  receit,  that  within  his  spacioosnesse  it  was  able  at 
once  to  receive  fonrescore  thousand  people,  every  ^pe  to  at, 
see,  and  heare. 

In  emulation  of  this  sumptuous  and  goigious  building, 
Julius  Cwsar,  successor  to  Pompey*s  greatnesse,  exceeded  him 
in  his  famous  architecture :  hee  raised  an  amphitheater 
Campo  Martio,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  whieh  as  farre  excelled 
Pompoy's,  as  Pompey's  did  exceed  Caius  Curio's,  Curio's  that 
of  Marcus  Scaurus,  Scaurus'  that  of  Quintus  Catulus,  or  Ca- 
tulue*  that  which  was  first  made  in  Athens  by  Dionysius  :  for 
the  basses,  columnes,  pillars,  and  pyramides  were  all  of  hewed 
marble ;  the  covering  of  the  stage,  which  wee  call  the  heavens 
(where  upon  any  occasion  their  gods  descended),  were  geo- 
metrically supported  by  a  giant-like  Atlas,  whom  the  poets 
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for  his  astrology  feigne  to  beare  heaven  on  his  shoulders ;  in 
wliich  an  artificial!  suime  and  moone,  of  extraordinary  aspect 
and  brightnesse,  had  their  diumall  and  norturnaU  motions ;  so 
had  the  starres  their  true  and  ccelestiall  course ;  so  had  the 
Bpheares,  which  iu  their  continutdl  motion  made  a  most  sweet 
and  ravishing  harmony.  Here  were  the  elements  and  planets 
in  their  degrees,  the  sky  of  the  moone,  the  sky  of  Mercury, 
Venus,  Sol,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturne;  the  starres,  both 
fixed  and  wandering,  and  above  all  these,  the  first  mover  or 
primum  viobik,  there  were  the  IS  signes;  the  lines  equinoc- 
tiall  and  zodiacal ;  the  meridian  circle,  or  zenith ;  the  orizon 
circle,  or  emisphere ;  the  zones,  torrid  and  frozen  j  the  poles, 
articke  and  antarticke,  with  all  other  tropickes,  orbs,  lines, 
circles,  the  solstitium,  and  all  other  motions  of  the  stars, 
signes,  and  planets.  In  briefe,  in  that  little  compasse  were 
comprehended  the  perfect  model!  of  the  firmament,  the  whole 
frame  of  the  heavens,  with  all  grounds  of  astronomic-all  con- 
jecture. From  the  roofe  grew  a  loover,  or  turret,  of  an  ex- 
ceeding altitude,  from  which  an  ensigne  of  silke  waved  con- 
tinually, pendebant  vela  ikcairo.  But  lest  I  waste  too  much 
of  tliat  compcndiousnesse  I  have  promised  in  my  discourse  in 
idle  descriptions,  I  leave  you  to  judge  the  proportion  of  the 
body  by  the  making  of  this  one  limbe,  every  piller,  seat,  foot- 
post,  staire,  gallery,  and  whatsoever  else  belongs  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  a  place,  being  in  cost,  substance,  forme,  and 
artificiall  workmanship  mofit  sutable.  The  fioorc,  stage, 
roofe,  outside,  and  inside  as  costly  as  the  Panth<H>n  or  Capi- 
tol, In  the  principall  galleries  were  special,  remote,  selected, 
and  chosen  seats  for  the  emperour,  patres  couscriptif  dictators, 
consuU,  prnetors,  tribunes,  triumviri,  decemviri,  aediles,  cu- 
rules,  and  other  noble  officers  among  the  senators :  all  other 
roomes  were  free  for  the  plebe,  or  multitude.  To  this  pur- 
pose  I  introduce  these  famous  edifices,  as  wondring  at  their 
id  state,  thus  intimating,  that  if  the  quality  of  acting 
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were  (as  some  propose)  altogether  unwortliy,  wliy  for  tlie  spe. 
ciall  practise,  and  memorable  imployment  of  tlie  same,  wtn 
founded  so  many  rare  and  admirable  monuments  ?  and  by 
whom  were  they  erected  ?  but  by  the  greatest  princes  of  their 
tlmt^,  and  the  most  famous  and  worthiest  of  them  all,  buiided 
by  him  tliat  was  the  greatest  prince  of  tlie  world,  Julius  Cscmr, 
at  wliat  lime  in  his  hand  lie  grip't  the  universal  empire  of  the 


earth. 


So  of  Augustus  Caesar 


Inspice  Uidorum  sumpius,  Augu^tCy  tuorutn 
Empla  iihi  magno. 

Behold,  Augustus^  the  great  pompe  and  state. 
Of  these  thy  playes  j>ayd  deere  for,  at  hje  rate, 

H(EC  tu  speciasii,  spectandaque  sa^te  dedUti. 

And  could  any  infcriour  quality  bee  more  worthily  esteemed 
or  nobler  graced,  then  to  have  princes  of  such  magnificence 
and  state  to  bestow  on  them  places  of  such  port  and  counts* 
nance?  had  they  been  never  well  regarded,  they  had  been 
never  so  sufficiently  provided  for,  nor  would  such  worthy 
princes  have  strived  who  should  (by  their  greatest  expence 
and  provision)  have  done  them  the  amplest  dignity,  had  they 
not  with  incredible  favour  regarded  the  quality.  I  will  not 
traverse  this  too  farre,  least  I  incurre  some  suspition  of  selfe- 
love :  I  rather  leave  it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
wise,  though  to  the  perversenesse  of  the  ignorant ;  who,  had 
they  any  taste  either  of  pocsie,  phylosophy,  or  historicall  anti- 
q\iity,  would  rather  stand  mated  at  tlieir  owne  impudent  igno- 
ranci^,  then  against  such  noble  and  notable  examples  stand  ia 
puhlicke  defiance. 

I  read  of  a  theater  built  in  the  midst  of  the  river  Tiber, 
standing  on  pillers  and  arolies,  the  foundation  wrought  under 
water  like  London-bridge:  the  nobles  and  ladyes,  in  their  barges 
and  gontlelayes,  landed  at  the  very  stayres  of  the  galleryes. 
After  tlipse  they  composed  othcre,  but  differing  in  forme  from 
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the  theator,  or  amphitlieater,  and  every  such  was  colled  Cit' 
ct4St  the  frame  globe-like  oiid  merely  round : 

Circtts  in  hanc  exit  clamaiaque  palma  ikeairis. 

And  the  yeare  from  tlic  first  building  of  Rome,  five  hun- 
dred threescore  and  seven,  what  time  Spurius  Posthumus  Al- 
binus,  and  Quinlus  Martius  Philippua   were  consuls,  Nero 
made  one,  and  the  noble  riaminius  anotlier  ;  but  tlie  greatest 
was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  was  called   Circus 
Mauimus.     In  this  the  gladiators  practised,  the  widenesse  and 
Epa<  iousnesse  was  such,  that  in  it  they  fought  at  barriers,  and 
many  times  ran  at  tilt.     Dion   records  eighteene  elephants 
Blaine  at  once  in  one  theater.    More  particularly  to  survey  the 
ran*r  monuments  of  Home,  neere  tu  the  Pantheon  (tiie  temple 
of  the  Roman  gods),  at  the  discent  from  the  hil  CapitoHnus, 
lies  the  great  Forum,  by  which  is  scituate  the  great  amplii- 
theater  of  Titus,  first  erected  by  Vespatian,  but  after  (almost 
ruined  by  fire)  by  the  Roman  Titus  rarely  re-edified.     It  is 
called  CuUisau^  also  a  Cavea,  which  signifies  a       Ammianu*. 
scaffold,  also  Arena,  a  pluco  of  combate,  by  Sil-       '**•  '^' 
vianus  and  Prudentius ;  which  name  TertuUian,  Pliny,  Ovid, 
Firmicus,  and  Apuleius  likewise  give  it.     It  liad  the  title  of 
CiVcuj,  CaveUf  and  Siaiiimn,  by  Suetonius,  Capitoliuus,  and 
Arcadius.     Cassianus  affirmes  these  theaters  consetTcited  to 
Diana  Taurica,  TertuUian  to  Mars  and  Diana,  Martial  to 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  and  to  Stygian  Pluto,  whose  opinion  Minu- 
tiua  and  Prudentius  approve.     The  first  structures  were  by 
the  tribune  Curio,  which  Dio,  lib.  37,  affirmes,     Vitruvius, 
lib.  5,  sailh,  Malta  theatra  Rormc  structa  quot 
annis.     Of  Julius  Cscsar's  amphitheater  Campo 
Martio   Dio  Cassius  records,  which  Augustus 
after  patronized,  as  Victor  remembers  of  them, 
whose  charge  Statillus  Taurus  assisted,  of  whom  Dio  speaketh 
thus — 'O  ravpot  2raTAtor  6tuTf>ovj  5:C.   (OMO  urf/tA         Via.  tib.  $\. 
DCCXXV.  Pub.  Victor  forgets  not  Circt4S  Fiammiuii,  axu}  Suiv 
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Suetonius, 
cap.  21. 


Tacit  ui. 
lib.  13, 
Annalium. 


tonius  remembers  one  builded  bj  Caligula  at 
Septa,  whose  building  Claudius  at  first  intero 
dieted.      Nero  erected  a  magnificent  theater  ^^ 
the  field  of  Mars.     Suetonius,  lib.  Ner,  12. 
Publiue  Victor  speakes  further  of  a  cfutrense  ikeatnm,  m 
theater  belonging  to  the  campe  in  the  country  of  the  i£squUeSt 
built  by  Tiberius  Ctesar,  and  of  Pompey's  theater  Pliny  T»it- 
riiny.  lib.ZQ,  ntjsselh.     The  great  theater  of  Statilius,  being  ia 
cap.  15.         greatest  use,  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
which  Xiphilinua  thus  speakes  of,  ri  t4  waXartov  ri  Spot  trCpm*  wit 
rii  Biarpw  Tw  Tavpov  Uav^r^^     This  was  built  in  the  middest  <if 
the  old  L'itty,  and  after  the  combustion  repaired  by  Vespatiau, 
Consulaiu  suo  8,  whose  coyne  of  one  side  beanes  the  express 
figure  of  his  theater  j  yet  was  it  onely  begun  by  him,  but  per- 
fected by  his  Sonne  Titus,     Eutropius  and  Cassiodcrus  attri- 
bute this  place  soly  to  Titus,  but  Aurehus  Victor  gives  him 
onely  the  honour  of  the  perfecting  a  place  so  exquisitely  begun  : 
this  after  was  repaired  by  Marcus  Antlionius  Pius,  by  whoee 
cost,  sayth  Capitolinus,  the  temple  of  Hadrianus  was  repaired, 
and  the  great  theater  reedifirxl,  which  Heliogabalus,  by  the 
testimony  of  Lampridius,  patronized,  and  after  the  senate  of 
Rome  tooke  to  their  protection  under  the  Gordians.  ^H 

Touching  theaters  without  Rome,  Lypsius  records  T^A^oMR 
circa  Romam  extructa  paaaim :  even  in  Jerusalem,  Hej'odes 
magn'ificus  et  iiluatris  rex  non  uno  loco  Jud&B  amphi-iheatr^ 
edificavit,  extrxisit  in  ipsa  urbe  iacrd,  iv  t^  mjhu^  (as  Josephus 
saith]  'x^iOtarpov  ^tytcrrov.  Horod^  a  magnificent  and  illus- 
trious king,  not  in  one  place  of  Judea  erected  amphitheaters, 
but  even  in  the  holy  citty  hee  built  one  of  greatest  receit. 
Also  in  Greece,  Asia,  Africke,  Spaine,  France;  nor  is  there 
any  province  in  which  their  ancient  structures  do  not  yet 
remaine,  or  their  perishing  ruines  are  not  still  remembered. 
In  Italy  erf  Lirhi^  Campani<c  Jluvium  jujcia  Aliniumas  re- 
maines  part  of  an  ample  amphi-theater. 
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At  Puteolis,  a  city  by  the  sea-side  in  Campania,  8  miles  from 
Naples,  one. 

At  Capua,  a  magnificent  one  of  soUid  marble. 

At  Alba,  in  Italy,  one. 

At  Ocrioulum,  in  Unibria,  one. 

At  Verona,  one  most  beautiful. 

At  Florence,  one  whose  compasse  yet  remaines. 

At  Athens,  in  Greece,  one  of  marble. 

At  Fola,  in  Istna,  by  the  Hadriaticke  sea,  one  described  by 
Sebastian  Serlius. 

At  Hyspalis,  in  Spaine,  one  built  without  the  walles  of  the 
dtty. 

In  Turamace,  in  Vesuna,  one  of  squared  stone,  the  length  of 
30  perches,  or  poles,  the  breadth  20. 

At  Arelate  one. 

At  Burdegall,  one. 

At  Nemaus,  one,  remembred  by  Euaeb.  in  Ecclesiaatica 
Historia. 

At  Lygeris,  one. 

Another  among  the  Helvetians. 

The   Veronense  theatrum  marvwrenniy  erected   before  the 

time  of  Augustus,  as  Torcllus  Serayna  in  his  description  of 

Verona  records,  but  Cyrnicus  Anconitanus  reports  it  built  in 

the  nine  and  tliirlieth  yeare  of  Octavian  :    Carolus  Sigonius 

referres  it  to  the  rei^nc  of  Maximinian,  who  sailh     „.       , , 
.  ,  Siccn,  lib. 

Maximinian  built  theaters  in  Mediolanum,  AquiU^,  liitt.  Ocd" 
andBrixium.  The  like  Cornelius  Tacitus,  2 /fW.,  *''"*'' 
remembers  in  Placentia,  but  the  description  of  tlie  Verona 
theater  Levinus  Kensmakerus  sets  downe.  Tins  the  great 
king  Francis,  anno  1539,  gave  to  certain  actors,  who  thirty 
dayes  space  together  represented  in  the  same  the  Acts  of  tlie 
Apostles,  nor  was  it  lawfull  by  the  edict  of  the  king  for  any 
man  to  remove  any  stone  within  thirty  poles  of  his  scituation, 
lest  they  should  endanger  the  foundation  of  the  theater. 

The  like  have  been  in  Venice,  Millan,  Padua.     In  Paris 
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•CirTtLafip-.  ~*"n""*'ii  ^CiySK,  ?scxnus^  EisanB^ 

-IE   r^ii=::a»  s  ic  CIxfL  3L  Sfigm*,   ant  as  '^y'nTr,  with 

Cte  ITng  3:  DumziEdcf .  Trrnnr  X  'ixbl  lira:  bsv  ic^gnetii,  en- 
^ersBinf £  ^m:  3^  sbtz^  a.  g.iff.n:;  oc  £agadi  comedimi^ 
■-^TirTTTtPTi'tJ*"  ^ncj  "'rnr  ':y  ^^  liixnioz^i^iitf  ^sot  Earit  of  L49cesfcer : 
tae  I>i^  z£  Bnxserjisa  isii  ^  Lazki^cvns  of  Hessen  letexoe 
ia  "Liiar  £ciir^  <»r&^e  <f  oczs  ct  tbfr  mae  qnalitj.  But 
ftxcc'X  ^  tt.-<**a_-^  tnier  w«f»-  i^  hi^besi  Rpntatiooy  for  in 
ecmpr^n  ct  trexr  plaj^s  ebfr  aer^  regained  aor  of  tbeir 

gcSa,  BoKkaacEa,  or  LmptreaS^, 

And  azEons^t  osooe  of  oar  best  &M[fidi  Quonicfen 

scow*.  ^=  ^ 

r^corls,  that  wben  Edward  the  Fourth  would  shew 
hixnselfe  in  puhlicke  state  to  the  view  of  the  pet^iley  hee  re- 
paired to  \js  palace  at  S.  Johnes,  where  he  accustomed  to  see 
the  cittj  actors :  and  ance  then  that  house,  by  the  princess 
fro«r  gift,  hath  belonged  to  the  Office  of  the  Bevels,  where  our 
court  playes  have  beene  in  late  daies  yearely  rehersed,  per- 
fected, and  corrected  before  thej  come  to  the  publike  view  of 
the  prince  and  the  nobility.  Ovid,  speaking  of  the  Tragicke 
MuAO,  thus  writes. 

Venit  et  ingenti  vioUnta  tragedia  passu, 
Fronte  conue  iorvd palla  jacebai  hum: 
Lasva  manus  scepirum  laU  regale  tenebat^ 
Lydius  apta  pedum  vincta  cothurnus  habet. 

Then  came  the  Tragicke  Muse  with  a  proud  pace, 
MeaHuring  her  slow  strides  with  oiajesticke  grace : 


Her  long  traine  sweepes  the  earth,  and  she  doth  stand 
With  buskinM  legge,  rough  brow,  and  sceptred  hand. 

Well  knew  the  poet  what  estimation  she  was  in  with  Au- 
gustus, when  he  describes  her  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  scepter. 
Now  to  reuite  some  famous  actors  tliat  lived  in  the  preceding 
ages.  The  first  comediana  were  Cincius  and  Faliscus  ;  the  first 
tragedians  were  jVlinutius  and  Prifthonius.     j£lius  Donatus, 
in  his  preface  to  Terence  his  Andria,  saith  that  in   Cii 
that   comedy  Lucius  Attilius,   Latinus  Prienes-  -f  "'"''"'- 
ilaixs,  and  Lucius  Ambivius  Turpio  wero  actors :   Proihonius. 
this  comedy  was  dedicated  to  Cibil,  and    such   latinua*^' 
were  calletl  Ludi  Megalenses^  acted  in  the  yeare   Pra-uettinut. 
that  M.  Tulvius  was  .Edilis,  Quintus  Minutius   Ambiviut 
Valerius,  and  M.  Glabrio  were  Curules,  which    ^**rp*°' 
were  eounsellers  and  cliiefe  officers  in  Rome,  so  called  because 
they  customably  sate  in  cliayres  of  ivory.     The  songs  that 
were  sung  in  this  comedy  were  set  by  Flaccus,  the 
Sonne  of  Clodius.     Terence  his  Eunuchus^  or  Sa- 
cond  Comedy,  was  acted  ia  the  yeare   L,  Pusthumus  and 
L.  Cornelius  were  jEdil.  Curules,  Marcus  Valerius,  and  Caius 
Fannius  Consuls.     The  yeare  from  the  building    protinus. 
of  Rome,  291,  in  Ids  Adelphi  one  Protinus  act«d    ^-  Serdua. 
and  was  highly  applauded,  in  liis  Hecyra  Julius 
Scrvius.     Cicero  commends  one  Rupilius,  a  rare 
tragedian.    I  read  of  another  called  Arossiis,  another  called 
Theocrines,  who  purchased  hun  a  great  applause    BupiUui, 
in  the  playes  called  TerentinL.     Tliere  were  other     T/ieo"nne$. 
playes  in  Rome,  called  Actia  and  Pythia,  made  in    j^o/jiu. 
honour  of  A|X)Uo  for  kiUing  the  dragon  Pytlion.     In  tliose  one 
i£sopui$  bare  the  praise,  a  man  generally  esteemed,  who  left 
behind  him  much  substance,  which  Clodius,  lus  soune,  after 
possest. 


Offlc.  L 


QuiP  gravis  ^$opua,  qitir  doctua  Soaciua  fffif. 


Theodoretes. 
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,  .    .  Labericus  was  an  excellent  poet  and  a  rare  actor, 

Labertcus.  ,  i        ■  •  i 

who  writ  a  bcx>kp.  of  the  gesture  and  action  to  be  used 

by  the  tragedians  and  comedians  in  performance  of  every  port 
in  his  native  humor.  Plautus  himselfe  was  so  inamored  of 
the  actors  in  his  dayes,  that  hee  published  many  excellent  and 
exquisite  comedies  yet  extant.  Aristotle  com- 
mends one  Theodoretes  to  be  the  best  tragedian 
in  his  time.  This  in  the  presence  of  Alexander  personated 
Achilles,  which  so  delighted  the  emperour  that  hee  bestowed 
on  him  a  pension  of  qidnque  vnlle  drackmce,  five  thousand 
drachmaesj  and  every  thousand  di-achmaes  are  twenty  nine 
pounds,  three  shillings,  foure  pence  sterling, 

Rosciiis,  whom  the  eloquent  orator  and  excellent  statesman 
•i  of  Rome,  Marcus  Cicero,  for  his  elegant  pronuntiation  and 
formall  gesture  called  his  Jewell,  had  from  the  common  trea- 
sury of  the  Roman  Kxcliequer  a  daily  pention  allowed  hira  of 
flo  many  aestertii  as  in  our  coine  amount  to  16  pound  and  a 
inarke,  or  thereabouts,  which  yearcly  did  arise  to  any  noble- 
mans  revenues.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  this  Roscius,  and 
so  good  his  estimation,  that  learned  Cato  made  a  question 
whether  Cicero  could  write  better  then  Roscius  could  speake 
and  act,  or  Roscius  speake  and  act  better  then  Cicero  write  ? 
Many  times,  when  they  had  any  important  orations  to  be  with 
an  audible  and  loud  voyce  delivered  tn  the  people,  they  im- 
ployed  the  tongue  and  memory  of  this  excellent  actor,  to  whom 
for  his  worth  the  senate  granted  such  large  exhibition. 


qttcB  pervincere  voces 
Evahiere  sonum,  referunt  guem  rtosira  theaira  ? 
Garganum  mttgire  pules  ncmits,  aut  mare  Thuscum  ; 
Tanio  cum  strepitu  iudi  spedan/ur  et  artes. 

What  voyce  can  be  compared  with  the  sound 
Our  theaters  from  their  deepe  concaves  send  ? 
For  their  reverberate  murmurs  seeme  to  drownd 
The  Gorgan  wood,  when  the  proud  windes  conteody 
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Or  when  rougli  stonnes  the  Thuscan  billowes  raise  ; 
With  such  loud  joy  they  ring  our  arts  and  playes. 

To  omit  oil  the  doctors,  zawnyes,  pantaloones,  harlakeenes, 
iu  which  the  French,  but  especially  the  Italiaus,  have  beene 
excellent,  and  according  to  the  occasion  offered  to  do  some 
riglit  to  our  English  actors,  as  Knell,  Bentley,  Mils,  Wilson, 
Crosse,  Lanam,  and  others,  these,  since  1  never  saw  them,  as 
being  before  my  time,  I  cannot  (as  an  eye-wilncsse  of  their  de- 
sert) give  them  that  applause,  wliich  no  doubt  they  worthily 
merit ;  yet  by  the  report  of  many  juditiall  auditors  their  per- 
formances of  many  parts  have  been  so  absolute,  that  it  were  a 
kinde  of  sinne  to  drowne  their  worths  in  Lethe,  and  not 
commit  their  (almost  forgotten)  names  to  eternity.  Here  I 
must  needs  remember  Tarleton,  in  liis  time  gratious  with  the 
queene,  his  soveraigne,  and  in  the  people's  generall  applause, 
whom  succeeded  Wll.  Kemp,  &s  wel  in  the  favour  of  her 
majesty,  as  in  the  opinion  and  good  thoughts  of  the  generall 
audience,  Gabriel,  Singer,  Pope,  Pliillips,  Sly,  all  tlie  right 
1  can  do  them  is  but  this,  that,  tliough  they  be  dead,  their  de- 
serts yet  live  in  the  remembrance  of  many.  Among  so  many 
dead,  let  me  not  forget  one  yet  alive,  in  his  time  the  most 
worthy,  famous  Maister  Edward  Allen.  To  omit  these,  as 
also  such  as  for  their  divers  imperfections  may  be  thought  in- 
suiticient  for  the  quality,  actors  should  be  men  pickM  out 
personable,  according  to  the  parts  they  present :  tliey  should 
be  rather  schoUers,  that,  though  they  cannot  speake  well, 
know  how  to  speake,  or  else  to  have  that  volubility  that  tiiey 
can  speake  well,  though  they  understand  not  what,  aud  so  both 
imperfections  may  by  instructions  be  helped  and  amended  :  but 
where  a  good  tongue  and  a  good  conceit  both  faile,  there  c^u 
never  be  good  actor.  I  also  could  wish,  that  such  as  are  con- 
demned for  their  licentiousnesse,  might  by  a  generall  consent 
bee  quite  excluded  our  society ;  for,  as  we  are  men  that  stand 
in  the  broad  eye  of  the  world, so  should  our  manners,  gestures. 
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and  behaviours,  savour  of  such  government  and  modesty^  to  de- 
serve tlie  good  thoughts  and  reports  of  all  men,  and  to  abide 
the  sharpest  censures  even  of  tliose  tliat  are  the  greatest  oppo- 
sites  to  tlie  quality.  Many  amongst  us  I  know  to  be  of  sub- 
stance, of  government,  of  sober  lives,  and  temperate  carriages, 
house-keepers,  and  contributory  to  all  duties  enjoyned  them» 
equally  with  them  that  are  rank't  with  the  most  bountifull ; 
and  if  amongst  so  many  of  sort,  there  be  any  few  degenerate 
from  tlie  rest  in  that  good  demeanor  which  is  both  requisite 
and  expected  at  their  hands,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  censure 
hardly  of  all  for  the  misdeeds  of  some,  but  rather  to  excuse 
us,  as  Ovid  doth  the  generality  of  women  : 

Parcite  paucantm  diffundere  crimen  in  omnes : 
Spectetur  inerids  Qucegue  puel/a  »ui3. 

For  some  offenders,  that  perhaps  are  few. 
Spare  in  your  thoughts  to  censure  all  the  crew  : 
Since  every  breast  containes  a  sundry  spirit, 
Let  every  one  be  censur'd  as  they  merit. 

Others  there  are  of  whom,  shotild  you  aske  my  opinion,  I 
must  refer  you  to  Ibis,  Contule  theatrum.  Here  I  might  take 
fit  opportunity  to  reckon  up  all  our  English  writ<?rs,  and  com- 
pare them  witli  the  Greeke,  French,  Italian,  and  Laline  poets, 
not  only  in  tlieir  pastorali,  historicall,  elegiacall,  and  he- 
roicall  poems,  but  in  tli(»ir  trogicall  and  comicall  subject? ;  but 
it  was  my  chance  to  happen  on  the  like,  learnedly  done  by  an 
approved  good  scholler,  in  a  booke  called  Wits  Common- 
wealth, to  which  treatise  1  wholy  referre  you,  returning  to 
our  present  subject,  Julius  Csesar  himselfe  for  his  pleasure 
became  an  actor,  being  in  shape,  state,  voyce,  judgement, 
and  all  other  occurrents,  exterior  and  interior,  excellent. 
Amongst  many  other  parts  acted  by  him  in  person,  it  is  re- 
corded of  him  that,  with  generall  applause  in  his  own  theater, 
be  played  Hercules  Fur enit ;  and,  amongst  many  other  arg^uments 
of  his  complcatenusse,  excellence,  and  extraordiuary  care  in  his 
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action,  it  is  thus  reportt»d  of  him  : — Being  in  the  depth  of  a 
passion,  one  uf  his  SLn-vants  (as  his  part  tlien  fell  out)  pre- 
senting Lychas,  who  before  had  from  Drjanira  brought  him 
the  poysoned  shirt,  dipt  in  tlie  blood  of  the  centaure,  Nessus, 
he,  in  the  uiiddest  of  his  torture  and  furj',  finding  this  Lyclias 
hid  in  a  remote  corner  (appoynted  him  to  creep  into  of  pur* 
pose),  although  he  was,  as  our  tragedians  use,  but  seemingly 
to  kill  him  by  some  false  imagine<l  wound,  yet  was  Gresar  so 
extremely  carried  away  with  tlie  violence  of  his  practised  fury, 
and  by  the  perfect  shape  of  the  raadnesse  of  Hercules,  to  which 
he  had  iashioncd  all  his  active  spirits^  that  he  slow  him  dead 
at  his  foot,  and  after  swoong  him,  terque  quaierque  (as  the  poet 
says)  about  his  head.  It  was  the  manner  of  their  emperours, 
in  those  dayes,  in  their  publicke  tragedies,  to  choose  out  the 
fittest  amongst  sucb  as  for  capital  offences  were  condemned 
to  dye,  and  imploy  them  in  such  parts  as  were  to  be  kild  in 
the  tragedy ;  who  of  themselves  would  make  suit  ratlier  so 
to  dye  with  resolution,  and  by  the  hands  of  such  princely 
actors,  then  otherwise  to  suffer  a  shameful!  and  most  detest- 
able  end.  And  these  were  tragedies  naturally  performed ; 
and   such   Caius  Caligula,  Claudius  Nero,  Vitellius,  Domi- 

^tian^8,  Commo<lu3,  and  other  emperours  of  Rome,  upon  their 
festivals  and  holy  daies  of  greatest  consecration,  used  to  act. 
Therefore  M.  Kid,  in  his  Spanish  Tragedy,  upon  occasion  pre- 
senting iteelfe,  thus  writes. 
Why,  Nero  thought  it  no  disparagement. 
And  kings  and  emperours  have  tane  delight 
■  To  make  experience  of  their  wits  in  playes. 

These  exercises,  as  traditions^  have  beene  since  (though  in 
better  manner)  continued  through  all  ages,  amongst  all  the 
noblest  nations  of  the  earth.  But  T  have  promised  to  be  alto- 
gether compendious  :  presuming  that  what  before  is  discourst 
I  may,  for  the  practise  of  playes,  their  Antiquity  and  Dignity, 

be  altogether  sufficient,  I  omit  the  shewes  and  ceremonies. 


4fi 
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even  in  these  times,  generally  used  among  the  Catholikes,  in 
which,  by  the  chuixhmen  and  most  religious,  divers  pageants. 
as  of  the  Nativity,  Passion,  and  Ascention,  with  other  histo- 
rical! places  of  the  bible,  are  at  divers  times  and  seasons  of 
tiie  yeare  usually  celebrated — sed  htec  prater  me.  In  the 
yeareof  tlie  world.  4207,  of  Christ,  246,  Origen  writ  certaine 
godly  epistles  to  Philip,  then  emperour  of  Rome,  who  was 
the  first  Christian  emperour,  and  in  his  life  I  reade  that  in 
the  fourth  yeare  of  his  reigne,  which  was  the  1000  yeare  after 
the  building  of  Rome,  he  solemnised  that  yeare  as  a  jubilee 
with  sumptuous  pageants  and  playes.  Homer,  the  most  ex*- 
cellent  of  all  poets,  composed  Ids  Iliads  in  the  shape  of  a  tra- 
gedy, his  Odiseeas  like  a  comedy.  V*irgil,  in  the  first  of  bis 
jl^neids,  iu  his  description  of  Dido's  Carthage, 


'/lie  alia  theatris 


Fttndamenta  locant  a/ii,  immanesque  columnas 
Rupihtts  ejcciduntj  sccnis  decora  alta  futttris. 

Whicli  proves  that  in  those  dayes,  immediately  after  the  mine 
of  Troy,  when  Carthage  had  her  first  foundation,  they  built 
theatres  with  stately  columnes  of  stone,  as  in  his  description 
may  appearft.  I  have  sufficiently  discourst  of  the  first  theaters, 
and  in  whose  times  they  were  erected,  even  till  the  reigne  of 
Julius  Csesar,  the  first  emperour,  and  how  they  continued  in 
thpir  glory  from  him  til!  the  reigne  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
23  emperour,  and  from  him  even  to  these  times.  Now,  to 
prove  they  were  iu  as  high  estimation  at  Lacedsemon  and 
Athens,  two  the  most  famous  cities  of  Greece.  Cicero,  in  his 
booke,  Caio  Major,  sen  de  Senevtute :  Cum  Athenis  litdis 
qttidam  grandis  natu  in  theatrum  venisset,  &ec.  An  ancient 
citizen  comming  into  one  of  the  Athenian  theatres  to  see  the 
pastimes  there  solemnized  (which  shewes  that  the  most  antient 
and  grave  frequented  them),  by  reason  of  the  throng,  no  man 
gave  him  place  or  reverence  ;  but  the  same  citizen,  being  im- 
plny'd  in  an  embassy  to  Lacedsemon,  and  coming  like  a  private 
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man  into  the  theater,  the  generall  multitude  arose  at  once, 
and  with  great  ceremonious  reverence  gave  his  age  place. 
This  Cicero  alledges  to  prove  the  reverence  due  to  ago,  and 
this  I  may  fitly  introduce  to  tlio  approbation  of  my  present 
I  subject.  Moreover,  this  great  statesman  of  Rome,  at  whose 
exile  twenty  thousand  of  tlie  chiefest  Roman  citizens  wore 
mourning  apparrel,  oftentimes  commends  Plautus,  calling  him 
Plauius  noster,  and  yfUicorum  nntifjua  cometUnj  where  he 
proceeds  further  to  extoll  iEsopus  for  personating  Ajax,  and 
the  famous  actor,  Rupilius,  in  Epigonus,  Medea,  Menalip, 
Clytemnestra,  and  Antiope,  proceeding  in  the  same  place 
with  this  worthy  and  grave  sentence,  Krgo  histrlo  hoc  I'idebit 
in  scendy  quod  non  vidMt  sapiens  in  vifd  ? — Shall  a  tragedian 
see  that  in  his  t^cene,  which  a  wise  man  cannot  see  in  the  course 
of  his  life?  So,  in  another  of  his  workes,  amongst  many  in- 
.  Btructions  to  his  sonne  Marcus,  he  applauds  Turpio  Ambivius 

^H     for  his  action,  Statins,  Nsevius,  and  Plautus,  for  their  writing. 

K 


Lumijiihitsque  tuts  totus  quibus  utitur  orbis, 
Scenicit  vidisti  lusus  adulteria. 

Those  eyes,  with  which  you  all  the  world  survey. 
See  in  your  theaters  our  actors  play. 


Augustus  Ca?sar,  because  he  would  have  some  memory  of 
his  love  to  those  places  of  pastbne,  reared  in  Rome  two 
stately  obeliaci  ,or  pyramides,  one  in  Julius  Coesar's  temple  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  another  in  the  great  theater,  called  Circus 
MaJtimiiSy  built  by  Flaminius  :  these  were  in  height  an  hun- 
dred cubits  a  peece,  in  bredth  foure  cubits :  they  were  first 
raised  by  king  Phernn  in  tlie  temple  of  the  Sunno,  and  after 
removed  to  Rome  by  Augustus.  The  occasion  of  their  first 
^  this  :  Pheron,  for  some  great  crime  committed 
*>fl;ainst  the  Gods,  was  by  them  strooke 
the  space  of  ten  yeares ;  but,  after  a 
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revelation  in  the  citty  Bucis,  it  was  told  that  if  he  washt  his 

eyes  in  tlie  water  of  a  woman  that  was  chaste,  and  never  adul- 

terately  touch*t  with  any  save  her  husband,  he  should  againe 

recover  his  sight.    The  king  first  tride  his  wife,  then  many 

other  of  the  most  grave  and  best  reputed  matrons,  but  con* 

tinued  still  in  despaire,  till  at  length  hee  met  with  one  vertuous 

lady,  by  whose  chastity  his  sight  was  restored,  whom  (having 

first  commanded  his  queene  and  the  rest  to  be  consumed  with 

fire)  he  after  married.    Pheron,  in  memory  of  this, 

builded  his  two  pyramides,  after  removed 

to  Rome  by  Augustus. 

Sanctaque  mtyestas,  et  erat  venerabile  nomen 
Fdtibus 


THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOKS. 
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OF    ACTORS.    AND 
the  true  use  of  their  quality. 

THE  THIRD  BOOKE. 

Tkagedies  and  comedies,  saith  Donatus,  liad  their  begin- 
ning a  rehus  divinis,  from  divine  sacrifices.  They  differ  thus  : 
in  comedies  turbuienta primaytranquilla  ultima;  in  tragedyes, 
tranquitta  prima,  turbulenta  ultima :  comedies  begin  in 
trouble  and  end  in  peace  ;  tragedies  begin  in  catnies,  and  end  in 
tempest.  Of  comedies  there  be  three  kindes — moving  comedies, 
called  mofariiE  ;  standing  comedies,  called  sfataritc,  or  mixt 
betwixt  both,  called  mistct :  they  are  distributed  into  foure 
parts,  the  prologue^  that  is,  the  preface ;  the  protasis,  that  is 
the  proposition^  which  includes  the  first  act,  and  presents  the 
actors;  the  epitaais,  which  is  the  businesse  and  body  of  the 
comedy ;  the  last,  the  tMtastrophti  and  conclusion.  The  deffi* 
nition  of  the  comedy,  according  to  the  Latins :  a  discourse, 
consisting  of  divers  institutions,  comprehending  civill  and  do- 
mestlcke  things,  in  which  is  taught  what  in  our  lives  and 
manners  is  to  be  followed,  what  to  bee  avoyded.  Tlie  Greekes 
define  it  thus :  Kw^i^^  ttrrof  IduurucM'  xol  woKiritutv  wpayttarmv  dxu* 
dovoc  nopotxJip.  Cicero  saith  a  comedy  is  the  imitation  of  life^ 
the  glasse  of  custome,  and  the  image  of  trutli.  In  Athens  they 
had  their  first  originall.  The  ancient  comedians  used  to  attire 
their  actors  thus  :  the  old  men  in  white,  as  the  most  ancient  of 
all,  theyong  men  in  party-coloured  garments,  to  note  their 
diversity  of  thoughts,  their  slaves  and  servants  in  thin  and  bare 
vesture,  eitlicr  to  note  their  poverty,  or  that  they  might  run 


so 
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the  more  lighter  about  their  aifairefi :  their  parasites  wore  robes 
that  were  turned  in,  and  intricately  wrapped  about  them  ;  tha^| 
fortunate  in  white,  the  discontented  in  decayed  vesture,  or 
garments  growne  out  of  fashion  ;  the  rich  in  purple,  the  poore 
in  crimson ;  souldiers  wore  purple  jackets,  hand-maids  the 
habits  of  strange  virgins,  bawds  pidc  coates,  and  curtezans 
garments  of  the  colour  of  mud,  to  denote  their  covelousnesse  : 
the  stages  were  hung  with  rich  arras,  which  was  first  brought 
from  King  Attalus  into  Rome ;  liis  stale  hangings  were  so 
costly,  that  from  him  all  tapestries  and  rich  arras  were  called 
^ttalia.  This  being  a  thing  anticnt,  as  I  have  proved  it,  next 
of  dignity.  As  many  arguments  have  confirmed  it.  and  now 
even  in  these  dayes  by  the  best,  without  exception,  favourably 
tollerated,  why  should  I  yeeld  my  censure,  grounded  on  such 
£rm  and  ostablisht  sutficiency,  to  any  tower  founded  on  sand, 
any  castle  built  in  the  aire,  or  any  triviall  upstart,  and  meere 
imaginary  opinion  ? 

OdenoU  hilarem  trisies,  tristemquejocosi. 

I  hope  there  is  no  man  of  so  unsensible  a  spirit,  that  can  in- 
veigh against  the  true  and  direct  use  of  this  quality.  Oh,  but 
say  they,  the  Romanes  in  their  time,  and  some  in  these  day»| 
have  abused  it,  and  therefore  we  volly  out  our  exclamation* 
against  the  use.  Oh  shallow  ]  because  such  a  man  hath  his 
house  burnt,  we  shall  quite  coudemne  the  use  of  fire  ;  because 
one  man  quafl  poyson,  wc  must  forbeare  to  drinke;  because 
some  have  bean  shipwrak't,  no  man  shall  hereafter  trafficke  by 
eea.  Then  I  may  as  well  argue  thus  ;  he  cut  his  finger,  there- 
fore must  I  weare  no  knife ;  yond  man  fell  from  his  horse, 
therefore  must  I  travell  a  foot;  that  man  surfeited,  therefore 
I  dare  not  eale.  W^at  can  appeare  njore  absurd  then  such  a 
grosse  and  eencelesse  assertion  P  I  could  lurne  tliis  unpuynted 
weapon  against  his  breast  that  aimes  it  at  mine,  and  reason 
thus :  Rosctus  had  a  large  pension  allowed  him  by  the  senate 
of  Rome,  why  should  not  an  actor  of  the  like  desert  have  the 
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like  allowance  uow  ?  or  this,  the  most  famous  city  and  nation 
in  the  world  lield  playes  in  great  admiration  ;  ergo — but  it  is 
a  rule  in  logicke,  ex  partii-ularibwi  nihil  Jit.  These  are  not 
the  basses  we  must  build  upon,  nor  the  columnes  that  must 
support  our  architecture. 

Et  latro,  et  cautiis  precingiiur  ense  viator  : 
Hie  sed  insidiasj  hie  sibi  portal  opem. 

Both  theevea  and  true-men  weapons  weare  alike  : 
Th'  one  to  defend,  the  other  comes  to  strike. 

Let  us  use  fire  to  warme  us,  not  to  scortch  us ;  to  make 
ready  our  necessaries,  not  to  burne  our  houses :  let  us  drinke 
to  quench  our  tliirst,  not  to  surfet  \  and  eate  to  satisfie  uature, 
not  to  gonnondize. 

ConnBdia  redd  si  mente  legutur, 
Constabit  nuUi  posse  nocere* 

Playes  are  in  use  as  they  are  understood. 
Spectators  eyes  may  make  them  bad  or  good. 

Sliall  we  condemne  a  generallity  for  any  one  particular  mis- 
construction ?  give  me  then  leave  to  argue  thus.  Amongst 
kings  have  there  uot  beene  some  tyrants  ?  yet  the  ofiice  of  a 
king  is  the  Image  of  the  majesty  of  God.  Amongst  true  sub- 
jects have  there  not  crept  in  some  false  traitors  ?  even  amongst 
the  twelve  there  was  Judas,  but  shall  we  for  liis  fault  censure 
worse  of  the  eleven  ?  God  forbid, !  art  thou  prince  or  peasant  ? 
art  thou  of  tlie  nobility  or  commonalty?  Art  thou  merchant 
or  souldier?  of  the  cilty  or  country?  Art  thou  preacher  or 
auditor  ?  Art  thou  tutor  or  pupill  ?  There  have  beene  of 
tliy  function  bad  and  good,  propliane  and  holy.  I  induce  these 
instances  to  confirme  this  common  argument,  that  the  use  of 
any  generall  thing  is  not  for  any  one  particular  abuse  to  be 
condenmed  ;  for  if  that  assertion  stoode  firme,  wee  should  run 
iato  many  notable  inconveniences. 
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Qui  loctis  est  templis  angustior  hattr  qtioque  vifei. 
In  ctdpam  si  qua  est  utgeniosa  suam. 

To  proceed  to  the  matter.  First,  playing  is  an  ornament  to 
/  the  citty,  wliich  strangers  of  all  nations  repairing  hither  report 
of  in  their  countries,  beholding  them  here  with  some  admira- 
tion ;  for  what  variety  of  entertainment  can  there  be  in  any 
citty  of  christendome  more  then  in  London  ?  But  some  will 
say,  this  dish  might  be  very  well  spared  out  of  the  banquet : 
to  him  I  answere,  Diogenes,  tliat  used  to  feede  on  rootes, 
cannot  relish  a  march-pane.  Secondly,  our  English  tongue, 
wliich  hath  ben  the  most  harsh,  uneven,  and  broken  language 
of  the  world,  part  Dutch,  part  Irish,  Saxon,  Scotch,  \\'el8h, 
and  indeed  a  gallimaffry  of  many,  but  perfect  in  none,  is  now  by 
V  this  secondary  meanes  of  placing  continually  refined,  every 
writer  striving  in  himselfe  to  adde  a  new  florish  unto  it ;  so 
that  in  processe,  from  the  most  rude  and  unpolisht  tongue,  it  is 
growne  to  a  most  perfect  and  composed  language,  and  many 
excellent  workes  and  elaborate  poems  writ  in  the  same,  that 
many  nations  grow  inamored  of  our  tongue  (before  despised.) 
Neither  Saphicke,  lonicke,  lambicke,  Phaleuticke,  Adonicke, 
GUconicke,  Hexaraiter,  Tetramitrer,  Pentamiter,  Aeclepe- 
diaeke,  Choriambicke,  nor  any  other  measured  verse  used 
among  the  Greekcs,  Latins,  Ttalians,  French,  Dutch,  or  Spanish 
writers,  but  may  be  exprest  in  English,  be  it  blanke  verse  or 
meeter,  in  distichon,  or  hexastichon,  or  in  what  forme  or  feet, 
or  what  number  you  can  desire.  Thus  you  see  to  what  excel- 
lency our  refined  English  is  brought,  tliat  in  these  daies  we 
are  ashamed  of  that  euphony  and  eloquence,  which  within  these 
60  ycares  the  best  tongues  in  the  land  were  proud  to  pronounce. 
4  Thirdly,  playes  have  made  the  ignorant  more  apprehensive, 
taught  the  unlearned  tlic  knowledge  of  many  famous  historiee, 
instructed  such  as  cannot  rcade  in  the  discovery  of  all  our 
English  chronicles ;  and  what  man  have  you  now  of  that 
weake  capacity  tliat  cannot  ducourse  of  any  notable  thing 
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recorded  even  from  William  the  Conquerour,  nay,  from  the 
landing  of  Brute,  untill  this  day  ?  beeing  possest  of  their  true 
use,  for  or  because  playes  are  writ  with  this  ayme,  and  car- 
ryed  with  this  methode,  to  teach  their  subjects  obedience  to 
their  king,  to  shew  the  people  the  untimely  ends  of  such  as 
have  moved  tumults,  commotions,  and  insurrections,  to  present 
them  with  the  flounsliing  estate  of  such  as  live  in  (jse  of  trege- 
obedience,  exhorting  them  to  allegeance,  dehort-  *^'"' 
ing  ihem  from  all  trayterous  and  fellonious  stratagems. 

Omne  genus  scnpii  gravitate  tragedia  vincit. 

If  we  present  a  tragedy,  we  include  the  fatall  and  abortive 
ends  of  such  as  commit  notorious  murders,  which  u«  of  hUlo- 
is  aggravated  and  acted  with  all  the  art  that  may  r'*^''"  P'*y"- 
be  to  terrific  men  from  the  like  abhorred  practises.  If  wee 
present  a  forroigoe  history,  the  subject  is  so  intended,  that  in 
tlie  lives  of  Romans,  Grecians,  or  others,  either  the  vertues  of 
our  countrymen  are  extolled,  or  their  vices  reproved ;  as  tlms, 
by  the  example  of  Ceesar  to  stir  souldiers  to  valour  and  mag- 
nanimity ;  by  the  fall  of  Ponipey  that  no  man  trust  in  his  owne 
strength  :  we  present  Alexander  killing  his  friend  in  his  rage, 
to  reprove  rashnesse ;  Mydas,  choked  with  his  gold,  to  taxe 
covetousnessc ;  Nero  against  tyranny ;  Sardanapalus  against 
luxury ;  Niuus  against  ambition,  with  infinite  others,  by 
sundry  instances  either  animating  men  to  noble  attempts,  or 
attacking  the  consciences  of  tlie  spectators,  finding  them- 
selves toucht  in  presenting  the  vices  of  others. 
If  a  morall,  it  is  to  perswade  men  to  humanity  and 
good  life,  to  instruct  them  in  civility  and  good 
manners,  shewing  them  the  fruits  of  honesty,  and 
the  end  of  villany. 


Use  of  Mora  Is. 

Uw  of  Come- 
dyei. 


Versibwt  ejponi  tragici»  ret  comiea  non  vuU, 

Againe  Horace,  Jrie  Poeticd^ 

At  vestri  proavi  Phutinot  ei  ftumero8  et 
LoMdavere  tale$» 
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If  a  comedy,  it  is  pleasantly  contrived  with  merry  accidents, 
and  intermixt  with  apt  and  witty  jests,  to  present  before  the 
prince  at  certain  times  of  solemnity,  or  else  merily  fitted  to  tho 
stage.  And  what  is  then  the  subject  of  this  harmlesse  mirtb  ? 
either  in  the  shape  of  a  clowne  to  shew  others  their  slovenly 
and  unhandsome  behaviour,  that  they  may  reforme  that  sim- 
plicity in  themselves  which  others  make  their  sport,  lest  they 
happen  to  become  the  like  subject  of  generall  scorne  to  an 
auditory  ;  else  it  intreates  of  love,  deriding  foolish  inamorates, 
who  spend  their  ages,  their  spirits,  nay  themselves,  in  the  ser- 
vile and  ridiculous  imployments  of  their  mistresses  :  and  these 
are  mingled  with  sportfuU  accidents,  to  recreate  such  a^  of 
themelves  are  wholly  devoted  to  melancholly.  which  corrupts 
the  bloud,  or  to  refresh  such  weary  spirits  as  are  tired  with 
labour  or  study,  to  moderate  the  cares  and  heavinesse  of  tho 
minde,  that  they  may  retume  to  their  trades  and  faculties 
with  more  zeale  and  eameslnesse,  after  some  small,  soft,  and 
pleasant  retirement.  Sometimes  they  discourse  of  pantaloones, 
usurers  that  have  unthrifty  sonnes,  which  both  the  fathers  and 
sonnes  may  behold  to  their  instructions  :  sometimes  of  cur- 
tezans,  to  divulge  tlieir  subtelties  and  snares  in  which  young 
men  may  be  intangled,  shewing  them  the  meancs  to  avoyd 
them.  If  we  present  a  pastorall,  we  shew  the  harmlesse  love 
Use  of  Pailo-  of  sheepheards  diversely  moralized,distinguisliing 
™^*-  betwixt  the  craft  of  the  citty,  and  the  innocency 

of  the  sheep-coat  Briefly,  there  is  neither  tragedy,  history, 
comedy,  morrall,or  pastorall,  from  which  an  infinite  use  cannot 
be  gathered.  I  speake  not  in  Uie  defence  of  any  lascivious 
shewes,  scurrelous  jcasta,  or  scandalous  invectives.  If  there  be 
any  such  I  banish  them  quite  from  my  patronage  ;  yet  Horace, 
Sermon  I.,  satyr  iv.,  thus  writes  : — 


I 
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H  Eupolis  afque  Cratinus  Aristophanesqrte poei<E, 
jftque  alii  quorum  comc^din  prisca  virorum  «/, 
Si  quis  erat  Hignus  Hescriti,  quod  mahts,  at4t/Hr, 
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Qttod  machus/oreit  aut  sicariiis^  ant  aliogui 
J'amosujif  multd  cum  (ibtrtate  notabant. 


"i  Eupoli?,  Cratinus,  Aristoptianes,  and  other  comike  poets 
in  the  time  of  Horace,  with  large  scope  and  unbritlled  liberty, 
boldly  and  plainly  scourged  all  abuses,  as  in  their  ages  were 
generally  practised,  to  the  staining  and  blemishing  of  a  faire 
and  beautifuU  corainon-weale.  Likewise  a  learned  gentleman 
in  liis  Apology  fur  Poetry  speakes  tlius  :  Tragedies  well  handled 
be  a  must  worthy  kind  of  poesie.  Comedies  make  men  see 
and  shame  at  their  faults  :  and,  proceeding  further,  amongst 
other  University-playes  he  remembers  the  Tragedy  of  Richard 
the  third,  acted  in  St.  Johns,  in  Cambridge,  so  CEScntially, 
that  had  the  tyrant  Phalaris  beheld  his  bloody  proceedings,  it 
had  mollified  his  heart,  and  made  him  relent  at  sight  of  his 
inhuman  massacres.  Further,  he  commends  of  comedies,  the 
Cambridge  Pedantiits,  and  the  Oxford  Bellum  Grammati- 
caie }  and,  leaving  them,  passes  on  to  our  publicke  playes, 
speaking  liberally  in  their  praise,  and  what  commendable  use 
may  be  gathered  of  them.  Jf  you  peruse  Afargarita  Poetica, 
you  may  see  what  excellent  uses  and  sentences  he  hath  gathered 
out  of  Terence  his  Andrea,  Eunuchtis^  and  the  rest :  like- 
wise out  of  Plautus,  bis  Ampfiytryo,  Asinaria;  and,  more- 
over, ex  Comediis  Phihdojris,  Caroli  Arretitii:  De  falsd 
I/t/porritdi  et  tristi  Mercurio^  Ronsii  Versellensia :  ex  Co- 
ma:dUi  Pbihi/iird,  Ugolini  Parmeims,  all  reverend  schollers, 
and  comicke  poets.  Reade  elce  the  4  tragedies,  Philunica^ 
Pefnui,  Aman,  Katherinay  ClamUi  Roiletti  lietvensis. 
But  I  should  tire  my  selfe  to  reckon  the  names  of  all  French, 
Roman,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  English  poets,  being 
in  number  infinite,  and  their  labours  extant  to  approve  their 
worthinesse. 

Is  thy  niinde  noble,  and  woultlst  thou  be  further  stir'd  up 
to  magnanimity  ?  Behold  upon  the  stage  thou  maist  see 
Hercules^  Acliilles,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Alcihiades,  Lysander, 
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Sertorins,  Hajuubal,  Antigonus,  Philip  of  Maccdoa,  Mi- 
thridates  of  Pontus,  Pyrrbus  of  Kpirus:  Agcsilaus  among 
the  Lacedemonians ;  Epaminondas  amongst  the  Thebans  :  Sce- 
vola  alone  entring  the  armed  tents  of  Porsenna :  HoratioB 
Cocles  alone  withstanding  the  whole  array  of  the  Hetrurians  : 
Leonidas  of  Sparta  choosing  a  lyon  to  leade  a  band  of  deere, 
rather  then  one  deere  to  conduct  an  army  of  !yon?,  with  infi- 
nite others,  in  their  own  persones,  qaatities,  and  shapes,  anima- 
ting thee  with  courage,  deterring  thee  from  cowardise.     Hasi 

'  thou  of  thy  country  well  deserved  ?  and  art  thou  of  thy  labour 
evil  requited  ?  To  associate  thee  thoa  raaj-st  see  the  valiant 
RomajQ  Marcellos  pursue  Hannibal  at  Nola,  conquering 
Syracusa,  vanquishing  the  Gauls  at  Padua,  and  presently 
(for  his  reward)  banisht  his  country  into  Greece.  There  thou 
mayest  see  Scipio  Africanus,  now  triumphing  for  the  conquest 
of  all  Africa,  and  immediately  exil'd  the  confines  of  Romania. 
Art  thou  inclined  to  lust  ?  behold  the  falles  of  the  Tarquins 
in  the  rape  of  Lucrece  ;  the  guerdon  of  luxury  in  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus ;  Appius  destroyed  in  the  raviahitig  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  destruction  of  Troy  in  the  lust  of  Helena,  Art 
thou  proud  ?  our  scene  presents  thee  with  the  fall  of  Phaeton ; 
Narcissus  pining  in  the  love  of  his  shadow ;  ambitious  Hamon, 
now  calling  hiroselfe  a  God,  and  by  and  by  thrust  headlong 
among  the  divels.  We  present  men  witli  the  uglinesse  of 
their  vices  to  make  them  the  more  to  abhorre  them  ;  as  the 
Persians  use,  who,  above  all  sinnes  loathing  dnrnkennesse, 
accustomed  in  their  solemne  feasts  to  make  their  servants  and 
captives  extremely  overcome  with  wine,  and  then  call  their 
children  to  view  their  nasty  and  lothsome  behaviour,  making 
them  hate  that  sinne  in  themselves,  which  shewed  so  grosse  and 
abhominabie  in  others.  The  like  use  may  be  gathered  of  the 
drunkards,  so  naturally  imitated  in  our  playcs,  to  the  applause 
of  the  actor,  content  of  the  auditory,  and  reproving  of  the  vice. 

y  Art  thou  covetous  ?  go  no  further  then  Plautus,  his  comedy 
called  fiuvlio. 
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DumfaUax  servusy  durta  pater,  improba  Una 
I'ixerity  et  meretrix  blanda,  Menandros  erii, 

Wtiile  ther*8  false  servant,  or  obdurate  sire, 

Sly  baud,  smooth  whore,  Menandros  weeT  admire. 

To  end  in  a  word,  art  thou  addicted  to  prodigallity,  envy,   j 
cruelty,  perjury,  flattery,  or  rage  ?  our  scenes  aSbord  thee  store    > 
of  men  to  shape  your  lives  by,  who  be  frugall,  loving,  gentle,  ' 
trusty,  without  soothing,  and  in  all  things  temperate.    Wouldst 
thou  be  honourable,  just,  friendly,  moderate,  devout,  merciful!, 
and  loving  concord  ?   thou  mayest  see  many  of  their  fates  and 
ruines  who  have  beene  dishonourable,  injust,  false,  gluttenous, 
sacrilegious,  bloudy-minded,  and  brochers  of  dissention.   Wo- 
men, likewise,  that  are  chaste  are  by  us  extolled  and  en- 
couraged in  their  vertues,  being  instanced  by  Diana,  BelphoebCy 
Matilda,  Lucrece,  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury.     The  un- 
chaste are  by  us  shewed  their  errors  in  the  persons  of  Phryne, 
Lais,  Thais,  Flora  ;  and  amongst  us  Rosamond  and  Mistresse 
Shore.     What  can  sooner  print  modesty  in  the  soules  of  the 
wanton,  then  by  discovering  unto  them  the  monstrousnesse 
of  their  sin  ?   It  followes,  that  we  prove  these  exercises  to  have 
beene  the  discoverers  of  many  notorious  murders,  long  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  the  world.    To  omit  all  farre-fetcht 
instances,  we  will  prove  it  by  a  domestike  and  home-bome 
truth,  which  within  these  few  years  happened.  At 
Lin,  in  Norfolke,  the  then  Carl  of  Sussex  players     accident  Iinp- 
acting   the   old   History  of  Feyer  Francis,  and     Pp'^'g  at  a 
presenting  a  woman  who,  insatiately  doling  on  a 
yong  gentleman,  (the  more  securely  to  enjoy  his  affection)  mis- 
chievously and  secreetly  murdered  her  husband,  whose  ghost 
haunted  her ;   and,  at  divers  times,  in  her  most  solitary  and 
private  contemplation?,  in  most  horrid  and  feareful  shapes,  ap- 
peared and  stood  before  her.     As  this  was  acted,  a  towne's- 
woman  (till  then  of  good  estimation  and  report)  finding  her 
conscience  (at  this  presentment)  extremely  troubled,  suddenly 
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skritched  and  cryd  out,  Oh  !  my  husband,  my  husband  1  I  see 
the  ghost  of  niy  husband  fiercely  threatning  and  meaacing  me  I 
At  which  shrill  and  unexpected  outcry,  the  people  about  her, 
inoov'd  to  a  strange  amazement,  inquired  the  reason  nf  her 
clamour,  when  presently,  un-urgetl,  she  told  them  that  seven 
yeares  ago  she,  to  be  possest  of  such  a  gentleman  (meaning 
him),  had  poysoned  her  husband,  whose  fearefull  image  per- 
sonated it  selfe  in  the  shape  of  that  ghost.  Whereupon  the 
murdresse  was  apprehended,  before  the  justices  further  exa- 
minedj  and  by  her  voluntary  confession  after  condemned.  That 
this  is  true,  as  well  by  the  report  of  the  actors  as  the  records 
of  the  towne,  there  are  many  eyewitnesses  of  this  accident  yet 
living  vocally  to  confirme  it. 

A  Mran»c  As  strange  an  accident  happened  to  a  company 

peninE  at  a  ^^  *^*®  same  quality  some  12  yeares  ago,  or  not 
pl^y-  so  much ;  who,  playing  late  in  the  night,  at  a  place 

called  Perin  in  Cornwall,  certaine  Spaniards  were  landed  the 
same  night,  unsuspected  and  undiscovered,  with  intent  to 
in  the  towne,  spoyle,  and  hume  it,  when  suddenly,  even  upon 
tlieir  entrance,  the  players  (ignorant  as  the  towne's-raen  of 
any  such  attempt)  presenting  a  battle  on  the  stage,  with  their 
drum  and  trumpets  strookc  up  a  lowde  alarme :  which  the 
enemy  licaring,  and  fearing  they  were  discovered,  amazedly 
retired,  made  some  few  idle  shot,  in  a  bravado,  and  so,  in  a 
hurly-burly,  fled  disonlerly  to  their  boats.  At  the  report  of 
this  tumult,  the  towno's-meu  were  immediati'ily  armed,  and 
pursued  them  to  the  sea,  praysing  God  for  their  happy  deliver- 
ance from  so  great  a  danger,  who  by  his  providence  made 
these  strangers  the  instrument  and  secondary  meanes  of  their 
escape  from  such  imminent  mischife,  and  the  tyranny  of  so 
remorceless  an  enemy. 

Another  of  the  like  wonder  happened  at  Am- 
A  stranijB  sterdam  in  Holland.  A  company  of  our  English 
happening  comedians  (well  knowne)  travelling  those  coun- 
at  a  piajf.        tryes,  as  they  were  before  the  burgers  and  other 
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the  chiefe  inhabitants,  acting  the  last  part  of  the  Four  Sons  of 
Aynion,  towards  the  last  act  of  the  history,  where  penitent 
Riaaldo,  like  a  common  labourer,  lived  in  disguise,  vowing  as 
his  last  pennance  to  labour  and  carry  burdens  to  the  structure 
of  a  gooiUy  churcli  there  to  be  erected ;  whose  diligence  the 
labourers  envying,  since  by  reason  of  his  stature  and  strength, 
bee  did  usually  perfect  more  worke  in  a  day  then  a  dozen  of 
the  best  (hee  working  for  his  conscience,  they  for  their  lucres), 
whereupon,  by  reason  his  industry  had  so  much  disparaged 
their  living,  conspired  among  themselves  to  kill  liim,  waiting 
some  opportunity  to  finde  him  asleepe,  which  they  might  easily 
doe,  since  the  sorest  labourers  are  the  soundest  sleepers,  and 
infJustry  is  the  best  preparative  to  rest.  Having  spy'd  their 
opjxirtunity,  they  drave  a  naile  into  his  temples,  of  which 
wound  immediatly  he  dyed.  As  the  actors  handled  tliis,  the 
audience  might  on  a  sodaine  understand  an  outcry,  and  loud 
shrike  in  a  remote  gallery ;  and  pressing  about  the  place,  they 
might  perceive  a  woman  of  great  gravity  strangely  amazed, 
who  with  a  distracted  and  troubled  braine  oft  sighed  out  these  / 
words :  "  Oh,  my  husband,  my  husband  !"  The  play,  without 
further  interruption,  proceeded  :  the  woman  was  to  her  owne 
house  conducted,  without  any  apparant  suspition ;  every  one 
conjecturing  as  their  fancies  led  them.  In  this  agony  she 
some  few  dayes  languishe«J,  and  on  a  time,  as  ccrtaine  of  her 
well  disposed  neighbours  came  to  comfort  her,  one  amongst 
the  rest  being  church-warden  :  to  him  the  sexton  posts,  to  tell 
him  of  a  strange  thing  happening  to  him  in  the  ripping  up  of  a 
grave:  See  here  (quoth  he)  what  I  have  found;  and  shewes 
them  a  fairo  skull,  with  a  great  nayle  pierst  quite  through  the 
braine-pan  :  But  we  cannot  conjecture  to  whom  it  should  be- 
long, nor  how  long  it  hath  laine  in  the  earth,  the  grave  being 
confused,  and  the  flesh  consumed.  At  the  report  of  this  acci- 
dent, the  woman,  out  of  the  trouble  of  her  afflicted  conscience, 
discovered  a  former  murder;  for  19  yeares  ago,  by  driving 
that  nayle  into  that  skull,  being  the  head  of  her  husband,  she 
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bad  trecheroQsly  slaine  him.  This  being  publickly  confeet, 
she  was  amigned,  condemned,  adjudged,  and  burned.  But  I 
drrnw  my  subjecl  to  greater  lengtii  then  1  purposed  :  tliese 
thereibr?  out  of  other  infinites  I  have  collected,  both  for  their 
fiuniliamesse  and  latenesse  of  memory. 

ThnSy  our  antiquity  we  have  brought  from  the  Grecians  in 
the  time  of  Hercules ;  from  the  Macedonians  in  the  age  of 
Alexander ;  from  the  Romans  long  before  Julius  Cksai  ; 
and  since  him,  through  the  reigns  of  33  emperours  succeed- 
ing,  even  to  Marcus  Aurelius  :  after  him  they  were  supported 
by  the  Mantuans,  Venetians,  Valencians^  Neapolitaus,  t)ie 
Florentines,  and  others  :  since,  by  the  German  princes,  the 
Palsgrave,  the  Landsgrave,  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  of  Brouns- 
wicke,  &c.  The  cardinal!  at  Bruxels  hath  at  this  time  in  pajr^ 
m  oompaDj  of  our  English  comedians.  The  French  king 
aUovres  certaine  companies  in  Paris,  Orleans,  besides  other 
cities  :  so  doth  the  king  of  Spaine,  in  Civill,  Madrill,  and 
other  provinces.  But  in  no  country  tliey  are  of  that  eminence 
that  out's  are :  so  our  most  royall  and  ever  rcnouned  sove- 
laigne  bath  licenced  us  in  London :  so  did  his  predecessor,' 
the  thrice  vertuous  virgin,  Queone  Elizabeth  ;  and  before  her, 
her  siater,  Queene  Mary,  Edward  the  sixth,  and  their  father, 
Henry  the  eighth :  and  before  these,  in  the  tentli  yeare  of  the 
reigne  of  Edward  the  fourth.  Anno  1490.  John  Stowe,  an 
ancient  and  grave  chronicler,  records  (amongst  other  varieties 
tending  to  the  like  effect)  Uiat  a  play  was  acted  at  a  place 
called  Skinners-well,  fast  by  Clerken-well,  which  continued, 
eight  dayes»  and  was  of  matter  from  Adam  and  Eve  (the  first 
creation  of  the  world).  The  spectators  were  no  worse  then 
the  royalty  of  England.  And  amongst  other  commendable 
exercises  in  this  place,  the  Company  of  the  Skinners  of  Lon- 
don held  certaine  yearely  solerone  playes ;  in  place  whereof, 
now  in  these  latter  daies,  the  wrastling,  and  such  other  pas- 
times have  been  kept,  and  is  still  held  about  Bartliolmew- 
tide.     Also  in  the  yeare  1890,  the  14  yeare  of  the  reigne  of 
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Richard  the  second,  the  18  of  July,  were  tlie  like  enterludes 
recorded  of  at  tlie  same  place,  wliit^h  continued  3  dayes  toge- 
ther, the  king  and  queene,  and  nobility  being  tliere  present. 
Moreover,  to  this  day  in  divera  places  of  England  there  be 
towDcs  that  hold  the  priviledge  of  their  faires,  and  other  char- 
ters by  ycareSy  stage-playes,  as  at  Manningtree  in  Suffolke, 
Kendall  in  the  north,  and  others.  To  let  these  passe,  as 
things  familiarly  knowne  to  all  men.  Now,  to  speake  of  some 
abuse  lately  crept  into  the  quality,  as  an  inveighing  against 
the  state,  the  court,  tlie  law,  the  citty,  and  their  governe- 
ments,  with  the  particjjlarizing  of  private  men's  humors  (yet 
alive),  noble-men,  and  others:  I  know  it  distastes  many; 
neither  do  1  any  way  approve  it,  nor  dare  I  by  any  meanes 
excuse  it.  The  liberty  which  some  arrogate  to  themselves, 
committing  their  bitternesse,  and  liberall  invectives  against  all 
estates,  to  the  mouthes  of  children,  supposing  their  juniority 
to  be  a  priviledge  for  any  rayling,  be  it  never  so  violent,  I 
could  advise  all  such  to  curbe  and  limit  this  presumed  liberty 
within  the  bands  of  discretion  and  government.  But  wise  and 
judiciall  censurers.  before  whom  such  complaints  shall  at  any 
time  hereafter  come,  wil  not  (I  hope)  impute  these  abuses  to 
any  transgression  in  us,  who  have  ever  been  careful!  and  pro- 
vident to  shun  the  like.  1  surcease  to  prosecute  tliis  any 
further,  lest  my  good  meaning  be  (by  some)  misconstrued  ; 
and  fearing  likewise,  lest  with  tediousnesse  I  tire  the 
patience  of  the  favourable  Reader,  heere 
(though  abruptly)  I  conclude 
my  third  and  last 
Treatise. 

StuUitiam  paduntur  opet,  mihi  parvulu  ret  est. 


To  my  approved  good  Friend, 

MB.  NICHOLAS  ORES. 

Th£  Lofinite  faults  escaped  in  mj  booke  of  Britaines  Troj 
by  the  negligence  of  the  printer,  as  the  misquotationa,  mis- 
taking of  sillables,  misplacing  halfe  lines,  coining  of  strange 
and  never  heard  of  words,  these  being  without  number, 
when  1  would  have  taken  a  particular  account  of  the  errata, 
the  printer  answered  me,  hee  would  not  publish  his  owne  dis- 
workemanship,  but  rather  let  his  owne  fault  lye  upon  the 
necke  of  the  author.  And  being  fearefull  that  others  of  hia 
quality  had  beene  of  the  same  nature  and  condition,  and  find- 
ing you,  on  the  contrary,  so  carefull  and  industrious,  so  serious 
and  laborious  to  doe  the  author  all  the  rights  of  the  presse,  I 
could  not  choose  but  gratulate  your  honest  indeavuurs  with 
this  short  remembrance.  Here,  likewise,  I  must  necessarily 
insert  a  manifest  injury  done  me  in  that  worke,  by  taking  the 
two  epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen,  and  Helen  to  Paris,  and 
printing  them  in  a  lesse  volume  imder  the  name  of  another, 
which  may  put  the  world  in  opinion  1  might  steale  them  from 
him,  and  hee,  to  doe  himselfe  right,  hath  since  published  them 
in  his  owne  name :  but,  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  lines  not 
worthy  his  patronage  under  whom  he  hath  publisht  them,  so 
the  author,  1  know,  much  oSended  with  M.  Jaggard  (that  al- 
together unknowne  to  him),  presumed  to  make  so  bold  with 
his  name.  These  and  the  like  dishonesties  I  kuowe 
you  to  bee  cleere  of;  and  1  could  wish  but  to 
bee  the  happy  author  of  so  wortliy  a 
worke  as  I  could  willingly  com- 
mit to  your  care  and 
workmanship. 

YourSy  ever, 

Thouas  Heywood. 
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Page  4,  line  9.  1  oeed  alledge  no  more  tbeD  the  roynllaud  princely  ser- 
vices in  which  we  uow  live.]  Alluding  lo  the  fuel  that,  on  the  acceuiou  of 
James  I.,  Uie  king  took  into  his  servict;  the  Lord  Cluroberlain'a  players,  the 
queen  tliose  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  uud  Friuce  Henry  those  of  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham.     Fide  "  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  61,  Noie, 

Page  4,  hue  22.  Learned  Doctor  Gager,  Doctor  Gentiles,  and  others.] 
Drs.  Gager  and  Genttlca  were  the  adversaries  of  Dr.  Kaiiioldes  in  the  *'  con- 
troversy" which  ended  in  I  he  pubticatioa  of  "  The  Overthrow  of  Stage 
Playes,"  by  the  latter,  in  15<J9  or  1600. 

Page  4,  line  3 1 .  True  gatherers.]  The  "  gatherers"  were  what  we  now 
call  the  money-takers  at  the  doors  of  theatres.  Aclurs  at  this  time  were 
generally  "  sliarers"  of  the  profits,  and  faithful  receivers  of  money  paid  on 
lissiun  were  therefore  important  See  the  term  more  fully  explained 
Hist.  Kugl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  tlie  Stage,"  Jli.  403. 

Page  8,  line  2L  Ar.  Uopton.]  The  author  of  these  laudatory  staosas 
died  two  years  after  they  were  printed.  He  was  a  young  man  uf  extra- 
ordinary uttaiumeulu  uud  promise.  FiVe  Wood's  Ath,  Oxoii,  U.  IDl.  Edit 
Bliss. 

Page  9,  line  20,  John  W*ebster.]  All  that  was  then  known  about  thia 
highly-gifted  dramatic  author  was  coUected  and  published  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Dyce,  iu  his  edition  of  Webster's  Works,  4  voU.  post  8ro.,  1830.  Uens- 
lowe'a  Diary  supplies  iuformatioa  of  much  interest  respecting  some  lost 
productions  by  Webiter. 

Page  10,  line  27.  Rich.  Perkins.]  11ie  name  of  thia  actor,  who  did  not 
attain  his  highest  emiueuce  until  some  years  afler  1612,  occurs  in  Ueii»- 
bwe's  Diary.  For  him  Marlowe's  "  Rich  Jew  of  Malta"  was  revived  by 
Heyvood,  and  printed  in  1633. 

Page  11,  line  13.  Christopher  Beeston]  This  actor's  name  aliio  occurs 
bte  in  Henslowe's  Diary.  He  afterwards  became  a  player  at  theCock[UC 
theatre  iu  Drury  Lane,  for  which  Hey  wood  wrote  ;  oad  ui  1636  hu  was  the 
master  of  a  company  of  juvenile  performers. 
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Heyvood  aabeeqpiMrtlj  puU  iato  the  mouth  of 


*"  SiiA  widi  Aear  bremlh  hiire  Uuled  mr  Fresh  nnbe." 
i^  SSk  bae  II.  If  awll  rich  mfiea  thoa  wilt  Rire  to  ne.]  These  con- 
rii^BS  fiaee  ^ad  afac^  been  nrd  bf  Oomoi  b  bii  *«  School  of  Abuae." 
rUr  p.  19  gf  owr  npmC 

ISf:*  19,  liae  IS.  It  nutracts  \am  to  6t  his  pbrues  to  his  ftctno,  sad 
b»  ectioQ  Id  bii  ptewew]  So  Haalet,  Act  IIL.  Sceoe  S— **  Suit  the  actioa 
•0  Ab  ««rd,  Cho  wonl  10  the  actioo." 

^ge  40^  Kw  IOl  The  Ling  of  Dennarke,  father  to  him  that  noi 
Igigwrti,  catesiaaed  uCo  bk  semec  a  coDpauy  of  Eoglish  comedtana.] 
Sm  ^o  p.  58,  where  it  is  said  that  an  English  company  was  performing  ia} 
No  date  is  given,  but  circumstances  abew  that  it  must  baraj 
il  to  160S. 
Kg*  4S»  Koe  6.  iLneU.  Beotley.  Mib.  Wilson,  Crosse,  Lanam,  and 
■thui»  th— »  «ace  I  aeffer  nir  them,  jts  bein»  before  my  time,  &c.]  W« 
cnarliMfc  frcai  this  paaaage  that  theae  celebrated  actom  were  dead  be- 
1596,  wkicb,  as  has  been  shown  io  the  Introduction,  was,  in  ill  proba- 
biktj,  the  date  of  Ueywood's  earliest  connectioa  with  the  stage. 


NOTES. 


Page  43i  line  13.  Uerol  inusl  needs  remember  Turleton,  in  hu  lime  gn* 
tious  with  the  quecne.]  Richard  Tarlton  died  in  So|)(ember»  1 568.  Many 
mat«rijls  for  a  separate  life  of  this  extraordinary  actor  night  be  collected : 
he  hus  furnished  some  of  thera  hiniseIC  and  Iw  is  mentioned  by  many 
writers  of  hi*  own  time  and  afterwards. 

Pjge  43,  line  16.  Whom  aucoecded  Wil.  Kemp.]  ThuinnsNasli,  about 
1&89,  ihc  year  after  Tarltun's  death,  nils  Kemp  "  .Test-mougor  and  Vice- 
gerent general  to  the  Ghost  of  Dicke  Tarlton."  There  are  several 
entries  iu  Hcuslowe's  Diary,  shewing  that  Kemp  belonged  to  the  comjuiny 
acting  under  Alleyn'a  managernent  in  1602,  although  he  had  been  one  of 
the  Lord  C^hnmbcrluiu'ii  jilayers,  in  1506.  He  probably  commeueed  as  au 
actor  with  Alleyn  about  15S6  or  IS€7,  tlien  joined  the  aRsoctation  to  which 
Shakespeare  was  attached,  aod  6itfllly  returned  to  his  old  qiiHrterit. 

Page  43,  line  IS.  Gabriel.]  i.e.^ Gabriel  Spenuer,  who  wa»  killed  by  Ben 
Joiisou — Vide**  Memoirs  of  Kdward  Allcjn,"  page  51.  He  seems  to  have 
been  generally  known  by  his  christian  name;  and  so  he  is  sjioken  of  by 
Henslowo,  in  bia  letter  of  26ch  September,  159S.  This  opportunity  may 
be  taken  to  correct  an  error  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  Blward  Alleyn,"  where 
R  is  said  that  twt>  peri<>on]i  of  tlH!  christian  name  of  Gabriel  belonged  to 
Henslowe^s  company  in  1598;  viz.,  Gabriel  Spencer  and  Gabriel  Singer. 
Tlie  name  uf  the  latter  was  John  Singer,  and  no  Gabriel  Singer  occurs  in 
Henslowe's  Diarj'.  The  mistake  originated,  probably,  in  Collier's  "  Hist, 
of  F.ngl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  1.  361.,  where  "  Gabriel"  ia 
mi&priuted  for  John. 

Page  43,  line  2S.  They  slioiild  be  rather  scbollent.]  We  ouglit^  per- 
bA|M,  to  read  aitkar  for  "  rather." 

Page  44,  line  36.  A  booke  called  Wit's  Commonwealth.]  Tlie  cele- 
brated work,  by  Francis  Meres,  printed  in  lS9f),  l2mo.,  which  eontaina, 
on  Sig.  O  o  2,  the  often<<|uoted  enumeration  of  twelve  of  Shakespearo'a 
dramas,  including  *'  Love's  Labours  Won/'  and  '*  Titus  Andronicus." 

Page  45,  line  24.  Therefore  M.  Kid,  in  hi<i  Spaniith  Tragedy,  upon 
occasion  presenting  itselfe,  thus  writes]  ITie  lines  here  quoted  by  Hey- 
wood  occur  in  Act  V.  of  tlie  "  Spanish  Tragedy."  It  in  upon  Heywood's 
authority  that  the  play  has  been  attributed  to  Thomas  Kyd. 

Page  49,  line  20.  «;(«•  tovat  iropwjfi;*'.}  So  it  stands  in  the  original ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  impo<nib1«  now  to  set  tlie  corruption  right,  as  Hey  wood 
does  not  quote  bU  authority. 

Page  65,  line  7-  Likewise  a  learned  gentleman  in  his  Apology  for 
Poetry.]  Heywood  here  quotes  from  Sir  John  Hariagton's  "  Apulogie  of 
Poclrie,"  prefixed  to  bis  translation  of  Arioslo's  Orlando  Furioio  in  1591. 

F 


Ptige  66k  B*>B  ^   Meaning  him.]    '*  Meaning"  is  mispriat«d  in  the  origi- 
nU  Cbt  •mmmg.    Cartvrigbt  did  not  detect  and  correct  the  error  in  bis  re- 

HiifMin     !■  Ibecane  vay^in  line  \7,  he  allowed  "  Perin,  in  ConiwalV* 
'to  itand,  intoflid  of  PMirtii,  or  Penryn. 

P»^  61,  Gae  9.  Now  to  speake  of  some  abuse  lately  crept  into  the 
quality,  as  inveigfaing  agaiiut  Ute  state,  &c]  The  foUowin^  pajaaaj^  from 
the  epistle  before  U.  Parrot*§  "  More  the  Merrier,"  4to.,  1G09,  wiU  nut 
out  of  i^ee :— "  As  for  satyrick  inveigfain^  at  any  man**  private  person  ("a 
kind  of  writing  which,  of  late,  leemes  to  hare  been  very  famUiar  amoog  our 

da  nd  phjren,  to  tbeir  cost),  my  reader  is  to  seeke  it  elsewhere."    Sea^ 
alio,  upon  ibis  point,  a  rery  curious  account  in  Voo  Raumer's  "  Hiytory  of] 
the  Sixteenth  and  Serenteenth  Centurie!*,"  (11.  219)  of  the  interrerenceof  < 
the  Freucb  Ambassador  ia  April,  1606,  to  punish  the  actors  sod  put  a  atop 
to  the  performance  of  Chapman's  play,  on  the  Life  of  itic  Duke  of  Biron^ 
in  cooaequetice  of  the  introduction  uf  the  Queen  of  France  into  it,  j^iving  a' 
box  on  the  ear  to  Mudeniot«eile  de  VemeuiL    Firom  the  same  work,  it 
appears  thai  Jameft  I.  bad  been  represented  on  the  sta^e  two  days 

Page  G9.  liae  15.  Here,  liken  tK,  I  must  necessarily  insert  a  manil 
injury  dooe  to  me,  &c.]  This  passage  establishes  that  tite  edition  of  '*  The 
Fanonate  FJgrim,"  with  the  date  of  1612,  was  publislied  before  Hey  wood's 
**  Apology  for  Actors"  came  out  iu  the  same  year.  It  was  in  that  worl 
that  Ji^;g;anl,  the  careless  and  fmudnlent  printer,  in^ierted  "the  two 
Epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen,  and  Helen  tu  Paris,"  which  Heywood  liftd 
translated  iu  bi^  "Great  Britain's  Troy."  Ja^sgard  attributed  ttiem  to 
Shakespeare.  Haloae  bad  a  copy  of  **  Tlic  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  with  two 
titlC'ptges ;  in  one  of  w  liich  a  correctiou  wai  mndc»  perhaps,  in  consequence 
of  Hevwood's  remonstrance. 


FINIS. 


LONnoN : 

r.  BHOBBIIt.,  JOH.,  51.  ktiPBRT  STHBST,  BAYMARII 
PRIN'TEa  TO  U-a.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 
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